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GOOD  STORIES  OF   MAN   AND   OTHER  ANIMALS. 

HT   CH11U.ES   11EADE. 


2.  %  £>$ctw\  Constable. 

TWO  women,  sisters,  kept  the  toll-bar  at  a  village  in  Yorkshire. 
It  stood  apart  from  the  village,  and  they  often  felt  uneasy 
at  night,  being  lone  women. 

One  day  they  received  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  bequeathed 
Uiem  by  a  relative,  and  that  set  the  simple  souls  all  in  a  flutter. 

They  had  a  friend  in  the  village,  the  blacksmith's  wife ;  so 
they  went  and  told  her  their  fears.  She  admitted  that  theirs  was 
a  lonesome  place,  and  she  would  not  live  there,  for  one — without  a 
man.     Her  discourse  sent  them  home  downright  miserable. 

The  blacksmith's  wife  told  her  husband  all  about  it,  when  he 
came  in  for  his  dinner.  '  The  fools ! '  said  he :  '  how  is  anybody  to 
know  they  have  got  brass  in  the  house  ? 

'  Well,'  said  the  wife,  ■  they  make  no  secret  of  it  to  me ;  but 
you  need  not  go  for  to  tell  it  to  all  the  town — poor  souls.' 

'  Not  I,'  said  the  man  :  '  but  they  will  publish  it,  never  fear ; 
leave  women-folk  alone  for  making  their  own  trouble  with  their 
tongues.' 

There  the  subject  dropped,  as  man  and  wife  have  things  to  talk 
■bout  besides  their  neighbours. 

The  old  women  at  the  toll-bar,  what  with  their  own  fears,  and 
their  Job's  comforter,  began  to  shiver  with  apprehension  as  night 
came  on.  However,  at  sunset  the  carrier  passed  through  the 
gat* ;  and  at  sight  of  his  friendly  face  they  brightened  up.  They 
told  him  their  care,  and  begged  him  to  sleep  in  the  house  that 
night.  *  Why,  how  can  I  ?  '  said  he.  '  I'm  due  at  • ;  but  I  will 
leave  you  my  dog."     The  dog  was  a  powerful  mastiff. 
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The  women  looked  at  each  other  expressively.  '  He  won't 
hurt  us,  will  he  ? '  sighed  one  of  them,  faintly.  •  Not  he,'  said  the 
carrier  cheerfully.  Then  he  called  the  dog  into  the  house,  and 
told  them  to  lock  the  door ;  and  went  away  whistling. 

The  women  were  left  contemplating  the  clog  with  that  tender 
interest  apprehension  is  sure  to  excite.  At  first  he  seemed  stag- 
gered at  this  off-hand  proceeding  of  his  master;  it  confused  him; 
then  he  snuffed  at  the  door  ;  then,  as  the  wheels  retreated,  he  he- 
gan  to  see  plainly  he  was  an  abandoned  dog ;  he  delivered  a  fear- 
ful howl,  and  flew  at  the  door,  scratching  and  barking  furiously. 

The  old  women  fled  the  apartment,  and  were  next  seeD  at  an 
upper  window,  screaming  to  the  carrier.  '  Come  back ! — come 
back,  John  !     He  is  tearing  the  house  down.' 

'  Drat  the  varmint  I '  said  John  ;  and  came  back.  On  the  road 
he  thought  what  was  best  to  be  done.  The  good-natured  fellow 
took  his  great  coat  out  of  the  cart,  and  laid  it  down  on  the  floor. 
The  mastiff  instantly  laid  himself  on  it.  *  Now,'  said  John, 
sternly, '  let  us  have  no  more  nonsense ;  you  take  charge  of  that 
till  I  come  back,  and  don't  ye  let  nobody  steal  that  there,  nor  yet 
t'  wives'  brass.  There  now,'  said  he,  kindly,  to  the  women, '  I  shall 
be  back  this  way  breakfast  time,  and  he  won't  budge  till  then.' 
'  And  he  won't  hurt  its,  John  ? ' 

'  Lord,  no.  Bless  your  heart,  he  is  as  sensible  as  any  Christian ; 
only,  Lordsake,  woman,  don't  ye  go  to  take  the  coat  from  him ;  or 
you'll  be  wanting  a  new  gown  yourself,  and  maybe,  a  petticoat  and 
all.' 

He  retired,  and  the  old  women  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  their  protector.  He  never  molested  them ;  and,  indeed,  when 
they  spoke  cajolingly  to  him,  he  even  wagged  his  tail  in  a  dubious 
way,  but  still,  as  they  moved  about,  he  squinted  at  them  out  of  his 
blood-shot  eye  in  a  way  that  checked  all  desire,  on  their  parts,  to 
try  on  the  carrier's  coat. 

Thus  protected,  they  went  to  bed  earlier  than  usual ;  but  they 
did  not  undress,  they  were  too  much  afraid  of  everything,  especially 
their  protector.  The  night  wore  on,  and  presently  their  sharp- 
ened senses  let  them  know  that  the  dog  was  getting  restless  :  he 
snuffed,  and  then  he  growled,  and  then  he  got  up  and  pattered 
nlnji.il,  muttering  to  himself.  Straightway,  with  furniture,  they 
barricaded  the  door,  through  which  their  protector  must  pass  to 
devour  them. 

But  by  and  by,  listening  acutely,  they  heard  a  scraping  and  a 
grating  outside  the  window  of  the  room  where  the  dog  was ;  and  he 
continued  growling  low.  This  was  enough  ;  they  slipped  out  at 
the  back  door,  and  left  their  money  to  save  their  lives :  they  got 
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nto  the  village.  It  was  pitch  dark,  and  all  the  houses  black  but 
two  :  one  was  the  public-house,  casting  a  triangular  gleam  across 
he  road  a  long  way  off,  and  the  other  was  the  blacksmith's  house. 
Here  was  a  piece  of  fortune  for  the  terrified  women.  They  burst 
nto  their  friend's  house.  '  Oh  JaDe  !  the  thieves  are  come  I '  and 
hey  told  her  in  a  few  words  all  that  had  happened. 

*  La ! '  said  she ;  '  how  timoursome  you  are :  ten  to  one  he  was 
nly  growling  at  some  one  that  passed  by.' 

'Nay,  Jane,  we  heard  the  scraping  outside  the  window;  oh, 
woman,  call  your  man,  and  let  him  go  with  us.' 
'  My  iuan — he  is  not  here.' 
'  Where  is  he,  then  ? ' 

*  I  suppose  he  is  where  other  working  women's  husbands  are  — 
the  public-house,'  said  she  rather  bitterly,   for  she  bad   her 


The  old  women  wanted  to  go  to  the  public-house  for  him,  but 
mith's  wife  was  a  courageous  woman,  and,  besides,  she 
nought  it  was  most  likely  a  false  alarm.  '  Nay,  nay,'  said  she, 
last  time  I  went  for  him  there,  I  got  a  fine  affront.  I'll  come 
irith  you,"  said  she.  'I'll  take  the  poker,  and  we  have  got  our 
is  to  raise  the  town  with,  I  suppose.'  So  they  marched  to 
the  toll-bar.  When  they  got  near  it,  they  saw  something  that 
itaggered  this  heroine.  There  was  actually  a  man  half  in  and  half 
out  of  the  window.  This  brought  the  blacksmith's  wife  to  a  stand- 
still, and  the  timid  pair  implored  her  to  go  back  to  the  village. 
Nay,'  said  she, '  what  for  ?  I  see  but  one — and — hark  !  it  is  my 
belief  the  dog  is  holding  of  him.'  However,  she  thought  it  safest 
to  be  on  the  same  side  with  the  dog,  lest  the  man  might  turn  on 
i«  made  her  way  into  the  kitchen,  followed  by  the  other 
two  ;  and  there  a  sight  met  their  eyes  that  changed  all  their  feel- 
ings, both  towards  the  robber  and  towards  each  other.  The  great 
had  pinned  a  man  by  the  throat,  and  was  pulling  at  him, 
tn  draw  him  through  the  window,  with  fierce  but  muffled  snarls. 
The  man's  weight  alone  prevented  it.  The  window  was  like  a  picture 
frame-,  and  in  that  frame  there  glared,  with  lolling  tongue  and 
■tuning  eyes,  the  white  face  of  the  blacksmith,  their  courageous 
villanous  husband.  She  uttered  an  appalling  scream,  and 
the  dog  and  choked  him  with  her  two  hands.  He  held, 
led,  and  tore,  till  he  was  all  but  throttled  himself ;  then  he 
id  the  man  fell.  But  what  struck  the  ground  outside, 
;ea  lump  of  lead,  was,  in  truth,  a  lump  of  clay  ;  the  man  was 
quite  dead,  and  fearfully  torn  about  the  throat.  So  did  a  comedy 
end  in  an  appalling  aDd  most  piteous  tragedy ;  not  that  the 
scoundrel  himself  deserved  any  pity,  but  hiB  poor  Wave  \yy&fc«. 
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wife,  to  whom  he  had  not  dared  confide  the  villany  he  medi- 
tated. 

The  outlines  of  this  true  story  were  in  several  journals.  I  have 
put  the  disjointed  particulars  together  as  well  as  I  could.  I  have 
tried  to  learn  the  name  of  the  village,  and  what  became  of  this 
poor  widow,  but  have  failed  hitherto.  Should  these  lines  meet 
the  eye  of  anyone  who  can  tell  me,  I  hope  he  will,  and  without 
delay. 


%  Jbtms  in  £>ta$tm. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES   SWINBURNE. 

I. 

Thou  whose  beauty 

Knows  no  duty 
Due  to  love  that  moves  thee  never, 

Thou  whose  mercies 

Are  men's  curses, 
And  thy  smile  a  scourge  for  ever, 

II. 

Thou  that  givest 

Death  and  livest 
On  the  death  of  thy  sweet  giving,  * 

Thou  that  sparest 

Not  nor  carest 
Though  thy  scorn  leave  no  love  living, 

in. 

Thou  whose  rootless 

Flower  is  fruitless 
As  the  pride  its  heart  encloses, 

But  thine  eyes  are 

As  May  skies  are, 
And  thy  words  like  spoken  roses, 

IV. 

Thou  whose  grace  is 

In  men's  faces 
Fierce  and  wayward  as  thy  will  is, 

Thou  whose  peerless 

Eyes  are  tearless, 
And  thy  thoughts  as  cold  sweet  lilies, 
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v. 

Thou  that  takest 

Hearts  and  makest 
Wrecks  of  loves  to  strew  behind  thee, 

Whom  the  swallow 

Sure  should  follow, 
Finding  summer  where  we  find  thee, 

VI. 

Thou  that  wakest 

Hearts  and  breakest, 
And  thy  broken  hearts  forgive  thee, 

That  wilt  make  no 

Pause  and  take  no 
Grift  that  love  for  love  might  give  thee, 

VII. 

Thou  that  bindest 

Eyes  and  blindest, 
Serving  worst  who  served  thee  longest ; 

Thou  that  speakest, 

And  the  weakest 
Heart  is  his  that  was  the  strongest ; 

VIII. . 

Take  in  season 

Thought  with  reason ; 
Think  what  gifts  are  ours  for  giving  ; 

Hear  what  beauty 

Owes  of  duty 
To  the  love  that  keeps  it  living. 

IX. 

Dust  that  covers 

Long  dead  lovers 
Song  blows  off  with  breath  that  brightens  ; 

At  its  flashes 

Their  white  ashes 
Burst  in  bloom  that  lives  and  lightens. 
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x. 

Had  they  bent  not 

Head  or  lent  not 
Ear  to  love  and  amorous  duties, 

Song  had  never 

Saved  for  ever 
Love,  the  least  of  all  their  beauties. 

XI. 

All  the  golden 

Names  of  olden 
Women  yet  by  men's  love  cherished, 

All  our  dearest 

Thoughts  hold  nearest, 
Had  they  loved  not,  all  had  perished. 

xn. 

If  no  fruit  is 

Of  thy  beauties, 
Tell  me  yet,  since  none  may  win  them, 

What  and  wherefore 

Love  should  care  for 
Of  all  good  things  hidden  in  them  ? 

XIII. 

Pain  for  profit 

Comes"  but  of  it, 
If  the  lips  that  lure  their  lover's 

Hold  no  treasure 

Past  the  measure 
Of  the  lightest  hour  that  hovers. 

XIV. 

If  they  give  not 

Or  forgive  not 
Gifts  or  thefts  for  grace  or  guerdon, 

Love  that  misses 

Fruit  of  kisses 
Long  will  bear  no'thankless  burden. 
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XV. 


If  they  care  not 

Though  love  were  not, 
If  no  breath  of  his  burn  through  them, 

Joy  must  borrow 

Song  from  sorrow, 
Fear  teach  hope  the  way  to  woo  them. 

XVI. 

Grief  has  measures 

Soft  as  pleasure's, 
Fear  has  moods  that  hope  lies  deep  in, 

Songs  to  sing  him, 

Dreams  to  bring  him, 
And  a  red-rose  bed  to  sleep  in. 

XVII. 

Hope  with  fearless 

Looks  and  tearless 
Lies  and  laughs  too  near  the  thunder ; 

Fear  hath  sweeter 

Speech  and  meeter 
For  heart's  love  to  hide  him  under. 

XVIII. 

Joy  by  daytime 

Fills  his  playtime 
Full  of  songs  loud  mirth  takes  pride  in  ; 

Night  and  morrow 

Weave  round  sorrow 
Thoughts  as  soft  as  sleep  to  hide  in. 

XIX. 

Graceless  facep, 

Loveless  graces 
Are  but  motes  in  light  that  quicken, 

Sands  that  run  down 

Ere  the  sundown, 
Rose-leaves  dead  ere  autumn  sicken. 
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xx. 

Fair  and  fruitless 
Charms  are  bootless 

Spells  to  ward  off  age's  peril : 
Lips  that  give  not 
Love  shall  live  not, 

Eyes  that  meet  not  eyes  are  sterile. 

XXI. 

But  the  beauty 

Bound  in  duty 
Fast  to  love  that  falls  off  never, 

Love  shall  cherish 

Lest  it  perish, 
And  its  root  bears  fruit  for  ever. 
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BY  T!IE  AUTUOK  OF  '  LADY  ACDLEY'S  SECRET. ' 

Chapter  XIX. 
'two  bottls  may  bleep  and  ward  up  one.' 
It  was  about  a  week  after  Mr.  Pentreath  had  begun  Werther, 
and  he  was  now  approaching  the  end  of  the  story,  when  lie  came 
to  the  minister's  house  at  his  usual  hour,  and  found  Cynthia 
sitting  alone  in  the  parlour.  Naomi  had  a  headache,  and  had  gone 
upstairs  to  lie  down.  It  was  not  often  that  Joshua  Haggard's 
daughter  gave  way  to  any  such  feminine  ailment,  and  it  was  a  sur- 
prise to  Oswald  to  find  her  absent.  He  had  been  riding  among 
his  farms  all  the  morning,  looking  at  ancient  tiled  roofs  that  had 
a  tendency  to  subside  in  the  middle ;  at  barns  and  cart-sheds,  with 
mouldering  thatches  and  worm-eaten  timbers ;  at  enclosures  of 
meadow-land,  where  primroses,  cowslips,  and  wild  hyacinths  grew 
abundantly,  but  where  the  grass  was  sour  for  lack  of  draining, 

'  I  wanted  her  to  rest  on  the  sofa  here,"  said  Cynthia, '  but  she 
fancied  she  would  be  better  in  a  darkened  room.  She  has  l>een 
looking  ill  for  the  last  few  days.  I  am  sometimes  afraid ' — timidly, 
and  with  hesitation — ■  that  she  is  not  o,iute  happy.' 

'  I  am  afraid  we  are  none  of  us  quite  happy,'  answered  Oswi 
with  an  undisguised  sigh. 

Cynthia's  needle  travelled  to  and  frowith  the  usual  rhythm.  It 
seemed  to  Oswald  as  if  it  were  some  weary  tune  to  which  he  was 
forced  to  listen. 

4  Shall  I  go  on  with  Werther?'  he  asked  presently,  after  he 
had  looked  at  the  stocks  and  carnations,  and  over  them  at  the 
sleepy  old  Inn,  where  the  landlord  stood  in  his  porch  aud  contem- 
[iIhUiI  his  neighbours,  like  an  image  of  immutability.  People 
win.  DDttU  remember  Combhollow  twenty  years  ago,  remembered 
just  the  same  figure  in  the  porch.  It  had  grown  a  trifle  more 
Oban  iii  the  twenty  years,  that  was  all. 

'  1  Would  rather  you  waited  till  Naomi  was  well  enough  to  hear 
Uw  end,'  said  Cynthia. 
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'But  are  not  you  anxious  to  know  what  becomes  of  that  un- 
happy wretch  ?  Have  you  no  pity  for  him  ?  '  asked  Oswald,  almost 
angrily. 

'I  pity  him  for  being  so  wretched,'  answered  Cynthia ;  '  but  I 
think  if  he  had  been  good,  and  wise,  and  brave,  ho  would  have 
gone  far  away  where  be  would  never  have  seen  Charlotte  any  more. 
Instead  of  writing  unhappy  letters  to  his  friend  lie  would  have 
payed  to  God  to  help  him,  and  fled  from  temptation.' 

'  You  will  see  that  in  the  end  he  did  go  away— very  far  from 
llnrlotte  and  temptation.  But  you  have  seen  him  in  the  heat  of 
tie  battle  :  you  will  see  him  by  and  by  a  conqueror — or  conquered 
—whichever  you  like  to  call  it.' 

'Will  you  let  me  read  the  end  for  myself?  You  can  read  it 
aiond  to  us  both  when  Naomi  is  better.' 

'No;  you  shall  hear  the  end,  as  you  have  heard  the  rest — from 
my  lips.' 

'But  Naomi — '  expostulated  Cynthia. 

'I  will  read  it  again  to  Naomi.  Why  should  I  not  read  it 
to  you  this  afternoon  ?  You  have  !>een  more  interested  in  the 
story  than  Naomi.' 

Cynthia  made  no  further  objection,  but  went  on  with  her  work 
silently.  Oswald  took  bis  favourite  seat  by  the  open  window,  in 
the  shadow  of  the  chintz  curtain,  with  the  spicy  odours  of  stocks 
and  carnations  floating  in  upon  the  sultry  air.  They  had  the 
room  almost  entirely  to  themselves.  Aunt  Judith  came  in  and 
out  two  or  three  times  in  the  afternoon  on  some  small  errand,  and 
looked  at  the  two  with  a  curious  expression  in  her  sharp  black  eyes 
—a  look  which  might  have  set  Oswald  thinking  had  he  been  obser- 
vant enough  to  notice  it.  But  he  was  deep  in  the  sorrows  of 
Werther,  who  was  fast  approaching  bis  final  agony,  and  Cynthia 
was  listening  as  she  had  listened  that  other  day  in  the  wood,  with 
her  hands  lying  idle  in  her  lap,  and  the  glossy  white  linen  she  had 
been  working  upon  crumpled  in  a  heap  under  those  idle  hands. 

'Very  nicely  Joshua's  new  shirts  will  get  on  at  that  rate,  and 
she  so  eager  to  set  about  them,'  mused  Judith  as  she  went  back  to 
the  shop,  with  close-locked  lips.  '  To  think  that  novel-reading  and 
such  abominations  should  flourish  in  my  brother's  house !  But 
what  else  could  be  expected  of  such  a  marriage?  Lucky  for 
Joshua  if  nothing  worse  comes  of  it.' 

Oswald  read  on,  in  nowise  disturbed  by  Miss  Haggard's  entrance 
to  look  for  an  accounts-book  in  the  bureau,  or  to  get  her  thimble 
from  the  chimney-piece.  He  had  come  to  that  scene  of  abject 
passion — of  self-abandonment  and  despair — when  Werther,  having 
resolved  to  put  an  end  to  his  misery,  comes  in  the  winter  evening 
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to  see  his  idol  for  the  last  time.  Forgetful  of  herself  for  the 
moment,  Charlotte  reproaches  him  for  coming.  She  shrinks  from 
the  idea  of  being  alone  with  him,  and  recovers  her  self-possession 
with  an  effort.  She  seats  herself  at  her  harpsichord,  and  begins  a 
minuet ;  then  asks  Werther  to  read  to  her  his  own  translation  of  a 
part  of  Ossian,  which  he  brought  her  a  few  days  ago.  Perhaps  no 
scene  in  the  wide  range  of  sentimental  fiction  surpasses  this  in 
restrained  power,  in  suppressed  passion.  Not  a  whisper,  not  a 
thought  of  impurity  sullies  the  picture  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last :  there  is  only  a  fatal,  irresistible  love. 

'She  tore  herself  from  him,  and  in  hopeless  bewilderment, 
trembling  between  love  and  anger,  she  cried :  "  This  is  the  last 
time,  Werther !  You  must  see  me  no  more."  And  casting  a  look 
full  of  love  upon  the  wretched  one,  she  fled  into  the  adjoining 
room,  and  shut  the  door  behind  her.  Werther  stretched  out  his 
arms  after  her,  but  dared  not  detain  her.  He  lay  upon  the 
ground,  his  head  on  the  sofa,  and  remained  in  this  position  for  half 
an  hour,  until  a  sudden  noise  recalled  him  to  himself.  It  was  the 
servant,  who  came  to  lay  the  table.  He  walked  up  and  down 
the  room,  and  when  he  found  himself  alone  again,  went  to 
Charlotte's  door,  and  called  in  a  low  voice :  "  Lotte,  Lotte !  only 
one  word — one  farewell ! "  There  was  no  answer.  He  waited,  and 
knocked,  and  waited  again — then  tore  himself  away,  crying, 
"  Farewell,  Lotte !     Farewell,  for  ever !  " 

Cynthia  sat  listening  with  dilated  eyes  and  hands  tightly 
clasped,  as  if  the  whole  scene  were  reality — as  if  she  could  see 
Werther  there,  at  her  feet,  grovelling  on  the  ground.  There 
stood  the  open  harpsichord  at  which  Charlotte  had  been  playing. 
The  vivid  picture  shaped  itself  before  her  eyes:  the  winter 
evening  and  home-like  fire-lit  room;  the  hopeless  sinner  lying 
there  unpitied  and  alone,  the  suicide's  dark  resolve  in  his  mind. 
And  Charlotte  knew  not  his  fatal  intention.  She  refused  him 
the  poor  comfort  of  a  last  farewell.  No  hand  was  stretched  out  to 
save  him.     It  was  too  awful  a  picture. 

Cynthia  clasped  her  hands  before  her  face,  and  burst  into  tears. 
In  the  next  moment  Oswald  was  on  his  knees  beside  her,  trying  to 
unclasp  those  small  nervous  hands. 

4  You  pity  Aim,'  he  cried,  passionately ;  i  pity  me,  then,  for  I 
suffer  as  he  suffered  ;  I  love  as  he  loved,  and  yet  have  courage  to 
live,  and  to  go  on  fighting  with  an  invincible  passion — though  I  feel 
the  struggle  is  vain — and  to  try  to  be  happy  with  another — yes,  to 
hold  firmly  to  the  tie  which  once  promised  happiness,  and  which 
now  means  only  bondage.  Pity  me,  Cynthia,  pity  me — not  that 
poor  shadow  in  the  book,  who  lived  and  suffered,  and  is  dead 
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and  at  rest — for  there  was  such  a  man.  Pity  me,  Cynthia,  for 
I  have  loved  you  and  have  been  fighting  against  that  love  ever 
since  that  sweet  time  before  my  father's  death,  when  you  came  to 
his  sick-bed  as  an  angel  of  mercy,  and  brought  woe  unutterable 
to  me.' 

He  had  poured  forth  his  confession  in  a  torrent  of  words  not  to 
be  arrested  by  Cynthia's  choked  sobs  or  look  of  horror,  or  the 
pleading  gesture  of  her  tremulous  hands. 

*  Oswald,  how  can  you  be  so  cruel  ? ' 

*  Cruel !  Is  it  cruel  to  sufivr,  to  be  miserable,  to  know  myself 
the  worst  and  weakest  of  men,  and  to  hate  myself— aa  I  do, 
Cynthia,  from  my  soul  ?  Do  you  think  I  have  not  struggled  ? 
Yes,  and  conquered  myself,  after  a  fashion.  I  am  going  to  marry 
Naomi,  and  we  are  to  be  a  happy  couple,  as  married  couples  go 
nowadays — happier  than  nine  out  of  ten,  perhaps,  for  at  least  I 
can  admire  and  respect  my  wife,  and  I  once  believed  I  loved  her, 
before  I  knew  you  and  the  hidden  depths  of  my  own  heart,  and 
the  meaning  of  that  word  "  love."  Yes,  we  are  going  to  be  vastly 
happy.  The  builders  are  doing  wonders  for  our  house,  and  we 
shall  be  thought  much  of,  and  looked  up  to  by  the  neighbourhood. 
I  may  keep  a  pack  of  hounds,  very  likely,  by  and  by,  and  teach 
my  wife  to  ride  across  country.  I  am  not  going  to  shoot  myself 
aa'Wertherdid.' 

*  Why  did  you  read  that  book  to  me?'  asked  Cynthia,  with  a 
piteous  accent  that  thrilled  him.  It  sounded  like  an  admission  of 
weakness — a  faint  cry  of  despair. 

'  Why  ?  *  he  cried,  trying  to  take  her  hands  in  both  his  own. 
*  Can't  you  understand  why  ?  Because  it  is  my  own  story  ;  because 
it  was  my  only  way  of  telling  you  my  love  ;  and  I  burned  to  tell 
you.  It  was  an  irresistible  longing.  I  could  not  keep  silence  any 
longer:  somehow- — in  some  language,  if  not  in  plainest  speech— I 
must  tell  you.  And  now  bid  me  die,  my  Charlotte,  and  I  will 
slay  myself  like  Werther.  Only  say  to  me,  Life  would  bo  easier 
for  all  of  us  if  thou  wert  dead,  and  I  will  not  live  another  day  to 
disturb  your  placid  existence.  I  am  your  slave,  dearest — your 
abject  obedient  slave.1 

'  If  you  are,'  said  Cynthia,  trembling  violently,  and  paler  than 
the  wood  anemones  she  bad  gathered  to  deck  the  old  Squire's  sick 
room, — '  if  you  are,  you  will  obey  me.  Never  speak  to  me  again 
as  you  have  spoken  to-day — forget  that  you  have  ever  been  so 
wicked.  Ask  your  Saviour  to  give  you  a  better  heart,  and  respect 
my  dear  husband  and  his  daughter.' 

Before  Oswald  could  answer,  honest  Sally  entered  with  the  big 
tea-tray,  knowing  no  more   of  the  fhun&mVraA 
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passion  in  the  atmosphere  than  the  maid  who  laid  the  supper  in 
the  story  of  Werther.  Mr.  Pentreath  had  risen  from  his  knees 
to  pace  the  room  after  that  last  speech  of  his,  and  there  was 
no  extraordinary  picture  offered  to  the  eye  of  the  hand-maiden. 
Cynthia  folded  her  work  even  more  carefully  than  usual,  but  with 
hands  that  trembled  sorely.  She  smoothed  the  white  linen  gar- 
ment which  had  progressed  so  slightly  towards  completion  this 
afternoon,  and  laid  it  in  its  allotted  place,  and  took  her  stand  by 
the  window,  watching  for  her  husband's  return.  She  tried  to 
seem  at  her  ease,  but  not  the  faintest  tinge  of  colour  relieved  the 
absolute  pallor  of  her  face.  Strangely  was  that  face  changed 
from  the  radiant  countenance  that  had  welcomed  Joshua  Haggard 
at  Penmoyle,  one  little  year  ago. 

Oswald  walked  up  and  down  the  parlour  while  Sally  set  put 
the  homely  feast — a  big  loaf  in  an  iron  tray,  a  brown  butter-pot  of 
Wedgwood  ware,  a  dish  of  lettuce  and  overgrown  radishes. 
Anon  appeared  Miss  Haggard ;  and  had  either  Oswald  or  Cynthia 
been  in  an  observant  mood,  they  might  have  remarked  that  the 
industrious  Judith  had  not  paid  as  much  attention  as  usual  to  her 
afternoon  toilet.  The  corkscrew  curls  were  somewhat  roughened, 
the  large  mosaic  brooch,  which  she  was  wont  to  put  on  by  way  of 
evening  dress,  was  missing. 

4 1  think  I'll  go  and  have  a  look  at  the  builders,'  said  Oswald, 
taking  up  his  hat.  '  I'll  come  round  again  in  the  evening,  perhaps, 
and  see  how  Naomi  is.' 

No  one  attempted  to  hinder  his  going ;  so,  after  a  brief  adieu  to 
the  two  ladies,  he  departed,  leaving  Werther  lying  on  the  little 
round  table  by  the  window.  Cynthia  took  up  the  volume,  and 
turned  eagerly  to  the  page  at  which  he  had  left  off  reading. 

4  Ah ! '  sighed  Miss  Haggard, 4  that's  the  worst  of  novel  reading. 
It  grows  upon  people.' 

Cynthia  neither  heeded  nor  heard.  Her  thoughts  were  with 
the  suicide  who  was  roaming  bareheaded  in  the  winter  night,  out- 
side the  gates  of  the  little  town,  not  knowing  whither  or  how  long 
he  wandered. 

Joshua  came  in  while  his  wife  was  standing  with  the  open  book 
in  her  hand,  absorbed,  unconscious  of  his  entrance. 

4  Why,  little  one,  how  pale  you  are,'  he  said,  in  that  gentler 
tone  which  his  voice  assumed  unwittingly  whenever  he  spoke  to 
his  wife.  ( I  missed  your  welcoming  look  as  I  came  across  the 
street.' 

4  There's  too  much  novel-reading    in  this  family,'  snapped 
.  Judith.   4  You  mustn't  expect  things  to  go  on  as  they  ought,  if  you 
let  the  young  squire  bring  bad  books  into  your  house.' 
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This  is  not  a  bud  book,'  tried  Cynthia,  indignantly.  'It  is  a 
beautiful  book.' 

*I  say  that  it  is  a  bad  book,'  answered  Judith,  fiercely.  'And 
I've  good  reason  to  know  it — a  book  that  puts  bad  thoughts  into 
people's  heads.     Gainsay  me  if  you  dare,  Mrs.  Haggard.' 

Cynthia's  white  face  turned  from  her  dumbly.  What  did  she 
guess — what  had  she  overheard  ?  Something,  assuredly.  Deepest 
shame  took  possession  of  Joshua's  wife.  She  felt  the  burden  of 
unspeakable  guilt — she  who  was  only  the  passive  object  of  an 
unauthorised  passion. 

"Why,  Judith,  Cynthia,  what  is  thisl  Who  woidd  dare  to 
bring  a  wicked  book  into  my  bouse;  my  son  that  soon  is  to  be, 
■bote  all  ?  And  if  he  were  capable  of  doing  such  a  shameful  thing, 
would  my  wife  read  the  book  ? ' 

'  It  i;.  not  wicked,'  said  Cynthia,  handing  him  the  offending 
WVrtlior.  *It  is  a  story  of  sorrow — not  wickedness.  If  stories 
are  to  be  written  at  all,  they  must  tell  of  sorrow— and  human 
weakness,  and  sinfulness.     Even  the  Bible  tells  us  that  life  is  made 

'Very  much  so,'  remarked  Judith.  'There's  nothing  the  Bihle 
rays  about  human  nature's  wickedness  that  human  nature  doesn't 
faithfully  carry  out.' 

Joshua  took  the  book  and  glanced  at  it  helplessly.  He  was 
not  able  to  take  a  bird's  eye  view  of  plot  and  style,  Bwoop  upon  a 
catchword  here  and  there ;  and  straightway  make  up  his  mind  (hat 
the  book  was  altogether  vile,  after  the  manner  of  certain  modern 
critics.  He  turned  the  leaves  thoughtfully,  saw  a  story  told  in  i 
series  of  letters,  much  talk  of  the  beauties  of  nature,  a  little 
philosophy,  some  mention  of  a  country  pastor,  and  cluldren — their 
innocent  gambols  in  rustic  gardens,  their  affection  for  a  kind  elder 
sister,  bread  and  butter,  village  life,  a  pastoral  air  altogether  :  not 
a  bad  book  assuredly,  decided  Joshua. 

'  I  do  not  think,  my  dear  Judith,  that  you  are  a  very  acute 
judge  of  literature,'  he  said,  mildly. 

'Perhaps  not,'  assented  Miss  Haggard,  with  a  faint  moan. 
'  But  I  hope  I  am  a  tolerable  judge  of  human  nature.' 

*I  can  trust  my  future  son's  honour  for  not  bringing  any  ill- 
cttoseu  book  into  my  house;  and  I  can  trust  my  wife's  purity  well 
enough  to  know  that  it  would  revolt,  against  anything  evil.' 

'Nothing  like  trustfulness  in  this  life,'  remarked  Judith, 
sententious!}-,  as  she  took  up  the  teapot. 

Now  a  genera!  proposition — indisputable  in  its  nature  though 
vague  in  its  drift—  flung  out  in  this  way,  has  a  tendency  to 
instil  disquiet   into  the   most   tranquil   mind.      TUete   'Na*  \«A. 
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much  in  the  words,  but  the  tone  meant  a  great  deal ;  most  of 
all,  a  kind  of  scornful  pity.  It  was  like  that  remark  of  Iago'a 
anent  Michael  Cassio's  honesty.  The  plainest,  most  straightforward 
observation ;  yet  dropping  the  poison  seed  of  doubt  into  the  heart 
of  the  listener. 

Joshua  Haggard  looked  at  his  sister's  pursed-up  lips  wonder- 
ingly,  and  then  at  his  wife's  pale  face,  in  which  there  was  an 
expression  that  was  new  to  him. 

Great  heavens!  what  did  it  mean?  Not  guilt;  not  the 
lightest  taint  of  evil?  No;  he  could  never  believe  the  faintest 
shadow  of  evil  of  his  beloved — not  even  the  most  venial  deceit, 
the  smallest  double-dealing.  She  was  the  purest  of  the  pure; 
pure  as  the  saintly  damsels  of  old — the  women  who  ministered 
to  the  apostles  in  the  sweet  early  dawn  of  Christianity.  He  could 
admit  her  to  be  if  o  less  pure  than  these — as  white  a  soul — un- 
sullied by  human  frailty.  He  had  preached  the  sinfulness  of  the 
human  heart — it  was  the  very  key-stone  of  his  creed — a  sinful 
humanity  in  need  of  being  called  and  regenerated,  chosen  and 
purified,  redeemed  by  a  vicarious  sacrifice.  But  here  he  was  false 
to  his  own  theology — he  would  not  admit  of  original  sin  in  this 
one  pure  soul.  Love  had  issued  his  imperious  edict,  like  a  papal 
bull,  and  this  one  woman  was  to  be  without  sin. 

'  My  love,  you  are  trembling,'  said  Joshua,  taking  his  wife's 
cold  hand,  after  a  long  and  earnest  scrutiny  of  the  pale  sad  face. 
'  There  must  be  something  amiss  in  the  book  if  it  has  agitated 
you  so.' 

4  It  is  a  very  sorrowful  story,'  she  faltered ;  '  I  could  not  help 
crying — at  the  end.' 

'  Oswald  must  bring  you  no  more  books  to  make  you  unhappy. 
I  heard  you  all  laughing  pleasantly  one  afternoon  when  he  was 
reading  some  Scotch  book,  about  an  old  gentleman  and  a  dog. 
He  must  bring  you  only  pleasant  books.  In  a  world  where  there 
is  so  much  real  sorrow,  it  is  foolish  and  even  wrong  to  waste  our 
tears  upon  story-books.  That  is  one  reason  why  I  have  always 
tried  to  keep  such  books  out  of  my  house.' 

'  I  will  never  read  such  stories  again,'  said  Cynthia  earnestly. 
'  Only  tell  me  how  to  please  you,  and  I  will  be  obedient  in  all 
things.' 

Judith  sighed  audibly.  It  was  a  way  she  had  at  times,  and 
always  exercised  a  depressing  influence  upon  her  family  circle. 

'  Is  there  anything  wrong,  Judith  ? '  enquired  the  minister. 

'  No,  brother ;  it's  only  my  chest.' 

This  was  her  invariable  answer ;  but  as  medical  science  had 
never  yet  discovered  anything,  amiss  in  this  region — not  so  much 
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as  a  brief  attack  of  indigestion — the  reply  was  generally  accepted 
as  a  sort  of  formula,  and  for  sighing  was  taken  to  mean  something 
which  Miss  Haggard  did  not  choose  to  communicate. 

'  My  dearest,  you  have  always  been  obedient,'  said  Joshua, 
pressing  his  wife's  little  hand.  '  I  have  never  been  dissatisfied 
with  you.  But  I  do  not  like  to  see  you  low-spirited  about  a 
foolish  book,  written  by  some  weak-minded  German,'  said  Joshua, 
with  a  sublime  ignorance  as  to  the  pretentions  of  the  great 
Wolfgang. 

'  Try  me  with  some  hard  thing,'  exclaimed  Cynthia  with  in- 
creasing earnestness ;  *  put  my  gratitude  and  affection  to  the 
proof.  Do  I  forget  what  you  have  done  for  me — how  you  saved  me 
from  heathen  ignorance  ?  how  I  owe  you  all  that  I  am  and  all 
that  I  hope  to  be  ?  Could  I  be  ungrateful  to  you,  my  benefactor 
and  my  deliverer  ? ' 

Had  Judith  Haggard  been  a  student  of  Shakespeare,  she 
would  have  here  quoted  Ophelia's  remark  upon  the  player-queen, 
inwardly  or  audibly — 

'  Methinks  the  lady  doth  protest  too  much ! ' 

But,  as  her  sole  notion  of  the  poet  was  that  he  had  been  rather 
a  low  and  loose-lived  person  who  wrote  plays,  and  glorified  much 
drinking  of  sack  and  canary  as  a  cardinal  virtue,  she  relieved  her 
feelings  with  another  sigh,  deeper  than  the  last. 

4  Don't  mind  me,  brother,'  she  said, i  it's  only  my  chest.' 

Joshua  neither  heard  the  sigh  nor  the  excuse ;  his  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  wife's  white  face,  down  which  the  gathering  tears 
rolled  slowly. 

4  Ungrateful,  my  love ! '  he  cried ; '  have  I  ever  claimed  gratitude 
from  you  ?  My  part  has  been  to  thank  God  for  having  given  me 
so  dear  a  companion.  Only  be  happy,  my  darling ;  that  is  the 
sole  obedience  I  ask  from  you.  Let  no  foolish  fancies  out  of  books 
disturb  your  peace  of  mind.  God  has  given  us  real  happiness, 
dear ;  let  us  be  thankful  for  it  and  value  it,  lest  the  cloud  should 
come  upon  us  because  we  have  made  light  of  the  sunshine.' 

He  drew  her  to  him  and  kissed  her  tenderly ;  and  in  that  hour 
at  least  there  was  no  shadow  of  distrust  in  his  mind. 

Ciiafter   XX. 

'AND  ALL  18  DH088  THAT  IS  NOT  HELENA.' 

It  was  some  time  before  Oswald  saw  his  betrothed  after  that  last 
reading  of  Werther ;  and  the  book  remained  a  broken  story  for 
Naomi,  who  knew  not  the  issue  of  Werther's  fatal  love.  Cynthia 
carried  the  volume  up  to  her  own  room,  and  read  it,  and  iwptc*\«* 
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it  in  secret,  and  then  hid  it  under  the  little  stock  of  ribbons  and 
collars  and  feminine  prettinesses — all  of  the  simplest,  most  puri- 
tanical kind — which  she  had  acquired  since  she  had  been  Joshua 
Haggard's  wife.  She  put  the  book  away  out  of  sight,  as  if  it  were 
a  guilty  thing,  feeling  that  it  had  brought  her  face  to  face  with 
a  guilty  secret.  But  for  the  book,  those  wicked  words  of  Oswald's 
might  never  have  been  spoken.  The  sad — the  awful,  inexpiable 
guilt  would  have  existed,  all  the  same,  in  the  depths  of  two  erring 
hearts;  but  it  might  never  have  found  a  voice.  Werther  had 
given  form  and  language  to  that  mysterious  and  sinful  passion — 
bitterest  proof  of  poor  humanity's  ingrained  iniquity. 

*  Not  by  ourselves  can  we  escape  sin,'  she  cried,  on  her  knees, 
in  abject  self-abasement.  '  We  are  nothing  of  ourselves :  not  even 
faithful  to  the  most  sacred  ties — not  even  true  to  our  own  affec- 
tions— not  even  pure  or  constant.  Only  by  Thee,  0  Redeemer  I — 
only  by  Thee  can  we  escape  the  snares  our  erring  hearts  set  for  us ; 
only  through  Thee  can  we  break  loose  from  the  bondage  of  ori- 
ginal sin.  Oh,  pity  him,  spotless  Saviour — pity  this  helpless  sinner ; 
pity  me,  for  I  love  him.'  She  was  not  afraid  to  carry  this  secret 
sorrow,  sinful  as  it  was,  to  the  foot  of  the  cross.  Her  husband's 
theology  had  taught  her  that  Calvary  was  the  sinner's  altar — his 
temple  of  expiation ;  the  threshold  of  Heaven,  on  which  all 
guilty  hearts  could  lay  their  burdens  down,  and  pass,  purified  from 
earthly  stain,  and  liberated  from  earthly  chains,  through  the 
golden  gate  beyond  it.  The  deeper  the  guilt,  the  surer  welcome 
for  the  penitent. 

Cynthia's  guilt  was  but  a  thought — a  fond,  weak  yielding  to  a 
dream  of  impossible  happiness ;  a  sinful  regret  for  the  things  that 
might  have  been.  She  had  not  stood  firmly  against  the  insidious 
approach  of  the  tempter ;  she  had  suffered  him  to  steal  upon  her 
footsteps  unawares ;  she  had  not  shut  her  eyes  and  refused  to  see 
the  dangerous,  dazzling  vision.  Passion  was  an  unknown  element 
in  this  purely  sentimental  and  poetic  nature.  Love,  for  Cynthia, 
could  never  mean  storm  and  fever,  guilt  and  ruin ;  but  it  might 
mean  corroding  remorse,  a  slow  and  silent  despair. 

When  had  she  first  discovered  that  something  amiss  in  her 
placid  life — that  little  rift  in  the  lute  which  made  life's  music 
dumb  ?  Closest  self-examination  would  have  scarcely  enabled  her 
to  answer  that  question.  It  might  be,  perhaps,  that  on  the  morning 
when  Oswald  parted  from  her  at  her  husband's  door — in  the  blank 
sorrow  of  his  face,  with  its  look  of  mute  appeal,  in  the  tears  he 
shed  upon  her  hand  as  he  clasped  it  in  his  own — she  had  faintly 
understood  a  secret  which  was  to  become  plainer  to  her  by  and 
by.    The  thought,  vague  though  it  was  at  first,  had  brought  sorrow/ 
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had  felt  a  restraint  in  the  presence  of  Naomi's  lover,  and 
striven  to  avoid  him.  But  the  days  in  which  she  did  not  see 
teemed  desolate  and  empty;  and  then,  not  weighing  the  conse- 
quences or  meaning  of  her  acts,  she  weakly  yielded  to  the  desire 
to  be  in  his  company,  and  allowed  herself  to  he  the  companion  of 
Naomi's  walks,  the  sharer  of  her  lover's  attentions.  This  was  the 
fin  she  now  looked  hack  upon  as  the  Mack  spot  in  her  life — this 
was  when  she  had  suffered  the  tempter  to  overtake  her  steps,  to 
walk  by  her  side. 

0  happy  fatal  afternoons  in  wood  or  wilderness — on  the  hills — 
by  the  malachite  and  purple  sea  !  She  could  see  the  bright  face 
looking  up  at  her ;  she  could  hear  the  low  thrilling  voice  reading 
met  sad  verse  that  seemed  to  speak  straight  to  her  heart — to 
hive  been  written  and  meant  only  for  her ;  she  could  see  and  hear 
tlie  earthly  tempter  even  now,  in  this  hour  of  penitence  and  grief. 

'  Oh  I  if  I  had  never  seen  you,  if  I  had  never  known  you,  I 
•btoU  have  been  innocent  and  true  all  the  days  of  my  life ;  worthy 
of  Joshua's  noble  heart.' 

She  could  pray  no  more.  She  eat  upon  the  ground,  lost  in 
foolish  memories,  recalling  her  first  days  at  Combhollow,  and  all 
the  peaceful  time,  before  she  had  given  up  her  soul  to  this  guilty 
dream.  She  remembered  that  autumn  afternoon,  the  first  time 
Ae  saw  Oswald — she  standing  by  the  hearth,  with  her  bonnet  in 
her  band  ;  he  coming  in  at  the  door. 

'  And  he  was  nothing  to  me,'  she  thought,  wonderingly.  '  If 
lie  bad  died  that  night,  I  should  only  have  been  sorry  for  Naomi's 
nke.' 

She  had  thought  him  handsome — different  in  every  way 
&om  all  other  men  she  had  ever  seen — a  new  creature.  He  was 
like  a  picture  that  Joshua  had  shown  her  in  an  old  country-house 
they  went  to  see  in  their  brief  honeymoon — the  portrait  of  a 
young  man  in  dark-green  velvet  clothes  of  a  curious  fashion,  with 
ttir  hair  falling  on  his  shoulders,  and  a  melancholy  look  in  his 
eyw.  How  often  she  had  seen  that  melancholy  look  in  Oswald's 
eyes,  after  the  Squire's  death,  and  had  known  only  too  well  that  it 
i  not  grief  for  his  father  that  made  him  sad ! 
How  gradually  it  had  crept  into  her  heart,  this  weak,  wicked 
Ion '  Hid  it  come  like  a  bold  assailant,  she  could  have  repulsed 
but  sweetly,  slowly,  gently,  like  the  tender  dawn  of  a  summer 
aoraing,  this  new  light  had  overspread  the  sky  of  life.  How 
bear  her  life  without  it! 
duty,'  she  cried,  wresting  herself  from  this  web  of 
memories.  '  Oh,  let  me  remember  all  I  owe  my  husband  ; 
me  remember  how  I  worshipped  him  one  little  year,  a^o  •.  wtoA. 
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a  grace  and  honour  I  counted  it  to  be  chosen  by  him.  I  loved 
him,  because  he  was  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  He  is  best  and 
wisest — kindest,  truest.     Whom  have  I  ever  known  equal  to  him  ?  * 


is 


When  Naomi  went  down  to  the  parlour,  a  little  later  tl 
usual,  on  the  morning  after  that  last  reading  of  Werther — languid 
Btill  from  yesterday's  headache — she  found  a  letter  from  Oswald  on 
the  chimney-piece.  Cynthia  was  sitting  at  work  by  the  window — 
just  where  he  had  sat  yesterday.  Judith  was  washingthe  breakfast 
cups  and  saucers  in  a  little  crockery  pan  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  bring  into  the  parlour  for  that  purpose. 

Dearest, — I  have  made  up  my  mind  quite  suddenly  U)  go  to  London,  and 
enquire  about  Arnold's  ship.  It  seems  such  a  strange  thing  that  I  have  had 
no  answer  to  my  letters,  and  I  am  getting-  really  uneasy.  I  Bhall  go  to  Lloyds 
— or  whatever  the  right  pluce  may  be  to  obtain  information  about  a  ship  in 
the  merchant-service.  Forgive  me  for  going  away  so  suddenly  and  without 
waiting  to  say  good-bye.  An  irresistible  impulse  took  bold  of  me.  1  shall 
only  stay  long  enough  to  make  all  needful  enquiries  and  to  take  a  hasty  look 
at  the  city ;  and  I  shall  write  to  tell  you  how  I  get  on. 

God  bless  you,  dear,  and  goodbye. 

Your  always  affectionate 
Oswald. 

Naomi  read  the  letter  twice  over,  surprised  at  this  sudden  im- 
pulse in  Oswald,  who  was  not  subject  to  impulses,  or  at  least  not 
subject  to  carrying  out  their  promptings  when  tliey  prompted 
immediate  action.  He  was  rather  of  a  dreamy  temperament, 
never  doing  anything  to-day  which  he  could  possibly  put  off  till 
to-morrow. 

She  read  the  letter  a  third  time  aloud  to  Cynthia. 

*Did  he  say  anything  about  this  yesterday? '  she  asked.  'Had 
he  any  idea  of  going  to  London  ? ' 

'  I  think  not,'  answered  Cynthia,  working  steadily.  Oh,  blessed 
mechanical  click-click  of  the  needle,  which  went  on  withits  measured 
paces  while  the  pulses  of  the  heart  throbbed  so  stormily  I  Naomi 
gave  a  little  sigh  as  she  folded  the  letter.  It  was  hard  to  lose  him 
for  an  indefinite  time,  were  it  ever  so  short.  And  her  wedding- 
day  seemed  so  far  off  now.  The  neglected  old  Grange  no  longer 
awaited  her  with  its  sober  old-world  look — the  look  it  had  worn 
since  her  infancy.  Confusion  had  fallen  upon  the  old  house, 
and  Naomi  felt  as  if  she  could  have  no  part  in  the  new  house  which 
was  to  arise  from  this  chaos.  Money  was  being  spent  recklessly 
to  make  the  grave  old  mansion  fit  for  a  fine  lady ;  and  Naomi  knew 
that  it  was  not  in  her  to  become  a  fine  lady.  All  the  money  in 
the  world  would  never  make  her  like  Mrs.  Carew  of  the  Knoll,  who 
won;  ro-ge,  and  drOTfl  a  curricle;  or  like  Miss  Donnisthorpe,  th" 
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daughter  of  the  master  of  the  hounds,  who  hunted  the  innocent 
red  deer,  in  a  short  green  hahit,  with  a  gold  band  round  her  velvet 
bunting-cap. 

'  If  he  would  only  keep  to  the  old  simple  ways,'  she  thought, 
looking  back  at  the  departed  Squire's  miserly  plainnesi  of  living 
■with  a  touch  of  regret, '  I  am  sure  we  should  be  much  happier ;  he 
would  spend  his  money  in  doing  good.' 

She  knew,  by  the  experience  of  one  who  had  succoured  and  cared 
for  the  poor,  all  the  sad  details  of  that  dark  picture  which  lies 
behind  the  fair  outside  of  country  life.  That  lovely  landscape,  rich 
in  its  variety  of  colour  aa  the  Queen's  regalia,  is  the  theatre  in 
which  many  a  drama  of  sin  and  suffering,  guiltless  poverty  and 
unmerited  woe,  has  to  be  acted.  Yonder  cottage,  whose  thatched 
roof  makes  bo  pretty  a  feature  in  the  view,  shelters  starvation  :  a 
mother  toiling  to  feed  her  children,  while  their  father  lies  in  gaol 
for — a  rabbit.  Pinched  faces,  untimely  wrinkles,  meet  the  traveller 
in  those  delightful  lanea  where  the  wild  apple  and  the  clustering 
elder  suggest  to  the  poetic  mind  a  land  of  milk  and  honey  and  pome- 
granates— faces  marked  with  the  brand  of  premature  care,  denied 
by  the  cunning  that  is  engendered  of  childish  struggles  with  tyrants 
and  taskmasters,  and  a  hard,  inexorable  fate.  Not  in  fetid  alleys 
and  festering  London  back  slums  only  is  man's  light  with  diffi- 
culty a  bitter  and  crushing  battle  ;  but  here  even,  where  earth  is  a 
paradise,  and  the  untainted  sky  an  Italian  blue,  man  starves  and 
perishes,  and  learns  to  curae  the  unequal  destiny  that  gives  his 
master  all,  and  hira  nothing. 

Naomi  knew  what  poverty  meant  in  a  rural  district ;  and  she 
longed  for  the  power  to  help  and  improve,  and  to  use  the  knowledge 
which  experience  had  given  her.  She  had  talked  to  Oswald  of  the 
labourers'  homes  on  his  estate — hovels  rather  than  houses — and 
had  gently  urged  the  need  for  improvement.  He  had  put  her  off 
lightly,  in  his  pleasant  yielding  way  :  so  full  of  grace  and  beauty  in 
her  flight,  that  she  forgot  the  weakness  it  indicated. 

*  It  shall  be  done,  dear ;  "  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you,"  as  Othello 
says.  We  will  do  wonders  for  the  poor  things.  The  Exeter  archi- 
tect shall  make  a  plan — after  we  are  married.  You  must  let  me 
finish  the  Grange  first,  and  then  I  will  do  anything  you  like ;  but 
I  can't  take  the  builder  off  that  till  his  work  is  done.'  As  if  there 
were  no  other  builder  in  the  world ! 

Oswald  was  in  London,  trying  to  find  his  Lethe  in  the  somewhat 
prosaic  distractions  of  that  capital ; — not  the  London  of  to-day,  with 
itd  Viaduct  and  Embankment,  and  houses  as  tall  aa  those  of  old 
Edinburgh  and  Paris;  its  innumerable  railway-stations,  and  theatre*, 

and  restaurant:),  and  music-halls  •  but  a  city  of  narrower  staeeXa  mi<3 
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more  jovial  manners.  He  knew  no  one,  and  put  up  at  the  busy 
commercial  hotel  at  which  the  Western  coach  deposited  him ;  taking 
no  trouble  to  seek  a  more  refined  habitation.  He  made  his  en- 
quiries about  his  brother's  ship,  and,  after  some  trouble,  found  out 
the  last  port  she  hart  touched  at  in  the  China  seas.  Yet  this  was 
not  much :  for  Arnold  might  have  exchanged  to  another  ship  for 
anything  Oswald  knew  to  the  contrary.  But  to  gain  intelligence 
about  his  absent  brother  had  not  been  Mr.  Pentreath's  only  business 
in  London,  or  even  his  chief  reasoD  for  going  there.  He  went 
thither  in  quest  of  forgetfulness — to  cure  himself,  were  it  curable, 
of  a  passion  that  threatened  to  be  fatal  at  once  to  peace  of  mind 
and  honour.  He  had  torn  himself  away  from  Penmoyle  with  a 
wrench,  thinking  that  to  turn  his  back  upon  Cynthia  might  be 
to  forget  her ;  but,  alas  for  youth's  constancy  to  a  forbidden  dream  1 
the  sweet  face  followed  him  to  the  crowded  city,  and  harassed  him 
by  day,  and  held  him  awake  at  night ;  the  soft  blue  eyes  betrayed 
love's  sad  secret ;  the  tremulous  lips  seemed  to  him  to  murmur : 
*  Yes,  dearest,  I  love  and  pity  you ;  though  it  can  never  be — though 
we  are  parted  in  life  and  eternity,  I  love — I  pity — I  deplore.' 

Not  quite  in  vain  bad  he  loved  her  if  she  but  loved  him  in 
return  ;  though  all  hopes,  dreams,  delights  that  love  could  give — 
were  it  ever  so  erring — must  be  here  laid  down  :  a  solemn  sacrifice 
to  duty  and  honour.  Yes,  there  was  much  comfort — nay,  more  than 
comfort,  a  rapture  that  thrilled  him — in  knowing  that  he  was  loved. 
And  he  did  most  assuredly  know  it,  though  no  admission  had  fallen 
from  Cynthia's  lips.  Their  spirits  had  touched,  as  flame  touches 
Same,  but  a  moment — swift  as  the  quivering  arrows  of  fire  that  flash 
and  fade  in  the  instant ;  yet  the  touch  was  a  revelation.  He  did 
not  doubt  that  she  loved  him. 

He  had  never  meant  to  speak  of  his  love.  This  he  repeated  to 
himself  deprecatingly  in  his  hours  of  remorse.  Passion  had  forced 
his  secret  from  him,  and  he  despised  himself  for  the  confession  that 
had  dishonoured  him.  He  had  meant  to  speak  only  through  Wer- 
ther ;  finding  a  morbid  delight  in  dwelling  upon  the  record  of 
Bufferings  so  like  his  own,  half  assured  that  Cynthia  understood  and 
recognised  his  passion  veiled  in  the  words  of  another ;  and  then 
impulse  and  emotion  had  been  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  had  given 
loose  to  the  desire  of  his  heart,  and  disgraced  himself  for  ever  in  his 
own  eyes,  and  in  the  sight  of  the  woman  he  loved. 

'  She  could  not  look  upon  me  without  loathing  after  that 
wretched  scene,'  he  told  himself.  Yet  the  vision  of  Cynthia  which 
he  carried  with  him  everywhere  did  not  regard  him  with  loathing, 
but  with  a  tender  pity,  a  sad,  immeasurable  love. 

He  tried  to  steep  himself  in  London  dissipations,  knowing  about 
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as  much  of  them  as  a  baby.  If  he  could  have  fallen  in  with  the 
mohawks  of  the  day — the  gentlemen  who  went  to  Epsom  races  in  a 
hearse,  and  wrenched  off  harmless  citizens9  knockers,  or  plucked 
out  their  bell-wires ;  who  drank  porter  with  Hackney  coachmen  and 
their  watermen,  and  made  bosom  friends  of  prize-fighters — he 
would  perchance  have  enrolled  himself  in  that  band  of  choice 
spirits,  and  tried  to  discover  a  new  Lethe  in  the  porter-pot,  wherein 
the  Corinthian  Tom  of  the  period  was  generally  so  fortunate  as 
ipeedily  to  find  that  oblivion  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Death. 
But  Oswald  Pentreath  had  no  introduction  to  this  patrician  set, 
sod  was  fain  to  seek  for  distraction  in  such  simple  pleasures  as 
Vauxhall  and  the  theatres,  where  he  found  something  at  every 
turn  which  reminded  him  of  himself  and  of  Cynthia. 

Sometimes,  a  face  that  had  been  sweet  and  fair  flashed  past 
him  under  the  coloured  lamps  in  the  Vauxhall  groves — bright 
with  artificial  hues — in  its  venal  smile  dimly  recalling  Cynthia's 
innocent  beauty ;  sometimes  a  face  upon  the  stage  reminded  him 
of  hers,  or  a  tone  of  voice  in  some  young  actress  thrilled  him  like 
hers.  Forget  her !  Everything  in  life  was  associated  with  her. 
He  could  not  even  remember  what  life  had  been  like  before  he 
loved  her. 

He  saw  all  that  London  could  show  him — parks,  streets,  theatres, 
gambling-houses,  race-courses,  folly,  extravagance,  vacuity — but 
found  no  forgetfulness.  Nay,  his  passion  grew  and  strengthened  in 
absence.  The  aching  void  in  his  heart  went  with  him  everywhere. 
At  the  play,  when  the  house  was  roaring  at  Tom  and  Jerry,  and 
the  charlies  were  being  carried  off  bodily  in  their  ricketty  old  watch- 
boxes,  Oswald  sat  staring  blankly.  His  thoughts  were  in  the  parlour 
at  Combhollow,  acting  that  foolish  scene  over  again — living  again 
in  the  light  of  Cynthia's  eyes — draining  deep  delight  from  every 
look — however  sad,  however  reproachful — which  told  him  he  was 
beloved. 

He  did  not  yield  himself  up  to  despair  without  a  struggle — which 
was  a  manly  struggle  for  one  whom  Nature  had  made  of  no  heroic 
mould.  He  wrestled  with  himself,  and  tried  to  make  a  stand 
against  the  tempter,  and  had  it  in  his  mind  to  thrust  Joshua's  wife 
out  of  bis  heart,  and  to  be  faithful  to  Joshua's  daughter.  He 
would  go  back  to  Combhollow  in  a  month  or  so,  regenerated ;  and 
would  hurry  on  his  marriage,  and  begin  a  new  life  as  a  useful  and 
worthy  member  of  society. 

*  Arnold  may  be  home  by  that  time,'  he  thought ;  i  and  the 
delight  of  seeing  him  again  will  make  me  forget  everything.' 

In  the  meanwhile,  he  wrote  twice  a  week  to  Naomi,  decorous  and 
amiable  letters,  describing  all  he  saw,  and  telling  nothing  oi  \i\a 
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feelings  or  impressions — hardly  one  word  of  himself  from  beginning 
to  end.  Poor  Naomi  read  and  re-read  the  letters,  and  puzzled  her- 
self sorely  about  them.  He  seemed  to  be  enjoying  himself,  for  he 
was  always  going  to  theatres,  and  operas,  and  races ;  and  he  was 
staying  in  London  longer  than  he  had  intended,  which  proved  that 
he  was  pleased  with  what  he  saw.  Naomi  was  contented  to  bear 
the  pain  of  severance,  for  the  sake  of  his  pleasure ;  but  to  be 
parted  from  him  was  a  sharper  pain  than  she  could  have  thought 
possible  before  he  went.  Life  was  so  empty  without  him !  She 
had  her  father — always  the  first  in  her  esteem,  she  had  told  her- 
self;  she  had  all  her  old  home  duties  and  home  ties ;  but  Oswald's 
absence  took  the  sunshine  and  colour  out  of  everything. 

Chapter  XXI. 

'it  was  thy  lots  proved  false  and  frail.' 

A  cloud  had  fallen  upon  that  quiet  household  at  Combhollow.  A 
sharper  pain  than  Naomi's  sense  of  loss  had  crept  into  the  breast  of 
Naomi's  father,  and  gnawed  it  in  secret,  while  the  strongman  kept 
silence,  ashamed  of  his  suffering — nay,  angry  at  the  human  weak- 
ness which  made  it  possible  for  him  so  to  suffer. 

That  little  scene  with  Cynthia — that  unexplained  mystery  about 
the  book  called  Wertber — had  not  been  without  its  influence  upon 
Joshua  Haggard's  mind.  He  might  have  forgotten  it,  and  gone 
on  trusting  implicitly — as  it  was  his  nature  to  trust  where  he  con- 
fided at  all — had  he  been  true  to  his  own  instincts ;  but  this 
privilege — the  melancholy  privilege  of  being  happy  and  deceived— 
had  not  been  allowed  him.  Judith  bad  hinted,  and  whispered,  and 
looked,  and  insinuated,  and,  without  committing  herself  to  any 
direct  statement,  had  contrived  to  poison  her  brother's  mind  with  a 
shapeless  suspicion  of  his  wife's  purity. 

Cynthia  had  drooped  somewhat  after  that  evening  on  which 
she  sobbed  out  her  despair  upon  her  husband's  breast.  The  pale 
cheek  had  not  regained  its  wild-rose  bloom ;  the  sweet  blue  eyes 
had  grown  dull  and  languid.  The  young  wife  looked  like  one  who 
sickened  under  the  burden  of  some  secret  sorrow.  She  was  not 
strong  enough  to  suppress  the  outward  signs  of  a  heart  ill  at  ease. 

Joshua  saw  the  change  ;  at  first  wondered  at  it,  and  then,  en- 
lightened by  Judith's  hints,  began  to  suspect. 

Cynthia  was  not  happy.  It  was  no  bodily  sickness  which 
oppressed  her,  but  a  secret  grief. 

Was  it  that  she  regretted  her  marriage  with  him — that  she  had 
chosen  him  hastily,  mistaking  religious  fervour  for  love?  This 
seemed  likely  enough. 
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'  How  should  she  love  me,'  he  asked  himself ;  i  a  man  more  than 
twice  her  age ;  grave — full  of  cares  for  serious  things  ?  Is  it  natural 
that  she  should  find  happiness  in  my  society  or  in  the  life  she  leads 
here  ?  Naomi  is  different ;  she  has  been  brought  up  to  this  quiet 
life — to  see  all  things  in  the  same  sober  light.  Cynthia  was  a  wan- 
derer, used  to  motion  and  variety — to  crowds  and  noise.  How  can 
she  help  it  if  the  longing  for  the  old  gipsy  life  comes  back  to 
her?     How  can  I  blame  her  if  she  wearies  of  my  dull  home ? ' 

This  is  how  he  would  have  explained  the  change  to  himself ;  but 
Judith's  oracular  sentences  hinted  at  something  darker. 

4  What  is  it  that  you  mean,  Judith  ? '  he  asked  one  day,  with  a 
burst  of  anger ; c  you  and  my  wife  speak  fairly  enough  to  each  other's 
faces,  and  seem  to  live  peacefully  together  ;  but  there  is  something 
lurking  in  your  mind — there  is  something  underneath  all  this 
smoothness.     Is  it  Christianlike  to  deal  in  hints  and  dark  looks  ? ' 

4 1  should  think  it  was  Christianlike  to  stand  by  my  brother,' 
answered  Judith,  with  her  injured  air,4 and  to  consider  him  before 
everybody.' 

4  Is  it  a  sign  of  consideration  for  me  to  speak  unkindly  of  my 
life?' 

4  What  have  I  said  that  is  unkind  ?  Perhaps  it  might  be  kind- 
ness to  say  more.  There's  things  that  can't  go  on  without  bringing 
misery  to  more  than  you,  brother ;  but  it  isn't  my  business  to  talk 
about  'em  if  you've  no  eyes  to  see  'em  for  yourself.' 

4  What  do  you  mean,  woman  ? ' 

4  Ye* ;  things  must  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  my  only 
brother,  that  I've  toiled  for  and  served  faithfully  all  my  life,  calls 
me  names.  A  minister,  too,  who  preaches  against  bad  language. 
But  I  knew  what  it  would  be  when  that  young  woman  crossed  this 
threshold.  Goodbye  family  affection !  The  man  who  is  led  away 
by  a  pretty  face  turns  his  back  upon  blood-relations.  He's  bound 
to  follow  where  his  new  fancy  leads  him.' 

Witli  these  random  arrows  of  speech  did  Miss  Haggard  harass 
her  victim  and  relieve  her  own  feelings. 

4  Judith,  do  you  want  to  drive  me  mad  ? '  he  cried  with  exas- 
peration, 4or  to  make  me  think  that  you  are  fit  for  a  mad-house 
yourself?  How  has  my  wife  offended  you?  What  evil  have  you 
ever  seen  in  her  ? ' 

He  stood  with  his  back  against  the  parlour-door,  facing  his 
sister,  with  a  resolute  look  in  his  dark  eyes — resolute  even  to  fierce- 
ness, which  told  her  that  a  crisis  had  come.  She  would  be  obliged 
to  speak  out ;  and  to  speak  out  was  the  very  last  thing  she  desired. 
Never  before  had  she  seen  that  sombre  fire  in  Joshua's  dark  eyes. 
She  quailed  before  the  unknown  demon  she  had  raised. 
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'  What  is  amiss  ? '  he  demanded  savagely ; '  how  has  my  wife 
sinned  against  purity,  or  against  me  ? ' 

'  I  am  not  accusing  her  of  sin,'  faltered  Judith*  '  You  shouldn't 
be  so  hot-tempered,  brother;  it  isn't  becoming  in  a  Christian 
minister.  I  do  not  accuse  her  of  sin ;  but  there's  foolishness  which 
brings  young  women  to  the  threshold  of  sin ;  and,  once  there,  it  is 
easy  to  cross  over  to  fire  and  brimstone.  I  say  that  a  girl  of  nine- 
teen is  no  wife  for  a  man  of  your  age ;  that  Providence  must  have 
meant  her  for  a  trial  of  your  patience :  that's  what  I've  always 
thought  and  shall  always  say,  as  willingly  before  her  face  as  behind 
her  back.' 

'  Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ?  You  might  have  said  as  much 
the  night  I  brought  my  wife  home.  Is  this  the  upshot  of  all  your 
dark  looks  and  insinuations  ?  You  have  kept  me  on  thorns  for  the 
last  three  weeks ;  and,  driven  into  a  corner,  you  can  only  beat  about 
the  bush  like  this.' 

His  scornful  tone  stung  her.  To  be  ridiculed — to  be  made  of 
no  account  in  her  brother's  household — was  more  than  Judith  Hag- 
gard could  bear.  Whatever  wealth  of  affection  there  was  in  her 
nature  had  been  given  to  Joshua.  He  was  the  one  man  she  believed 
in  and  honoured,  even  when  least  respectful  in  her  attitude  towards 
him.  She  could  not  tamely  see  him  wronged ;  and  her  jealousy  of 
Cynthia  was  quick  to  suspect  and  imagine  wrong.  She  had  seen  and 
heard  enough  to  give  force  and  meaning  to  her  suspicions ;  and  her 
bosom  had  been  labouring  with  the  weight  of  that  secret  knowledge. 
She  wanted  to  tell  Joshua — she  wanted  not  to  tell  him.  The  secret 
gave  her  a  sense  of  power.  It  was  as  if  she  held  a  thunderbolt 
which  she  might  launch  at  any  moment  on  the  heads  of  the  house- 
hold ;  but  the  bolt  once  launched,  and  the  domestic  sky  darkened, 
her  power  would  be  gone.  Pity  for  Joshua  she  had  none,  although 
she  loved  him.  He  had  wronged  her  love  too  deeply  in  marrying  a 
nameless  girl.  It  would  do  her  good  to  see  him  suffer  through  his 
wife.  She  would  stand  by  him  afterwards — stand  by  him  and  con- 
sole him,  comfort  him  with  her  love,  instead  of  Cynthia's.  But 
Providence — and  Judith  as  an  instrument  of  Providence — meant 
him  to  suffer  this  ordeal. 

*  You've  no  call  to  make  light  of  me,'  she  said ;  '  I'm  not  one 
to  speak  without  authority.  I  can  hold  my  tongue  as  I've  held  it 
for  the  last  twelvemonth.  Do  you  want  me  to  speak  plainly  ?  Do 
you  want  me  to  say  all  I  know  ? ' 

'  All — to  the  last  word,'  said  Joshua,  white  with  rage. 

4  Don't  turn  round  upon  me  afterwards  and  say  it  would  have 
been  better  if  I'd  kept  my  counsel.' 

'  Say  your  say,  woman,  and  make  an  end  of  it.' 
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*  Well,  brother,  I've  seen  a  change  in  Mr.  Pentreath  ever 
his  father's  death  :  absent  looks — and  smothered  sigba — and  rest- 
1 OWD  Mill — sod  no  pleasure  in  life.  Grief  for  his  father,  you'll  say, 
perhaps ;  but  is  it  likely  he'd  give  way  like  that  for  an  old  man, 
that  kept  him  short  of  money,  and  hadn't  anybody's  good  word 
It  isn't  in  nature.' 

'  Win)  made  jou  a  judge  of  nature  ?     But  go  on.' 

*  Well,  brother,  I  had  my  own  ideas,  and  I  kept  'em  to  myself, 
and  should  have  so  kept  'em  as  long  as  I  lived,  if  I'd  had  no 
stronger  cause  for  suspicion.  But  when  I  see  a  young  man  on  his 
knees  at  a  young  woman's  feet,  and  hear  him  asking  her  to  pity 
him  because  he's  miserable  for  love  of  tier,  and  threatening  to 
shoot  himself,  and  the  young  woman  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break  all  the  time — and  that  young  woman  my  brother's  wife — 
Maw  things  came  to  such  a  pass  as  this,  I  think  it's  my  duty  to 
■peak.' 

'  Lies  I — lies  ! '  gasped  Joshua.  '  You  see  my  happiness,  and 
eu?y  me  I  You  hate  my  wife  because  she  is  lovely,  as  you  never 
were  ;  passionately  loved,  as  you  never  were.' 

Judith  laughed  hysterically. 

'  I  don't  know  about  beauty,'  she  said ;  '  but  I  had  a  high  colour 
and  jet  black  hair,  with  a  natural  curt,  when  I  was  a  young  woman — 
and  that  used  to  be  thought  good  looks  enough  for  any  girl  in  my 
time — and  I  might  have  married  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land 
and  a  flour-mill.  But  I'm  sorry  to  see  you  so  beside  yourself 
with  passion,  Joshua,  because  I  speak  plainly  for  your  own  good.' 

'  Is  it  for  my  good  to  tell  me  lies  ?  My  wife  listening  to 
Oswald  Pentreath's  wicked  love  I     No— I'll  never  believe  it." 

'  Turn  it  over  iu  your  owu  mind  a  little  more  before  you  call 
your  only  sister  a  liar.  Have  you  forgotten  the  last  afternoon  Mr. 
Pentreath  was  here— when  Naomi  was  lying  down  with  asick  head- 
ache, and  those  two— Mrs.  Haggard  and  the  young  squire — were 
■1mm  together  from  dinner  till  tea :  and  you  came  home  and  found 
your  wife  all  in  a  flutter,  and  as  white  as  a  sheet  of  paper ;  and 
I  accused  her  to  her  face  of  reading  a  wicked  book ;  and  you 
turned  against  me  to  take  her  part ;  and  she  burst  into  tears  in  the 
middle  of  tea,  and  told  you  she  was  grateful  to  you,  and  would  do 
her  duty  by  you  ?  What  was  that  but  a  guilty  conscience  ?  Why, 
•  mole  could  have  seen  through  it !  But  a  man  of  your  age,  who 
mimes  a  young  woman  for  the  sake  of  her  pretty  face,  is  blinder  than 
the  blindest  mole.     He  has  no  eyes  to  see  anything  hut  the  pretti- 

Joshua  wiped  the  sweat-drops  from  his  forehead  with  a  broad 
muscular  hand,  that  shook  like  a  leaf.     Never  had  his  manhood 
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been  so  shaken — never  in  all  the  trials  of  his  early  life,  when  to 
hold  fast  by  his  thorny  path  had  cost  him  many  a  struggle,  had 
he  felt  the  hot  blood  surging  in  his  brain  as  it  surged  to-day. 
There  was  a  fiery  cloud  before  his  eyes.  He  could  scarcely  see  Ida 
sister's  face,  looking  at  him  full  of  angry  eagerness,  intent  to  prove 
her  own  case,  to  assert  her  own  dignity — and  with  but  little  con- 
sideration for  his  anguish. 

'  Judith,'  he  said,  falteringly — and  that  strong  voice  of  his  bo 
rarely  faltered  that  its  weakness  had  a  touch  of  deepest  pathos — 
'  you  are  my  own  and  only  sister.  I  cannot  think  you  would  tell 
me  lies  on  purpose  to  make  me  miserable.  Forgive  me  for  what  I 
said  just  now.  No ;  I  cannot  believe  my  sister  a  liar.  I  will  not 
believe  my  wife  unfaithful  to  me,  by  so  much  as  a  thought.  But 
this  young  man  is  a  weak  vessel.  Tell  me — plainly — all  you  saw 
and  heard.' 

'  That's  easily  told.  He  had  been  reading  that  book  to  her — 
what's  his  name  ? — W  either.  I  went  in  and  out  to  fetch  my  thimble, 
and  such  like;  and  whenever  I  went  in  it  was  the  same  story : 
''  Didst  thou  but  know  how  I  love  thee,"  and  "  Charlotte,  it  is 
decided — I  must  die,"  and  such  rubbish ;  and  there  sat  your  wife, 
with  her  work  crumpled  up  in  her  lap,  staring  straight  at  him  with 
tears  in  her  eyes.  It  was  close  upon  tea-time,  and  I  was  going  in 
again  when  I  heard  something  that  stopped  me.  The  door  stood  a 
little  way  ajar — it's  an  old  box-lock,  and  the  catch  is  always  giving 
way,  as  you  know,  Joshua — and  I  waited  outside  just  to  find  out 
what  it  all  meant,  for  I  felt  that  I  was  bound  to  do  that  much 
by  my  duty  to  you.  I  could  just  see  into  the  room.  He  was  on 
his  knees,  holding  her  hands,  and  she  sobbing  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  He  told  her  bow  he  loved  her,  and  asked  her  to  pity  him ; 
and  she  never  said  him  nay,  only  went  on  crying,  and  presently  told 
him  he  was  cruel ;  and  oh,  why  did  he  read  such  a  book  to  her ! 
Because  it  was  his  own  story,  he  said,  and  the  only  way  he  could 
find  of  telling  her  his  love.' 

'  And  she  did  not  cry  out  against  such  iniquity  ? '  cried  Joshua ; 
'  she  did  not  reprove  him  for  such  wickedness— rise  up  before  him  in 
her  dignity  as  an  offended  woman,  and  my  true  and  loyal  wife  ? ' 

'  I  heard  myself  called  in  the  shop  just  at  that  moment,  and  I 
was  obliged  to  go,'  answered  Judith.  '  When  I  came  back  to  the 
parlour,  Sally  was  laying  the  tea-things.' 

'  I  will  answer  for  my  wife's  truth  and  honour,'  said  Joshua 
firmly.  ( I  will  pledge  myself  that  she  repulsed  and  upbraided  this 
guilty  young  man  as  he  deserved— that  she  looks  upon  his  wicked 
passion  with  abhorrence.  That  was  why  she  looked  so  pale — 
shocked  to  the  heart,  my  gentle  one — that  was  why  she  clung  to  me 
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so  piteously,  seeking  sanctuary  in  mj  affection.  My  lily — no 
rillain  shall  snlly  thy  purity  while  I  am  near  to  shield  thee.  My 
dearest !  has  the  tempter  assailed  thee  so  soon — sin's  poisoned  breath 

xm  tarnished  thy  sours  whiteness?  I  will  love  thee  nil  the 
more — guard  thee  more  closely,  honour  thee  more  deeply — because 
thou  bast  been  in  danger.* 

Judith  stared  at  her  brother  in  dumb  amazement,  Against 
such  infatuation  as  this  the  voice  of  reason  was  powerless.  It 
almost  tempted  her  to  believe  in  witchcraft— a  superstition  by  no 
means  extinct  in  this  Western  world.  Judith  had  put  the  thought 
behind  her  hitherto,  as  a  delusion  of  the  dark  ages  unworthy  of  a 
Hrong-minded  woman.  But  here,  surely,  was  a  case  of  demoniac 
possession — an  example  of  something  more  foolish  than  mortal  folly. 

'But  as  for  him,'  continued  Joshua,  with  clenched  fist,  'for  the 
tempter — -the  would-be  seducer — he  shall  never  cross  this  threshold 
again  ;  and  let  him  beware  how  he  crosses  my  path,  lest  I  should 
*l»y  him  in  my  righteous  rage,  as  Moses  slew  the  Egyptian.' 

'And  Naomi's  engagement?'  suggested  Judith,  timidly.  There 
wa#  a  power  in  her  brother's  look  which  awed  her. 

*  Naomi's  engagement  is  cancelled  from  this  hour.  My 
daughter  shall  marry  no  double-dealer — swearing  to  be  true  to  her  at 
God's  altar  with  lips  that  are  defiled  by  the  avowal  of  love  for  another 
nan's  wife.  My  daughter  shall  go  unmarried  to  her  grave  rather 
than  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man,  were  his  place  the  highest  in  the  land.' 

1  It  was  a  very  grand  match  for  her,'  said  Judith,  with  a  propi- 
tiating air ;  '  but  for  my  part  I  never  saw  happiness  come  from 
an  unequal  marriage,  and  I've  seen  many  such  in  my  time.  But 
Fm  afraid  Naomi  will  take  it  to  heart,.' 

'Poor  child!'  sighed  the  father.  'Is  it  my  sin  that  I  have 
brought  this  sorrow  upon  her  ?  How  could  I  know  that  her  lover 
would  prove  so  base  ?  Poor  child !  She  must  bear  her  burden — she 
must  carry  her  cross.' 

He  was  deadlypale;  and,  now  that  the  angry  light  had  gone  out 
of  his  eyes,  his  face  had  a  faded  look,  as  if  the  anguish  of  many 
years  had  aged  him  within  the  last  half-hour. 

'I  can't  but  remember  what  Jabez  Long  said  the  day  the  'Dol- 
phin' went  down:  "No  good  ever  came  of  saving  a  drowning 
man ;  he's  bound  to  do  you  wrong  afterwards."  It's  come  true, 
you  see,'  said  Judith. 

■Do  you  think  I  believe  that  heathen  superstition  any  more 
l«cause  Oswald  Pentreath  has  proved  a  villain  ?  I  thought  you  bad 
more  stttte,  Judith.' 

'  Well,  I  don't  say  I  believe  it  ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  it's  curious. 
However,  I  never  did  think  much  of  young  Mr.  Pentreath,  or  of  the 
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stock  he  comes  from.     But  it  seems  hard  upon  Naomi.     Shall  you 
tell  her  the  reason  ? ' 

'  Tell  her  that  a  villain  has  insulted  my  wife!  No,  Judith.  My 
daughter  will  obey  me,  though  I  bid  her  sacrifice  her  heart's 
desire ;  as  Jephthah's  daughter  obeyed  when  she  laid  down  her  life 
in  fulfilment  of  her  father's  promise.' 

'Ah,'  sighed  Judith,  with  suppressed  gusto,  'it's  a  world  of 
trouble.' 

She  felt  more  in  her  element  now  that  things  were  going,  wrong, 
and  that  she  was  at  the  helm  once  more,  in  a  manner.  Her  little 
world  had  been  given  over  to  two  girls,  and  she  had  felt  hertelf, 
in  her  own  language,  a  cipher. 

It  was  hardly  in  Joshua's  nature  to  be  slow  to  act,  however 
painful  the  business  which  duty  imposed  upon  him.  On  that  very 
evening  he  found  Naomi  alone  in  the  wilderness,  on  her  knees 
before  a  craggy  bank,  planting  some  wild  flowers  which  she  had 
discovered  in  her  afternoon  rambles. 

She  looked  up  from  her  clustering  ferns  and  humble  way-side 
blossoms  with  a  smile  as  her  father  approached  ;  but  the  troubled 
expression  of  his  face  alarmed  her,  and  she  rose  quickly  and  came 
to  him. 

'  Dear  father,  is  anything  wrong  ? ' 

She  had  not  seen  him  since  his  interview  with  Judith,  and 
that  aged  and  altered  look  in  his  face,  which  had  struck  the  sister, 
alarmed  the  daughter. 

«  Yes,  my  dear,  there  is  something  very  wrong.  Providence 
bids  me  inflict  pain  upon  one  I  fondly  love — upon  you,  my  Naomi.9 

He  drew  her  towards  him,  looking  down  at  her  with  tender 
pity.  It  seemed  very  hard  that  she  should  suffer — that  this 
young  life  was  so  soon  to  be  clouded. 

'  Dear  father !  what  has  happened  ? '  cried  Naomi,  tremulous 
in  her  agitation.  '  It  is  about  Oswald.  The  evening  post  has  just 
come — you  have  had  a  letter — is  he  ill  ?  Yes,  yes,  I  can  see  that 
it  is  about  him.' 

'  He  is  well  enough,  my  love ;  I  have  heard  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary.    I  am  very  sorry  that  he  is  so  dear  to  you.' 

4  Why,  dear  father  ?  ' 

'Because  I  have  learned  lately  that  he  is  unworthy  of  your 
affection ;  and  I  must  desire  you,  as  you  are  my  true  and  obedient 
daughter,  to  give  up  all  thought  of  marrying  him.' 

The  girl's  face  blanched,  her  eyelids  closed  for  a  moment,  and 
the  slender  figure  swayed  against  Joshua's  arm  as  if  it  would  have 
fallen.  But  only  for  a  moment ;  Naomi  was  not  made  of  feeble 
stuff,  nor  prone  to  fainting.     She  lifted  her  eyelids,  and  looked  at 
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her  father  steadily,  holding  his  arm  with  fingers  that  tightened 
upon  it  almost  convulsively  in  that  moment  of  pain. 

'  What  have  you  heard  against  him,  father,  and  from  whom  ?  ' 
she  asked  resolutely.  '  You  are  bound  to  tell  me  that,  in  common 
justice.  It  is  my  duty  to  obfey  you,  but  not  blindly.  I  am  not 
a  child — I  can  bear  to  know  the  worst.  What  has  he  done,  my 
love,  my  dearest — too  gentle  to  hurt  a  worm — what  evil  thing  has 
he  done,  that  you  should  turn  against  him  ? ' 

4  That  I  cannot  tell  you,  Naomi ;  and  in  this  matter  you  must 
obey  me  blindly  as  a  child.  He  has  sinned  ;  and  his  sin  proves  him 
alike  false  and  feeble — a  broken  reed — a  man  not  to  be  relied  on — 
unworthy  of  a  woman's  trust.  Naomi,  believe  me,  your  father, 
irtio  never  deceived  you,  that  if  I  inflict  pain  upon  you  to-day, 
in  forbidding  this  marriage,  I  spare  you  ten-thousatid-fold  of 
misery  in  days  to  come.  It  is  not  possible  that  you  could  be  happy 
ai  Oswald's  wife  ! ' 

'Let  me  be  the  judge  of  that.  It  is  my  venture — it  is  my 
happiness  that  is  at  stake.  Let  me  be  the  judge.  What  is  his 
tin?' 

4  Again  I  say  I  cannot  tell  you.     You  must  trust  me  and  obey 
me,  Naomi,  or  you  cease  to  be  my  daughter.     Oswald  Pentreath 
will  never  cross  my  threshold  again  with  my  sanction.     I  shall 
never  more  speak  to  him  in  friendship.' 
4  Father,  is  this  Christian-like  ? ' 
4  It  is  my  duty  to  myself  as  a  man.' 
4  How  has  he  offended  you  ? ' 
4  By  his  rin.' 

4  But  he  has  not  sinned  against  me,'  said  Naomi  piteously. 
i  Why  am  I  to  renounce  him  ?  ' 

4  He  has  sinned  against  you  and  against  God.' 
4  If  he  has  sinned,  he  has  so  much  the  more  need  of  my  love. 
Am  I  to  forsake  him  in  his  sorrow — I,  who  would  die  for  him  ? ' 

4  He  does  not  need  your  love,  Naomi,  or  desire  it.  It  is  for 
the  happiness  of  both  that  you  should  be  parted.' 

4  For  his  happiness  ? '  faltered  Naomi,  with  a  look  of  acute  pain. 
It  was  as  if  all  her  vague  doubts  of  the  past  few  months  were 
suddenly  condensed  into  a  horrible  certainty. 

4  Do  you  mean  that  Oswald  has  ceased  to  love  me  ? ' 
4  Yes,  Naomi.  At  the  l>eginning  I  was  doubtful  of  his  sta- 
bility. I  feared  that  his  was  a  character  in  which  impressions  are 
quick  to  come  and  go.  I  stipulated  for  delay,  in  order  that  your 
lover's  constancy  might  be  tested.  The  event  has  proved  my 
doubts  but  too  well  grounded.' 

4 1  offered  to  release  him  only  a  little  while  ago,'  said  ^aouft^ 
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'and  he  would  not  be  set  free.    He  assured  me  of  his  unchanging 
love.' 

'  He  was  a  liar ! '  cried  Joshua  fiercely ;  and  his  daughter  re- 
coiled before  the  fury  in  that  dark  face.  Never  had  she  seen  such 
anger  there  till  to-day — never  had  she  believed  him  capable  of 
such  passion.  The  revelation  shocked  her ;  the  father  whom  she 
so  tenderly  loved  was  degraded  in  her  eyes  by  this  un-Christian- 
like  resentment. 

1  Why  are  you  so  angry,  father  ?  *  she  asked,  pleadingly. 

'  Because  I  hate  falsehood — treachery— double-dealing—  a  fair 
face  and  a  foul  heart.  I  can  say  no  more,  Naomi.  I  have  said 
enough  to  warn  you ;  it  is  for  you  to  accept  or  reject  my  warning. 
Marry  Oswald  Pentreath  if  you  choose ;  but  remember  that  from 
the  hour  of  your  marriage  you  cease  to  be  my  daughter.  I  will 
never  acknowledge  that  man  as  my  son.  I  will  never  acknowledge 
that  man's  wife  as  my  flesh  and  blood.  It  is  for  you  to  choose 
between  us.' 

4  Father,  you  know  I  have  no  choice  ;  you  know  that  you  are 
first — have  always  held  the  first  place  in  my  heart.  There  is  no 
one  else  whose  love  I  could  weigh  against  yours — not  even  Oswald, 
though  I  love  him  dearly,  must  love  him  to  the  end,  love  him  all 
the  more  for  his  weakness — for  his  sorrow.  I  am  your  true  and 
loyal  daughter,  dearest ;  and  I  give  you  up  my  heart,  as  I  would 
give  up  my  life — yes,  dear  father,  freely,  gladly,  for  your  sake.9 

*  That's  my  own  brave  Naomi.  It  is  for  your  own  welfare, 
believe  me,  dearest,  however  hard  the  trial  may  be  to  bear  just 
now.  The  man  is  not  true ;  there  could  be  no  happiness  for  you 
with  him.' 

4  Do  not  say  anything  more  against  him,  father,'  pleaded 
Naomi,  gently.  '  I  give  him  up  ;  but  let  me  honour  him  as  much 
as  I  can — let  him  hold  a  high  place  in  my  thoughts.  It  is  easier 
to  bear  the  pain  of  parting  from  him  if  I  can  keep  his  image  in 
my  heart  undefiled.' 

c 1  will  say  no  more,  Naomi.  You  will  write  to  him,  and  tell 
him  your  engagement  is  ended',  at  my  desire.  A  few  decided 
words  will  say  all  that  is  needful.  His  own  heart  will  tell  him 
the  reason.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  question  or  plead  against 
your  decision.' 

4 1  will  write,  father.' 

Joshua  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and  kissed  the  pale  sad  brow, 
drawn  with  pain. 

4  May  God  bless  and  comfort  you,  dearest,  and  give  you  joy  in 
this  sacrifice,'  he  said  solemnly.  '  On  my  honour,  as  your  father 
and  your  pastor,  it  is  for  the  best.' 
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And  so  he  left  her,  standing  in  her  desolated  wilderness,  from 
which  the  beauty  had  gone  forth  for  ever.  Her  ferns  and  hedge- 
blossoms  smiled  at  her  in  the  rosy  evening  light — feathery 
mosses,  trailing  periwinkle,  opalescent  dog-roses,  steeped  in  golden 
glory ;  purple  fox-gloves  towering  from  a  sea  of  fern — all  the  sweet 
wild  things  she  had  gathered  together  looked  at  her,  and  gave  her 
no  comfort  in  this  hour  of  bitter  agony.  She  cast  herself,  face 
downward,  on  the  grassy  path,  and  gave  herself  up,  body  and  soul, 
to  despair. 

Yes,  she  had  known  it,  long  ago ;  he  loved  her  no  more.  She 
had  tried  to  put  away  the  thought.  She  had  made  her  direct 
appeal  to  him,  and  been  reassured  by  his  loving  reply.  But  the 
iching  pain  had  lingered  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart.  She  had 
not  been  happy. 

Better  so— better,  as  her  father  Baid,  to  renounce  him  alto- 
gether—to give  him  hack  his  freedom — than  to  let  him  chain 
himself  in  a  loveless  wedlock.  Better  anything  than  the  humi- 
liation of  an  unloved  wife. 

But  this  sin  which  her  father  spoke  of  with  such  deep  resent- 
ment— this  offence  which  had  kindled  such  unseemly  anger  in  a 
Christian's  breast:  what  was  this  deadly  and  desperate  error? 
Herein  lay  the  bitterest  trial  of  all — to  be  kept  in  the  dark,  not  to 
be  able  to  comfort  or  succour  the  sinner. 

Chapter  XXII. 

'TBI   T>EET  OF  KI8HT  TS  CREPT  CPOH  ODE  TALE.' 

JosXUA  proved  a  true  prophet  in  so  far  as  related  to  Oswald 
Pentreath's  line  of  conduct  on  receipt  of  his  betrothed's  letter. 
To  Naomi's  sad  epistle,  renouncing  all  claim  upon  him  at  her 
father's  desire,  he  answered  briefly  : 

Your  letter  has  taken  me  by  surprise,  dearest ;  but  harsh  and  sudden  as 
jnur  decision  seem?,  I  acquiesce.  I  know  not  how  your  father  niitj  have 
armed.  »t  hii  estimate  of  my  character,  or  what  has  influenced  biro  to  desire 
our  enfraffenieut  shall  be  cancelled ;  but  I  am  willing  to  abide  his 
lice.  IIi>  may  be  rijrht,  perhaps.  I  am  by  nature  unstable.  I  am  not 
wiirthy  uf  so  noble  a  heart  as  yours.  Yet  be  assured,  Naomi,  that,  although 
nnwurthy.  I  am  at  least  capable  of  appreciating  and  admiring  your  character  as 
wtJl  u  a  tatter  man.  To  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  liomuir  nik!  esteem  you.  To 
■  ■f  i u v  lift)  I  shall  deem  you  lliu  purest  and  noblest  of  women,  and 
tbtnli  dwn  days  of  raj  life  happiest  iii  «■  1 1  ifli  I  luvcil  Vi'ii  ln.-sl ,  ii  in  I  «  lien  r  1  n  -  j .  ■ 
i  do  uluui'iB-  uf  mistrust  between  us. 

.  ■■  -i.ili-nr.  '-t,  and  farewell  I     I(  may  be  Inns  before  I  revisit  Comb- 
t»oll"W — and  ibis  may  !>■•  a  life-long  farewell. 

Y'our  friend,  your  servant  always, 
Oswald  Pest  heat  a. 
'  Hu  i»  grateful  to  me  for  letting  him  go,'  though*  "N»wkA,V\X1& 
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a  touch  of  bitterness.  She  could  read  gratitude  for  his  release 
between  the  lines  of  this  letter.    It  confirmed  all  her  sad  doubts. 

'  He  might  have  spared  me  much  pain  if  he  had  been  more 
candid,'  she  told  herself — *  if  he  had  confessed  the  truth  that  day  I 
told  him  of  the  change  I  had  seen  in  him.' 

She  opened  the  drawer  where  her  wedding-dress  lay  on  the  day 
she  received  this  final  letter — the  last  she  could  ever  expect  from 
Oswald  Pentreath.  She  looked  at  the  pale  silken  gown  with  such 
sorrowful  eyes  as  look  upon  a  corpse.  Was  it  not  the  dead  corpse 
of  her  lost  happiness  which  lay  there,  with  sprigs  of  rosemary  among 
the  folds  of  its  shroud  ? 

'  Poor  wedding-gown ! '  she  said  to  herself; '  I  shall  give  it  to 
Lucy  Simmonds.  Why  should  it  lie  and  fade  in  a  drawer  when 
it  would  make  her  happy  ?  Would  it  be  any  comfort  to  me  to  look 
at  it  in  years  to  come,  and  remember  that  I  was  once  young,  and 
very  happy,  fancying  myself  beloved  ? ' 

Lucy  Simmonds  had  been  Naomi's  favourite  pupil  in  the  Sunday 
school  of  Little  Bethel — an  intelligent  biblical  student,  who  knew 
'  Kings '  and  '  Chronicles '  as  well  as  a  bishop,  and  had  never  been 
known  to  confound  the  miracles  of  Elijah  and  Elisha.  She  had 
blossomed  into  womanhood,  and  was  about  to  unite  her  fate  with 
that  of  a  promising  young  butcher — a  staunch  member  of  Joshua's 
congregation. 

Naomi  folded  the  dress  carefully,  and  packed  it  in  a  large  sheet 
of  white  paper.  The  skirts  of  those  days  were  scanty,  and  the  silk 
dress  did  not  make  a  large  parcel.  She  wrote  a  loving  letter  to 
her  old  pupil,  and  sent  the  parcel  to  the  widow  Simmonds's  house 
that  afternoon.  The  dress  might  be  too  good  for  Lucy's  present 
station,  but  not  for  her  future  position  as  the  wife  of  an  aspiring 
butcher.  The  young  matron  would  wear  that  pretty  grey  silk  at 
friendly  tea-parties  and  Christmas  gatherings  for  years  to  come, 
and  would  think  affectionately  of  the  donor.  It  seemed  a  small 
thing,  this  giving  away  of  her  wedding-gown,  but  to  Naomi  it 
meant  the  total  surrender  of  hope.  There  was  nothing  left  for  her 
in  life  but  duty,  and  her  love  for  her  father. 

She  bore  her  cross  meekly.  None  could  have  told  how  wither* 
ing  a  sorrow  had  passed  over  her  young  life.  There  was  a  curious 
compound  of  pride  and  humbleness  in  her  nature.  She  accepted 
her  lot  humbly,  as  a  trial  which  was  but  her  portion  of  humanity's 
common  burden ;  but  she  was  too  proud  to  let  others  see  how  deeply 
she  had  been  wounded.  She  put  on  a  brave  front,  and  hen  father 
gave  her  credit  for  stoicism,  in  no  wise  suspecting  that  the  weight 
of  her  secret  grief  was  almost  intolerable. 

Very  little  was  said  in  the  small  household  about  this  change 
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8  fortunes.  The  cancelment  of  her  engagement  was  ac- 
an  act  of  Joshua's.  He  had  forbidden  the  marriage  for 
good  reason  of  his  own.  No  one  dared  ask  him  why — his 
least  of  alL  She  could  not  have  spoken  Oswald's  name  to 
Her  heart  was  full  of  fear,  sorrow,  and  deepest  pity  for 
Naomi.  Yet  she  dared  not  offer  her  sympathy.  There  was  a  look 
in  Xaoini's  face  that  forbade  all  approach — every  offer  of  love. 
Cynthia  felt  that  there  was  a  gulf  between  them.  Naomi  tacitly 
iToided  her.  She  was  not  unkind,  but  she  shrank  from  all  com- 
panionship with  her  father's  wife;  and  henceforward  Cynthia's  life 
became  very  lonely.  Her  husband's  hours  were  closely  occupied 
ud  spent  for  the  most  part  away  from  her.  Naomi  lived  her  own 
life  as  much  as  possible  apart  from  her  step-mother,  and  Judith  was 
hush  and  unfriendly.  Jim  was  always  Cynthia's  friend  and  cham- 
pion;  but  his  busy  life  did  not  admit  of  much  companionship. 
The  small  household  met  at  meals  at  the  same  hours,  with  the 
row  regulations  and  ceremonies ;  but  these  family  assemblies  were 
silent  and  gloomy. 

'  Our  dinner-time  is  getting  uncommonly  like  a  quakers'  meet- 
ing,' observed  the  audacious  Jim  at  one  of  these  dreary  gatherings; 
'I  wish  the  spirit  would  move  some  of  us  to  be  lively,' 

*  When  you've  as  much  trouble  on  your  mind  as  your  father  has, 
jou  won't  be  quite  so  active  with  your  tongue,'  retorted  Aunt  Judith. 
The  works  at  the  Grange  had  undergone  a  sudden  check. 
Oswald  had  written  peremptory  orders  to  his  architect.  The  con- 
tract was  to  be  carried  out  only  so  far  as  concerned  the  substantial 
repairs  of  the  house.  There  was  to  be  no  rotunda,  and  the  end  of 
the  drawing-room  was  to  be  walled  up  again. 

'  I  am  going  abroad,'  he  wrote ; '  make  as  good  a  job  as  you  can 
of  the  place,  and  write  to  me  at  the  subjoined  address  for  cheques 
is  you  want  them.' 

The  subjoined  address  was  that  of  a  London  solicitor,  a  man 
who  had  done  business  for  the  old  Squire  occasionally. 

The  architect  wondered  and  talked ;  and  before  many  days  every- 
body in  Combhollow  knew  that  Mr.  Pentreath's  engagement  to 
Joshua  Haggard's  daughter  was  broken  off.  There  was  a  great  deal 
of  talk,  and  much  discussion  and  disputation  about  details,  but  a 
wonderful  unanimity  of  opinion.  The  match  would  have  been  most 
tmiuiUUe.  Naomi  Haggard  was  much  too  serious  for  a  Squire's 
lady.  The  Grange  could  never  have  held  up  its  head  properly 
:  1  mistress ;  and  a  glass  rotunda  would  have  been  ab- 
nrdly  out  of  keeping.  '  He  ought  to  marry  Mr.  Pinkley's  only 
daughter,' said  Combhollow,  deciding  for  him  offhand.  'There's 
only  an  accommodation  road  between  Pinkley'fl  land  ami  nW 
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The  buildera  finished  their  work ;  the  end  of  the  long  drawing-- 
room was  walled  up  again  ;  and  there  was  no  more  talk  of  palms,  or 
fountains,  or  an  Italian  garden.  The  Grange  resumed  its  air  of 
gloom  and  emptiness,  and  looked  almost  as  dismal  as  in  the  life- 
time of  the  old  Squire. 

So  the  summer  ripened  and  grew  more  glorious,  bringing  no 
delight  of  heart  to  the  minister's  small  household.  The  colours  of 
the  sea  took  a  more  vivid  lustre  from  the  fullness  of  the  sun,  like 
jewels  in  an  Indian  temple  shining  in  the  glare  of  many  torches. 
There  came  over  the  land  the  sultry  hush  of  the  days  before  har- 
vest. Very  little  doing  in  those  rich  fields,  where  the  corn  was 
gently  stirred  by  the  hot  south  wind,  like  the  waves  of  a  golden 
sea ;  very  little  doing  in  the  big  farmyards,  where  the  cattle  stood 
knee-deep  in  the  tawny  gorse-litter,  and  contemplated  the  outer 
world  listlessly,  with  dreamy  brown  eyes,  and  a  general  air  of  bene- 
volence— stillness  and  repose  on  all  things.  Cynthia  Haggard 
looked  at  this  lovely  external  universe  languidly,  with  eyes  that 
saw  its  beauty  dimly,  as  in  a  dream  in  which  one  absorbing  sense  of 
overwhelming  trouble  makes  all  things  faint  and  blurred.  Her 
husband  had  spoken  no  unkind  word  to  her  since  that  scene  with 
Oswald ;  yet  she  felt  that  he  was  estranged.  He  read  more ;  he  shut 
himself  up  in  his  own  thoughts,  gave  himself  up  more  completely 
to  his  contemplative  and  subjective  religion,  and  that  religion 
seemed  to  take  a  more  gloomy  and  inexorable  character.  In  his 
sermons  he  dwelt,  less  on  the  divine  love  and  charity,  and  harped 
on  a  harsher  string — the  doom  of  sinners  destined  to  perdition- 
wretches  on  whom  the  divine  light  had  never  shone,  for  whom  that 
all-saving  faith,  which  could  lift  the  sinner  out  of  the  mire  by  one 
upward  impulse  of  an  awakened  soul,  was  a  dead  letter. 

Cynthia  shuddered  as  she  listened.  Was  Oswald  I  >ntreath  one 
of  these  lost  spirits  ? 

She  could  see  that  her  husband  was  unhappy ;  yet  had  no  power 
to  comfort  him.  That  weighed  upon  her  heavily.  She  dared  not 
complain  to  him  of  this  disunion,  lest  she  should  be  drawn  into 
a  confession  of  her  sinful  weakness,  and  constrained  to  admit  her 
guilty  love  for  the  sinner.  She  could  not  have  stood  up  before  that 
righteous  man,  and  spoken  falsely. 

He  never  questioned  her  about  Oswald  Pentreath;  yet  she 
felt  that  there  must  be  some  strong  suspicion  of  evil  in  his  mind, 
and  at  the  root  of  his  arbitrary  conduct  in  cancelling  his  daughter's 
engagement.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  Oswald's  wild  talk  that 
afternoon  had  been  overheard,  and  told  to  Joshua.  She  looked 
upon  his  knowledge  rather  as  the  result  of  some  occult  power  of  his 
own.     His  wisdom  had  penetrated  the  guilty  secret. 
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One  night,  a  little  while  after  Naomi  had  given  up  her  lover, 
Joshua  came  up  to  his  bed-chamber  somewhat  later  than  usual.  He 
had  stayed  in  the  parlour  after  supper,  writing  or  reading.  Cynthia 
was  lying  awake,  full  of  sad  thoughts,  vague  forebodings  of  evil, 
idling  pity  for  that  weak  sinner  wandering  she  knew  not  where. 
Joshua  walked  up  and  down  the  room  in  silence  for  some  minutes, 
and  then  stopped  suddenly  beside  the  bed,  and  looked  down  at  the 
snail  pale  face  on  the  pillow,  the  sad  blue  eyes  glancing  up  at  him 
timidly,  deprecating  blame. 

*  I  am  glad  you  are  not  asleep/  he  said ;  *  I  want  that  book — 
44  The  Sorrows  of  Werther."  I  have  been  thinking  of  what  my  sister 
aid  about  it.  I  want  to  judge  for  myself.  I  looked  at  it  too 
hurriedly  last  time.  I  want  to  see  what  kind  of  book  it  was  that 
made  you  unhappy.' 

6  You  can't  read  it  to-night,  Joshua,  surely  ?  It's  so  late,  and 
you  must  be  tired.' 

( I  am  tired,  but  not  able  to  sleep.  I  would  rather  read  than 
lie  awake.  My  thoughts  have  been  a  burden  to  me  of  late.  There 
wis  a  time  when  my  wakeful  hours  were  full  of  sweetness,  when  I 
could  lose  myself  in  communion  with  my  Redeemer.  That  time 
is  past.  Human  trouble  has  made  a  wall  between  this  poor  clay 
sod  the  spirit  world.' 

This  was  a  reproach  which  smote  the  erring  wife  to  the  heart. 

*  Joshua,  it  is  my  fault,'  she  faltered ;  'you  were  happier  before 
you  married  me.' 

*  Happier ! '  he  cried  bitterly ;  '  I  never  knew  the  extremes  of 
human  joy  or  human  pain  till  I  knew  you.  Well,  the  pain  lias 
been  immeasurable  as  the  joy.  If  I  erred,  I  have  paid  the  penalty. 
Give  me  that  book,  Cynthia  ! ' 

Cyr^hia  rose  without  another  word,  went  to  the  drawer  where 
she  had  hidden  that  fatal  romance  of  real  life,  and  brought  the 
book  to  her  husband  with  a  meek  obedience  that  moved  him 
deeply.  Even  in  his  doubt  and  distrust  of  her — for  he  did  doubt 
her,  despite  Ins  brave  words  to  Judith — there  was  an  abiding  love 
for  her  in  his  soul — a  yearning  to  take  her  to  his  heart  and  forgive 
her,  and  comfort  her,  and  offer  her  deeper  love  than  was  ever  given 
to  woman — the  wide,  strong  love  of  a  heart  that  had  only  awakened 
to  passion  in  the  maturity  of  its  force  and  power.  Could  the  love 
of  youth,  in  all  its  glow  of  romance  and  poetry,  be  in  any  wise  equal 
to  this  ? 

Cynthia  put  the  book  into  his  hand,  and  then  remonstrated 
gently  against  the  folly  of  midnight  studies.  '  Read  it  to-morrow, 
dear  Joshua.     You  look  tired  and  ill.    Hark  I  it  is  striking  eleven.' 

'  Go  to  bed  and  sleep,'  he  said  sternly ;  *  I  cannot.    I  want  to 
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read  the  book  that  melted  you — and  Oswald  Pentreath.     I  wonder 
whether  it  will  move  me  to  tears.' 

He  set  the  candle  on  the  old  mahogany  escritoire  at  which  he 
wrote  sometimes,  and  seated  himself  in  the  wide  horsehair-covered 
arm-chair,  edged  with  brass  nails,  like  an  old-fashioned  coffin.  He 
opened  the  book  with  a  resolute  air,  as  a  man  who  meant  to  plod 
through  it,  whatever  stuff  it  might  be.  He  read,  and  read  on  with 
an  intent  face,  turning  leaf  after  leaf  at  measured  intervals ;  Cybthia 
lying  with  her  face  turned  towards  that  gloomy  figure,  watching 
him  as  if  he  were  reading  in  the  book  of  doom.  To  her  mind  that 
book  held  the  confession  of  Oswald's  weakness  and  of  hers.  Joshua 
would  know  all  when  he  had  read  that.  Had  it  been  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  sin  written  with  her  own  hand,  signed  and  attested,  she 
could  not  have  thought  it  more  complete  or  final. 

He  read  on  deep  into  the  night,  Cynthia  dozing  a  little  now  and 
then,  but  for  the  most  part  watching  him.  The  small  hours  struck, 
one  after  another,  on  the  solemn  old  church  bell ;  a  faint  chillness 
crept  into  the  summer  air ;  then  slowly,  softly,  mysteriously,  like  a 
dream,  came  the  gray  dawn  ;  first  with  a  glimmer  at  the  window, 
then  with  a  broad  cold  light  that  filled  the  room  and  made  the 
flame  of  the  candle  pale  and  ghost-like;  then  with  gleams  of 
saffron  and  rose,  and  dim  morning  sunbeams  like  an  infant's  vague 
sweet  smile.  Still  Joshua  sat  reading,  in  the  same  fixed  attitude ; 
reading  on  with  indomitable  resolve,  bent  on  knowing  the  utmost 
and  the  worst.  For  him,  too,  the  book  was  a  confession  and  a  reve- 
lation. Werther  was  Oswald  Pentreath ;  Charlotte  was  Cynthia ;  and 
they  loved  each  other ;  their  young  hearts  yearned  to  each  other, 
overflowing  with  tenderest  sympathies,  with  unspeakable  affection; 
and  fate,  duty,  religion,  and  honour,  stood  between  them  in  the 
person  of  the  unloved  husband,  separating  them  for  ever. 

The  room  was  flooded  with  sunlight  when  he  closed  the  book, 
with  one  long  sigh.  He  could  not  refuse  the  sinner  that  one  ex- 
pression of  pity — so  lost,  so  given  over  to  an  unconquerable  passion, 
and  yet  with  so  much  in  him  that  was  gentle,  and  true,  and  worthy. 

Cynthia  had  fallen  asleep  at  last.  Joshua  looked  down  at  the 
sweet  face  on  the  pillow,  full  of  compassion,  pitying  her,  pitying 
himself.  *  Those  two  lived  happily  together  when  Werther  was  dead/ 
he  said  to  himself,  thinking  of  Albert  and  Charlotte  5  ( but  then 
Albert  did  not  know  that  his  wife's  heart  had  gone  from  him.9 

He  washed  and  dressed  himself,  and  went  down  to  his  daily 
round  of  labour,  and  said  no  word  to  Cynthia  about  the  fatal  book. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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And  here  and  then  a  lusty  trout.— Txrarsoir. 

'Come  up  the  Saguenay  with  me  next  summer,  and  have  a  try 

at  the  sea-trout,' sail!  my  hospitable  friend  S ,  as  we  were  sitting 

over  our  claret  one  bleak  night  in  January,  187—.  Now,  I  have 
always  made  it  a  rule  to  accept  invitations  of  all  kinds,  whether 
they  be  to  partake  of  simoom  cutlets  in  the  Sahara  Desert,  or  of 
icebergs  CKt  naturel  in  the  pastures  of  Nova  Zembla ;  so  I  said, 
1  Delighted  to  come  ;  what  fun  we  shall  have  I '  with  a  faint  feeling  of 
hypocrisy  at  not  disclosingmy  ignorance  of  the Saguenay  and  its  pro- 
ductions ;  for  I  was  fresh  to  the  Dominion,  and  had  never  even 
heard  of  the  Saguenay  ;  in  fact,  the  hint  at  ascension  in  my  friend's 
remark  inclined  me  to  the  idea  that  it  was  a  kind  of  Canadian 
Matterhorn,  only  sea-trout  do  not  grow  on  the  top  of  Matter- 
horns.  So  I  went  back  to  my  work  in  the  eastern  townships  very 
fall  of  our  proposed  expedition,  and,  Englishmanlike,  very  precise 
in  the  phonetic  pronunciation  of  the  word  Sah-gwen-ay  ;  and  was 
rather  shocked  at  the  off-hand  and  indecently  glib  manner  in  which 
tny  friends  dealt  with  the  mystic  syllables,  '  Oh,  going  up  the 
Sagny,  arc  you?'  Well,  the  long  Canadian  winter  wore  itself  away  ; 
spring  came  at  last ;  the  crow  carolled  his  lay  from  the  pine-tree 
and  the  hull-frog  chanted  his  matins  from  the  swamp.  Summer 
succeeded,  hot  and  sultry ;  the  cat -bird  wailed  from  the  forest  by 
d.-iy  and  the  mosquito  hummed  and  feasted  merrily  by  night.     At 

last  came  August,  bringing  holidays  inits  train,  and  S and  I  met 

once  more  on  the  deck  of  the  good  steamer  St.  Lawrence,  bound 
for  what  the  time-tables  grandly  described  as  '  Tadousac  and  the 
far-famed  Saguenay.'  The  city  of  Quebec  has  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  situations  in  the  world,  and  on  that  lovely  August 
morning  the  old  city  looked  indeed  splendid ;  the  lower  or  business 
MM  Of  the  town  and  the  black  walls  of  Cape  Diamond  (where  the 
ill-fated  Montgomery  met  his  end)  in  deep  shadow,  and  the  battle- 
ments of  the  citadel  lighted  up  in  the  glorious  sun,  with  the  flag 
of  old  England  floating,  as  it  ever  should,  from  the  topmost  tower. 
On  goes  the  good  steameT,  casting  on  each  side  the  waters  of  its 
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namesake  the  river,  like  a  great  man  waving  off  a  poor  relation. 
Past  the  beautiful  Island  of  Orleans  (called  by  the  old  French  voy- 
agers '  lie  de  Bacchus,'  from  the  abundance  of  its  vines),studdedwith 
picturesque  French  farm-houses ;  past  the  fleecy  torrents  of  the 
Falls  of  Montmorenci,  their  look  of  exquisite  coolness  on  this  broil- 
ing day  making  one  dive  below  in  search  of  sherry-cobblers. 
Sixty  miles  below  Quebec  we  reach  Baie  St.  Paul,  where  the  first 
genuine  whiff  of  sea-salt  air  reaches  us,  and  we  first  see  those  har- 
bingers of  ocean,  great  white  porpoises,  rolling  about  singly  or  in 
schools.  Of  course  an  immediate  rush  was  made  for  rifles  and 
revolvers,  and  an  incessant  but  fruitless  popping  (for  who  ever  yet 
managed  to  hit  a  porpoise  ?)  was  kept  up  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Dinner,  however,  intervened,  and  the  porpoises  had  rest  for  a  season. 
Among  other  delicacies  for  which  a  Canadian  table  is  famous,  we 
revelled  in  an  abundance  of  beautiful  wild  strawberries,  larger 
than  their  Alpine  cousins,  and  to  the  full  as  toothsome.  '  Say,'  said 
an  American  gentleman  opposite  me, '  real  smart  chance  for  berries 
around  here.'  And  a  prapos  of  Americans,  why  do  our  own  coun- 
try-women never  appear  to  advantage  when  travelling  ?  Why  do 
they  look  as  if  they  had  on  their  Sunday  best  or  their  seediest 
scrub  dresses  ?  Why  can  they  not  hit  the  happy  medium  and  imi- 
tate the  picturesque  costumes  de  voyage  of  their  less  refined  but 
certainly  more  artistic  cousins  ? 

Still  on  glides  the  good  ship,  the  great  river  widening  every 
hour,  till  the  watering-places  of  Murray  Bay,  Oacouna,  Rividre  du 
Loup  (anglicised  into  Biver  d'Loo),  appear  mere  rows  of  faint  white 
dots  on  each  bank.  At  last  our  boat  leaves  the  via  media  to  which 
she  has  kept  all  the  forenoon,  and  swings  easily  round  towards  a 
dark  opening  in  the  bank,  blowing  off  her  superfluous  steam  with 
a  hoarse  roar  like  Andromeda's  monster.  The  engines  slacken  to 
half-speed,  thea  stop,  and,  heralded  by  the  report  of  an  apoplectic 
little  cannon  from  the  front  of  the  hotel,  we  glide  gently  up  to  the 
wharf,  and  the  predictions  of  the  time-table  are  fulfilled. 

One's  first  idea  at  sight  of  Tadousac  is,  How  on  earth  did  it  get 
there  ?  The  little  white  village  lies  nestled  in  a  dimple  of  the  great 
hills  forming  the  entrance  to  the  river  Saguenay,  protected  from 
the  keen  sea-winds  by  a  great  shoulder  of  maple-crested  hills,  which 
seems  to  cuddle  it — if  I  may  use  that  unpoetical  but  most  expres- 
sive word — in  its  embrace.  Tadousac  does  not  boast  many  lions. 
There  is  a  quaint  little  wooden  church,  the  oldest  in  Canada,  built 
some  three  hundred  years  ago,  of  which  Canadians  are  very  proud 
one  monster  hotel,  wooden,  white-painted,  many-wimdowed,  an 
exact  reproduction  of  what  you  see  by  thousands  in  the  United 
States ;  a  couple  of  stores ;  twenty  or  thirty  pretty  villa-like  cottages, 
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>r  the  resort  of  summer  visitors,  each  surrounded  by  the  invariable 
enmdah  ;  and  a  few  score  of  rude  lop  cabins,  inhabited  by  fisher- 
ien  and  Indians,  degenerate  scions  of  the  grand  old  Huron  tribe, 
ho  have  utterly  abandoned  the  war-path,  and  only  retain  an  ignoble 
reaming  for  fire-water.  A  little  apart  from  the  village  Lord 
Dufferin,  the  Governor-General,  has  built  himself  a  very  handsome 
with  broad  spaciouB  galleries  running  round  it,  facing  the 
Uke-like  St.  Lawrence. 

OwingtoLordDufferiu's  making  Tadousac  bis  summer  residence, 
tie  little  village  was  full  almost  to  overflowingwith  Canadian  and 
American  holiday-makers,  and  gaiety  was  in  abundance ;  but  we 
fame  neither  to  dance  nor  to  flirt,  but  to  catch  sea-trout ;  so,  after 
(pending  a  night  at  the  caravanserai-like  hotel,  and  making  a  few 
needful  purchases — as  pork,  potatoes,  &c. — we  took  advantage  of 
the  tide,  and  set  sail  up  the  broad  Saguenay,  with  a  fair  breeze 
aft.  We  bad  chartered  '  L'Esperance,'  a  small  cutter  of  about  fifteen 
tons,  of  the  kind  used  on  the  St.  Lawrence  as  pilot  boats,  and  with 
her  a  couple  of  French  Canadians,  a  man  and  a  boy,  to  look  after 
the  boat,  '  and  do  the  chores '  generally.     Our  own  party  consisted 

"f  S .  H and  C ,  his  son  and  nephew  respectively,  both 

capital  specimens  of  the  hardy  sun-burnt  Canadian  school-boy,  and 
myself. 

Our  sailing-master  rejoiced  in  the  high-sounding  name  of 
Alexandre  Hippolyte  de  St.  Croix,  which  we  promptly  abbreviated 
to  Alec,  and  his  understrapper  or  cabin-boy  owned  to  no  other 
name  than  Fabien,  which  our  school-boys  in  time  anglicised   to 

'Johnny.'     Our  costumes  were  varied.    S ,  who  had  visited  the 

*ame  *  happy  hunting-grounds '  for  nine  consecutive  years,  was  be- 
yriitd  any  fanciful  efflorescence  of  costume,  and  was  clad  in  a  suit  of 
itnple  hodden-grey  tweed,  a  wide-awake  to  match  well  garnished 
with  flies,  and  long  waterproof  fishing  boots.  I,  who,  from  a  youth- 
ful course  of  reading  in  the  pages  of  Mayne  Eeid,  had  ever  a  lean- 
ing towards  the  wildly  picturesque,  could  only  be  content  with  a 
•carlet  flannel  shirt,  girt  with  a  leathern  belt,  with  multitudinous 
straps  and  loops  to  carry  pipe,  fly-book,  knife,  &c,  (and  this  I  can 
ifidently  recommend  to  my  brother  sportsmen  as  a  most  invalu- 
desideratum  for  fishing,  quite  doing  away  with  the  necessity 
a  coat,  with  its  attendant  pockets,  in  hot  weather);  grey  trow- 
,tJie bonnet- rouge  of  the  country,  and  porpoise  ekin  brogues,  com- 
pleted my  costume.  H and  C were  attired  somewhat  simi- 
larly, except  that  they  were  innocent  of  shoes  or  stockings.  Alec  had 
kind  of  amphibious  costume,  which  be  wore  indifferently  on  dry 
"  or  in  the  water,  and,  I  believe,  never  took  off ;  while  Fabien's 
mbled   that   of  the  mud-larks  who   congregate   under 
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London  Bridge  at  low  water,  and  was  only  kept  from  falling  off  him 
piecemeal  by  fragments  of  string,  and  failing  them  with  thorns. 
Thus  equipped,  then,  we  started  with  a  fair,  but,  alas !  too  soon  de- 
ceptive breeze ;  and  grander  scenery  it  would  be  hard  to  conceive* 
the  black  cliffs  rising  sheer  up  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  height  of 
800  or  1,000  feet,  fringed  and  crested  with  gaunt  ragged  pines, 
while,  now  and  again,  an  opening  in  their  sides  gave  a  view  of 
the  luxuriant  maple  forest  beyond;  the  sombre  waters  of  the 
Saguenay  rolling  majestically  down  to  join  the  mightier  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  plaintive  gulls  screaming  overhead. 

Before  we  had  gone  a  mile,  however,  the  breeze  dropped  to  a 
dead  calm,  and  there  we  lay, 

As  idle  as  a  painted  ship 
Upon  a  painted  ocean. 

And,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  rain  fell  in  torrents.  So  we 
got  out  our  sweeps,  and,  as  the  Yankees  would  say, '  kinder  rowed 
some ; '  and  alternate  spells  of  rowing  and  occasional  puffs  of  wind 
brought  us  to  L'Aure  de  Petite  lie,  where,  as  Alec  informed  us,  there 
was  *  good  water  for  drink,'  and  where  S ,  our  skipper,  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  night.  As  we  were  to  go  on  early  the  next 
morning,  we  burdened  ourselves  with  as  little  baggage  as  possible, 
anchored  the  boat,  and  landed  ;  the  rain  still  pouring  in  torrents, 
and  the  mosquitos  hospitable  and  jubilant.  Fabien,  after  the 
manner  of  French  Canadians,  wandered  off  in  quest  of  blue-berries, 
and  Alec  sat  patiently  down  on  a  damp  rock  to  smoke  until  such 
time  as  the  eatables  appeared,  when  he  began  to  bestir  himself 
with  an  alacrity  that  savoured  of  the  sycophant. 

We  pitched  our  tent — originally  intended  to  hold  two,  but  for 
that  night  destined  to  hold  four  mortals — in  the  least  damp  spot, 
built  a  fire,  dismissed  our  crew  to  sleep  on  board  the  cutter,  made  a 
hearty  though  frugal  meal  of  dry  bread  and  sugar-less,  milk-less 
tea,  and  wedged  ourselves  in  with  a  view  to  sleep.  Vain  thought ! 
The  mosquitos  had  not  seen  a  human  face  before  that  summer, 
and  they  wanted  to  talk  to  us  and  see  what  we  were  like.  So  we 
sat  up,  lighted  our  pipes,  and  killed  time  and  mosquitos  as  best  we 
could,  with  an  occasional  snooze,  till  morning. 

With  morning,  however,  came  a  welcome  change.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  sun  shone  out  again  with  true  Canadian  splendour, 
never  to  be  clouded  again  for  the  rest  of  our  trip.  But  before 
weighing  anchor  we  had  a  swim,  and  such  a  swim  :  water  fifty  feet 
deep  and  clear  as  crystal,  and,  moreover,  of  a  delicious  temperature, 
far  different  from  the  icy  St.  Lawrence. 

Before  long  we  were  under  weigh  and  running  by  easy  tacks 
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up  the  broad  river.  An  idea  of  the  uniform  depth  of  the  river 
may  easily  be  gained  by  the  fact  that,  when  changing  our  tack, 
we  ran  co  close  to  the  shore  that  our  bowsprit  brushed  the  rock  in 
wearing  round.  By  noon  we  had  reached  our  second  camping- 
ground,  L'Aure  St.  Etienne :  there  we  landed  all  our  cargo  and 

pitched  our  three  tents,  one  each  for  S and  myself,  and  one  for 

the  two  boys;  the  provisions  (consisting  of  pork,  potatoes,  biscuit, 
tea,  sugar,  condensed  milk,  preserved  meat,  rice,  golden  syrup,  &c.) 
ind  utensils  being  apportioned  among  us. 

By  evening  the  tide  was  right  for  fishing,  and  though  the 
season  was  rather  late,  still  we  took  a  fair  quantity  of  good- sized 
fish.  Sea-trout  are  a  very  greedy  fish,  and  will  take  almost  any- 
thing with  the  semblance  of  wings,  but,  I  found  a  red  or  brown 
hackle  a  very  safe  fly  to  use.  The  fish  themselves  are  most 
lieautiful  creatures,  long  and  elegant  in  shape,  of  a  pure  silver  hue, 
with  exquisite  rock-coloured  flesh.  Four  days  passed  at  L'Aure 
St.  Etienne  without  any  more  remarkable  episode  than  that  poor 

little  H cut  his  leg  severely  in  chopping  wood  for  the  morning 

lire ;  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  cold  water,  and  the  healing  proper- 
tie*  of  youth  and  spirits,  soon  set  our  little  fellow- voyager  up 
again. 

On  a  bright  Sunday  morning  we  sailed  for  the  mouth  of  the  river 
St.  Marguerite,  our  last  resting-place,  eighteen  miles  fromTadoueac. 
Any  scenery  we  had  come  across  in  the  former  part  of  our  trip 
fell  far  behind  this  last  spot  in  beauty.  We  were  encamped  about 
a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  a  mile  still  further  up 
lay  a  tiny  French  village,  the  first  human  habitation  we  had  seen 
for  a  week,  a  mere  dozen  of  little  wooden  houses,  dotted  about 
among  the  maples.  Across  the  river  rose  a  huge  conical  hill,  some 
3,000  feet  high,  perfectly  covered  with  maple,  birch,  tamaracb, 
and  ash,  a  regular  pyramid  of  vegetation.  On  our  side  of  the 
river,  a  few  yards  from  the  water's  edge,  rose  a  little  bluff,  some 
ten  feet  high,  leading  to  a  plateau  of  emerald  turf,  some  two  acres 
in  extent,  relieved  by  our  three  white  tents;  beyond  this  was  a 
thick  belt  of  dark  spruce  firs,  and  beyond  that  again  rose  dark 
limestone  crags,  beetling  up  for  1,000  feet  and  perfectly  barren, 
ttwe  for  a  scanty  fringe  of  ragged  pines  at  intervals. 

One  day  at  the  St,  Marguerite  was  very  like  another,  and, 
alas!  the  time  passed  only  too  quickly.  We  rose  at  five,  and 
chopped  fire-woo<],  Ac,  breakfasted  at  seven,  and  started  fishing 
about  eight.  Our  usual  plan  was  to  row  out  to  certain  trout- 
hannted  rocks  at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  and  wade  in  waist-deep;  by 
three  or  four  o'clock  the  tide  had  generally  run  out,  and  our  creels 
were  full,  bo  we  would  pull  home  with  light  hearts  and  a  heav^ 
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load  to  dinner.  Fortunately,  Alec,  though  a  perfect  paragon  of 
laziness  (not  even  mosquitos  could  rouse  him  to  action),  was  an 
admirable  cook,  and  S — —  himself  was  an  old  shikaree  in  the  way  of 
sea-trout,  and  quite  <mfait  in  the  many  ways  of  cooking  those 
delicate  fish.  After  dinner  we  would  loaf  about  the  camp  with 
that  delicious  sense  of  fatigue  without  pain  which  generally  accom- 
panies such  expeditions  as  ours,  or  take  unavailing  shots  at  stray 

porpoises,  or  H and  C would  make  excursions  to  the  French 

village  in  quest  of  bread,  butter,  or  eggs.  One  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  little  hamlet  visited  us  the  day  we  landed  with  a  view  to 
tobacco.  I  was  just  then  being  informed  most  emphatically  of  the 
existence  of  other  insects  besides  mosquitos,  viz.,  horrible  little 
black  flies,  which  busy  themselves  in  your  skin  and  drive  you 
half  mad  with  irritation.  I  addressed  him  in  French  more  voluble 
than  grammatical  (formy  French  knowledge  is  like  that  of  Chaucer's 

lady — 

Frenche  she  spake  ful  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scole  of  Stratford  atte  Bowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  hire  unknowe) — 

6  Je  dis,  Johnny,  vous  avez  beaucoup  de  mouches  ici,  trop 
beaucoup,  je  pense ! '  *  Oui,  m'sieu,'  replied  the  urbane.  Gaul 
(whose  name,  curiously  enough,  happened  to  be  McLean ),  with 
a  gently  indicative  wave  of  the  hand,  as  of  one  pointing  out  some 
great  local  lion — 'Oui,  m'sieu,  nous  sommes  fameux  pour  nos 
mouches  noires  ici.' 

About  seven  we  took  our  supper,  and  finished  the  day  with  a 
yarn  or  a  song,  and  the  invariable  pipe  of  peace,  qualified  with  a 
very  slight  modicum  of  fire-water,  round  the  camp-fire.  How 
delicious  was  that  short  hour  before  turning  in ;  the  great  fire 
sending  up  tall  pillars  of  flame,  and  throwing  the  little  white  tents 
into  relief,  while  the  surrounding  forest  lay  in  black  shade :  the 

bright  sun-burnt  face  of  good  old  S seen  dimly  through  the 

smoke- wrack,  his  favourite  G.B.D.  pipe  between  his  lips,  raising  his 
tin  pannikin  to  drink  '  wses-bsel ; '  the  ceaseless  plash  of  the  tide ; 
the  rising  moon  casting  her  silvery  path  across  the  river ;  the  bright 
lights  from  the  French  village,  with  an  occasional  monotonous,  yet 
not  untuneful,  song  from  the  same,  in  which  Alec  and  Fabien 
would  join  vociferously,  utterly  regardless  of  time  and  tune ;  and 
the  numberless  mysterious  voices  of  the  forest — the  hoot  of  the 
great  horned  owl,  the  chant  of  the  whip-poor-will,  or  the  wailing 
cry  of  the  poor  Kennedy,  with  occasionally  the  plaintive  howl  of 
some  belated  bear  scared  out  of  his  seven  senses  by  the  apparition 
of  our  camp-fire,  or  the  short  sharp  bark  of  a  fox.  Our  sleeping- 
arrangements  were  primitive  but  sufficient :  two  red  Hudson  Bay 
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blankets,  a  strip  of  sail-cloth,  and  a  piece  of  mackintosh,  formed 
our  properties,  which  we  might  vary  a  discretion.  For  myself,  I 
placed  everything  on  the  hare  ground,  the  mackintosh  underneath, 
rolled  myself  up  in  one  of  the  blankets,  pillowed  my  head  on  a  carpet- 
bag, and  slept.  The  others  used  to  make  elaborate  preparations,  in 
the  way  of  amateur  bedsteads,  &c,  but  they  generally  came  to  grief ; 

in  fact,  H— —  and  C were  invariably  discovered  in  the  morning 

in  a  chaotic  condition,  looking  as  if  they  had  passed  the  night 
wrestling  with  some  hideous  nightmare — a  confused  mass  of  limbs, 
blankets,  pine-logs  and  spruce-boughs.  Only  once  was  I  disturbed  by 
nocturnal  invaders.  I  had  just  turned  in,  and  was  almost  in  my 
first  eleep,  when  I  heard  a  heavy,  not  human  tread  in  the  camp, 
seeompnnied  by  an  awful  blowing  noise,  like  the  escape  of  steam 
from  an  engine.  I  lay  and  quaked.  I  had  never  seen  a  bear  in  his 
untrammelled  state,  for  they  were  bo  shy  that  we  could  never  get 
» right  of  them.  Still  I  knew  a  good  deal  about  bears.  I  knew 
that  bears  had  a  heavy  tread,  and  made  noises  like  steam-engines, 
anil  our  visitor  was  an  indubitable  ursa  major.     Our  only  weapon 

of  defence,  a  small  rifle,  was  kept  in  S 's  tent,  at  the  extreme 

end  of  the  camp  from  me.  Moreover,  said  rifle  was  always  taken 
carefully  to  pieces  and  packed  away,  making  it  practically  useless  in 
all  cases  of  midnight  assault.  I  lay  and  quaked :  I  more  than 
quaked ;  I  positively  wobbled.  I  thought  of  the  grislies  of  the 
Mayne  Reid  of  my  infancy ;  I  thought  of  Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Closer  and  closer  came  the  footsteps,  louder  and  louder  sounded 
the  blowing ;  when  suddenly,  to  my  intense  relief,  my  bear  gave 
vent  to  an  unmistakable  '  moo.'  Being  pot-valiant,  I  rushed  from 
my  tent,  seized  an  axe-handle,  and  belaboured  the  unfortunate 
'coo'  till  she  bellowed  with  terror  and  fled  shuddering  to  the 
woods.  Curiously  enough,  this  disturbance  had  not  aroused  any  of 
my  companions,  and  when,  in  the  morning,  I  recounted  my 
midnight  alarm,  I  was  greeted  with  a  chorus  of,  '  Why  didn't  you 
milk  her?     But  you  Englishmen  never  know  anything.' 

The  curious  French-Canadian  patois  of  Alec  used  to  tickle  me 
not  a  little  ;  par  &rempU,  at  our  first  dinner  I  addressed  him  : 
"  Alec,  poruraes  de  terre,  s'il  vous  plait.'  '  M'sieu  ? '  with  that 
admirable  look  of  eemi-idiotcy  which  only  a'  Canuck '  can  assume. 

*  PomtnoH  de  terre,  you  loon.'     '  M'sieu  i"     'Ah,' said  S , 'if 

you  want  to  get  potatoes  out  of  Alec,  you  must  say  "  potattes."  ' 
Thai  produced  the  magic  effect,  and  I  got  my  potatoes. 

i  »n  am  it  her  occasion  :  '  Alec,  oil  est  bonne  pour  pecher?'  'Par 
16,  m'sieu,'  indicating  the  water  generally  (as  I  thought).  '  Yes, 
yon  mutton-bead,'  quoth  I,  waxing  English  in  my  wrath, '  of  course 
you  will  find  rish  in  the  water.'     After  much  recrimination  it  was 
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discovered  that  what  I  took  for  Alec's  Veau  was  his  pronunciation 
of  icfc,  and  that  he  was  pointing  out  some  particular  *  bonne  place  * 
for  me  to  try. 

The  latter  part  of  our  stay  was  enlivened  by  the  arrival  of  .a 
party  of  fellow  piscators  from  Quebec,  and  the  little  camp  looked 
very  pretty  at  night,  with  its  two  fires*     One  of  the  new  party  was 

of  a  vocal  turn  (H not  inaptly  called  him  the  *  Luck  of 

Soaring  Camp ')  and  delighted  to  roar  out  a  festive  chorus,  the 
burthen  of  which  was — 

On  the  banks  of  the  Yang,  Yang,  Yang-tee-kiang, 
On  the  banta  of  the  Yang-tee-kiang. 

But  all  pleasant  things  must  have  an  end ;  and  after  a  fortnight's 
pure  unadulterated  enjoyment,  we  'up  stick'  and  departed,  having 
given  a  good  account  of  some  forty  dozen  trout.  The  perfectly 
unalloyed  happiness  of  our  camp-life,  which  seemed  to  culminate 
in  our  last  stopping-place,  I  can  never  forget.  The  early  hours, 
the  healthful  and  not  excessive  day's  work,  the  ever-varying 
grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  exhilarating  delight  of  landing  a  fine 
three-pound  trout,  the  capacious  appetite  with  which  we  always 
attacked  our  meals,  the  calm  pleasant  hours  of  rest  and  repose, 
and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  great  charm  of  the  company  of 
a  cheerful  and  equable  friend,  threw  a  halo  of  sweet  recollection 
over  that  summer  which  can  never  be  effaced.  I  can  only  say  to 
those  who  have  health,  strength,  average  means,  good  digestions, 
and  an  appreciation  of  beautiful  scenery,  let  them  take  rod  and 
knapsack,  and  explore  the  Saguenay,  or  any  other  of  the  score  of 
beautiful  rivers  which  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  they  will  never  regret  it 

Begarding  the  'poor  Kennedy'  to  which  I  alluded,  there  is  a 
pretty  but  wholly  apocryphal  legend.  Some  years  ago  a  young 
English  officer,  Kennedy  by  name,  was  hunting  in  the  woods  near 
Quebec,  and  was  entirely  lost ;  not  a  trace  of  him  was  ever  found 
again.  But  ever  since,  say  the  Indian  hunters,  a  bird,  whose  note 
was  never  heard  before,  perpetually  utters  plaintive  notes  re- 
sembling the  syllables  '  Oh,  poor  Kennedy,  Kennedy ; '  of  which, 
as  Charles  Kingsley  says,  '  let  every  man  believe  as  much  as  he 
list.' 

I  conclude  with  a  '  bear  story,'  which  obtained  some  notoriety 
in  the  township  of  Compton,  province  of  Quebec.  A  young 
English  farmer,  noted  alike  for  his  convivial  habits  and  his  great 
personal  strength,  was  returning  from  the  village  to  his  farm  in  that 
Btate  commonly  known  among  sailors  as  '  three  sheets  in  the  wind.' 
On  his  way  home  he  met  a  bear,  with  whom  he  alleged  himself  to 
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have  had  the  following  reiicontre :  — '  About  a  mile  from  here  last 

night,  gentlemen,  I  met  a  big  slouching-looking  fellow,  vn»  a  buffalo 

coat,  who  refused  to  let  me  pass  him,  so  of  course  I  took  off  my 

coat  and  closed  with  him  at  once.     I  never  wrestled  with  such  a 

ram  customer  before.     He  did  not  use  his  legs  at  all,  but  seemed  as 

if  he  wanted  to  hug  me  with  his  arms.    At  last,  however,  I  tripped 

him  up,  and  down  he  went  in  the  snow.    But,  gentlemen,  you 

take  my  advice — unless  you  are  good  wrestlers,  as  I  pride  myself 

oq  being,  when  you  meet  a  big  man  in  a  fur  coat  who  wants  to 

try  a  fall  with  you,  let  him  go  by.' 

A.  WENTWOETH   POWELL. 
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OR,  CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN  AN  ENGLISH 

COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Book  I.  (^continued). — Chapter  IV. 

It  was  a  calm,  lovely  evening.  The  moon  was  rising  over  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  was  slowly  silvering  under  it.  A  soft  breeze 
breathed  gently,  full  of  the  scents  of  flowers ;  and  in  the  low  sky 
of  the  west  there  yet  lingered  a  tender  peach-colour. 

The  ladies  were  sitting  about  on  chairs,  grouped  together,  but 
with  several  little  groups  within  the  group :  and  amongst  them  all 
was  Dr.  Jenkinson,  making  himself  particularly  agreeable  to  Mrs. 
Sinclair.     When  the  gentlemen  emerged  there  was  a  general  stir. 

'  Well,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  shutting  up  a  volume 
of  St.  Simon's  Memoirs,  *  we  have  been  talking  most  industriously 
about  the  future.' 

Laurence  was  standing  with  Mr.  Luke  on  the  step  of  the  dining- 
room  window,  and  both  were  looking  out  gravely  on  the  tranquil . 
scene. 

'  Do  you  remember,'  said  Laurence, '  that  it  was  here,  three 
years  ago,  that  you  composed  the  lines  that  stand  last  in  your 
published  volumes  ? ' 

'  I  remember,'  said  Mr.  Luke  dreamily.  *  What  an  evening  that 
was ! ' 

'  I  wish  you  would  repeat  them,'  said  Laurence. 

4  What  is  the  good  ? '  said  Mr.  Luke,  *  why  rouse  again  the  voices 

that  haunt 

About  the  mouldered  lodges  of  the  past  P ' 

4  Is  Mr.  Luke  going  to  recite  poetry  ?  How  delicious !  *  gaid 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  coming  languidly  up  to  them.  She  was  looking 
lovely  in  the  dim  light,  with  a  diamond  star  shining  in  her  dark 
hair. 

1  Mr.  Luke,  do ! '  said  Lady  Ambrose  appealingly. 

Mr.  Luke,  with  a  silent  composure,  pressed  his  hands  for  a 
moment  against  his  forehead  ;  gave  one  hem  ;  and  in  a  clear  melo-* 
dious  voice  began. 
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Softly  the  evening  descends, 
Violet  and  soft    The  sea 
Adds  to  the  silence,  below 
Pleasant  and  cool  on  the  beach 
Breaking ;  yes,  and  a  breeze 
Calm  as  the  twilight  itself 
Furtively  sighs  through  the  dusk, 
Listlessly  lifting  my  hair, 
Fanning  my  thought-wearied  brow. 

Thus  I  stand  in  the  gloom 
Watching  the  moon-track  begin 
Quivering  to  die  like  a  dream 
Over  the  far  sea-line 
To  the  unknown  region  beyond. 

So  for  ages  hath  man 
Gazed  on  the  ocean  of  time 
From  the  shores  of  his  birth,  and,  turning 
His  eyes  from  the  quays,  the  thronged 
Marts,  the  noise  and  the  din 
To  the  far  horizon,  hath  dreamed 
Of  a  timeless  country  beyond. 

Vainly — for  how  should  he  pass, 
Being  on  foot,  o'er  the  wet 
Ways  of  the  unplumbed  waves  P 
How,  without  ship,  should  he  pass 
Over  the  shipless  sea 
To  the  timeless  country  beyond  P 

Ah,  but  once — once  long  ago, 
Came  there  a  ship  white-sailed 
From  the  country  beyond,  with  bright 
Oarsmen,  and  men  that  sang 
Came  to  Humanity's  coasts, 
Called  to  the  men  on  the  shore, 
Joyously  touched  at  the  port. 

Then  did  time-weary  man 
Climb  the  bulwarks,  the  decks 
Eagerly  crowding*.     Anon 
With  jubilant  voices  raised, 
And  singing, l  When  Israel  came 
Out  of  Egypt/  and  whatso  else 
In  the  psalm  is  written,  they  passed 
Out  of  the  ken  of  the  land, 
Over  the  far  sea-line, 
To  the  unknown  region  beyond. 

Where  are  they  now,  then — they 
That  were  borne  out  of  sight  by  the  ship — 
Our  brothers,  of  times  gone  by  ? 
Why  have  they  left  us  here 
Solemn,  dejected,  alone, 
Gathered  in  groups  on  the  shore  P 
Why  ?     For  we,  too,  have  gazed 
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O'er  the  waste  of  waters,  and  watched 
For  a  sail  as  keenly  as  they. 
Ah,  wretched  men  that  we  are ! 
On  our  haggard  faces,  and  brows 
.  Aching,  a  wild  breeze  fawns 
Full  of  the  scents  of  the  sea, 
Redolent  of  regions  beyond. 
Why,  then,  tarries  the  ship  P 
When  will  her  white  sail  rise 
Like  a  star  on  the  sea-line  P  When  ? 

When  ? — And  the  answer  comes 
From  the  sailless  face  of  the  sea, 
'  Ah  vain  watchers,  what  boots 
The  calm  of  the  evening  P 
Have  ye  not  watched  through  the  day 
Turbulent  waves,  the  expanse 
Endless,  shaken  with  storm  P 
And  ask  ye  where  is  the  ship  P 
Deeper  than  plummet  can  dive 
She  is  bedded  deep  in  the  ooze, 
And  over  her  tall  mast  floats 
The  purple  plain  of  the  calm.' 

Yes — and  never  a  ship 
Since  this  is  sunken,  will  come 
Ever  again  o  er  the  waves — 
Nay,  not  even  the  craft  with  the  fierce 
Steersman,  him  of  the  marsh 
Livid,  with  wheels  of  flame 
Circling  his  eyes,  to  smite 
The  lingering  soul  with  his  oar. 
— Not  that  even.    But  we 
Drop  where  we  stand  one  by  one 
On  the  shingles  and  sands  of  time, 
And  cover  in  taciturn  gloom, 
With  only  perhaps  some  tear, 
Each  for  his  brother  the  hushed 
Heart  and  the  limitless  dreams 
With  a  little  gift  of  sand. 

4  Thank  you,  Mr.  Luke,  so  much,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.  4  How 
charming  !     I  am  always  so  fond  of  poems  about  the  sea.' 

4  Ah,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  turning  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  'these  are 
emotions  scarcely  worth  describing.' 

4  Certainly  not,'  muttered  Mr.  Storks,  half  aloud,  as  he  moved 
off  to  discover  Lady  Grace. 

Mr.  Luke  stood  apart,  and  surveyed  the  party  with  a  look  of 
pensive  pity.  On  Mr.  Storks,  however,  whose  last  remark  he  had 
overheard,  his  eyes  rested  with  an  expression  somewhat  more 
contemptuous.  The  brightening  moonlight  fell  softly  on  the  group 
before  him,  giving  it  a  particularly  picturesque  effect,  touching 
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it  did  the  many  colours  and  folds  of  the  ladies'  dresses,  and  striking 
here  and  there  a  furtive  flash  from  a  gem  on  wrist  or  throat. 
The  tranquil  hour  seemed  to  have  a  tranquillizing  effect  on  nearly 
everyone;  and  the  conversation  reached  Mr.  Luke's  ears  as  a  low 
murmur,  broken  only  by  the  deep  sound  of  Mr.  Storks's  voice, 
and  the  occasional  high  notes  of  Mr.  Saunders,  who  seemed  to 
Mr.  Luke,  in  his  present  frame  of  mind,  to  be  like  a  shrill  cock, 
lie-  world  before  the  sunrise  of  universal  philistinism. 
Laurence  had  caught  Miss  Merton's  eyes,  looking  at  him  with 
» grave  regard  ;  and  this  iiad  brought  him  instantly  to  her  side, 
»ben  Mr.  Luke  had  ended  his  recital. 

'We  didn't  spare  the  times  we  live  in,  to-night,  did  we?'  he 
aid  slowly,  in  a  low  voice.  '  Well,  well— I  wonder  what  it  is  all 
coming  to — we  and  our  times  together  !  We  are  a  curious  medley 
Iwre,  all  of  us.  I  suppose  no  age  but  ours  could  have  produced 
hke  it- — at  least,  let  us  hope  so,  for  the  credit  of  the  ages  in 
general.' 

I  must  say,'  said  Miss  Merton,  smiling, '  that  you  seem  to 

take  to  the  age  very  kindly,  and  to  he  very  happy  amongst  your 

friends.     But  you  did  not  tell  us  very  much  of  what  you  thought 

.' 

I  don't  often  say  what  I  think,'  said   Laurence,  *  because  I 

4)n*t  often  know  what  I  think  ;  but  I  know  a  great  many  things 

that  I  don't  think ;  and  I  confess  I  take  a  pleasure  in  saying  these, 

and  in  hearing  others  say  them  ;  so  the  society  that  I  choose  as  a 

rule  represents  not  the  things  I  think  I  approve,  but  the  things  I 

rare  I  repudiate.' 

I  confess,'  said  Miss  Merton, '  I  don't  quite  understand  that.* 
Shall  I  tell  you,'  said  Laurence,  '  why  I  live  so  much  in 
weiety — amongst  my  friends,  as  you  call  them  ?  Simply  because 
I  feel,  in  my  life,  as  a  child  does  in  a  dark  room;  and  I  must 
fc«Te  some  one  to  talk  to,  or  else  I  think  I  should  go  mad.  What 
says  is  little  matter,  so  long  as  one  makes  a  noise  of  some 
»rt,  and  forgets  the  gluM*  that  in   r.nir's  ln-urt  cur  i-  r-lni'Mcrhig 

Hia  Merton  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  looked  up  into  the 
•ky  in  which  the  stare  were  now  one  by  one  appearing. 

■I  nipposp,'  ibe  said  presently,  'you  think  that  it  is  a  very 
«or  affair — life's  whole  business  ?  And  yet  I  don't  see  why  you 
hMld.' 

■  why  I  should  !'  repeated  Laurence;  'that  shows  how 
from  your  position,  can  sympathize  with  ours.     How, 
MMd)  could  you?     You,  happy  in  some  sustaining  faith,  can  see 
a  meaning  in  all  life,  and  in  all  life's  affections.     You  can  eudwie 
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— you  can  even  welcome  its  sorrows.  For  your  religion  is  a  kind 
of  philosopher's  stone,  turning  whatever  it  touches  into  gold.  But 
we — we  can  only  remember  that  things,  for  us  too,  once  had  a 
meaning,  but  have  it  no  longer.  Life  stares  blankly  at  us  like 
the  face  of  a  dear  friend  who  has  turned  an  idiot.  Perhaps  you 
never  read  Clough's  Poems,  did  you  ?  Scarcely  a  day  passes  in 
which  I  do  not  echo  to  myself  his  words : — 

Ah  well-a-day,  for  we  are  souls  bereaved ! 
Of  all  the  creatures  under  heaven's  wide  cope, 
We  are  most  hopeless  who  had  once  most  hope, 

And  most  beliefless  who  had  once  believed.' 

'  And  do  you  think  that  belief  in  these  days  brings  no  painful 
perplexities  too  ? '  said  Miss  Merton,  in  a  very  low  tone.  4  Bo  you 
think  that  we  can  look  out  on  the  state  of  the  world  now,  and 
think  about  its  future,  without  anxiety  ?  But  really,'  she  went  on, 
raising  her  voice, 4  if  I,  like  you,  thought  that  Christianity  was  not 
true,  I  should  not  waste  my  time  in  lamenting  over  it.  I  should 
rather  be  glad  that  I  had  got  free  from  a  gigantic  and  awful  im- 
position.' 

4  What  1 '  exclaimed  Laurence,  4  should  we  rejoice  at  our  old 
guide  dropping  dead  amongst  the  mountains,  even  though  he  had 
lost  his  way,  if  so  we  are  left  helpless,  and  without  any  guide  at 
all?' 

4  You  have  your  consciences,'  said  Miss  Merton,  with  some 
decision  in  her  voice ;  4  you  surely  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have 
lost  them  ? ' 

*  As  for  our  consciences,'  said  Leslie,  who  was  standing  close  by, 
4  we  revere  them  so  much  that  we  fancy  they  possess  some  power. 
But  conscience,  in  most  souls,  is  like  an  English  Sovereign — it 
reigns,  but  it  does  not  govern.  Its  function  is  merely  to  give  a 
formal  assent  to  the  bills  passed  by  the  passions ;  and  it  knows,  if  it 
opposes  what  those  are  really  bent  upon,  that  ten  to  one  it  will  be 
obliged  to  abdicate.' 

4  Let  us  hope  that  the  constitutions  of  most  souls  are  more 
stable  than  that,'  said  Miss  Merton.  4  As  far  as  morality  goes,  I 
expect  you  have  quite  enough  to  guide  you ;  and  if  you  think 
religion  false,  I  don't  see  why  its  loss  should  trouble  you.  And 
life  itself  has  plenty  of  pleasures.  It  is  full  of  things  worth  living 
for.' 

4  Is  it  ? '  exclaimed  Leslie,  with  an  emphasis  that  made  Miss 
Merton  look  up,  and  she  almost  started  at  the  worn  and  haggard  ex- 
pression his  face  had  in  the  moonlight.  '  Is  there  anything  in  it  that 
is  worth  living  for  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  only  cursed  with 
the  power  of  imagining  that  there  might  be,  and  witli  the  know- 
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ledge  that  there  never  is.  How  happy  the  blue  sea.  in  the  snn- 
Aine  might  make  us,  or  this  lovely  water  before  us,  with  its  floods 
rf  moonlight.  Might — but  they  never  do.  They  only  madden 
■  with  a  vague  Borrow,  like  the  memory  of  a  friend  for  ever  taken 
iwst  from  us." 

'Still,*  said  Miss  Morton,  '  life  is  not  all  moonlight.  Surely 
friendship  and  affection  are  worth  having.' 

'I  don't  mean,'  said  Leslie,  'that  I  am  always  pining  and  be- 
moaning myself.  Fortunately,  the  deeper  part  of  one's  nature  will 
(fen  go  to  sleep,  and  then  the  surface  can  enjoy  itself.  We  can 
even  laugh  with  our  lips  at  the  very  things  that  our  hearts  in 
•ilenee  are  breaking  for.  But  aa  for  happiness,  that  is  always  like 
prophecy,  it  is  only  fulfilled  in  the  future  ;  or  else  it  is  a  miracle 
—it  only  exists  in  the  past.  The  actual  things  we  wish  for  we  may 
tery  likely  get,  but  they  always  come  too  late  or  too  soon.  When 
the  boy  is  in  love,  he  tries  to  feel  like  a  man  ;  when  the  man  is  in 
love,  he  tries  to  feel  like  a  boy ;  and  both,  in  vain.' 

■  I  don't  exactly  feel  that,'  said  Laurence ;  '  I  think  I  might  be 
hippy,  if  I  bad  not  so  much  to  make  me  miserable.' 

'Might  you?1  said  Leslie.  'When  I  look  at  what  we  are  and 
what  the  world  is,  I  can  fancy  no  more  melancholy  spectacle  than 
t  happy  man  :  though  I  admit  that  there  is  none  more  amusing 
than  a  man  who  tries  to  he  melancholy.' 

As  he  said  this,  Leslie  moved  slowly  away. 

'I  don't  know  what  has  happened  to  Leslie,'  said  Laurence  to 
MissMerton;  'there  is  a  curious  bitterness  about  the  things  he 
mjs  sometimes,  that  there  did  not  use  to  be.  And  yet  I  envy 
him  his  temperament.  He  never  lets  any  melancholy  subdue  him. 
i  always  laugh  it  down  in  a  moment;  and  he  will  trample 
bravely  on  any  of  his  sentiments  if  he  is  on  the  road  to  anything 
oud  of  aiming  at.' 

Laurence  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said  abruptly, 

'  I  dare  say  you  think  me  very  morbid ;  but  perhaps  you  can 
hardly  realize  the  intense  restless  misery  that  a  man  endures  who 
n  find  nothing  to  do  which  be  really  feels  worth  doing.  Could 
I  only  find  some  one  thing — one  great  cause  to  labour  for — one 
Tent  idea — I  could  devote  my  whole  self  to  it,  and  be  happy  :  for 
tbour,  after  all,  is  the  only  thing  that  never  palls  on  a  man. 
oauee,  gnoh  an  idea — I  can  find  it  nowhere.  Poli- 
iM  havr  t  urned  into  a  petty,  weary  game  ;  religion  is  dead.  Our 
m  prophets  only  offer  us  Humanity,  in  place  of  the  God  of 
ahull  they  have  deprived  us.  And  Humanity  makes  a  very  poor 
'<  itv,  sitn-r  it  is  every  day  disgracing  itself,  and  i3  never  of  the 
from  one  week's  end  to  another.     And  so  here  I  «ro 
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utterly  alone — friendless ;  feeling  that,  were  it  not  for  the  petty 
contemptible  interests  I  manufacture  for  myself  from  day  to  day, 
life  would  be  quite  unbearable.' 

*  And  yet,'  said  Miss  Merton, 4  you  have  much  to  make  you 
happy — much  that  you  would  be  sorry  to  lose.' 

*  I  have  a  certain  position,'  said  Laurence,  *  and  a  certain  amount 
of  wealth,  and  I  would  not  willingly  lose  a  particle  of  either  of 
these ;  but  that  is  not  because,  in  my  heart,  I  value  them ;  but 
because,  if  I  lost  them,  I  might  in  my  heart  cease  to  despise  them.' 

4  Surely,'  said  Miss  Merton, 4  there  is  a  better  way  of  looking 
at  the  matter.  You  came  into  the  world  with  all  your  lower  am- 
bitions satisfied  for  you.  The  ground  therefore  is  quite  clear  for 
the  higher  ambitions.  That  is  why  I  think  an  aristocracy,  as  a  rule, 
must  always  be  the  best  governors  of  men,  for  their  ambitions,  as  a 
rule,  are  the  only  genuine  ones.  Think,  too,  what  an  advantage 
mere  wealth  is.  The  highest  labour  will  never  produce  money, 
but  generally  requires  it.' 

4  That  is  just  the  difficulty,'  said  Laurence.  4  What  shall  I 
labour  for  ?  I  am  almost  maddened  sometimes,  as  I  sit  all  the 
day  idle,  and  seem  to  hear  the  hateful  wasted  moments  slipping 
away  from  me.  And  I  could  do  something,  I  am  sure.  I  feel  I 
have  powers.' 

4 1  think,'  said  Miss  Merton,  4  that  all  I  should  say  to  you  is, 
find  something  to  do.  The  power  to  find  or  make  an  object  is,  I 
think,  a  great  part  of  genius.  However,'  she  said,  with  some  sym- 
pathy in  her  voice,  4  if  you  are  in  difficulties,  I  am  sure  I  wish  I 
could  help  you.' 

4 1  beg  your  pardon  for  my  egoism,'  said  Laurence,  looking  at 
her  gratefully.  4 1  never  talked  so  long  about  myself  in  my  whole 
life-time,  and  I  promise  never  to  do  so  again.' 

Leslie  meanwhile  had  moved  away  towards  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
who,  looking  particularly  fascinating,  was  still  commanding  the 
attentions  of  Dr.  Jenkinson.  The  Doctor  was  standing  by  her,  all 
nods  and  becks  and  wreathed  smiles,  and,  to  Leslie's  surprise,  was 
saying  something  to  her  about  Sappho. 

4  And  now,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  a  little  dainty  smile,  ' 1 
want  to  ask  you  something  about  the  Greek  Anthology  too.  I 
can't  read  much  Greek  myself;  but  a  gentleman  who  used  to  be 
rather  kind  to  me,  translated  me  a  good  deal  of  Greek  poetry, 
once  upon  a  time — when  my  husband,'  she  said,  with  a  little  shrug 
of  the  shoulders, 4  used  to  go  to  sleep  after  his  dinner.' 

Dr.  Jenkinson  here  glanced  suspiciously  at  Mrs.  Sinclair. 

4  Now  what  I  want  you  to  tell  me,'  she  said,  4  is  something 
about  some  little — ahem — love-songs,  I  think  they  were.' 
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The  doctor  started. 

'And  please  not  to  think  me  a  terrible  hlue-stnckiiig,'  Mrs. 
Sinclair  went  on  with  an  appealing  smile,  'for  1  really  hardly 
know  any  Greek  myself.' 

'Nor  I  either,'  the  doctor  exclaimed  suddenly,  with  an  icy 
bniaquenegs,  the  sudden  birth  of  a  rapidly  matured  confusion. 
This  reply  completely  took  aback  not  only  Mrs.  Sinclair,  but 
Dr.  Jenkinson  himself  as  well,  who  before  the  words  were 
oat  of  his  mouth  had  not  the  remotest  notion  what  he  was 
going  to  say.  However,  he  felt  he  had  gained  the  victory,  and 
with  an  expression  on  his  face  of  austere  gravity,  he  moved  a  pace 
away,  and  sat  down  on  a  chair  close  to  Miss  Merton, 

lbs.  Sinclair  turned  to  Leslie  with  a  fla^h  of  suppressed 
laughter  in  her  eyes. 

'  How  lovely  the  evening  is ! '  said  Leslie  softly,  responding  to 
the  smile. 

'  It  almost  realises  one's  idea  of  perfect  beauty,'  said  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  looking  out  dreamily  over  the  sea. 

1  You  are  certainly  most  Hellenic,'  said  Leslie.  '  First  you 
talk  of  Sappho,  now  of  Ideas  of  Beauty.     Are  you  a  Platonist  ?  ' 

'  Mr.  Leslie,  of  course  I  am,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  somewhat 
misapprehending  his  meaning.  'I  never  heard  such  an  imperti- 
n>nit  question.  Platonisni,  however,  is  a  very  rare  philosophy  in 
these  clays,  I'm  afraid.' 

4  And  so  you  think  we  are  all  of  us  very  had,  do  you  ? '  said 
Leslie.  '  Well,  I  know  we  men  arc  often  apt  to  think  so.  And 
yet  we  generalise  very  hastily,  and  often  very  wrongly,  I  am  sure. 
How  often,  for  instance,  do  we  say  that  all  wives  nowadays  are 
inconstant,  simply  because  such  are  the  only  ones  we  remember, 
not  because  they  are  the  only  ones  we  know.' 

This  speech  was  quite  in  Mrs.  Sinclair's  own  manner,  and  she 

looked   at   Leslie   with    a   smile   of   appreciation   that   was  half 

-'.,  half  humorous,  and  had  just  a  touch  of  sadness  in  it 


'  she  began  to  say,*  if  we  could  all  of  us  love  only  when 

ewe  ought '     But  here  she  paused;  her  voice  died 

1  she  leaned  her  head  upon  her  hand  in  silence. 
a  was  going  to  have  spoken ;  but  he  was  suddenly  arrested 
wund  of  Dr.  Jenkinson,  close  beside  him,  talking  to  Miss 
a  a  tone  of  unusual  earnestziess. 
'  I  duu't  wonder  you  should  be  iu  perplexity,'  he  said.  '  Which- 
ever way  we  look  at  things,  there  will  be  perplexities.  But  there 
is  «  God— there  is  such  a  thing  as  goodness :  and  so,  in  this  large 
faith  let  us  rest.' 
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'  All,'  said  Donald  Gordon  to  Miss  Merton,  in  bis  soft  deferen- 
tial voice,  which  always  sounded  aa  if  he  was  saying  something 
deeply  devotional, '  don't  you  think  it  is  a  higher  thing  to  be  good 
for  good's  own  sake  than  for  God's  ?  Don't  you  think  morality  is 
its  own  reward  ?' 

'  But  what  of  those  poor  people,'  said  Miss  Merton,  '  who  can- 
not be  moral- — whom  circumstances  have  kept  from  being  ever 
anything  but  bmtah'sed  ?  I  dare  say,'  she  said,  turning  to  the 
Doctor,  quite  forgetting  his  sacred  character, '  that  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  commend  to  you  such  a  notion  as  that  of  living  for  God's 
glory ;  but  still,  if  God  be  not  a  Person  for  whose  glory  we  can 
live — who  can  eieTcise  mercy  on  us — who  does  not  leave  us  all  to 
ourselves,  think  what  difficulties  we  have  to  face.  Think  what  a 
place  we  make  of  this  world,  if  the  millions  of  wretched  people  in 
it  Lave  no  one  to  care  for  them,  and  no  hope  at  all  anywhere. 
Think  of  those  who,  iu  spite  of  hard  surroundings,  have  just  had 
strength  enough  to  struggle  to  be  good,  but  to  struggle  only, — 
whose  whole  moral  being  has  been  left  writhing  in  the  road  of  life, 
like  an  animal  that  a  cart-wheel  has  gone  over,  just  looking  up 
with  a  piteous  appeal  at  us  who  will  not  help  it .' 

Miss  Merton  looked  at  Dr.  Jenkinson  and  paused.  The  moon 
shone  tenderly  on  his  silver  hair,  and  his  keen  eyes  had  something 
very  like  moisture  in  them. 

'There  are  great  difficulties  in  life,'  he  said,  'but  there  is 
another  life  in  store  for  us— another  life,  and  a  God.  And  don't 
think  that  the  world  is  growing  to  disbelieve  in  these.  Remem- 
ber how  many  iutelb'gent  laymen  count  themselves  members  of 
the  Church  of  England,  simply  because  they  believe  in  these  two 
doctrines.' 

'It  has  always  been  inexplicable  to  me,*  said  Mr.  Storks,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  the  sound  of  the  Doctor's  voice,  'whence 
this  longing  for  a  future  life  could  have  arisen.  I  suppose  there 
are  few  things  the  very  possibility  of  which  science  so  conclusively 
disproves,' 

'  And  yet,'  said  Laurence,  who  bad  been  speaking  for  a  moment 
to  Mrs.  Sinclair, '  I  can't  help  thinking,  at  certain  moments,  that 
there  may  be  a  whole  world  of  things  undreamed  of  by  our  scien- 
tific philosophy.  Such  a  feeling  is  touched  by  the  sight  of  an  "  ora 
pro  anima  men,"  or  a  "  resurgam,"  on  a  quiet  tombstone,  or  the  sign 
of  the  cross  made  by  a  mother  in  hope  and  iu  sorrow  on  the 
forehead  of  her  dead  child.' 

Miss  Merton  looked  at  Laurence  with  some  wonder  in  her 
large  expressive  eyes.  Mr.  Storks  snorted,  and  Dr.  Jenkinson 
blinked. 
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'See,'  said  Donald  Gordon,  '  the  moonlight  grows  brighter  and 
brighter  every  moment.  It  is  almost  bewildering  in  its  dazzling 
paleness.1 

'  And  there,'  said  Laurence,  '  do  you  eatch  it  ? — that  is  the 
light-ship  on  the  horizon,  like  a  large  low  star.' 

Laurence  seated  himself  on  the  balustrade,  and  leaning  on  his 
elbow,  looked  up  into  the  clear  hollow  skies. 

'World  upon  world,*  he  exclaimed  at  last,  'and  each  one 
crowded,  very  likely,  with  beings  like  ourselves,  wondering  what 
this  whole  great  universe  is  ■ ' 

'And  the  vast  majority  of  them  believing  in  a  wise  and  just 
God,'  said  Leslie,  'for  I  see  no  reason  why  ours  should  be  the 
stupidest  world  in  all  creation,' 

'  Yes,'  said  Laurence,  '  and  in  each  world  a  small  select  band, 
that  lias  pierced  through  such  a  husk  of  lies,  and  has  discovered 
the  all-golden  truth,  that  the  universe  is  aimless,  and  that  for 
good  and  evil,  the  end  is  all  one.' 

Dr.  Jenkinson  had  a  sensible  horror  of  the  stars :  and  as  soon 
as  they  were  mentioned  he  turned  round  in  his  chair,  giving  his 
back  to  the  group,  Miss  Morton  included,  whilst  Mr.  Storks  walked 
away,  not  without  dignity. 

'Mrs.  Sinclair  is  going  to  sing  in  a  moment,'  said  Laurence, 
'  some  one  is  gone  to  feteh  her  guitar.' 

'  Hush  ! '  exclaimed  Miss  Merton,  'do  just  listen  to  this.' 

*  Good  gracious  ' '  said  Laurence  in  a  whisper, '  Mr.  Storks  is 
■t  my  aunt  at  last.' 

Mr.  Storks  bad  been  watching  ever  since  dinner  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discussing  with  Lady  Grace  the  true  position  of  woman, 
as  settled  by  modern  science.  He  was  peculiarly  full  of  this 
subject  just  now,  having  received  only  that  morning  a  letter  from 
a  celebrated  American  physician,  who  stated  very  strongly  as  his 
opinion,  that  the  strain  of  what  is  called  the.  higher  education 
was  most  prejudicial  to  the  functions  of  maternity,  and  that  the 
rights  of  woman  might  very  probably  be  fatal  to  the  existence  of 
man.  As  soon  as  he  got  hold  of  Lady  Grace,  he  led  up  to  this 
point  with  startling  rapidity ;  having  been  perfectly  charmed  at 
lind  that  she  fully  agreed  with  him  that  the  prejudices 
of  the  present  day  were  doing  more  harm  to  woman's  true  interests 
tban  anything  else. 

'It  is  a  pleasure,'  said  Mr.  Storks,  'to  discuss  these  matters 
with  a  person  so  thoroughly  enlightened  as  yourself.  You  will  of 
course  see  from  what  Dr.  Boston  says  how  entirety  suicidal  is  the 
of  turning  woman  into  a  female  man.  Nature  has  marked 
bo  minion  for  her  plainly  enough :  and  so  ovvr  o\&  fcrwwi 
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Milton  was  right  in  his  meaning,  after  all,  when  he  says  that  man 
is  made  for  God,  and  woman  for  God  through  him,  though  of 
course  the  expression  is  antiquated.' 

'  Surely,'  said  Lady  Grace  with  animation,  *  not  only  the  expres- 
sion is  antiquated,  but  the  meaning  also  is  contrary  to  all  true 
fairness  and  enlightenment.' 

'  I  confess,  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Mr.  Storks  with  a  look  of 
smiling  deference. 

*  What ! '  said  Lady  Grace,  *  is  it  not  contrary  to  reason — let  me 
put  it  to  your  own  candour — for  a  man  who  knows  that  his  wife, 
ages  hence,  will  be  a  seraph  singing  before  the  throne  of  God,  to 
consider  her  only  made  for  God  through  him — to  consider  her, 
indeed,  as  a  thing  made  for  his  exclusive  use  ? ' 

This  answer  of  Lady  Grace's  took  Mr.  Storks  quite  aback. 
His  jaw  fell — he  stared — he  said  nothing.  He  knew  not  how  to 
comport  himself.  He  felt  as  though  he  had  been  assassinated. 
But  luckily  at  this  very  moment,  liquid  and  clear  and  exquisitely 
modulated,  were  heard  the  sounds  of  Mrs.  Sinclair's  voice,  singing 
the  following  song — 

Darling,  can  you  endure  the  liquid  weather, 
The  jasmine-flcented  twilights,  oh  my  dear  ? 

Or  do  you  still  remember  how  together 
We  read  the  sad  sweet  Idyll '  Guinevere/ 
Love, -in  one  last  year's  twilight  ? 

Galeottofu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse.1 

Ah,  the  flowers  smelt  sweet,  and  all  unheeding 

Did  I  read  to  you  that  tender  tale, 
Oh  my  love,  until  my  voice,  in  reading 

How  those  lovers  '  greeted  passion-pale/ 
Trembled  in  the  soft  twilight. 
Galeottofu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse. 

Then  our  eyes  met,  and  then  all  was  over — 

All  the  world  receded  cold  and  far ; 
And  your  lips  were  on  my  lips,  my  lover ; 

And  above  us  shook  a  silver  star, 

Through  depths  of  melting  twilight. 
Galeottofu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse. 

Darling,  no  July  will  ever  find  us 

On  this  earth,  together,  more.    Our  fates 
Were  but  a  moment  cheated.     Then,  behind  us 
Shrilled  his  voice  for  whom  Oaina  a  waits, 
Shattering  our  one  sweet  twilight. 
Galeottofu  il  libro,  e  chi  lo  scrisse. 

1  Dante.    Inferno  v.  137.  *  Ibid.  v.  107. 
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I  shall  know  no  more  of  summer  weather, 

Nought  will  he  for  me  of  glad  or  fair, 
Till  I  join  my  darling,  and  together 

We  go  for  ever  on  the  accursed  air,1 
There  in  the  dawnless  twilight 
Qaleattofu  il  Ubro,  e  cht'Jo  scrisse. 

1  What  a  lovely  voice !  '  said  Laurence  to  Miss  Merton.  *  I 
wonder  how  she  will  sound  singing  before  the  throne.' 

4  She  will  be  obliged  to  take  lessons  in  a  rather  different  style,' 
said  Miss  Merton,  unable  to  suppress  a  smile ;  and  then  she 
suddenly  checked  herself,  and  looked  grave.  'Mrs.  Sinclair  has 
always  interested  me,'  she  said.  4 1  often  come  across  her  in  London, 
but  I  hardly  know  her.' 

«  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  '  you  must  now  make  Mr, 
Leslie  sing,  for  I  discover  that  he  can  play  the  guitar  too.' 

Leslie  was  of  course  pressed,  and  with  some  reluctance  con- 
sented to  sing. 

'I  suppose,'  he  said,  'we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  moon- 
struck to-night,  so  I  had  best  sing  the  silliest  thing  I  know ;  and 
as  I  don't  think  anyone  ever  wrote  a  sillier  thing  than  a  song  I 
once  wrote  myself  I  will  sing  that.' 

He  touched  a  few  chords  carelessly,  and  yet  with  the  manner  of 

a  practised  player,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  then  again  striking 

the  instrument  began  to  sing.     He  was  watched   at  first  with 

merely  a  languid  curiosity ;  and  Miss  Prattle  said  in  a  whisper 

that  he  looked  very  affected ;  but  curiosity  and  criticism  were  both 

lost  in  surprise  at  the  first  sound  of  his  rich  and  flexible  voice,  and 

still  more  so  at  the  real  and  reckless  passion  which  he  seemed  to 

breathe  into  the  words  of  the  following  song,  rude  and  artless  as 

they  were. 

Oh,  her  cheek,  her  cheek  was  pale, 
Her  voice  was  hardly  musical ; 
But  your  proud  grey  eyes  grew  tender, 

Child,  when  mine  they  met, 
With  a  piteous  self-surrender, 
Margaret. 

Child,  what  have  I  done  to  thee  ? 

Child,  what  hast  thou  done  to  mc  P 
How  you  froze  me  with  your  tone 

That  last  day  wo  met ! 
Your  sad  eyes  then  were  cold  as  stone, 
Margaret. 

Oh,  it  all  now  seems  to  me 
A  far-off  weary  mystery  ! 

1  Ibid.  r.  31. 
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Yet — and  yet,  her  last  sad  frown 

Awes  me  still,  and  yet — 
In  vain  I  laugh  your  memory  down, 
Margaret 

Leslie  received  loud  thanks  from  many  voices.  Lady  Ambrose 
was  especially  delighted,  but  some  were  almost  silent  from  surprise 
at  the  manner  of  the  singer  and  the  feeling  he  had  shown,  for 
which  no  one  had  given  him  credit.  Mrs.  Sinclair  held  out  her 
hand  to  him,  when  no  one  was  looking,  and  said  quietly, '  Thank 
you  so  much,  I  can't  tell  you  how  I  liked  your  song.' 

*Well,'  said  Laurence,  as  the  party  moved  indoors  into  the 
lighted  drawing-room,  *  we  have  been  all  of  us  very  sentimental 
to-night,  and  if  we  can't  get  better  now,  I  hope  we  shall  sleep  it 
off,  and  wake  up  well  and  sane  to-morrow  morning.' 

The  following  day  was  Sunday,  and  as  the  nearest  church  was 
some  miles  distant,  it  was  rumoured  amongst  the  guests  that  Dr. 
Jenkinson  would  perform  the  service  and  preach  a  sermon  in  the 
private  chapel. 

Book  II. — Chapter  I. 

On  the  following  morning  Lady  Ambrose  awoke  somewhat  out  of 
spirits.  Last  night,  whilst  her  maid  was  brushing  her  hair,  she 
had  pondered  deeply  over  much  that  she  had  heard  during  the 
evening ;  and  her  thoughts  having  been  once  started  in  such  a 
direction,  the  conviction  quickly  dawned  upon  her  that  the  world 
was  indeed  becoming  very  bad,  and  that  society  was  on  the  point 
of  dissolution.  This  was  quite  a  new  view  of  things  to  her,  and 
it  had  all  the  charm  of  novelty.  She  would  yet  perhaps  have 
successfully  slept  it  off  by  the  morning,  had  not  the  post  failed  to 

bring  her  an  invitation  to  a  ball  at House,  which  she  was 

anxiously  looking  out  for.  Her  spirits  therefore  failed  to  recover 
themselves,  and  whilst  she  was  being  dressed  her  thoughts 
wandered  wistfully  away  to  the  promised  morning  service  in  the 
chapel.  At  breakfast,  however,  another  blow  awaited  her.  How 
a  private  chapel  had  come  to  be  mentioned  last  evening  was  not 
clear.  Certainly  there  was  no  such  appendage  to  Laurence's  villa, 
and  the  susceptibilities  of  Lady  Ambrose  received  a  severe  shock, 
as  she  learnt  that  the  ministrations  of  Dr.  Jenkinson,  the  comfort 
of  which  she  was  looking  forward  to,  were  to  take  place  in  the 
theatre  which  adjoined  the  house.  She  bore  up,  however,  like  a 
brave  woman,  and  resolving  that  nothing,  on  her  part  at  least, 
should  be  wanting,  she  appeared  shortly  before  eleven  o'clock,  in 
full  Sunday  costume,  with  her  bonnet,  and  her  books  of  devotion. 
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Mrs.  Sinclair  looked  atther  in  dismay.  'I  had  thought,'  she 
said  plaintively  to  Laurence,  '  that,  as  this  was  only  a  morning  per- 
formance, I  need  not  make  a  toilette.  And  as  for  a  prayer-book, 
why,  dear  Mr.  Laurence,  I  have  not  bad  one  since  I  was  con- 
firmed,' 

4  Not  when  you  were  married  ? '  said  Leslie. 

'Perhaps,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  pensively,  'but  I  have  forgotten 
all  about  that now.' 

At  this  moment  the  gong  sounded,  and  the  whole  party,  Lady 
Ambrose  and  her  bonnet  amongst  then,  adjourned  to  the  place  of 
worship,  which  was  connected  with  the  house  by  a  long  corridor. 

When  the  party  entered  they  found  themselves  in  a  complete 
miniature  theatre,  with  the  gas,  as  there  were  no  windows,  fully 
burning.  It  bad  been  arranged  beforehand  that  the  guests  should 
occupy  the  boxes,  the  gallery  being  appropriated  to  the  servants, 
whilst  the  stalls  were  to  remain  completely  empty.  The  congre- 
gation entered  with  great  decorum,  and  gradually  settled  them- 
selves in  their  places  with  a  subdued  whispering.  Lady  Ambrose 
buried  her  face  in  her  hands  for  a  few  moments,  and  several  of  the 
younger  ladies  followed  her  example.  Everyone  then  looked  about 
them  silently,  in  suspense  and  expectation.  The  scene  that  met 
their  eyes  was  certainly  not  devotional.  The  whole  little  semicircle 
glittered  with  heavy  gilding  and  with  hangings  of  crimson  satin, 
and  against  these  the  stucco  limbs  of  a  number  of  gods  and  goddesses 
gleamed  pale  and  prominent.  The  gallery  rested  on  the  heads  of 
nine  scantily -draped  Muses,  who,  bad  they  been  two  less  in  number, 
might  have  passed  for  the  seven  deadly  sins ;  round  the  frieze,  in 
high  relief,  reeled  a  long  procession  of  Fauns  and  Bacchanals ;  and 
half  the  harem  of  Olympus  sprawled  and  floated  on  the  azure 
'■■  ■iliii'_;.  Nor  was  this  all.  The  curtain  was  down  ;  and,  brilliantly 
illuminated  as  it  was,  displayed  before  the  eyes  of  the  congregation 
Faust  on  the  Brockeo,  with  a  long  plume,  dancing  with  the  young 
witch,  who  could  boast  of  no  costume  at  all.  The  scene  was  so 
strange  that  everyone  forgot  to  whisper  or  even  to  smile.  There 
was  a  complete  silence,  and  the  eyes  of  all  were  soon  fixed  upon 
the  curtain  in  wonder  and  expectation. 

Presently  a  sound  was  heard.  A  door  opened, and  Dr.  Jenkin- 
«on,  in  his  ordinary  dress,  entered  the  stalls.  He  looked  deliberately 
round  him  for  a  moment,  as  though  he  were  taking  stock  of  those 
present;  then,  selecting  the  central  stall  as  a  kind  of  pric-Dteu, 
he  knelt  down  facing  his  congregation,  and  after  a  moment's  pause 
began  to  read  the  service  in  a  simple,  earnest  voice.  Lady  Ambrose, 
however,  though  she  knew  her  prayer-book  as  well  as  most  women, 
could  not  for  the  life  of  her  find  the  place.     The  teason  •«»&  tmA* 
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far  to  seek.     The  Doctor  had  begun  with   the  following  passa 
from  the  Koran,  which  he  had  once  designed  to  use  in  ' 
minster  Abbey  as  the  text,  of  a  missionary  sermon, 

'  Be  constant  in  prayer,'  he  l>egan,  in  a  voice  tremulous  v 
emotion, '  and  give  alms :  and  what  good  ye  have  sent  before  f 
your  souls,  ye  shall  find  it  with  God.  Surely  God  seeth  that, 
which  ye  do.  They  say,  Verily  none  shall  see  Paradise  except  they 
he  Jews  or  Christians.  This  is  their  wish.  Say  ye,  Produce  your 
proof  of  this  if  ye  speak  truth.  Nay,  hut.  he  who  resigneth  him- 
self to  God,  and  doeth  that  which  is  right,  he  shall  have  his  reward 
with  his  Lord  ;  there  shall  come  no  fear  on  them,  neither  shall  they 
be  grieved.' 

Dr.  Jenkinson  then  went  on  with  the  Confession,  the  Abso- 
lution, and  a  number  of  other  selections  from  the  English  morning 
service,  omitting,  however,  the  creed,  and  concluded  the  whole  with 
a  short  prayer  of  St.  Francis  Xavier'*. 

But  it  was  discovered  that  his  voice,  unless  he  made  j 
effort,  was  unhappily  only  partly  audible  from  the  position  which 
he  occupied ;  and  Laurence,  as  soon  as  the  Liturgy  was  over,  went 
softly  up  to  him  to  apprise  him  of  the  fact.  Dr.  Jenkinson  waa 
very  grateful  for  being  thus  told  in  time.  It  was  fortunate,  he 
said,  that  the  prayers  only  had  been  missed ;  the  question  was, 
where  should  he  go  for  the  sermon.  Laurence  in  a  diffident 
manner  proposed  the  stage ;  but,  the  Doctor  accepted  the  proposal 
with  great  alacrity,  and  Laurence  went  immediately  out  with  him 
to  conduct  him  to  his  new  pulpit.  In  a  few  moments  the  curtain 
was  observed  to  twitch  and  tremble ;  two  or  three  abortive  pulls 
were  evidently  being  made ;  and  at  last  Faust  and  the  young  witch 
rapidly  rolled  up,  and  discovered  first  the  feet  and  legs,  and  then 
the  entire  person  of  Dr.  Jenkinson,  standing  in  the  middle  of  a 
gorge  in  the  Indian  Caucasus — the  remains  of  a  presentation  of 
Prometheus  Bound  which  had  taken  place  last  February. 

The  Doctor  was  not  a  man  to  tie  abashed  by  incongruities. 
He  looked  about  him  for  a  moment :  he  slightly  raised  his  eye- 
brows, and  then,  without  the  least  discomposure,  and  in  a  den 
incisive  voice,  began: 

'  In  the  tenth  verse  of  the  hundred  and  eleventh  Psalm,  it  i 
said,  '  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom.'  '  The  fea 
of  the  Lord,'  be  again  repeated,  more  slowly,  and  with  more  t 
pbasis,  looking  round  the  theatre  as  he  spoke, '  is  the  beginning  c 
wisdom.' 

He  then  made  a  long  pause,  looking  down  at  his  feet,  as  il 
although  he  held  his  sermon-book  in  his  band,  he  were  considering 
how  to  begin.     A3  he  stood  there  silent,  the  footlights  shining 
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brightly  on  his  silver  hair,  Lady  Ambrose  Lad  full  time  to  verify 
the  text  in  her  prayer  book.  At  last  the  Doctor  suddenly  raised 
his  head,  and  with  a  gentle  smile  of  benignity  playing  on  bis  lips, 
shook  open  his  manuscript,  and  thus  proceeded  :■ — 

'The  main  difficulty  that  occupied  the  early  Greek  Philoso- 
phers, as  soon  as  philosophy  in  its  proper  sense  can  be  said  to  have 
begun,  was  the  great  dualism  that  seemed  to  run  through  all  things. 
Matter  aud  mind,  the  presence  of  imperfection,  and  the  idea  of 
perfection,  or  tbe  unity  and  plurality  of  being,  were  amongst  the 
various  forms  in  which  the  two  contradictory  elements  of  things 
were  presented  to  them,  as  demanding  reconcilement  or  explana- 
tion. This  manner  of  viewing  things  comes  to  a  head,  so  to  speak, 
amongst  the  ancients,  in  the  system  of  Plato.  With  him  the  sen- 
sible and  the  intelligible  worlds  stand  separated  by  a  great  gulf, 
the  one  containing  all  good,  the  other  of  itself  only  evil,  until  we 
recognise  its  relation  to  the  good,  and  see  that  it  is  only  a  shadow  and 
a  type  of  it.  The  world  of  real  existence  is  something  outside, 
and  virtually  unconnected  with,  this  world  of  mere  phenomena  ; 
and  the  Platonic  prayer  is  that  we  should  be  taken  out  of  the  world, 
rather  than,  as  Christ  says,  with  a  fuller  wisdom,  that  we  should  be 
delivered  from  the  evil. 

'  Plato  bad,  however,  by  thus  dwelling  on  this  antagonism  in 
things,  paved  the  way  for  a  reconciliation — some  say  he  even  him- 
self began  it.  At  any  rate,  it  was  through  bini  that  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  accomplished  by  his  disciple  Aristotle.  Aristotle  first 
■iystenuitized  the  great  principle  of  evolution,  and  transformed  what 
had  appeared  to  former  thinkers  as  the  dualism  of  mind  and  matter 
into  a  single  scale  of  ascending  existences.  Thus  what  Plato  had 
conceived  of  as  two  worlds,  were  now  presented  as  opposite  poles 
of  tbe  same.  The  irpani)  vki},  the  world  '  without  form  and  void,' 
reteivin^'  furm,  at  length  culminated  in  the  soul  of  man  ;  and  in 
tbe  foul  of  man  sensation  at  length  culminated  in  pure  thought.' 
A  slight  cough  here  escaped  from  Mrs.  Sinclair.  '  You  will  per- 
haps think,'  the  doctor  went  on,  'that  a  sermon  is  not  the  place 
in  which  to  di^cu-s  such  differences  of  secular  opinion  ;  or  you  will 
perhaps  think  that  such  differences  are  of  no  very  great  moment. 
But  if  you  look  under  the  surface,  and  at  the  inner  meaning  of  them, 
you  will  find  that  they  bear  upon  questions  which  are,  or  ought  to 
be,  of  the  very  highest  moment  to  each  of  us — questions  indeed,' 
the  doctor  added,  suddenly  lowering  his  manuscript  for  a  moment, 
and  looking  sharply  round  at  his  audience, '  which  we  all  of  us  here 
have  very  lately — very  lately  indeed — either  discussed  ourselves,  or 
hearddi.seussedby  others.'  This  produced  an  immediate  sensation, 
especially  amongst  the  feminine  part  of  tbe  listeners,  to  ■wo.om 
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the  discourse  thus  far  had  seemed  strange,  rather  than  signifi- 
cant. '  The  question,'  the  doctor  continued,  '  is  one  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  spiritual  to  the  natural;  and  the  opposition  between 
the  views  of  these  two  ancient  philosophers  is  by  no  means  obsolete 
in  our  own  century.  There  is  even  now  far  too  prevalent  a  ten- 
dency to  look  upon  the  spiritual  as  something  transcending  and 
completely  separate  from  the  natural ;  and  there  is  in  the  minds 
of  many  well-meaning  and  earnest  persons  a  sort  of  alarm  felt  at 
any  attempt  to  bring  the  two  into  connection.  This  feeling  is 
experienced  not  by  Christians  only,  but  by  a  large  number  of  their 
opponents.  There  is,  for  instance,  no  doctrine  more  often  selected 
for  attack  by  those  who  oppose  Christianity  upon  moral  grounds, 
than  that  of  which  my  text  is  an  expression,  I  mean  the  doctrine 
of  a  morality  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments.  Such  morality, 
we  hear  it  continually  urged  by  men  who  set  themselves  up  as  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  is  no  morality  at  all.  No  action  can  be  good,  they 
tell  us,  that  does  not  spring  from  the  love  of  good.  Virtue  is  no 
longer  virtue  if  it  springs  from  fear.  The  very  essence  of  it  is  to 
spring  from  freedom.  Now,  these  arguments,  though  specious  at 
the  first  blush  of  the  thing,  are  really,  if  we  look  them  honestly  in 
the  face,  to  the  utmost  shallow  and  unphitosophical.  They  are 
really  but  so  many  denials  of  the  great  doctrine  of  evolution — so 
many  attempts  to  set  up  again  that  absolute  antagonism  between 
good  and  evil  which  it  has  been  the  aim  of  all  the  higher  thinkers, 
and  of  Christ  himself,  to  do  away  with.  If,  then,  these  modern 
critics  of  Christianity  come  to  us  with  such  objections,  let  us  not 
try  to  disguise  the  truth  that  the  morality  of  our  religion  is  liased 
on  fear.  Let  us  rather  boldly  avow  this,  and  try  to  point  out  to 
them  that  it  is  they,  and  not  the  Psalmist,  that  are  out  of  harmony 
with  modern  thought.  For,  what  is  it  that  the  sacred  Scripture 
says  ?  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wisdom."  The 
beginning,  you  will  please  to  observe — the  beginning  only.  It  is 
not  perfect  wisdom,  it  is  not  perfect  virtue  ;  but  it  is  the  beginning 
of  both  of  these.  It  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
moral  protoplasm — it  is  that  out  of  which  they  are  both  evolved. 
It  is,  as  Aristotle  would  call  it,  their  potentiality.  The  actuality 
is  different  from  the  potentiality ;  for  "perfect  love,"  as  St.  John 
says,  "  casteth  out  fear."  Putting  together,  then,  the  ideas  of  these 
two  good  men,  St.  John  and  Aristotle,  we  may  say  that  the  love  of 
God — that  is,  true  wisdom— is  the  actuality  of  the  fear  of  Him. 

'  This  account  of  the  origin  of  the  true  wisdom  may  not,  indeed, 
be  applicable  to  each  individual  case.  Some  persons ' — the  doctor's 
voice  here  grew  very  soft,  and  seemed  as  though  it  would  almost 
break  with  feeling — '  some  persons  may  have  been  so  fortunate  as 
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ed  the  truest  wisdom  into  their  hearts  by  education, 
x\\  tln-ir  mother's  milk.  But  there  are  those  not  so  for- 
who  may  have  needed  the  discipline  of  a  godly  fear  to  lead 
upwards  from  a  "wallowing  in  the  sensual  sty,"  towards  the 
;her  life.  And  just  as  this  is  true  of  many  of  us  individually, 
it  still  more  deeply  true  of  the  human  race  as  a  whole.  All 
rtudy  of  history,  and  of  social  science,  and  of  philosophy,  is  teach- 
ing this  to  us  every  day  with  increasing  clearness.  The  human 
ce,  as  soon  as  it  became  human,  feared  God  before  it  loved  Him. 
s  fear,  as  tbe  Scripture  puts  if,  was  the  beginning  of  its  wisdom ; 
■,  as  modern  thought  has  put  it,  in  slightly  different  words,  the 
ive  of  justice  sprang  out  of  the  fear  of  suffering  injustice.  Thus 
ie  end  is  different  from  the  beginning,  and  yet  springs  out  of  it. 
Ethics,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  are  the  finest  fruits  of  humanity, 
but  they  are  not  its  roots.  Our  reverence  for  truth,  all  our  sacred 
family  ties,  and  the  purest  and  most  exalted  forms  of  matrimonial 
attachment,  have  each  their  respective  origins  in  self-interest,  self- 
preservation,  and  animal  appetite. 

'Xbera  i?,  I  admit,  in  this  truth  something  that  may  a!  fir^t 
light  repel  us,  and  perhaps  even  prompt  some  of  us  to  deny  indig- 
nantly that  it  is  a  truth  at  all.  But  this  is  really  a  cowardly  and 
Muil  I  iv  feeling,  fatal  to  any  true  comprehension  of  God's  dealings 
with  man,  and  arising  from  a  quite  mistaken  conception  of  our  own 
!  001  own  connection  with  God.  It  is  some  such  tnis- 
hka  conception  as  this  that  sets  so  many  of  us  against  the  dis- 
DQOdern  science  as  to  the  origin  of  our  own  species,  and, 
"hat  is  far  worse,  prompts  us  to  oppose  such  discoveries  with 
dishonest  objections.  How  is  it  possible,  some  of  us  ask,  that  man, 
with  bis  sublime  conceptions  of  duty  and  of  God,  and  his  fine 
ipparat  us  of  reason,  and  so  forth,  should  be  produced  by  any  process 
from  a  beastly  and  irrational  ape  ?  But  to  ask  such 
questions  as  these  is  really  to  call  in  question  the  power  of  God,  and 
» to  do  Him  dishonour.  It  is  true  that  we  cannot  trace  out,  as  yet, 
ill  the  steps  of  this  wonderful  evolution;  but  let  us  not  be  found,  like 
doubting  Thomas,  resolved  not  to  believe  until  we  have  actually 
««n.  And  yet,  if  our  faith  does  indeed  require  strengthening,  we 
We  only  to  look  a  little  more  attentively  at  the  commonest  facts 
before  as.  For  is  it  not,  let  me  ask  you— to  take,  for  instance,  a 
Sun's  sublime  faculty  of  reasoning  and  logical  comprehension — far 
Own  wonderful  that  a  reasoning  man  should  have  the  same 
parents  as  a  woman,  than  that  they  both  should  have  the  same 
pwnU  as  a  monkey?  Science  and  religion  both  alike  teach  us 
that  with  God  all  things  are  possible. 

'  I  just  touch  in  passing  upon  this  doctrine-  that  vjb  ■pcc,vAa.t\^ 
«wl  1*1.    no.  arm.  ^ 
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call  Darwinism,  because  it  is  the  most  familiar  example  to  us  of 
the  doctrine  of  evolution;.  But  the  point  which  I  am  wishing  to 
emphasize  is  not  the  outward  evolution  of  man,  but  the  inward, 
of  which,  however,  the  former  is  an  image  and  a  likeness.  This 
theory  of  moral  evolution  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  is  alike  the 
Christian  and  the  scientific  theory ;  and  I  thus  wish  you  to  see 
that  the  very  points  in  which  science  seems  most  opposed  to  Chris* 
tianity  are  really  those  in  which  it  most  fundamentally  agrees 
with  it.  I  will  therefore  just  ask  you  to  notice  how  foolish  and 
short-sighted  those  persons  are  who  think  that  a  great  result  is 
lessened  if  it  can  be  proved  to  have  had  small  beginnings.  Is  a 
state  less  truly  a  state  because  we  know  that  it  has  sprung  out  of 
the  germ  of  the  family  ?  Surely  not.  Neither  is  man  less  truly 
man  if  he  have  sprung  from  an  ape ;  nor  is  love  less  truly  love  if 
it  has  sprung  from  fear.  Can  anything  be  more  irrational  than  the 
vulgar  instinct  to  fancy  that  man  has  descended  from  his  present 
dignity,  if  it  can  be  proved  he  has  ascended  to  it,  or  than  the  desire 
to  prove  that  the  savages  of  our  own  day  are  degradations  of  what 
was  once  good,  rather  than  germs  of  what  one  day  may  be 
good  ?  Whenever  we  meet  with  persons  of  such  views  as  these,  let 
us  always  answer  them  in  Christ's  words,  and  remind  them  that  it 
is  not  by  the  roots  that  we  are  to  judge  the  tree,  but  by  the  fruits 
of  it. 

4  And  now,  since  we  have  seen  how  science  and  Christianity  are 
at  one  as  to  the  rise  of  the  moral  sentiments,  I  will  pass  on  to  a 
wider  point,  the  character  and  the  history  of  Christianity  itself, 
both  of  which  have  been  misunderstood  and  misinterpreted  for  at 
least  eighteen  hundred  years ;  and  when  I  have  pointed  out  how  this 
great  subject  is  being  now  explained  by  the  methods  of  modem 
science,  I  will  pass  on  to  an  issue  that  is  wider  yet. 

6  The  world  has  hitherto  failed  to  understand  Christianity,  be- 
cause it  studied  it  upon  a  false  method — a  method  based  upon  that 
old  dualistic  theory  of  things  of  which  I  have  already  spoken. 
Just  as  Plato  looked  upon  mind  as  entirely  distinct  from  matter, 
so  used  Christians  to  look  upon  things  sacred  as  entirely  distinct 
from  things  secular.  But  now  this  middle  wall  of  partition  is  being 
broken  down  by  science,  and  by  scientific  criticism,  and  by  a  wider 
view  of  things  in  general.  The  primary  way  in  which  all  this 
has  affected  Christianity,  is  by  the  new  spirit  in  which  it  has 
led  us  to  study  the  Bible.  We  used  to  look  upon  the  Bible  as  a 
book  standing  apart  by  itself,  and  to  be  interpreted  by  a  peculiar 
canon  of  criticism.  But  we  have  now  learnt  that  it  is  to  be 
studied  just  like  all  other  books  :  and  we  are  now  for  the  first  time 
coming  to  understand  what,  in  its  true  grandeur,  a  real  revelation 
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We  are  learning,  in  fact,  that  just  as  no  single  scripture  "  is  of 
ry  private  interpretation ; "  still  less  is  the  entire  body  of  the 
ptaros,     They,  too,  must  be  interpreted  by  their  context.     We 
enquire  into  their    origin ;  we   must    ask  diligently  under 
what  circumstances  they  were  written  and  edited,  and  for  what 
To  understand  the  meaning  of  any  text,  we  must  try  to  see 
bis  position  and  education,  the  writer  could  have  meant 
not  what  this  or  that  Father,  living  long  afterwards,  fancied 
meant.     Our  motto  in  religion,  as  in  science,  should  be, 
i-st,  per  causa s  scire," 
study  Christianity  reverently  and  carefully,  upon  these 
we  shall  see  that  it  was  not  a  thing  that  sprang  up, 
we  used  to  fancy,  without  any  human  antecedents,  but  that  its 
roots  reach  back  with  many  ramifications  into  the  western  and 
oriental  thought  of  preceding  eenturies.     We  shall  see  how  it  ab- 
sorbed into  itself  all  that  was  highest  iu  Hebraistic  Theism  and  in 
Hellenic  thought — something  too,  let  us  admit,  of  the  failings  of 
i-iHr.     I   cannot  here  enter  into  any  of  the  details  of  this,  what 
may  be  truly  termed  pre-Christian  Christianity.     I  can  only  briefly 
pabt  out  its  existence, and  its  double  origin,  commenting  on  these 
by  the  following  few  lines  from  a  great  German  writer.     "  The 
yarning  after  a  higher  revelation,"  he  tells  us,  "  was  the  universal 
characteristic  of  the  last  centimes  of  the  ancient  world.     This  mi 
place  but,  a  consciousness  of  the  decline  of  the  classical 
nations  and  their  culture,  and  the  presentiment  of  the  approach  of 
anew  era;  audit  called  into  life  not  only  Christianity,  but  also,  and 
Wore  it.  Pagan  and  Jewish  Alexandrianism,  and  other  related 
<tevelopments." 

'  This,  then,  is  the  great  point  to  be  borne  in  mind — viz.  that 
fiod  had  been  preparing  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Christ  long 
hi  "Elias,  which  was  for  to  be."     Neither  John  Baptist, 
*>. nor  One  greater  than  John,  was  left  by  God  (as  the  children  of 
Israel  were  left  by  Pharaoh  )  to  gather  straw  for  himself  to  make 
materials  were  all  prepared  ready  to  their  hands  by 
i   Heavenly  Father.     And  so,  let  us  be  especially  and  prayer- 
fully n  nor  guard  against  considering  Christianity  as  having  come 
llB  Hi"  world  at  once,  ready-made,  so  to  speak,  by  our  Saviour,  as 
■'-  I-kIv  of  ilifiliigical  doctrines.     Any  honest  study  of  history  will 
in  Dl  thai  the  Apostlea  received  no  such  system:  ihat  our  Lord 
it  made  any  claim  to  the  various  characters  with  which 
thought  invested  Him;  and  that  to  attribute  such  claims 
'o  Him  would  be  an  anachronism,  of  which  He  would  Himself  have 
raroely  understood  the  meaning.     If  we  only  clear  our  eyea  of 
any  false  theological  glamour,  a  very  slight  Btudy  of  tne,  sacneA 
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writers  will  at  once  show  us  this.  We  shall  see  how  uncertain  and 
shifting  at  first  everything  was.  We  shall  see  what  a  variety  of 
conflicting  opinions  the  early  Church  entertained  even  upon  the 
most  fundamental  subjects — such,  for  instance,  as  the  identity  of 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  with  the  God  of  the  New,  which 
was  denied  by  a  large  number  of  the  early  Christians :  we  shall  see 
how  widely  divergent  were  the  systems  of  Jewish  and  Pauline 
Christianity, and  how  discrepant  and  tentative  are  the  accounts  given 
by  St.  Paul  and  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  of  the  mystical 
nature  of  Christ,  whom  they  tried  to  identify  with  different  mys- 
terious potencies  supposed  by  the  Jewish-Alexandrian  philosophers 
to  be  coexistent  with  God.  And  if  we  pursue  the  history  of  the 
Church  a  little  farther,  we  shall  find  many  more  things  to  startle  us. 
We  shall  find,  for  instance,  the  most  renowned  apologist  of  early- 
Catholic  times,  a  materialist,  holding  the  materiality  not  of  the 
soul  of  man  only,  but  of  God  also.  "  Nihil  enim  " — these  are  this 
Father's  words — "  si  non  corpus.  Omne  quod  est,  corpus  eskw 
Thus  we  see,'  said  the  Doctor  cheerfully,  looking  round  him  with 
a  smile  of  benignant  triumph,  and  blinking  with  his  eyes,  c  that 
difference  of  opinion  about  the  dogmas  of  religion  is  nothing  new. 
It  existed  in  the  Jewish  Church ;  the  phenomenon  was  only  pro- 
longed by  Christianity.  Later  Judaism  and  primitive  Christianity 
were  both  made  up  of  a  variety  of  systems,  all  honestly  and  boldly 
thought  out,  differing  widely  from  each  other,  and  called  by  the 
honourable  appellation  of  heresies :  and  of  these,  let  me  remind 
you,  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  England  to  be  composed  like- 
wise.' 

The  doctor  here  paused  to  open  out  a  slip  of  paper  that  was 
gummed  to  the  margin  of  his  sermon-book ;  and  then  proceeded 
in  a  softer  and  a  more  appealing  tone. 

*  Nor  is  this  all,'  he  went  on ;  *  not  only  are  all  these  things  so 
confused  and  doubtful ;  but  we  now  see  that,  in  the  face  of  recent 
criticism,  we  cannot  even  be  quite  sure  about  any  of  the  details 
of  the  divine  life  of  our  Lord.  But  in  all  this ' — the  doctor's  voice 
here  became  yet  more  aerial,  and  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
painted  ceiling  of  the  theatre,  as  though  he  were  gazing  on  some 
glorious  vision — *  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  discompose  us. 
We  can  be  quite  sure  that  He  lived,  and  that  He  went  about  doing 
good,  and  that  in  Him  we  have,  in  the  highest  sense,  everlasting 

life. 

4  Let  us  then  no  longer  fight  against  the  conclusions  of  science 
and  of  criticism,  but  rather  see  in  them  the  hand  of  God  driving 
us,  even  against  our  will,  away  from  beliefs  and  teachings  that  are 
not  really  those  of  His  Son.     If  we  do  not  do  this — if  we  persist  in 
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■;  tying  the  false  Christianity  with  the  true — the  false,  when 
it  is  at  hist  plucked  rudely  away  from  us,  as  it  must  he,  will  carry 
away  a  part  of  the  true  with  it.  And  as  long  as  we  are  in  this 
state  of  mind,  we  are  never  for  a  moment  safe.  We  can  never 
open  a  philological  review,  or  hear  of  a  scientific  experiment, 
without  tremhling.  Witness  the  discussions  now  engaging  bo 
much  public  attention  on  the  subject  of  animal  automatism,  and 
the  marvellous  results  which  experiments  on  living  subjects  have 
at  kite  days  revealed  to  us;  a  frog  with  half  a  brain  having 
destroyed  more  theology  than  all  the  doctors  of  the  Church  with 
their  whole  brains  can  ever  build  up  again.  Thus  does  God  choose 
'*  weak  things  of  this  world  to  confound  the  wise,"  Seeing 
then,  that  this  is  the  state  of  the  case,  we  should  surely  learn 
■  not  to  identity  Christianity  with  anything  that  science 
1,  or  even  question.  Let  us  say  rather  that  nothing  is  or 
1  be  essential  to  the  religion  of  Christ,  which,  when  once  stated, 
a  be  denied  without  absurdity.  If  we  can  only  attain  to 
thi*  conception,  we  shall  see  truly  that  this  our  faitli  is  indeed  one 
-  that  no  man  taketh  away  from  us." ' 

■  If  we  he  thus  once  "stablished  in  the  faith,"  all  human  his- 
tory, and  the  history  of  Christianity  especially,  will  assume  for  us 
new  sacredness  and  a  new  significance.  We  shall  recognise 
gladly  its  long  struggles  of  growth,  and  its  struggles  for  existence, 
ind  see  how  in  all  these  were  at  work  the  great  principles  of 
evolution.  We  shall  see  how  Chrislian  perfection  emerged 
dually  out  of  imperfect  ion— nay,  that  it  was  only  through 
imperfection  that  this  perfection  was  possible.  For  although, 
1  we  now  know,  all  the  various  theological  systems  that  have 
5  up  about  Christianity,  and  have  been  so  long  current,  are 
t  Christianity,  and  most  of  them,  indeed,  not  even  sense — yet  it 
3  through  these  that  true  Christianity  made  its  way,  and  extended 
ilself  in  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  world.  For  the  world  has  been 
given  from  age  to  age  just  so  much  of  the  truth  as  it  has  been  able 
a  bear,  and  it  is  only,  let  us  remember,  from  receiving  it  tempered 
proportion,  that  it  has  been  able  to  receive  it  at  all. 
But  these  times  of  the  world's  probation  are  now  passing  away. 
It  is  now  at  length  ceasing  to  he  under  "  tutors  and  governors ; " 
t  is  learning  to  "  put  away  childish  things."  It  is  coming  to  a 
lenso  that  it  is  now  fitted  to  receive  Christ's  truth  first,  and  with- 
out any  admixture  or  wrappage  of  falsehood.  And  so,as  it  looks 
>ver  all  the  various  opinions  once  so  fiercely  agitated  about 
religion,  it  recognises  in  all  of  them  a  common  element  of  good, 
a  that  all  theologians  and  all  sects  have  really  agreed  with 
eanotber-and  been  meaning  the  same  thing,  even  when  thej  \easA. 
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expected  it.  Nor  is  it,  as  modem  study  is  shewing  us,  varieties 
of  Christianity  only  that  this  deeper  unity  underlies,  but  all  other 
religions  also.  It  has  been  well  observed  by  a  great  Koman 
Catholic  writer  now  living,  that  whenever  any  great  taintliness  of 
life  is  to  be  observed  amongst  infidels  and  heretics,  it  is  always 
found  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  beliefs  and  rules  which 
belong  to  the  Cathobcs.  And  in  like  manner,  we  may  say  too, 
that  whenever  any  great  saintliness  of  life  is  to  be  observed 
amongst  Catholics,  it  is  due  to  the  presence  of  certain  beliefs  and 
rules  that  Ijclong  to  the  infidels  and  the  heretics — and  indeed  to 
all  good  men,  no  matter  what  their  religion  is. 

'  Such  are  the  views  that  all  the  most  enlightened  men  of  our 
own  day  are  coming  to.  But  the  process  is  gradual ;  and  mean- 
while let  us  not  rebuke  our  weaker  brethren,  if  for  the  present 
"  they  follow  not  after  us  ; "  let  us  rather  bear  with  them,  and  make 
all  allowance  for  them ;  for  we  must  remember,  as  I  have  said  be- 
fore, that  those  evils  to  which  they  still  cling,  but  from  which  we, 
under  God's  mercy,  are  trying  to  free  ourselves,  have  done  good 
service  in  their  time  ;  and  that  even  such  doctrines  as  those  of 
eternal  punishment,  or  of  sacerdotal  absolution,  or  the  subtleties 
of  sacramental  systems,  or  the  mystical  paradoxes  of  the  Athana- 
Bian  Creed,  have  assisted  in  the  evolution  of  the  good — have  Kvu, 
in  some  sense,  "  schoolmasters  to  bring  men  to  God."  And  even 
if  we  do  occasionally  come  across  some  incident  in  the  history  of 
our  religion — some  doctrine  or  body  of  doctrines,  which  seems, 
humanly  speaking,  to  subserve  no  good  end  at  all — such  as  our 
own  Thirty-nine  Articles — let  us  not  suffer  such  to  try  our  faith, 
but  let  us  trust  in  God,  believing  that  in  His  secret  councils  He 
has  found  some  fitting  use  even  for  these,  because  we  know  how 
many  things  there  are,  in  every  branch  of  enquiry,  that  we  cannot 
explain,  and  yet  we  know  that  nothing  happens  but  by  those  im- 
mutable and  eternal  laws  which  our  Heavenly  Father  hai  Him- 
self o  I'd  ained,  and  of  which  He  is  Himself  the  highest  synthi-sis. 

'And  now,'  said  the  doctor,  with  a  fresh  briskness  in  his  voice, 
'I  shall  pass  on  Id  that  wider  point  to  which  I  have  already  al- 
luded, which  is  indeed  that  which  I  wish  chiefly  to  Impress  upon 
you,  and  to  which  all  that  I  have  hitherto  said  has  been  prepara- 
tory. We  have  come  to  see  how  genuine  Christianity  has  been 
enabled  to  grow  and  extend  itself  only  through  an  admixture  of 
what  we  now  recognise  as  evil.  And  seeing  this,  wo  shall  be  led 
on  to  a  conclusion  that  is  much  wider.  It  has  been  said  that  it  is 
the  part  of  the  devil  to  see  in  good  the  germs  of  evil.  Is  it  not 
also  the  part  of  the  devil  not  to  recognise  in  evil  the  germs  of  good  ? 
May  we  not  indeed  say  with  St.  Augustine,  that  absolute  evil  is 
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impossible,  because,  if  we  look  at  it  rightly,  it  is  always  rising  up 
into  good  ?  And  so,  may  we  nut  recognise  in  all  things  the  pre- 
sence iind  the  providence  of  God  ? 

'  Perhaps  this  view  may  at  first  sight,  seem  difficult.  Some  of 
ua  may  find  that  we  have  a  certain  amount  of  pride  to  swallow 
before  we  can  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  it.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  find  persons  who  secretly  natter  their  vanity  by  cherishing 
a  gloomy  view  of  the  world  and  of  mankind.  Eat  if  we  can  oidy 
-.1  In.'  tr-'Tii  tin's.*.-  littlenesses,  and  attain  to  that  view  which  I 
have  indicated,  it  will  enlarge  and  ameliorate  our  whole  philo- 
sophy of  life,  and  bring  life  and  trust  to  us,  in  the  place  of  doubt 
and  despondency.  Evil  will  then  appear  to  us  simply  as  undeve- 
loped good — as  something  which  we  may  acquiesce  in  without 
complaining — as  something  that  has  assisted  in  the  development 
of  whatever  is  good  in  the  present,  and  which  will  itself  one  day 
become  good  in  the  future.  Indeed  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
all  things,  in  a  certain  sense,  existed  first  in  the  form  of  evil.  It 
was  not  till  after  the  Spirit  of  God  had  worked  on  the  primeval 
matter  that  God  pronounced  the  world  to  he  "very  good." 

-  Aud  so,  if  we  consider  the  subject  thus,  we  shall  learn  to  put  a 
■top  to  all  those  fretful  waitings  over  the  badness  of  our  own  times 
of  which  we  hear  so  much — waitings  over  the  unbelief  of  our 
neighbours,  the  corruption  of  society,  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the 
luxury  of  the  rich,  or  the  decline  of  commercial  morality.  The 
present  is  an  age  of  change,  and  is  therefore  at  every  turn  pre- 
senting to  us  some  new  feature.  But  if  these  come  to  us  in  the 
Apparent  guise  of  evils,  let  us  not  uselessly  bemoan  them ;  hut  let 
11-  be&era  that  thej  are,  even  if  we  cannot  see  that  it  is  so,  but 
the  beginnings,  the  embryos  of  new  good.  Indeed,  by  the  eye  of 
faith,  even  in  the  preseut  day,  may  be  discerned  the  beautiful 
spectacle  of  good  actually  shining  through  evil.  May  we  not,  for 
instance,  discern  the  well-being  of  the  ricli  through  the  misery  of 
the  poor?  and  again,  the  honest  industry  of  the  poor  through 
the  idleness  of  the  rich  '< 

'If  then  these  tilings  be  so,  surely  we  may  look  on  unmoved  at 
the  great  changes  mid  commotions  that  are  going  on  around  u*, 
I  the  new  forms  that  society,  and  thought,  and  politics  are  as- 
suming, even  although  for  the  moment  they  may  appear  threaten- 
ing. And  if  in  this  great  storm  our  Master  have  fallen  asleep,  and 
no  longer  speak  audibly  to  us,  let  us  not  be  of  little  faith  and  fear- 
ful, aud  try  to  awaken  Him  with  our  foolish  clamours ;  but  let  us 
trust  all  to  Him,  and  follow  His  example.  For  really,  if  we  do  but 
trust  in  God,  there  is  no.  ground  for  fear,  but  "  all  things  work 
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together  for  good  to  him  that  believelh."  Arid,  however  the  matter 
may  strike  us  at  first  sight,  the  times  we  live  in  are  really  the  tiroes 
that  are  best  fitted  for  us;  and  we  shall  see,  if  we  will  but  think 
soberly,  that  we  could  not,  as  a  whole,  alter  anything  in  them  for 
the  better.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  not  each  of  us  his  own 
work  marked  out  for  him  to  do;  hut  all  this  work  is  strictly  hi 
relation  to  things  as  they  are.  God  has  given  to  us  the  general 
conditions  under  which  we  are  to  serve  Him,  and  these  are  the  best 
and  indeed  the  only  conditions  for  us.  Doubtless,  if  we  each  do 
the  duty  that  lies  before  us,  these  conditions  will  be  slowly  and  in- 
sensibly changed  by  us  ;  but  we  shall  ourselves  change  also,  as  well 
as  the  conditions ;  what  I  mean  is,  that  supposing  by  a  sudden  act 
of  will  we  could  do  what  we  pleased  with  the  conditions  of  the 
age,  we,  being  as  we  are,  should  not  be  really  able  to  make  the  age 
better.  We  should  not  be  really  able  to  make  it  different.  Any 
Utopia  we  might  imagine  would,  if  it  were  a  thinkable  one,  be 
only  our  own  age  in  a  masquerading  dress.  For  we  cannot  escape 
from  our  age,  or  add,  except  in  a  very  small  degree,  anything  that 
is  really  new  to  it.  Nor  need  we  wish  to  do  so.  Our  age  is  for  us 
the  best  age  possible.  We  are  its  children,  and  it  is  our  only  true 
parent.  But  though  we  cannot  alter  our  time  at  a  stroke,  so  to 
speak,  no,  not  even  iu  imagination,  we  can  all  of  us  help  to  do  so 
little  by  little,  if  we  do  cheerfully  the  duties  that  are  set  before 
us.  And  if  we  do  this,  which  is  what  Christ  bids  us  to  do,  then  is 
Christ  made  manifest  in  us,  and  lives  in  the  hearts  of  every  one  of 
us ;  and  in  a  far  higher  sense  than  any  mere  physical  one,  He  is 
risen  from  the  dead.  And  if  He  be  not  so  risen  in  and  for  us,  then 
are  we  indeed,  as  the  Apostle  says,  "  of  all  men  most  miserable,™ 

'  Let  us  therefore,  with  a  large  hope  for  the  future,  and  a  cheerful 
contentment  with  the  present,  be  willing  to  leave  the  world  in  the 
hands  of  God,  knowing  that  He  has  given  us  what  conditions  and 
what  circumstances  are  best  for  us.  Let  us  see  all  things  in  God, 
and  let  us  become  in  Him,  as  Plato  says,  "spectators  of  all  time, 
and  of  all  existence."  And  thus,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  us  by  "  all  the  evil  that  is  done  under  the  sun,"  we  shall 
perceive  that  ail  things  will,  nay  must,  come  right  in  God's  own 
time;  and  the  apparent  dualism  of  good  and  evil  at  last  become 
a  glorious  unity  of  good.  But  let  us  remember  also  that  '•  the 
Kingdom  of  God  comet h  not  with  observation;"  and  I  would 
conclude  my  sermon  with  certain  memorable  words  spoken  by 
Christ  Himself,  though  unfortunately  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Gospels,  hut  preserved  to  us  by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  "The 
Lord,"  Clement  tells  us,  "  being  asked  when  His  kingdom  should 
come,  said,  Wheu  two  shall  be  one,  and  that  which  is  without  as 
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that  which  is  within,  and  the  male  with  the  female — neither  male 
nor  female." 

* — —And  now——'  (at  the  sound  of  this  word  the  whole  con- 
gregation rose  automatically  to  their  feet),  *  I  will  ask  you,'  the 
Doctor  went  on  after  a  pause, '  to  conclude  this  morning's  service 
by  doing  what  I  trust  I  have  shown  that  all  here  may  sincerely 
and  honestly  do.  I  mean,  I  will  ask  you  to  recite  after  me  the 
Apostles'  Creed.' 

This  appeal  took  the  whole  congregation  quite  aback.  But 
there  was  no  time  for  wonder.  Dr.  Jenkinson  at  once  began  ;  nor 
was  his  voice  the  only  sound  in  the  theatre.  Lady  Ambrose, 
pleased,  after  all  that  she  had  heard  the  night  previous,  to  make 
public  profession  of  her  faith,  especially  in  a  place  where  it  could 
not  be  called  in  question,  followed  the  Doctor  audibly  and 
promptly;  Miss  Prattle  followed  Lady  Ambrose;  Lady  Violet 
Gresham,  who  was  busy  with  one  of  her  sleeve-links,  followed  Miss 
Prattle;  Lady  Grace,  from  quite  another  part  of  the  house, 
followed  Dr.  Jenkinson  on  her  own  account;  Mr.  Stockton  re- 
peated the  first  clause  in  a  loud  voice,  and  then  relapsed  into 
marked  silence ;  Mr.  Luke  only  opened  his  lips  to  sigh  out 
audibly  in  the  middle  a  disconsolate  '  Heigh  ho ! '  Mr.  Storks 
blew  his  nose  with  singular  vigour  through  the  whole  proceeding ; 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  just  towards  the  end,  tapped  Leslie's  arm  gently  with 
her  fan,  and  said  to  him  in  a  whisper,  *  Do  you  really  believe  all 
this?' 

When  all  was  over,  when  the  Doctor  had  solemnly  pronounced 
the  last '  Amen,'  he  looked  about  him  nervously  for  a  moment,  as 
if  the  question  of  how  to  retire  becomingly  suddenly  dawned  upon 
him.  Luckily  he  perceived  almost  directly  a  servant  standing  in 
readiness  by  the  curtain.  The  Doctor  frowned  slightly  at  the 
man ;  made  a  slightly  impatient  gesture  at  him  ;  and  Faust  and 
the  young  witch  again  covered  the  preacher  from  the  eyes  of  his 
congregation. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Thekb  are  flowers  for  me  as  for  you,  my  darling, 

For  both  hath  the  wind  a  tale ; 
For  me  the  ice-wind,  mourning  and  snarling, 

For  you  the  sigh  of  the  warm  spring  gale ; 
White  buds  for  both — the  bridal  wreath 
Is  yours,  and  mine  is  the  decking  of  death. 

Which  is  more  blessed — the  new  incomer, 

Or  she  who  leaves  the  ring  ? 
Spring  must  fear  the  toiling  of  summer, 

But  winter  dreams  of  a  sweet  new  spring ; 
I  falter  now,  who  tripped  with  the  best ; 
But  the  revel  grew  weary,  and  night  brings  rest ! 

May  and  December — we  meet  together ; 

You  scarcely  feel  the  yoke ; 
I  feel  the  loosening  of  my  tether, 

Look  for  freedom  and  greeting  my  folk : 
My  hopes  are  blooming  as  yours,  my  child, — 
There  are  bushes  that  blossom  in  winter  wild.  ^rir 


*  * 


The  sweet  white  thorn  in  chill  December, 

Somewhere  down  in  the  West, 
Puts  forth  its  buds — so  men  remember 

The  spring-time,  of  all  times  the  best, 
And  long  for  its  coming — as  I  look  out 
For  the  coming  spring,  with  never  a  doubt ! 

B.  MONTGOMERY  RINKUTG. 
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Chapter  I. 

1LEB  IDOLS. 

'  Child  !  your  imagination  will  be  your  ruin.  You  live  in  a  world 
that  does  not  exist,  and  you  see  nothing  as  it  is.  I  am  sorry  for 
you,  for  I  know  too  well  what  you  will  have  to  suffer.  But  who 
can  give  another  reason  and  common  sense  ?  We  must  all  dree 
oar  own  weird,  and  yours  will  be  a  heavy  one  ! ' 

The  speaker,  Miss  Morris,  flicked  out  her  flounces  with  a 
hopeless  air,  and,  passing  her  band  over  her  eyes,  sighed  heavily. 
There  was  as  much  fretfulness  as  sorrow  in  this  sigh ;  temper 
having  the  trick  of  pain,  and  a  look  of  suffering  making  a  very 
good  mask  for  the  feeling  of  displeasure.  But  Miss  Morris,  though 
observant,  was  not  introspective,  and  had  never  come  to  that  know- 
ledge of  herself  which  the  sage  said  was  the  last  and  most  difficult 
attainment  of  wisdom  ;  hence  she  honestly  believed  that  she  was 
only  sorry,  and  not  in  the  least  ■  put  out,'  when  she  deprecated, 
to  bo  often  before,  this  inconvenient  activity  of  fancy  which  made 
calls  on  her  sympathy  to  which  she  could  not  respond. 

The  child,  of  whose  bewildering  imagination  she  spoke  so 
plaintively,  was  her  niece,  Venetia  (jreville,  a  slender,  fair-faced 
£ui  of  seventeen,  with  a  certain  dreamy  look  in  her  large  blue 
*yes,  and  that  kind  of  settled  sweetness  in  her  smile  which  seemed 
**  if  she  smiled  more  from  what  she  thought  and  felt  than  from 
*«at  she  saw  and  knew  ;  so  far  justifying  her  poor  fretful,  sickly, 
'Ifr»orous  aunt  in  her  disclaimers,  and,  as  she  prophesied,  threaten- 
l,'L*  in  the  future  that  sorrow  which  comes  to  all  dreamers  before 
they  wake  and  realise. 

dreamy  blue  eyes,  that  settled  sweetness  of  smile,  were 
^nie  tracings  of  the  hidden  writing.  Venetia  did  live  in  a  world  of 
her  own — which  was  by  no  means  the  world  of  ordinary  human 
"sbitation — where  she  saw  beauty  that  did  not  exist ;  virtue  that 
her  own  mind  only  created;  love-worthiness,  gteaAae&a, uaWeosAS, 
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where  were  not  even  the  shadows  of  divine  things ;  where  she  mode 
gods  out  of  the  clouds  in  the  sky,  and  gave  her  worship  to  mist- 
wreaths  that  faded  away  as  she  looked. 

Nevertheless,  she  was  not  as  yet  discouraged ;  and  when  one 
little  cloud-god  melted  nway  and  was  lost,  she  created  another 
which  did  as  well.  For  among  the  needs  of  her  young  soul,  that 
of  enthusiasm  about  some  person  or  some  thing  was  the  most  im- 
perative. This  need  had  already  led  her  into  some  troubles  and 
a  few  follies,  earnest  of  graver  sorrows  in  the  future  when  the 
beaoin  dFentkouaiasmer  should  have  given  place  to  the  more  fatal 
besoin  d'aimer;  when  the  creation  of  an  ideal  for  whom  she  should 
sacrifice  herself,  not  only  admire  as  from  a  distance — the  worship 
of  a  god  to  whom  she  might  bring  the  living  incense  of  her  love, 
not  only  watch  as  be  floated  through  the  sky — would  be  the  terrible 
law  of  her  life ;  when  what  was  now  the  mere  phantasy  of  her 
imagination  would  be  then  the  main  fact  of  her  being. 

As  it  was,  her  troubles  had  been  comparatively  slight  and  her 
follies  unimportant ;  all  the  same,  she  had  had  the  one  and  com- 
mitted the  other.  Thus:  last  holidays,  when  she  was  sixteen,  6he 
had  idealised  the  gardener's  young  daughter,  a  pretty,  clever,  facile 
kind  of  girl,  who  she  persuaded  herself  was  a  genius  in  the  rough, 
like  one  of  the  great  of  the  earth  born  in  obscure  places,  of  whom 
she  had  been  reading;  a  genius  wanting  only  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
hand  to  strip  away  the  rugged  envelope  and  let  the  nobly  fashioned 
soul  go  free.  Full  of  this  fancy,  she  had  insisted  on  teaching  the 
girl  all  that  she  herself  knew,  including  music  and  drawing,  French 
and  physical  geography.  She  made  her  holidays  seasons  of  real 
hard  work  to  herself  and  of  infinite  penance  to  I<etty  ;  till,  tired 
out  of  her  life  by  her  lessons,  and  getting  past  the  age  when  bread 
and  jam  rounded  off  the  possibilities  of  human  enjoyment,  she 
went  of  her  own  accord  as  a  nurse-girl  at  Farmer  Rust's ;  and  the 
last  thing  heard  of  the  potential  Hypatia,  the  hypothetical 
Vittoria  Colonna,  was  that  she  had  been  seen  flaunting  through 
the  afreets  of  Belton  on  a  market-day,  hanging  on  the  arm  of  a 
recruiting-sergeant,  and,  young  as  she  was,  evidently  in  that  state 
wjien  pewter  rings  like  silver.  Miss  Morris,  who  had  never  much 
liked  the  girl,  and  who  cordially  detested  all  Venetia's  crazes  with- 
out having  the  courage  or  the  energy  to  repress  them,  was  cruelly 
delighted  to  tell  her  of  these  very  coarse  and  clumsy  feet  of  clay 
that  had  shown  themselves  beneath  the  petticoats  of  her  genius. 
But  poor  Venetia  cried  herself  sick,  and  to  the  last  believed  that 
Letty  might  have  been  made  something  of  if  only  the  right  way 
had  been  taken  and  the  right  person  had  taken  it. 

Another  time  she  persuaded  her  aunt  to  take  into  the  house,  i 
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give  fair  trial  to,  a  plausible,  smooth-tongued,  crafty  young  scamp, 
who  came  that  way  one  bitter  winter's  evening,  and  told  a  pitiful 
story  of  a  good  place  lost  through  the  death  of  the  mistress,  and 
the  impossibility  of  finding  another  without  a  character.  He  was 
put  into  buttons  and  made  the  page-boy  of  the  estabh'shment, 
much  tn  cook's  disgust — and  cook  knew  the  world  as  well  as  most. 
But  he  did  pretty  well,  and  was  really  handy  and  useful  till  he 
bundled  all  the  silver  into  the  best  tablecloth  and  decamped  in 
the  night,  never  to  be  heard  of  again. 

At  school  she  had  made  an  idol  of  Georgie  Lawless,  a  big,  lazy, 
imperious  girl,  who  loved  no  one  but  herself,  and  treated  poor 
adoring  Venetia  as  living  idols  do  treat  their  worshippers,  nearly 
breaking  her  heart  by  her  capricesand  her  cruelties,  in  preparation 
for  the  time  when  heartbreak  would  he  a  more  serious  matter  than 
it  was  now.  And  she  had  done  her  best  to  idealise  her  aunt.  Hut 
Miss  Honoria  Morris  was  scarcely  cultivable  ground,  even  for  such 
■  persistent  enthusiast  as  Venetia.  A  peevish  invalid  with  a  sharp 
face  and  a  grating  voice,  very  querulous,  very  selfish,  very  prosaic, 
could  scarcely  be  made  into  a  saint  or  a  heroine,  try  as  hard  as  one 
would.  Nor  was  her  malady,  which  was  liver,  to  be  regarded  as 
of  those  ethereal  and  refined  sicknesses  which  are  assumed  to  make 
folks  liker  to  the  angels  than  they  are  ever  able  to  he  when  in 
good  health  and  with  pure  blood.  Neither  could  the  girl  exalt 
the  pro-motherhood — for  which  her  aunt  received  a  handsome 
income,  and  got  rid  of  her  charge  by  sending  her  to  school  for  nine 
months  out  of  the  twelve,  and  giving  herself  no  kind  of  trouble 
about  her  for  the  three  during  which  she  was  at  home — into  a 
subject  for  enthusiastic  gratitude  or  poetic  eulogy.  There  are 
things  at  which  even  the  folly  of  youth  becomes  wise,  and  this  was 
one  of  them.  Wherefore,  after  a  time,  during  which  the  girl  had 
wrought  hard  to  grow  flowers  on  nether  millstones,  Aunt  Honoria 
waa  laid  aside  like  an  old  doll,  and  Venetia  did  what  she  could 
without  her. 

The  present  occasion  of  the  girl's  delight  and  the  woman's 
rebuke  was  the  prospect  of  a  certain  schoolfellow,  one  Graziella 
1  "e-piii  ■>  a  Creole,  who  had  been  sent  over  from  Cuba  to  the  Misses 
Noon  Lodge,  to  perfect  before  bringing  out.  Venetia 
had  heard  from  Kate  Grant,  a  girl  whose  parents  were  in  India, 
and  who  had  no  holidays,  that  the  new  arrival  with  the  pretty 
name  was  the  most  beautiful,  delightful  little  darling  that  had 
ever  been  Bean.  She  wore  earring*  and  rings,  brooches,  chains, 
charms  and  necklaces,  like  a  grown-up  woman,  said  little  Kate, 
who  already  loved  finery  and  possessed  none ;  and  she  went 
ool  every  morning  and  picked  two  flowers,  one  for  he*  baw  a»4 
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one  for  her  dress,  and  the  Misses  Wynter  only  smiled  and  Baid 
nothing ;  and  she  talked  the  sweetest  kind  of  broken  English,  and 
talked  incessantly,  all  about  Cuba  and  the  lovely  things  that  they 
had  there — the  flowers,  and  fruits,  and  trees,  and  birds;  and  she 
had  such  eyes  and  such  eyelashes — anil  was  only  about  five  feet 
high,  with  a  wajst  that  did  not  quite  measure  eighteen  inches; 
and,  finally,  that  she,  Kate,  was  so  much  in  love  with  her  ! — and  so 
would  Venetia  he  when  she  saw  her,  for  she  was  ever  so  much  nicer 
than  that  great  big  Georgie  Lawless.  Which  was  mean  of  Kate, 
who  was  Venetia's  shadow ;  seeing  that  she  too  had  worshipped  at 
the  Lawless  shrine  together  with  her  model,  and  until  the  arrival 
of  Graziella  had  held  her  supreme  over  all  her  rivals. 

All  this  was  enough  to  set  the  active  imagination  of  Venetia 
in  a  flame,  and  to  give  her  another  idol  in  the  clouds.  A  child 
of  the  sun,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed,  who  dressed  herself  in  jewels 
and  flowers  like  a  daughter  of  the  Ineas,  and  had  a  name  that 
was  a  poem  in  itself;  a  creature  so  beautiful  as  Kate  described ; 
so  fascinating  and  good  and  delightful  altogether  as  Venetia 
imagined ;  how  should  she  not  love  her  ?  how  not  make  her  on  the 
spot  her  goddess  to  he  worshipped,  her  queen  to  be  obeyed  ?  In 
one  half-hour  she  had  created  an  ideal,  as  she  had  created  others 
before;  and  she  counted  the  days  between  now  and  her  return  to 
school  as  a  lover  counts  those  which  stand  between  him  Bad  his 
beloved. 

'Oh,  auntie,  fancy!  a  beautiful  little  thing  from  Cuba;  from 
that  lovely  country,  that  exquisite  place  ! — why,  they  call  it  the 
Pearl  of  the  Antilles ! '  she  had  said  enthusiastically,  after  she  had 
read  Katie's  letter.  '  How  delightful  it  will  be !  She  will  be  like 
a  fairy  among  us  all.' 

For  which  outburst  of  baseless  delight  she  had  received  the 
rebuke  which  begins  this  chapter,  though  the  sole  effect  that  it 
had  on  her  was  to  send  her  back  on  herself,  and  to  make  her 
dreams  silent  instead  of  audible. 

If  Venetia's  imagination  had  pictured  the  future  in  gold  so 
far  as  her  new  schoolfellow  was  concerned,  the  reality  of  things 
brought  her  even  more  than  she  had  anticipated.  Graziella  vac 
the  kind  of  girl  to  have  warmed  into  activity  a  deader  fancy  than 
Venetia's.  What,  then,  did  she  not  do  to  one  already  disposed  hy 
temperament  and  that  terrible  'need'  to  find  her  a  living  poem, 
a  humau  flower,  a  heroine  out  of  a  novel,  a  grace,  a  muse,  a  saint, 
and  an  angel  all  in  one  ? 

Beautiful  in  a  strange  foreign  way,  but.  lieautiful  exceedingly; 
with  dark  eyes  surrounded  by  a  fringe  of  lashes  so  long  that  they 
swept  her  rounded,  olive-tinted  cheeks ;  a  mouth  like  a  rosebud  ; 
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hair  soft,  thick,  and  Hack  as  night,  falling  to  her  feet  when  she 
let  it  loose;  a  figure  as  slight  as  the  traditional  sylph'*,  but  of 
such  exquisite  proportions  as  made  all  others  look  coarse  or  meagre 
according  to  the  line  on  which  they  differed;  with  a  half-hidden 
fire  beneath  her  graceful  indolence;  a  passion,  indicated  rather 
than  shown,  penetrating  her  sweet  caressing  softness,  which  gave 
her  that  appearance  of  latent  strength  and  unexplored  possi- 
'  attractive,  so  compelling,  so  mysterious  to  the  imagi- 
nation ; — Graziclla  was  soon  the  queen  of  the  school,  but  reigning 
over  none  more  arbitrarily  than  over  Venetia.  Her  heart  had 
gone  down  before  the  lovely  little  Creole  as  it  had  never  yet  gone 
dowu  before  anyone ;  and  she  transacted  in  little  and  in  school- 
girl travesty  the  great  drama  of  love  which  she  was  destined  to 
enact  in  more  serious  fashion  hereafter. 

But  things  were  not  always  smooth  between  the  two  friends  ; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  only  the  sweetness  of  Venetia's  temper  and  the 
absolute  sincerity  of  her  devotion— the  entire  forgetfulness  of  her- 
self and  the  delicate  tact  taught  by  truth  and  love  together— that 
made  matters  bearable.  For  though  (intziella  had  many  virtues— 
Hlfl  rirttue  which  belong  to  a  nature  passionate  and  not  un- 
generous— she  had  a  vice  that  went  far  to  destroy  all  the  good  of 
these  others,  and  that  made  her  love  more  often  a  service  of  pain 
than  of  pleasure.  She  was  jealous;  fiercely,  unreasonably,  wildly 
jealous  ;  jealous  as  only  a  Creole  can  he  jealous— that  is,  as  a  savage 
for  suspicion  and  a  wild  beast  for  cruelty.  But  she  had  fewer 
outbreaks  with  Venetia  than  she  would  have  had  with  anyone 
else,  because  of  this  saintly  devotion,  this  faithful  absorption,  and 
hourly  dedication,  which  it  was  almost  impossible  for  the  most 
perverse  ingenuity  to  distort  or  misunderstand.  Sometimes,  in- 
deed, (here  were  tremendous  acts  of  trouble  and  tragedy  to  go 
through  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  this  school-girl  romance  brought,  as 
much  happiness  as  it  gave  pleasure,  for  if  the  one  was  blessed  in 
her  worship  the  other  was  charmed  to  be  worshipped. 

So  tin*  days  passed  through  summer  and  autumn,  winter  and 
spring,  when  Venetia,  having  reached  the  magic  age  of  eighteen, 
was  taken  from  (iraziella  and  Noon  Lodge  to  meet  fortune  and  the 
future  in  the  great  world  at  home.  The  Creole,  two  years  younger 
than  the  English  girl,  had  to  be  kept  for  another  twelve  months 
iiml'T  tli.-  Misses  Wynter's  fostering  wing,  when  she  too  would 
l*  pronouueed  fit  to  fly  on  her  own  account,  and  to  be  eligible  for 
India  ami  liable  to  lovers. 

Of  course  it  was  a  tremendous  grief  to  Venetia  to  leave  her 
young  queen  in  the  durance  from  which  she,  for  her  own  pari,  had 
escaped.     Though  she  disliked  Noon  Lodge,  and  did  not  Vm  \?n* 
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Misses  Wy liter,  she  would  willingly  have  postponed  her  'coming 
out '  for  a  year  so  that  she  might  have  kept  with  Grasiella.  But 
fate  ia  stronger  than  love,  and  the  sacrifice  bad  to  be  made.  It 
was  agreed,  however,  that  the  Creole,  who  had  only  friends — no 
acknowledge!  relations — in  England,  should  spend  half  her  holi- 
days at  Oak-tree  House  with  V-cnetia  and  Miss  Morris ;  and  with 
this  the  two  friends  had  perforce  to  he  content,  and  to  make  the 
best  of  things  as  they  stood.  And  as  even  Aunt  Honoria — poor 
peevish  sickly  body! — was,  in  a  certain  sense,  fascinated  by  the 
pretty  little  Cuban,  the  holidays  were  to  be  times  of  great  delight. 
Meanwhile,  Vcnetia  went  out  and  enjoyed  herself,  and  Graziella 
wove  her  spells  round  others  of  her  companions  as  well  as  round 
her  teachers,  so  that  she  succeeded  in  getting  more  pleasure  and 
less  learning,  more  holidays,  more  indulgences,  more  caresses,  and 
fewer  lessons,  fines,  or  admonitions,  than  any  other  young  lady  in 
the  establishment.  It  was  a  way  she  had;  a  way  which  no  one 
yet  had  been  found  able  to  withstand,  and  which  had,  so  tar, 
brought  her  what  she  wished  and  satisfied  all  her  demands.  It 
remained  to  be  seen  whether,  when  fairly  launched  into  the  great 
flood  of  life  and  the  unknown,  she  would  be  able  to  steer  her 
precious  bark  as  deftly  as  she  had  steered  her  toy  boat,  now  in  the 
ponds  and  shallows ;  if  she  would  be  able  to  make  men  her  slaves 
as  she  had  hitherto  made  her  girl  friends  her  servants,  and  compel 
from  them  the  love  and  adoration  which  she  had  won  from  these 
others;  if  she  would  be  still  queen  of  her  world,  supreme,  domi- 
nant, and  confessed ;  or— would  she  have  to  yield  at  times  to 
others  ? 


TnE  return  from  school  and  formal  'coming  out' of  a  pretty  girl 
of  confessed  amiability  and  a  good  fortune,  is  an  event  in  a  com- 
munity which  equals  in  importance  the  appointment  of  a  new 
curate,  or  the  arrival  of  a  crack  regiment  with  an  unmarried 
colonel  at  its  bead.  It  is  a  kind  of  lottery,  where  the  sanguine 
see  their  success  and  the  timid  fear  their  failure  ;  but  where  each 
man  who  has  the  necessary  conditions  of  celibacy  and  heart  whole- 
ness is  sure  to  think  that  fortune  is  impartial  and  chances  equal, 
and  that  the  prize  is  as  likely  to  be  won  by  himself  as  by  another. 

This  was  the  feeling  which  Venetia  roused  among  the  youth 
of  Belton  Forest,  where  they  all  lived.  She  was  the  biggest  prize 
of  their  local  matrimonial  lottery  on  the  female  side  of  the  lucky- 
ba#,  and  every  unmarried  man  of  the  district — from  little  Tommy 
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larke,  the  doctor's  Bon,  to  handsome  Charley  Mossman,  of  Belton 
Thace,  through  the  gradations  of  Mr.  Koughkm,  the  curate,  with 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  a  year,  and  Captain  Blakey,  with 
lis  half-pay,  grizzled  heard  and  fifty  years  of  experience— had  his 
about  Venetia  Greville,  and  his  speculations  as  to  whetbes 
was  worth  his  while  to  decide  on  making  her  his  wife  or  no. 
fore  she  had  been  three  mouths  at  Oak-tree  House,  she  had 
:eived  five  offers  of  marriage.  Five  Bane  and  stalwart  English 
tentlemen  had  thrown  themselves  at  her  feet  and  besought  her  to 
>leas  them  with  her  hand ;  each  swearing  that  it  was  for  love  of 
ler  own  sweet  person  only,  and  all  with  tongues  discreetly  silent 
the  Three  per  Cents.,  where  her  fortune  was  invested  ;  though, 
do  them  justice  as  men  of  business,  all  had  turned  their  eyes 
that  way,  and  each  had  studied  the  money  article  in  the  '  Times,' 
id  decided  on  the  investments  that  he  would  make  when  he  had 
ib  control  of  things,  and  had  raised  the  three  per  cent,  to  six. 
Venetia,  however,  did  not  see  her  hero  in  any  of  the  five; 
which  was  a  blessing;  though  rather  a  surprise  to  her  aunt,know- 
as  she  did  the  girl's  fatal  facility  for  idealizing,  and  the  ex- 
,e  likelihood  there  was  of  her  investing  with  every  kind  of 
lie  attribute  some  commonplace  creatine  with  a  good  manner 
and  fluent  speech,  who  should  strike  the  key-note  of  her  character 
cleverly  and  gain  her  heart  by  deluding  her  imagination.  But 
nothing  of  this  had  happened  yet ;  the  girl's  fate  was  still  to 
come. 

It  came  before  long :  how  should  it  not  ?  Writing  school- 
girl love-letters  to  Graziella,  and  going  out  to  such  balls  and  picnics, 
nieh  lawn-parties  and  water-parties  as  were  given  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  all  very  well ;  but  even  when  alternated  with  spells 
of  dry  study  on  the  off-days,  and  a  sincere  love  of  music  and 
piinting  at  all  times,  they  were  not  interest.*  of  such  dimensions 
u  necessarily  excluded  others.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  the 
prl'i  nature  was  stirred,  the  more  likelihood  of  deeper  movement 
*htn  the  chance  came.  And  so  it  happened  when  Ernest  Pierre- 
point  came  down  to  pay  a  visit  to  Charley  Mossman,  his  old  Eton 
friend  and  college  chum,  and  the  bachelors  of  Belton  Forest  gave 
1  ball  to  the  neighbourhood,  with  Venetia  Greville,  the  mistress  of 
1  l'»use,  as  the  queen  and  acknowledged  belle. 
Anyone  might  be  forgiven  for  idealising  Ernest  Pierrepoint. 
Eren  elderly  women  learnt  the  trick,  and  men  themselves  ware 
not  exempt.  It  was  not  only  that  be  was  handsome — Charley 
Moaonan  was  that  too,  and  Captain  Blakey,  though  grizzled  and 
fifty,  had  once  been  an  Adonis,  and  was  a  *  fine  figure  of  a  man ' 
itill;  nor  was  it  only  that  he  was  clever — Mr.  RoughtoTA,  ttw& 
yoi,  xxx.    ko.  ami.  q 
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curate,  bad  been  a  double-first,  and,  like  some  one  else  more 
famous,  had  forgotten  more  than  anyone  else  in  the  place  had 
ever  known.  If  Ernest  Pierrepoint  played  on  the  flute  divinely, 
so  did  little  Tommy  Clarke  ;  if  he  sketched  like  a  master,  so  did 
James  Butterworth ;  and  as  for  athletics,  great  as  he  was  in  all 
manly  sports,  he  had  his  equals  and  his  masters  among  the  young 
men  of  Belton  Forest ;  so  I  hat  it  could  not  be  on  this  account  that 
be  was  accepted  as  king  of  his  company  wherever  he  appeared. 
No,  it  was  for  something  far  more  subtle,  far  more  indefinable ; 
for  a  certain  grace  of  manner,  a  charm  of  voice,  a  chivalrous 
deference  to  women  which  yet  did  not  put  him  at  odds  with  men 
with  whom  he  was  bon  camarade  on  all  points ;  for  the  most 
perfect  sweetness  of  temper ;  for  a  tact  so  delicate  as  to  be  almost 
a  sixth  sense ;  for  a  pleasant  power  of  talk  which  was  bright  with- 
out being  gaudy  fireworks,  animated  and  not  noisy,  interesting  and 
not  scholastic ;  and  above  all,  for  an  appearance  of  curiously 
graceful  guilelessuess  which  set  people  at  their  ease  at  once,  and 
was  as  far  removed  from  the  ordinary  bluff  British  honesty 
which  treads  on  your  toes  without  apology,  and  slaps  you  in  the 
face  without  regret,  as  was  bis  breeding  from  that  of  a  country 
hawbuck,  or  his  person  from  that  of  a  good-looking  prize-tighter. 
In  a  word,  he  was  a  hero  ready  made  to  band ;  a  young  Apollo 
whom  nymphs  and  goatherds  might  adore,  aud  who,  while  accept- 
ing his  position,  gave  no  sign  that  he  smelt  the  incense 
which,  for  his  own  part,  he  burnt  as  liberally  as  it  was  offered. 

'You  must  present  me,  Charley,  to  your  fair  friend  Miss 
Greville,'  he  bad  said,  as  they  drove  to  the  ball ;  and  Charley,  who 
was  really  smitten,  as  the  phrase  goes,  said  'of  course,' joyfully 
thinking  that  now  he  should  have  a  friend  at  court,  who  would 
sound  his  praises  judiciously,  and  make  Miss  Greville  understand 
his  merits  better  than  she  seemed  to  have  understood  them  as  yet. 

He  had  no  fear  of  Ernest  on  his  own  account.  He  had  always 
understood  that  there  was  an  attachment  between  him  and  a 
pretty  cousin,  with  paternal  consent  refused  because  of  the  rela- 
tionship: hut  which  was  an  effectual  barrier  to  any  other  ajfairn, 
and  so  rendered  him  safe  under  the  head  of  rivalry;  else  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  said  '  of  course '  so  joyfully,  nor  even  have 
asked  him  down  to  Belton  Chace  at  all.  As  it  was,  however,  as 
soon  as  Venetia  and  her  aunt  came  into  the  room,  he  went  up  to 
them  with  his  friend,  and  presented  in  due  form  Mr.  Ernest 
Pierrepoint  to  Miss  G-reville. 

A  waltz   was  just   beginning,  and  Venetia's  card   was  clear; 
there  was  no  reason,  therefore,  why  she  should  not  be  whirled  aw 
on  the  arm  of  Charley  Mossman's  friend,  though  Charley  had  d 
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signed  to  dance  this  first  waltz  with  her  himself — had  expressly 
saved  himself  for  it — bad  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  some  days 
as  a  thing  that  should  somehow  mysteriously  advance  him  in  the 
difficult  path  of  her  good  favour,  aud  make  them  happy — he 
scarcely  knew  why.  But  Ernest,  in  that  unconscious  innocent 
way  of  his,  took  her  from  under  his  very  eyes ;  and  Charley  was 
left  to  console  himself  as  he  best  could  for  his  disappointment. 
Had  it  Iwen  any  but  Ernest,  that  disappointment  would  have 
been  very  bitter:  but  his  fidus  Achates,  his  friend  and  prospec- 
ipHHi — well,  if  not  himself,  this  other  was  the  nert  best 
thai  Mold  be  found.  And  with  tbis  Charley  comforted  himself, 
and  waltzed  with  Emily  Hackhouse  instead  of  with  Venetia;  which 
at  least  pleased  one  of  the  persons  concerned.  For  Emily  Back- 
house bad  a  tender  heart,  and  Charley  Mossman  had  once  set  his 
leal  on  it,  a  little  carelessly,  perhaps ;  but  the  impression  re- 
mained, and  poor  Emily  did  not  seek  to  nib  it  off. 

Venetia  had  never  enjoyed  an  evening  as  she  enjoyed  this. 
'    rrepoint  seemed  to  consider  himself  specially  told  off 
for  her  service,  and  Charley  Mossman  shared  his  duty.     This  did 
■M    trouble   her;    though  it  made   poor   Emily   uncomfortable 
enough ;  for  the  young  heiress  liked  the  good-hearted  squire  with 
his  frank   English  face  and   pleasant  voice,  and   had  somewhat 
idealised  him   into  her  brother  in  a  hazy  kind  of  way — a  distant 
i  indistinct  relationship  which  she  did  not  care  to  make  clearer, 
li  set  her  at  her  own  ease  and  made  him  feel  not  the  least 
i  world  at  his.     He  would  have  been  better  pleased  if  aba 
i  less  friendly  ;  and  the  brotherly  quality  which  she  found 
d  him  was  the  last,  that  he  aspired  to  possess.     But  Mr.  Pierre- 
mint — ah  1    that  was  another  thing  altogether.     He  was  some- 
ling  that  she  had  never  seen  before,  and  that  she  prized  accord- 
igly  j  for  what  virtue  is  so  great  as  that  of  novelty  ? 
The  varied  experiences  of  travel ;  proficiency  in  art  and  music ; 
love  of  poetry  and  literature;  a  handsome  face,  a  sympathetic 
voice,   a  charming  manner,  deferential,   flattering,   full    of   lliat 
nibtle  sense  of  manly  protection  and  pergonal  submission,  of  in- 
tellectual supremacy  and  the  confession  of  moral  inferiority,  which 
s  above  all  others  the  most  delighted  in  by  women  from  men — it 
impossible   that  Venetia,  romantic,  enthusiastic,  with  the 
i  of  hero-worship  woven  in  with  the  very  fibres  of  her  being, 
•    the  age  when  the  sentiments  are  stronger  than  the 
perceptions,  should  not  find  her  hero  in  Ernest.     Here,  it  seemed 
to  her,  was  the  culmination  of  her  ideal,  the  highest  perfection  to 
i  the  modern  man  could  reach.     A  man  who  had  shot  lions 
a  Africa  and  studied  art  in  Rome  ;  whohad  met  the  ledskiuft  o-a. 
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their  war-path  in  Nebraska,  and  acted  French  proverbs  in  a  Pari- 
sian salon  ;  who  spoke  of  a  Polish  princess  with  a  sigh,  and  of  an 
English  countess  with  familiar  affection;  and  who  now  (iimled 
her,  a  country  girl  just  homo  from  school,  as  if  she  had  been  a 
princess  herself,  raising  his  beautiful  eyes  to  hers  with  that  look 
of  courteous  adoration  and  tender  respect  for  which  he  was  famous 
among  the  women  who  knew  him  ;  was  it  to  be  wondered  at  if 
she  let  her  fancy  go  free,  and,  led  by  its  flickering  light  to  unsafe 
places,  made  for  Mr.  Ernest  Pierrepoint  a  temple  where  she 
placed  him  on  her  pedestal  as  the  Best  whom  the  chances  of  life 
had  as  yet  sent  her  ?  Had  she  been  asked,  she  would  have  added-' 
or  could  ever  send  her  I 

They  talked  of  all  sorts  of  things  ;  or  rather,  Ernest  talked  and 
Venetia  listened.  It  never  occurred  to  her  that  the  exploits  of 
which  he  told  her  so  simply,  so  much  as  matters  of  course,  looking 
for  praise  no  more  than  if  he  had  said  that  he  had  walked  down 
Regent  Street  on  a  fine  May  morning,  were  based  on  but  slender 
foundations  of  fact  if  embellished  with  a  large  amount  of  that 
which  was  not  fact;  that  his  hairbreadth  escapes  had  been  adven- 
tures wherein  the  danger  had  been  infinitesimal  and  the  way  of 
escape  a  good  broad  cart-road,  with  stout  hedges  on  either  side ; 
and  that  the  only  lions  which  he  had  ever  seen  were  those  in  the 
Zoological  Gardens.  Bat  then  he  had  really  missed  the  chance  of 
making  one  of  a  sporting  party  for  the  interior  of  Africa,  which 
two  of  his  friends  had  joined  ;  so  if  not  the  rose,  be  had  been  near 
it ;  and  he  took  their  true  adventures  as  good  models  for  his  false 
ones.  All  this  was  unknown  to  her ;  and  she  would  not  have 
believed  any  nineteenth  century  Ithuriel  who  had  told  her.  And 
as  Ernest  was  not  all  bad — -if  vain  and  untruthful,  a  flirt  and  in- 
sincere, neither  malicious  nor  evil-hearted — she  had  none  of 
those  mysterious  instincts  which  are  said  to  belong  to  the  sex  in 
its  years  of  simplicity  by  way  of  protection  against  ignorance. 
Hence,  she  gave  herself  tete  baisa&e  to  belief;  and  with  belief  to 
admiration. 

'I  hope  that  I  may  he  allowed  to  call  on  you  to-morrow?1 
Ernest  said  with  his  sweetest  air,  aa  they  finished  the  last  waits 
and  he  was  taking  her  a  small  promenade  in  the  lobby  before 
handing  her  to  her  aunt. 

Had  the  ball  been  held  in  a  private  house,  with  a  conservatory 
attached,  he  woidd  have  taken  her  there ;  but  being  in  the  large 
room  of  the  principal  hotel,  there  was  nothing  but  a  passage 
flanked  with  flowers  for  the  more  tender  episodes  of  the  evening. 

'We  shall  be  .very  happy  to  see  you,' answered  Venetia,  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,     *  Do  you  stay  long  at  the  Chace  ? ' 
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She  held  her  breath  to  hear  his  answer.     She  scarcely  realised 
how  sorry  she  would  be  if  he  should  give  back  a  negative. 

That  depends,'  he  said,  looking  at  her  almost  as  if  he  were 

asking  her  a  question.     'There  is  nothing  special  to  call  me  away 

at  this  moment ;  and  there  may  be  something  to  keep  me  here  ? ' 

Venctia  smiled.     '  t  am  glad  of  that,'  she  returned  girlishly ; 

and  looked  up  with  a  pair  of  bright  blue  happy  eyes,  which  just 

then  seemed  to  him  the  loveliest  that  he  had  ever  seen  in  woman. 

Even  the  Polish  princess  of  whom  he  spoke  with  a  sigh,  even  the 

countess   so   familiarly  dear,  had   not   such   eyes   as  this   sweet 

(lower-faced  country  girl,  this  nymph  in  white  silk  and  pale  blush 

ees,  who  looked  up  into  his  face  smiling,  and  said  so  frankly 

ie  was  glad  that  he  was  not  going  away  soon. 

'  And  I  am  glad  too,'  he  said  in  a  rather  lower  voice  than  was 

but  it  gave  a  meaning  and  an  emphasis,  which  was  what 

fca  desired.     'I  have  found  too  much  to  enchant  me  to  care  to 

leave  Helton  Forest  just  yet.' 

'  It  is  a  very  pretty  country,*  said  Venctia,  embarrassed,  she 
(carcely  knew  why. 

'  Very ;  bat  I  was  thinking  of  the  people,  not  the  place,'  said 
Ernest,  always  in  the  same  low  tone  of  voice  ;  as  if  the  hydrangeas 
id  dracajnas  lining  the  walls  were  so  many  unfriendly  ears  which 
;  must  baffle  if  ho  could. 

Venetia  felt  that  she  must  say  something.     It  was  difficult  to 
iow  what ;  but  difficulties  have  to  be  conquered,  and  thoughts 
nst  be  dug  for  if  they  will  not  como  up  of  themselves. 
1  Fes,'  the  said,  looking  vaguely  round  towards  the  ball-room 
door  ;  *  we  have  a.  very  nice  society  here.' 

I  do  not  know  much  of  the  society ;  I  only  know  that  some 
people  here  are  more  than  nice,  are  delightful,  enthralling,  enchant- 
ing,* he  returned  ;  and  though  Venetia  was  but  a  school-girl  yet, 
neither  vain  nor  conscious,  she  could  not  be  so  stupid  as  not  to 
thai  he  meant  her  to  take  this  to  herself,  and  to  believe  that  it 
her  society  which  he  eulogised  so  warmly. 
*  I  think  we  had  better  go  to  my  aunt,'  she  then  said  with  a 
perceptible  trouble  in  her  face  and  eyes. 

.  it  was  pleasant  to  admire  this  wonderful  stranger  as 
the  hero  of  her  dreams,  the  embodiment  of  manly  excellence,  she 
nut  in  any  way  desirous  that  he  should  admire  her.  That  would 
hare  implied  a  higher  degree  than  any  that  she  had  yet  taken 
in  the  initiation  through  which  we  all  have  to  pass;  for  to  such  a 
nature  as  hers  imaginative  and  impersonal  hero-worship  comes  long 
before  the  need  of  loving,  while  the  need  of  loving  comes  long 
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before   that  of  being  loved;    which,  indeed,  with    women    of 
Venetia's  stamp  is  never  at  any  time  so  strong  as  this  other* 

c 1  will  take  you,'  answered  Ernest,  who  knew  his  alphabet  too 
well  to  go  too  fast,  and  who  understood  the  signs  of  a  girl's 
timidity  as  well  as  he  understood  those  of  a  woman's  fervour. 

On  which  the  two  walked  demurely  to  where  Miss  Morris  was 
waiting  for  her  niece  in  the  cloak-room;  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
made  no  further  advances,  unless  it  might  be  called  an  advance  to 
say, '  I  shall  do  myself,  then,  the  honour  of  calling  on  you  to- 
morrow,' as  he  handed  Venetia  into  her  carriage,  dexterously 
leaving  Miss  Morris  to  poor  Charley. 

There  was  little  doubt  but  that  he  would  keep  his  word* 
Easily  attracted  but  eminently  unstable,  each  new  face  seemed  to 
him  the  loveliest  of  the  series ;  and  though  none  had  yet  been 
found  strong  enough  to  hold  him,  he  had  always  a  floating  idea 
that  here,  in  this  latest  beauty,  he  had  at  last  found  his  fete.  He 
thought  so  now  with  Venetia  Greville,  and  blew  his  cigar  smoke 
into  rings,  which  somehow  reminded  him  of  the  pretty  little  fringe 
on  her  forehead,  though  there  was  no  kind  of  resemblance  between 
the  two ;  and  saw  the  pure  forms  of  her  profile  outlined  in  all  sorts 
of  incongruous  things,  and  wherever  he  turned.  Evidently  he  was 
what  men  call  hard  hit ;  but  he  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself, 
and  Charley  Mossman  did  not  see  which  way  they  tended. 

The  next  day,  then,  both  young  men  went  off  to  Oak-tree  House 
to  enquire  if  Miss  Greville  was  very  much  fatigued  after  last 
night's  ball,  or  if  the  known  delicacy  of  Miss  Morris  had  been 
increased  by  the  cares  of  her  chaperonage  and  the  lateness  of  the 
hour  to  which  those  cares  extended.  They  found  the  one  alone  in 
the  garden,  the  other  in  her  room  and  invisible ;  and  each  in  his 
heart  did  not  bless  the  peccant  liver  which  revolted  against  a  vigil 
prolonged  to  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  by  which  he  was 
denied  the  chance  of  the  tete-a-tete  that  he  had  hoped  for.  For 
Charley,  Orestes,  had  determined  to  manoeuvre  so  that  Ernest,  his 
Pylades,  should  take  the  old  lady  off  his  hands  and  leave  him  with 
the  young  one ;  and  Pylades  had  determined  the  same  thing  on 
his  own  account — with  more  likelihood  of  success.  For  between 
the  two  men,  the  balance  of  skill  in  the  more  delicate  tactics  of 
life  certainly  hung  to  Ernest's  side. 

Not  much  was  to  be  done,  however,  by  either  at  the  present 
moment ;  for  each  doubled  on  the  other,  and  spoilt  the  running 
which  he  could  not  make  for  himself.  If  Charley  talked  of  next 
season's  hunting  and  hoped  that  Miss  Greville  would  sometimes 
come  to  the  covert  side,  Ernest  dexterously  threw  the  conversation 
into  art  and  suggested  a  day's  sketching  in  some  picturesque  spot 
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of  which  he  claimed  to  be  the  discoverer*     And  Charley  could  not 
sketch,  though  Ernest  could  hunt. 

When  Charley  spoke  of  getting  up  a  water-party,  Ernest 
seconded  him  enthusiastically,  but  turning  to  Venetia  said, 

'  Ah,  Miss  Greville,  you  should  have  tieen.  at  the  last  boating 
excursion  that  we  made  from  Naples ;  a  large  party  of  us  in  quite 
a  procession  of  boats,  with  flags  flying  and  that  sweet  ftalian 
music  I  The  sea  like  lapis  lazuli,  the  sky  like  one  large  opal,  the 
splendid-looking  fishermen,  with  their  brown  skins  and  picturesque 
dress,  the  girls  with  their  magnificent  faces,  figures  like  so  many 
goddesses,  and  eyes  that  were  as  bright  as  stars — that  would  have 
pleased  you  '  Colour,  costume,  climate,  flowers,  music,  beauty— 
all  the  accessories  perfect,  and  just  such  as  would  have  enchanted 
a  bora  artist,  as  you  are ! ' 

The  consequence  of  it  was,  that  a  water-party  in  grey  and 
sombre  England  suddenly  became  to  the  girl's  mind  the  very 
epitome  of  dulness,  and  that  life  seemed  nowhere  worth  having 
save  in  beautiful  Naples. 

1  See  Naples  and  then  die,'  said  Ernest  dreamily. 

'Better  see  it  and  live  there  ever  after,'  said  Venetia,  as 
dreamily. 

'  Ah  1  give  me  old  England !  There  is  no  place  like  home,' 
cried  Charley  Mossman  vigorously.  '  England  is  the  only 
country  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in  ! ' 

'  And  the  dungeon  for  artists  ! '  sighed  Ernest. 

Venetia  sighed  too,  she  scarcely  knew  why  ;  but  it  seemed  in- 
finitely sad  to  her,  first  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  should  feel  England  to 
be  a  dungeon  at  all,  and  next,  that  feeling  it  to  be  so  he  should  be 
imprisoned  in  it.  To  her,  too,  it  seemed  at  this  moment  as  if  the 
sun  never  shone  here,  that  we  had  no  flowers,  no  fruits,  no  sweet 
floors,  no  pleasant  savours ;  that  we  bad  never  produced  a  poet 
nor  an  artist — nothing  but  blacksmiths  and  ploughboys,  a  few 
unimaginative  young  lauded  proprietors,  and  elderly  ladies  who 
suffered  from  congested  livers.     She  looked  at  Ernest  pityingly. 

lie  said  with  a  prettily  pathetic  air.     '  England  is,  as 
you  say,  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  a  dungeon  for  artists." 

'And  the  veritable  assassin  of  poets!'  he  interrupted. 
■■■.'  she  assented. 

*But  the  home  of  men  1 '  said  Charley  Mossmau,  a  little  scan- 
dali»ed  at  the  tone  of  the  talk.  '  Why,  Ernest,'  be  continued, 
'  you  are  not  a  renegude  to  your  own  country,  old  fellow,  are  you  ? 
Have  the  foreigners  spoilt  you  so  far  as  this '{ ' 

Erne*t  smiled.  There  was  a  kind  of  compassionate  superiority 
about  his  smile  which  Charley  felt  rather  than  saw. 
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'  Improved  me,  you  mean,'  he  answered ; '  made  me  understand 
the  worth  of  things  rather  than  the  unreal  value  of  places — the 
grandeur  of  life,  of  humanity,  of  thought,  rather  than  the  narrow 
conception  which  we  call  patriotism.  That  is  how  I  look  at  it, 
Charley.' 

'  And  I  don't,'  said  Charley  curtly. 

Briton  of  Britons,  England  was  the  ultimate  to  which  national 
perfection  could  go,  and  he  felt  a  slight  on  the  mother-country  as 
keenly  as  a  personal  insult,  and  indeed  almost  as  a  personal  insult. 
But  Ernest  was  his  friend,  and  he  could  not  be  angry  with  him 
without  graver  cause  than  this. 

'But  Mr.  Pierrepoint  has  travelled,'  said  Venetia  gravely, 
raising  her  eyes  to  Charley's,  and  speaking  with  a  certain  intensity 
of  remonstrance  that  had  its  effect. 

This  beautiful  young  man,  who  talked  so  sweetly  on  art  and 
poetry,  who  had  seen  Naples,  and  made  boating  excursions  with 
Polish  princesses — he  knew  ;  and  who  was  Charley  Mossman,  only 
a  dull  young  English  squire,  that  he  should  contradict? 

'  Travel  is  not  everything,  Miss  Greville,'  Haid  Charley  a  little 
hotly.     '  We  have  history  too.' 

'  But  Mr,  Pierrepoint  knows  history  as  well  as  we  do,  and 
foreign  countries  better,'  answered  Venetia ;  and  then  remember- 
ing that  she  was  in  point  of  fact  constituting  herself  the  advocate 
of  this  comparative  stranger,  she  stopped  and  blushed,  and  added: 
'  But  really  I  am  interfering  in  what  I  do  not  understand,  and 
giving  my  opinion  where  I  know  nothing  about  the  matter.  Let 
us  talk  of  something  else — something  that  we  shall  agree  on,  and 
not  have  half-a-dozen  ideas  all  clashing  together  ! ' 

Which  charming  little  womanly  diversion  each  young  man  read 
according  to  his  desire.  Charley,  that  she  did  not  want  to  oppose 
him,  her  old  friend,  in  preference  for  a  stranger ;  Ernest,  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  let  her  preference  for  him,  a  stranger,  be  too 
plainly  seen  by  her  old  friend.  Of  a  truth,  Orestes  and  Pylades 
were  playing  odd  cards  to  the  lead  ! 

After  this  the  conversation  languished.  Retreat  after  the  ex- 
citement of  a  skirmish  seems  often  more  dull  than  restful;  and 
the  young  men  were  half  afraid  to  show  how  dull  they  felt  it  by 
breaking  into  sword-crossing  again.  Soon  after  they  took  their 
leave;  and  Venetia  found  the  day  strangely  heavy  and  oppressive 
when  they  had  gone,  and  concluded  that  a  storm  was  somewhere 
about — it  was  so  lifeless,  heavy,  still;  and  then  she  wondered 
what  a  storm  would  be  like  at  Naples,  and  pictured  the  boating 
expedition  of  which  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  spoken,  and  wished  tl 
she  had  been  there. 


" 
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Without  occupation  or  imperative  clut  ies,  possessed  of  sufficient 
fortune  to  enjoy  life  in  his  own  manner  without  thought  or  care 
for  the  future,  if  not  rich  enough  to  place  himself  among 
county  magnates  by  the  purchase  of  a  large  estate,  Ernest  Pierre- 
point  had  no  other  will  to  follow  but  his  own,  no  other  person  to 
consult  but  himself.  Hence,  when  he  found  that  life  was  pleasant 
at  Eelton  Forest,  that  Venetia  Greville  was  more  unsophisticated 
than  the  Polish  princess,  better  tempered  thar/the  dear  countess, 
and  more  beautiful  than  either,  he  decided  on  taking  a  house  for 
the  summer,  and  installing  himself  as  one  of  the  desirable  bachelors 
of  the  neighbourhood — as  an  experience. 

He  had  never  lived  jn  the  country ;  being  essentially  a  townbred 
man;  and  he  thought  that  it  would  be  good  fun  to  give  six  months 
to  the  bucolics,  as  be  called  them — always  excepting  Venetia  in 
his  somewhat  disdainful  generalization,  thanks  to  her  fair  face, 
sweet  smiles,  golden  hair,  and  big  blue  eyes — and  by  the  end  of 
the  time  he  would  see  what  he  had  made  of  them  and  himself. 

He  knew  one  thing — that  he  would  make  love  to  Venetia 
after  his  own  fashion.  It  would  not  he  that  vulgar,  unmistakable 
kind  of  love,  which,  according  to  him,  is  fit  only  for  common- 
place souls— thick-witted  heads,  destitute  of  poetry  or  delicacy  of 
touch.  No,  it  would  be  refined,  subtle,  suggestive  love;  love  that 
should  tantalize  without  satisfying;  that  should  allow  itself  to  be 
inferred  rather  than  commit  itself  to  confession;  love  that  should 
pass  over  the  girl's  heart  like  the  wind  over  an  JEolian  harp, 
awaking  sweet  sighs,  responsive  melodies  in  return;  that  should 
be  like  the  sun  on  an  opening  hud,  causing  it  to  expand  to  its  full 
perfection,  to  give  out  all  its  hidden  perfume,  all  its  secret 
beauty, 

It  was  delightful  to  him  to  see  her  innocent  face  change  like 
an  April  sky  at  his  pleasure — become  grave  or  gay,  radiant  or 
orercast,  as  be  talked  of  life  now  with  the  melancholy  of  a  man 
whose  heart  is  in  the  grave,  the  sombre  hopelessness  of  a  phi 
losophy  which  has  its  roots  in  sorrow  ;  now  rolled  out  fine  words 
and  glitteriog  ideas,  vague,  but  all  the  time  suggestive  of  beauty, 
of  misty  delight,  no  one  knew  why;  of  enthusiasm  for  no  one 
knew  what ;  but,  by  this  very  vagueness,  appealing  more  power- 
fully than  if  they  bad  been  more  distinct,  to  a  mind  so  dreamy  as 
Venetia's,  so  capable  of  erecting  fairy  palaces  out  of  egg-shells. 

Assuredly  this  was  not  the  ultimate  purpose  for  w\ncb.  CfosiV'j 
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Mossman  had  invited  him  to  the  Chace ;  but  Charley,  though  in- 
wardly annoyed  at  the  sudden  determination  of  Pylades,  was  an 
honest-hearted,  generous  kind  of  man,  and  held  the  doctrine  of 
the  best  to  win,  like  a  true  English  gentleman  as  he  was.  If 
Ernest  did  really  love  Miss  Greville,  and  that  affair  of  his  with 
his  cousin  was  all  off,  he  thought  a  little  ruefully,  and  more  than 
a  little  inclined  to  call  himself  ill  names  for  his  folly  in  asking 
him  to  the  Chace  at  all — but,  if  he  did  really  love  her,  and  if  she 
loved  him — well!  there  was  no  help  for  it;  he,  Charley  Mossman, 
was  not  going  to  be  muff  enough  to  break  his  heart  for  the  loss  of 
any  woman  in  the  world,  nor  cad  enough  to  envy  his  friend  the 
treasure  which  he  had  known  how  to  win ;  by  which  it  may  be 
seen  that  the  handsome  young  squire's  condition  was  not  desperate, 
and  that  Emily  Backhouse  had  still  a  few  4  lives '  to  the  good. 

Here,  then,  we  have  him,  our  handsome,  agreeable,  poetical  jecm* 
premier,  installed'  at  Acorn  Bank,  which  the  Hardmans,  to  whom 
it  belonged,  had  been  glad  enough  to  let  while  they  took  their 
pleasure  in  Switzerland  for  the  summer — notwithstanding  Mrs. 
Hardman's  fears  for  her  furniture,  and  Mr.  Hardman's  reluctance 
to  include  the  use  of  a  shabby  dogcart  and  a  broken-down  cob  in 
the  list  of  appliances  and  appurtenances  for  which  he  received 
about  ten  times  their  market  value. 

And  it  was  extraordinary  to  Venetia  how,  since  this  arrange* 
ment  had  been  made,  the  sun  had  seemed  to  her  to  shine  every  day, 
and  the  sky  to  be  as  blue  as,  surely,  the  sky  of  Italy  itself  I  How 
glad,  how  happy  she  was !  she  used  to  think  every  morning 
when  she  woke,  smiling,  as  at  a  friend,  at  the  broad  daylight 
streaming  through  her  room.  What  a  delicious  day  this  has 
been — what  a  blessed  thing  it  is  to  live  I  she  used  to  think, 
with  half  a  sigh,  as  she  looked  out  on  the  stars  for  her  last  pleasure; 
and  saw  the  lights  of  Acorn  Bank  shining  in  the  distance ;  and 
remembered  all  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  had  said  to-day ;  and  of  the 
meeting  that  they  were  to  have  to-morrow  at  the  old  mill — for 
sketching,  nothing  more.  If  she  had  been  required  to  give  a 
reason  for  her  happiness  she  would  have  been  hard  put  to  it,  poor 
dreamy,  enthusiastic  Venetia  I  But  youth  does  not  reason, 
dreamers  do  not  verify  the  trutli  of  their  visions,  and  enthusiasm 
contents  itself  with  belief — passing  over  proof  as  altogether  need- 
less. 

This  old  mill  was  one  of  the  most  picturesque  features  in  the 
whole  of  the  picturesque  Belton  country.  The  artist  world  had 
long  known  it,  and  more  than  one  great  man  had  tried  his  «1ri11 
there  in  the  contest  between  Art  and  Nature,  the  imitator  and  his 
original,  wherein  the  former  is  so  sure  to  be  worsted,  and  the 
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latter  bo  inevitably  the  conqueror.  But  to  Ernest  Pierrepoint's 
view  of  things,  it  was  quite  the  other  way.  He  had  always  found 
Nature  a  very  docile  sitter,  he  used  to  say,  laughing,  and  by  no 
means  an  untranslatable  original.  All  that  you  want  is  a  poetic 
imagination  and  technical  skill ;  to  be  able  to  see  correctly — so 
few  people  see,  he  would  add,  looking  into  the  distance  with  his 
fine  eyes  fixed  as  if  they  indeed  saw  everything — and  when  you 
have  learnt  to  see,  then  to  transcribe  courageously.     This  was  all 

— sorely  nothing  so  very  impossible  ! 

And  once,  when  he  had  said  this,  he  turned  round  to  Venetia, 

and  added  in  his  sweet  voice : 

4  Your  eyes  are  made  for  seeing — seeing,  I  mean,  in  the  artistic 

sense.    Nature  will  keep  no  secrets  from  you;  she  gives  them 

lavishly  to  all  the  souls  who  love ! ' 

*  And  I  do  love  nature ! '  answered  Venetia,  with  sudden  em- 
barrassment. She  wished  that  she  had  said  some  other  word 
instead  of  love. 

Ernest  smiled. 

*  How  prettily  you  said  that ! '  he  exclaimed  in  his  graceful, 
guileless  way.  'It  is  such  a  charm  when  a  woman  speaks  well,' 
he  added,  to  poor  Venetia's  intense  confusion,  and  a  strange  mixed 
kind  of  feeling,  more  pain  than  pleasure  on  the  whole. 

This  was  as  they  were  walking  through  the  wood  to  the  mill, 

where  they  were  to  have  an  hour's  sketching,  and  where  Miss 

Morris  was  to  have  accompanied  them.     But  Miss  Morris  had 

large  ideas  about  trusting  the  young,  and  putting  them  on  their 

honour,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing ;  whereby  she  secured  herself 

her  afternoon  nap,  and  saved  herself  from  fatigue  by  throwing 

Venetia  into  peril  of  something  worse  than  fatigue — into  peril  of 

*  broken  heart  and  a  ruined  life. 

'You  will  make  me  vain  if  you  flatter  me,'  she  answered 
«hyly. 

4  Shall  I  ? '  was  his  response.  '  Would  my  words  have  so  great 
an  effect  on  you  ? ' 

It  was  in  Venetia's  mind,  as  the  right  thing  to  say,  '  Anyone's 
flattery  would ; '  but  her  heart  drove  back  even  this  very  mild 
rebuke,  and  the  utmost  to  which  she  could  come  in  the  way  of 
repulse,  was: 

*  You  have  seen  so  much  more  than  I ;  it  is  no  wonder  if  your 
praise  would  have  an  effect  on  me.' 

i Oh!  then  I  am  only  a  living  railway-ticket,  an  embodied 
lecture  on  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  ? '  he  said  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment  and  half-banter  together. 

She  laughed  confusedly,  but  her  eyes  were  moist  and  \&ntax% 
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Had  she  really  hurt  him  ?  She  would  rather  have  hurt  herself 
ten  times  over. 

'  I  do  not  hold  you  quite  like  this,'  she  said  a  little  humbly ; 
and  Ernest,  for  reasons,  did  not  wish  to  press  his  victory  too  far. 

'  Thanks !  *  he  cried  pleasantly,  and  they  went  on  for  a  while  in 
silence ;  and  when  they  began  to  talk  again  it  was  on  indifferent 
subjects,  till  they  came  to  the  mill  which  they  were  to  sketch  in 
concert, 

'  This  is  just  the  day  for  us ! '  then  said  Ernest,  as  they  settled 
themselves  on  the  low  stone  wall  facing  the  river  and  the  ruined 
mill ;  there  where  they  got  the  best  view  of  the  old  wheel  with 
grass  and  mosB  growing  on  its  broken  flanges,  of  the  stately  elm- 
tree  shadowing  both  brook  and  building,  of  the  thatched  roof, 
starred  with  yellow  stonecrop  and  rose  root,  with  the  swallows 
flying  about  their  nests  in  the  eaves,  and  the  cattle  standing  knee- 
deep  in  the  quiet  pool.  '  And  just  the  circumstances,'  looking  at 
his  companion  tenderly. 

'  Yes,  j  ust,'  answered  Venetia,  looking  at  the  cows,  but  thinking 
of  him. 

After  a  pause,  during  which  the  two  had  arranged  their  boards, 
tried  their  colours,  and  sketched  in  their  leading  lines — careful, 
timid,  and  correct,  as  to  Venetia'a  ;  bold,  clever,  and  wrong  as  to 
Ernest's — the  latter  said,  apropos  of  nothing : 

'There  is  no  true  genius  without  strong  sympathies.  To 
understand,  one  must  feel;  and  one  cannot  really  feel  without  the 
power  of  living,  as  it  were,  in  the  miud,  the  soul  of  another  ;  seeing 
through  his  eyes,  loving  as  he  loves,  shrinking  where  be  shrinks. 
Genius  is  in  its  nature  universal ;  but  only  because  it  is  sympa- 
thetic. It  grows  by  love.  The  more  the  poet,  the  artist,  loves, 
the  higher  is  his  genius.  Nature  recognises  her  own,  and  she 
gives  tenfold  for  all  that  she  receives.     Is  it  not  so  ?  ' 

*  Yes,'  said  Venetia,  with  a  hushed  kind  of  reverence  in  her 
voice. 

Talk  such  as  this  was  the  spirit  that  led  her  into  enchanted 
regions,  nameless,  formless,  but  none  the  less  beautiful  because 
they  were  not  understood.  All  that  she  knew,  all  that  she  cared 
to  know  was,  that  when  "Ernest  spoke  to  her  like  this,  bis  melo- 
dious voice  a  trifle  veiled,  his  eyes  looking  far  before  him,  as  if  he, 
the  spiritual  seer  of  poetic  things,  discerned -more  than  the  grosser 
sort  could  see,  bis  face  as  if  radiant  with  the  light  of  a  nobler 
world  than  did  lards,  such  as  Charley  Mossman,  could  reach — her 
soul  seemed  rapt  away  to  heaven,  where  it  floated  in  glory  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful  forms  and  faint  delicious  music,  making  her 
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almost  sad,  poor  deluded  dreamer  I  with  the  intensity  of  her  vogue 
delight. 

How   exquisite    it  is   to   be  understood  I  *  then  said  Ernest, 

ling  his  beaming   eyes   from   the  spirit-world  where  they  had 

ipparentlv  lieen  wandering  on  to  the  fair  piece  of  humanity  by  his 

side.     *  I  have  never  yet  met  with  one  who  seemed  to  understand 

Die  so  well  as  you,  Miss  Greville.     I  have  never  seen  anyone  with 

each  noble  sympathies — such  superb  spiritual  melodies  ! ' 

Venetia  blushed,  as  her  manner  was,  almost  to  tears. 

1  You  are  too  indulgent  to  me,'  she  said  timidly.     '  I,  who  am 

only  tin  unformed  country  girl, [cannot  deserve  this  praise  from  a  man 

■bo  has  seen  and  known  all  that  you  have,'  Bhe  continued,  1 

mindful  of  his  little  rebuke  so  lately  administered  about  the  living 

railway-ticket  and  the  embodied  lecture.     'It  is  your  own  kind- 

DtEs  to  sny  so.' 

'Pardon  me,  it  is  your  own  merit,'  he  answered.  'It  is 
because  of  the  very  breadth  and  depth  of  my  knowledge  of  life 
tbi  I  do  B»J  so.  And  if  I,  who  have  seen  so  much  of  the  world, 
b»ng  up  my  wreath  against  your  door,  you  may  be  sure  it  is 
because  I  know  that  it  is  deserved.' 

By  which  it  may  bo  seen  that  he  too  had  forgotten  it. 
Venetia  coidd  not  answer.  To  disclaim  a  compliment  is 
Mutinies  more  painful  to  modesty  than  to  let  it  pass  in  silence. 
Sbs  did  not  want  to  have  the  appearance  of  arguing  with  Mr. 
Pierrepoint  about  her  own  perfections  ;  so  she  merely  hung  her 
bead  a  little  lower  over  her  drawing,  and  wished  that  he  would  not 
talk  of  herself  at  all,  and  yet — though  painful,  it  was  a  pleasant 
pun. 

'That  is  the  word,'  continued  Ernest;  'superb  spiritual  melo- 
dies. Others,  of  course,  know  more  of  life  than,  thank  Heaven  ! 
Jtodo,  Miw  Greville — we  do  not  want  our  snowdrops,  our  sweet 
■ftfbods,  out  violets,  to  be  like  flaunting  poppies,  like  gaudy  tulips, 
like  bold,  self-evident  peonies  I  And  there  are  dreadful  creatures 
who  are  scientific— logical  reasoners,  God  help  them,  and  us! — but 
nowhere  have  I  met  with  so  much  exquisite  sensibility,  such  a 
tfoe  artist -soul,  such  a  lovely  poet's  heart  I ' 

'You  are  very  good,'  murmured  Venetia,  oppressed  with  the 
desire  to  kneel  at  his  feet  and  tell  him,  on  her  side,  how  great  and 
noble  and  superior  she  thought  him.  But  something  that  was  not 
nhnih-  ruiritual  held  her  hack ;  and  all  that  she  could  do  was  to  feel 
embarrassed,  and  to  look  divinely  lovely  but  somewhat  foolish. 

More  of  this  kind  of  thing  went  on  during  the  two  hours  given 
to  the  sketching  of  the  ruined  mill,  and  Emest  found  the  time  not 
ill-employed,     It  was  a  pretty  pastime,  that  might  lead  t.o  «omt- 
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thing  more  serious,  who  knows  ?  He  must  be  caught  and  caged 
some  day,  and  Venetia  Greville  might  as  well  be  his  captor  and 
gaoler  as  another — if  she  suited  on  further  acquaintance.  Mean- 
while it  pleased  him  to  make  love  in  this  vague  and  undefined 
It  committed  him  to  nothing,  and  added  to  his  store  of 
knowledge,  already  considerable,  as  to  the  best  way  of  dissecting 
a  woman's  heart  without  wounding  his  own.  For  one  peculiarity 
of  Ernest  Pierrepoint's  nature  was  that,  however  hard  he  might  he 
hit,  he  was  never  really  hurt — another,  that  his  fancies  invariably 
cooled  ou  further  knowledge,  instead  of  growing  warmer  ;  and  that 
the  more  he  made  a  woman  love  him  the  less  he  loved  her. 

And  all  this  while  Venetia  worshipped  him  as  her  hero,  the 
embodiment  of  her  highest  manly  ideas ;  and  believed  in  his 
absolute  sincerity  as  much  as  he  believed  in  her  absolute  sim- 
plicity. It  was  an  unequal  match  in  the  game  of  love ;  but  such 
matches  always  are  unequal  where  one  plays  with  coolness  and 
knowledge,  and  the  other  has  only  faith  and  fervour  as  the  rules 
by  which  hearts  are  thrown  away  and  the  best  trumps  forced  and 
lost.  Faith  and  fervour,  indeed,  have  been  at  all  times  impedi- 
menta in  the  warfare  of  life.  Seeing  which  some  women  fling 
them  away  altogether ;  and  we  can  scarcely  blame  them  I 

There  had  never  been  so  gay  a  summer  at  Belton  Forest  as  was 
this.  Every  week  something  fresh  and  delightful  was  set  afoot; 
chiefly  by  Ernest  Pierrepoint  and  Charley  Mossman ;  to  which  the 
neighbourhood  gladly  subscribed  its  attendance,  and  bought  its 
pleasure  at  small  cost.  Of  course  Venetia  wasalwaysoneofthe  moat 
desired  and  desirable  guests,  if  aunt  Honoria  but_rarely  appeared — 
shuffling  off  the.  burden  of  her  chaperonage  on  to  any  pair  of 
matronly  shoulders  that  would  accept  it,  and  even  letting  Venetia 
go  under  the  escort  of  the  young  men  alone  rather  than  give 
herself  the  trouble  of  going  with  her. 

The  neighbourhood  had  naturally  made  up  its  mind  as  to  the 
state  of  matters  between  Ernest  and  Venetia,  and  busied  itself  in 
conjectures  as  to  when  the  marriage  would  take  place.  They  were 
all  sure  that  something  was  on  foot,  and  that  the  two  were  engaged 
-—or  ought  to  be.  There  was  no  doubtas  to  the  direction  of  their 
feelings — at  least  of  hers,  said  the  dowagers  severely ;  and  nothing 
but  an  engagement  could  justify  the  attentions  which  the  one 
paid  with  such  marked  devotion,  and  the  pleasure  which  the  other 
showed  in  accepting  them.  Wherefore  it  was  put  down  as  a 
settled  thing;  and  people  began  to  ask  each  other  whether  they 
should  congratulate  Miss  Greville  before  a  formal  announcement, 
or  was  it  more  proper  to  wait  until  the  signal  had  been  given  1 
the  authorities  themselves  ?     The  women  who  had  sons,  genei 
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voted  on  the  aide  of  waiting ;  also  a  few  who  had  daughters — with 
a  forlorn  hope  not  yet  beaten  back,  that,  things  had  not.  gone  quits 
so  far  as  this,  and  that  Jane  and  Mary,  Ellen  and  Susan,  had  still 
a  chance — went  with  them.  But  the  majority  of  the  mothers  with 
marriageable  daughlers,  for  whom  husbands  were  scarce  to  find, 
were  for  shunting  Miss  Greville  as  soon  as  possible.  Even  if  she 
had  secured  a  prize  for  her  own  hand,  she  would  be  one  rival  the 
■  for  them  if  she  was  once  fairly  out  of  the  way. 

Meanwhile,  Venetia  on  her  own  side  never  gave  it  a  thought 
whether  phe  was  engaged  or  not.  She  had  come  to  the  knowledge 
by  now  that  she  loved  this  man,  this  hero  of  her  dreams   realised 

the  flesh,  with  her  whole  heart.,  her  whole  strength ;  and  she 
is  as  sure  of  his  lovo  for  her  as  of  hers  for  him.  Could  he  be  her 
hero  and  deceive  her?  Though  he  had  never  said  anything 
.,  distinct,  yet  his  voice,  his  manner,  bad  told  her  all.  He 
had  suggested  too  much  and  too  clearly  not  to  mean  her  to  under- 
stand him.  She  did  not.  dishonour  him  so  far  as  even  to  argue  in 
her  own  heart  whether  such  and  such  things  were  or  were  not. 
She  knew ;  she  was  conscious ;  she  trusted ;  she  believed ;  she 
lored ;  and  she  was  sure  that,  she  was  beloved. 

So  matters  stood,  when  Graziella  Despues  wrote  "to  her  dear 
friend  and  sister  Venetia,  telling  her  that  scarlet  fever  had  broken 
;  in  the  school,  and  that  it.  was  by  Miss  Priscilla's  desire  she 
wrote  to  beg  for  an  asylum  at,  Oak-tree  House,  if  her  darling's 
love  could  liear  such  a  test — she,  Graziella,  having  no  place  on 
earth  to  go  to,  as  her  guardian  was  abroad,  and  she  was  thus  prac- 
tically homeless. 

•  It  i>  a  great  shame  of  Miss  Wynter  to  have  scarlet  fever  in 
house  1 '  cried  Miss  Honoria  sharply.  '  And  very  inconside- 
rate to  ask  us  to  take  Graziella.  Good  gracious!  if  she  brings  it 
with  her ;  why,  we  might  both  take  it  and  die  I ' 

•  Bui  the  poor  little  thing  might  take  it.  and  die  if  she  stays 
there,'  said  Venetia;  'and  that  is  more  likely  than  that  she 
should  bring  it  with  her  to  us.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  possibly 
hesitate,  auntie !     It  would  be  murder  if  anything  happened  to 

rl' 
The  beautiful  blue  eyes  tilled  tip  with  tears.     With  her  capa- 
city for  love,  she  could  never  be  unfaithful  to  the  old  because  of 
the  new;  and  not  even   Ernest  himself  coidd  make  her  forget 
Ora-'j 

■Did    I   say  that  we  could?'   returned  her  aunt  snappishly. 
'  You   always  jump   so   absurdly   to   conclusions,   Venetia !      Of 
e  Graziella  must  come,  more  especially  as  she  has  been  invited 
dy,  and  her  visit,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  would  h*.\c 
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taken  place  in  a  few  week?.  I  only  say  that  it  is  very  wrong  of 
Miss  Wynter  to  have  allowed  searlet  fever  to  break  out, 
and  that  in  my  state  of  health  it  is  a  dreadful  risk  to  run, 
dreadful ! ' 

'  Oh,  I  hope  there  will  he  no  danger,  auntie  1  *  said  Venetia 
lovingly.  'We  will  take  all  tho  care  possible  and  perhaps  no 
a  will  come !  * 

'  At  all  events,  you  will  he  satisfied  to  have  your  idol  here : 
and  if  I  have  to  suffer,  I  have  ;  that  is  all !'  answered  Miss  Morris, 
with  an  angry  sigh.  '  So  let  us  say  no  more  about  it.  You  are 
so  fond  of  making  a  fuss,  Venetia ! ' 

With  which  she  settled  herself  to  her  knitting  dourly,  while 
Venetia,  feeling  herself  dismissed,  went  off  to  write  to  her  friend, 
begging  her  to  put  herself  in  the  train  without  a  moment's  delay, 
and  come  off  to  Oak-tree  House — or  rather  to  her  home,  under- 
lined three  times — where  she  knew  that  she  was  more  than  wel- 
come, and  where — story-telling  Venetia ! — they  had  no  kind  of 
fear.  She  had  had  scarlet  fever  ten  years  ago,  and  auntie  was  too 
old  to  take  it.  So  the  doctor  said  when  it  was  raging  at  Belton 
the  summer  before  last,  and  there  was,  of  course,  no  danger  now : 
— ending  the  letter  with  a  great  deal  of  love  and  verbal  caressing, 
and  putting  in  a  postscript  the  salient  point  of  all : — 'We  have  a 
new  resident  here  for  the  summer,  a  Mr.  Pierrepoint — Ernest 
Pierrepoint — whom  I  am  sure  you  will  like,  and  who  is  sure  to 
like  you.     We  see  a  great  deal  of  him.' 

This  was  the  first  that  Graziella  had  heard  of  her  dear  friend's 
last  enthusiasm — Venetia  having  kept  back  her  confidence  on  this 
matter  with  a  reticence  wholly  unlike  her  usual  self;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  when  she  read  this  last  announcement,  Graziella, 
who,  girl  as  she  was,  had  more  finesse  and  more  suspicion  than 
the  average  woman,  and  who  was  infinitely  more  developed  than 
her  years,  thought  at  once  there  was  something  in  it;  and  was 
prepared  to  find  that  something  out. 

'  How  sty  1  *  she  thought  as  she  read  the  letter,  a  deep  flush 
burning  on  her  cheeks.  '  So,  this  is  what  all  her  professions  to 
me  have  ended  in  at  last !  I  was  to  be  her  dearest  friend  to  the 
end  of  her  life.  I  was  her  favourite,  her  second  self,  her  lieloved  ; 
and  here  is  this  stranger,  a  person  she  has  known  only  a  few  days, 
who  has  taken  her  away  from  me !  But  T  will  show  her  what  I 
think  when  I  get  there;  and  let  her  feel  that  I  see  and  understand 
her  treachery.'  Then  her  thoughts  took  another  turn.  '1  wonder 
what  this  Mr.  Ernest  Pierrepoint  is  like  ?  *  she  said  to  herself,  lean- 
ing back  on  the  garden  seat  where  she  was  sitting,  half-closing  her 
lustrous  eyes  as  she  watched  the  birds  that  came  and  went  about 
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her  feet,  and  the  shadows  that  fluttered  on  the  flower-bed  opposite. 

'  Perhaps  he  is  handsome ;  perhaps  he  is  in  love  with  Venetian 

She  sighed.     '  I  wonder  if  he  is  ? — and  I  wonder  if  he  will  like 

me?' 

It  was  one  of  those  curious  coincidences  in  life,  of  which  there 

are  so  many,  that  at  the  moment  when  Graziella  said  these  words 
to  herself,  Venetia  was  speaking  to  Ernest  about  her  beloved  friend 
—detailing  her  virtues,  her  beauties,  her  charms ;  and  the  Back- 
house family  were  thrown  into  a  state  of  the  most  intense  excite- 
ment by  the  information  that  their  half-brother,  Colonel  Camper- 
down — the  son  of  Mrs.  Backhouse  by  a  former  marriage — was 
coming  home  from  India  on  sick  leave,  and  would  be  at  the  Elms 
in  about  a  week's  time  from  this. 

Here  then  was  a  new  shifting  of  the  kaleidoscope,  a  new 
shuffling  of  the  cards ;  characters  incorporated  into  the  drama  at 
present  enacting  which  might  change  the  whole  face  of  things, 
and  turn  the  current  of  events  into  a  totally  different  channel. 

(2b  be  continued.) 
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There  are  scenes  winch  once  painted  on  the  living  canvas  of  the 
mind  endure  there  for  ever  in  colours  unfading ;  there  are  names 
which  to  all  the  world,  from  youth  to  age,  have  a  gentle  magic  in 
their  sound,  and  become  enshrined  amongst  the  holiest  remem- 
brances of  the  heart.  So  it  is  with  Auburn,  once  the  '  loveliest 
village  of  the  plain.'  Who  that  has  read  Goldsmith's  delightful 
poem  has  not  wished  himself  away  among  those  sequestered  spots 
.  whose  olden  beauties  it  at  once  immortalises  and  sanctifies  ?  What 
reader  of  it — straying  by  the  more  favoured  haunts  in  his  own 
vicinage  when  the  first  primroses  of  the  year  are  in  blow,  or  later, 
when  all  the  apple-trees  are  shaken,  and  the  orchardman's  conical 
hut  is  deserted — has  not  been  reminded  of  those  bowers  which  the 
poet  sighed  after,  in  language  the  most  touching  and  numbers  the 
most  harmonious  ? — 

Where  smiling  spriiifi  its  earliest  visit  paid, 
And  parting  summer's  ling'ring  blooms  dolajed. 

Many  years  have  glided  past  since  I  first  road  the  opening  part  of 
the  Deserted  Village.  I  built  up  illustrations  to  it.  from  the  retreats 
of  my  childhood  with  the  wonted  flexibility  of  youthful  imagina- 
tion, and  the  pictures  thus  created  have  held  their  places  despite 
all  else  that  has  come  and  gone,  until,  at  length,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  compare  them  with  what  yet  remains  of  the  reality. 
This  being  so,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  the  perusal  of  a  few  notes 
which  I  made  on  a  recent  visit  to  Auburn  might  be  interest- 
ing to  admirers  of  Goldsmith,  more  especially  to  that  large  class 
of  rising  students  of  literature  whose  time  and  opportunities 
for  pilgrimages  of  this  sort  may  be  but  limited,  or  all  iu  the 
future. 

The  site  of  the  '  Deserted  Village'  is  on  the  road  from  Athlone 
to  Ballymahon,  about  six  miles  from  the  former  town ;  and  as 
crops  of  new  '  Auburns'  are  springing  up  round  in  all  directions,  it 
is  necessary  to  mention  the  poet's  name  in  order  to  be  set  on  the 
proper  track  to  (Gooldsmith's  Auburns,'  as  the  Westmeath  peasantry 
call  it.     The  country  north  of  Athlone  is  undulating,  the  view 
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ring  shut  out  by  ranges  of  low  hills,  many  of  them  mere  sand- 

;    and    along   the   Ballymahon    road   the   ordinary   parallel 

s  are  missed  in  many  places,  so  that  the  vagrant  donltey  has 

now  and  then  an  opportunity  to  taste  the  stolen  sweets  of 

•Btdiy  pastures  without  let  or  hindrance.     The  slopes  on  either 

d  are  starred  over  with  the  brightest  of  whitewashed  cottages, 

everywhere   about   the   hawthorn   and  the  sloe-tree    form    a 

litude  of  pretty  alleys,  all  redolent  in  the  May-time  with  the 

■things  of  those  flowers  that,  love  to  hide  in  the  brambly  dell  in 

Uowship    with  the    broad-leaved    sorrel-tasted    shamrock.     The 

outage-gardens,  with  here  and  there  a  lichen-diseased  apple-tree, 

«al  currant  and  goosel>erry  bushes  growing  in  many  an  out-of-the- 

ij  place,  are  sufficiently  indicative  of  quiet  happy  scenes  of  other 

i  whose  mementos  are  departing  one  by  one.     Pursuing  the 

1  from  Athlone  northward  for  about  three  miles,  in  a  recess  at 

left  formed  by  the  hills  that  skirt  the  banks  of  Lough  Ree,  we 

le  upon  Biillykeeran ;  and  surely  if  I  were  to  turn  eremite,  and 

linild  nif  a  cell  at  an  agreeable  distance  from  the  din  and  glitter 

ring  of  this  working-day  world,  I   would  choose  for  a  site 

qooI  of  that  woody  hollow.     Truly  it  is  a  very  silent 

-. ;  the  '  mournful  peasant'  seems  to  have  led  thence  his  humble 

. — how  impelled  it  is  needless  to  say ;  and  much  of  the  sur- 

ucding  country  blooms,  not,  however,  '  a  garden  and  a  grave,* 

a  grazing  farm  and  a  panorama  of  modern  villas.     A  mile 

ler  on  is  Glasson,  certainly  one  of  the  prettiest,  of  Irish  villages. 

is  a  very  modest-looking  little  church,  and  hardly  a  house  is  to 

■en  there  whose  walls  are  unadorned  with  creepers  and  trained 

•e-bushw.     After  all,  happy  is  that  villngc  which  sitteth  within 

ir  of  aristocracy;  the  bird  of  hegganlom  doth  not  commonly 

in  the  tree  over  against  the  grand  gate.     Such  a  place  has 

ly  a  distinguished  air:  its  environs  have,  according  to  Hall,  a 

ing  influence  on  the  muse.     Beautifid  scenery  in  a  manner 

ites  the  poet.     His  special  faculties  are,  indeed,  often  known 

wonderfully  when  the  slough  of  adversity  lies  on   his 

*m  on  the  one  hand  and  the  mountain  of  magnificence  on  the 

r.     Kven  the  wayfarer  forgets  the  weariness  of  bis  feet  while 

ing  to  luxuriate  amidst  the  riches  of  Nature  tastefully  disposed  ; 

should  he  happen  to  recall  the  notorious  couplet  of  Lord  John 

while  mentally  repeating  the  last  line  of  it,  he  is  soothed 

community  of  feeling  with  the  noble  writer  by  the 

:it  delight  of  shade  or  vista.     Glasson  owes  much  of 

Us  proximity  to  Waterstown,  the  demesne  of  Temple 

is.     Waterstown  House  is  very  finely  situated  on  an  elevated 

ion,  commanding  a  most  charming  prospect  in  the  \vsqyS 
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i   t     *    a-Tirl  from  thinking  over  their  appearance, 
jT  ?**  liave  been,  there  need  be  little  hesitation 

*  oil  en  soldier  would  find  the  ingle  of  one  of 
11    much  more  cheery  haven  on  a  winter's 

*  dozen  aged  trees  to  the  right  are  all  that  now 
«f  other  days ;  and  not  even  Darwin  himself 

Somed  thing  in  the  place  to  a  garden  flower, 
8uppose  an   evolution   period   of  thousands  of 
"3  to  the  '  noisy  mansion '  hy  the  blossomed- 
188  Experienced  the  fate  of  al!  hedge-schools,  and 
1  national  school  of  Tobberclair  at  hand   by  all 
'"">pliea  its   place.     With  our  modern  watchword, 
'ps  the  donatio  mortis  causa  of  Goethe,  we  are  too 
o  *  think  our  fathers  fools  as  wise  we  grow,'  and  in 
ociate  with   the   term  'hedge-school'   something 
t  base  and  barbarous,  forgetting  its  source    and    the 
y  tells  of  those  sod  penal  times 
t,  froufhinjr  'nealh  the  sheltering  hedpe,  or  stretched  on  mountain  fern, 
■rind  jiit  pupils  met — feloniously  to  learn, 

thought  must,  however,  awaken  in  the  Irish  breast  grateful 
j  towards  men  who  transmitted  the  vestal  fire  of  the  scholar, 
latter  how  often  in  a  smouldering  state,  from  sire  to  son. 
it  is,  that  prototypes  of  the  Kirdramore  seminary  were  but  too 
srous;  yet  must  it,  on  the  other  hand,  be  admitted  that, 
g  the  primary  teachers  of  a  bygone  age,  narrowness  of  surface 
ompensated  for  in  most  instances  by  a  proFundity  not  often  to 
>t  with  in  days  like  these.  At  all  events,  tradition  testifies 
he  Lissoy  pedagogue,  Thomas  Byrne  by  name,  was  none  of 
Ichabod  Cranes  or  Van  Biimmels,  but  was  indeed  a  light  in  his 
circle;  and  whatever  chagrin  the  impenetrable  stupidity  of 
Noll'  when  a  schoolboy  might  have  given  the  good  man,  the 
□atured  poet  in  more  favoured  moments  made  up  for  it  all. 
t  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  to  Lissoy,  and  at  the 
dAa  nf  the  mad.  is  the  verv  nnol  alluded  tnhv  Goldsmith,  and 
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now  only  the  discoloured  stumps  remain,  as  if  left  to  heighten  the 
apparent  desolateness  of  the  scene. 

Ascending  an  incline,  which  certainty  deserves  not.  the  name  of 
'  hill,'  we  come  to  the  cross  of  the  '  Three  Jolly  Pigeons,'  where 
the  ruins  of  the  alehouse  may  be  seen ;  also  the  sycamore  on  which 
the  signboard  of  that  little  inn  used  to  be  so  invitingly  hung  in 
years  that  are  over.  Here,  too,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
grows  a  later  representative  of  that  famous  hawthorn-bush,  which, 
though  no  fragment  of  it  now  remains  where  those  enviable  old 
people  would  so  often  sit  and  chat,  and  where  those  artless  loves 
were  told  by  rustic  lovers  of  long  ago,  yet  bids  fair  to  bloom  in 
fancy's  garden  for  ever.  To  the  right,  a  little  off  the  road  leading 
north-west,  are  the  hoary  roofless  walls  of  the  once  '  busy  mill.' 
Most  of  the  wheel  lias  been  taken  away,  doubtless  by  visitors,  each 
scrap  being  in  some  sort  as  a  faded  palm-branch  from  one  of  '  the 
Delphian  vales,  the  Palestines,  the  Meccas  of  the  mind.'  The  old 
nether  millstone  alone  is  likely  to  endure  for  a  while  beneath  the 
ceaseless  agencies  of  change  and  decay.  To  enter  the  ruined  mill 
one  must  step  over  the  'never- failing  brook,' which,  though  indeed 
choked  with  sedges,  still  repeats  its  own  solitary  murmur,  as  if  it 
would  whisper  to  the  wanderer, 

Men  may  come,  and  men  may  go, 
But  I  go  on  for  ever. 

It  wa3  evening,  and  the  place  was  overcast  with  a  marked  lone- 
liness; not  even  the  corn-crake  (for  no  nightingale  visits  Ireland — 
Spenser's  nightingale  is  the  sally-pecker)  interrupled  the  stillness, 
I  looked  on  Auburn  for  the  last  time  ;  true,  its  bowers  were  not 
merely  in  ruin  but  obliterated,  and  the  long  grass  waved  on  the 
mouldering  wall  and  on  the  cheerless  hearthstone  and  on  the  chim- 
ney-tops whitened  by  the  rains  of  many  a  day.  Just  as  I  was  about 
to  turn  on  my  homeward  route,  a  sudden  gush  of  sunlight  streamed 
over  all  the  prospect,  far  and  away  over  moor  and  meadow  and  hill. 
There  was  for  a  moment  round  about  such  a  brightness  as  the 
memory  of  old  time  sheds  on  an  aged  man's  countenance  ;  such  a 
soft  effulgence  as  needed  but  the  lowing  kine  ami  the  graceful  milk- 
ing-roaiden's  song  responded  to  by  the  guileless  swain,  and  the  loud 
laugh  (yes!  ye  stilted  Meteyards  and  thou  crabbed  Carlyle)  and  the 
murmur  of  joyous  voices  near  betokening  a  current  of  life  flowing 
freely  along,  to  rival  in  its  influence  on  the  mind  and  heart 

The  light  that  never  was  on  sen  or  land, 

The  consecratfou  ami  the  poet's  dream. 

J.  O' BYRNE  CKOKE. 
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CHiPTER    VII. 
jir.  bbcce's  ibtteb. 
will  let  me  sit  here  and  write  a  letter,  won't  you,  Colonel 
■leming?'    said   Mrs.   Blair,   when   Juliet,  on  her   inopportune 
ntrance,  had  effected  a  hasty  retreat. 

Of  course  Colonel  Fleming  was  delighted  to  have  Mrs.  Blair's 
npany.  From  his  using  it  so  much,  the  room  had  come  to 
b  looked  upon  as  essentially  his. 
The  lady  sat  clown,  dipped  her  pen  in  the  ink,  and  began  to 
write.  Now  and  then  she  glanced  at  her  companion,  who,  with 
a  perfectly  impassive  face,  sat  apparently  absorbed  in  the  '  Saturday 
Review.' 

It  was  not  a  very  long  letter,  but  the  composition  of  it  seemed 
to  afford  her  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  for  she  laid  down  her  pen  and 
pondered  several  times. 

'  You  must  bo  very  urgent,'  she  wrote,  '  for  I  fear  Juliet  is 
iDclined  to  be  headstrong,  and  to  throw  herself  away  in  an  entirely 
new  and  most  undeserving  quarter ;  it  would  be  a  dreadful  mistake, 
—and  with  such  a  property.  The  responsibility  rests  almost  entirely 
on  yourself.'  And  then  she  signed  her  name  and  put  up  the  letter 
in  a  faint- seen  ted,  grey-tinted  envelope,  which  she  sealed  and 
wtdrcssed  to  '  Josiah  Bruce,  Esq.,  199  Austin  Friars,  City,'  with  an 
underlined  Private  in  large  letters  in  the  left-hand  corner. 

It  was  astonishing  how  affect  ion  a  tely  devoted  Mrs.  Blairwasto 
her  Btep-daughter  all  that  day.  She  hardly  let  her  out  of  her 
:i'/!i!  |  the  was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  amuse  and  entertain  her ; 
«he  offered  to  wind  her  wools,  to  play  her  accompaniments,  to  go  out 
driving  with  her, and  even  to  help  her  with  her  visits  in  the  village. 
Juliet  was  in  such  a  st  range  exalted  state  of  mind,  that  she  was 
scarcely  conscious  of  these  unwonted  attentions;  but  when  the 
evening  came,  she  found  that  she  had  not  spoken  a  single  word,  ta 
her  guardian  since  the  morning. 
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When  they  went  upstairs  to  bed,  Mrs.  Blair  did  a  mo6t  unusual 
thing ;  she  followed  Juliet  into  her  bedroom. 

4  Juliet,  love,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you ;  I  fear,  something 
you  won't  like, — something  disagreeable.' 

'  One  seldom  does  like  disagreeable  things,  my  dear  Mrs.  Blair. 
What  is  it  that  you  are  going  to  tell  me  ? ' 

4  Well,  dear,  it  is  about  yourself.  You  don't  generally  like  my 
advice  even  when  it  is  best  meant,  I  know ;  but  still ' 

4 1  am  afraid  I  am  not  very  amenable  to  advice,'  said  the  girl, 
with  a  momentary  softening  towards  the  woman  whose  falseness 
she  always  instinctively  fathomed  with  the  clear-sightedness  of  a 
perfectly  candid  and  sincere  nature ;  *  you  know  I  have  had  my 
own  way  so  much ;  but  I  shall  really  be  glad  to  listen  to  any 
advice  you  can  give  me.' 

*  Well,  love,  it  is  about  Colonel  Fleming  and  yourself.' 

4  What  do  you  mean  ? '  In  an  instant  she  was  like  a  creature 
at  bay,  turning  on  her  stepmother  with  flashing  eyes. 

*  Don't  get  angry,  Juliet ;  but  do  you  think  it  is  quite  wise  or 
prudent  to  sit  so  much  alone  in  the  library  with  Colonel  Fleming 
in  the  morning  ?  Of  course  you  and  I  know  what  nonsense  such 
a  thing  must  be ;  but  people  are  so  stupid,  and  it  gives  rise  to 
talk.' 

4  People  !  what  people  ?  and  who  talks  ? ' 

4  Why,  things  are  said  in  the  house — in  the  servants'  hall.' 

4  How  dare  they ! '  cried  Juliet,  frantically. 

'Yes,  of  course,  love,  it  is  most  impertinent;  but  you  see 
servants  notice  things  just  like  anyone  else,'  said  Mrs.  Blair  depre- 
catingly. 

4  And  how  can  you  lower  yourself  to  listen  to  tittle-tattle  from 
the  servants'  hall,  Mrs.  Blair ! ' 

4  Hush,  hush,  my  dear,  don't  scold  at  me ;  I  never  listen, 
never  ;  as  I  always  tell  Ernestine,  " don't  bring  things  to  7ne" ' 

4 1  hate  that  Ernestine ! '  broke  in  the  girl  passionately. 

4  Ernestine  is  a  very  valuable  servant,  and  I  don't  intend  to 
part  with  her,'  said  Mrs.  Blair  with  a  touch  of  temper,  which, 
however,  was  instantly  suppressed ;  4  but,  my  love,  that  is  not  the 
point ;  as  I  was  saying,  they  will  talk,  and  isn't  it  a  pity  to  give 
occasion  for  such  talk  ?  Of  course,  you  and  I  know  how  absurd 
it  is,  quite  ridiculous,  in  fact ;  a  man  such  years  older  than  your- 
self, so  grave  and  serious,  and  your  guardian  too;  something 
almost  improper  in  the  idea,  isn't  there  ?  and  you  half  engaged  to 
Cis  Travers  too  ! ' 

4  Be  good  enough  to  leave  Cis  Travers's  name  out  of  the  question, 
Jtfrjs.  Blflir/  spid  Juliet,  by  this  time  fairly  stamping  with  fury, 


T  consider  myself  quite  incapable  of  doing  anything  that  is 
unseemly  or  unfitting  to  my  position  in  this  house,  and  I  shall 
certainly  not  alter  my  conduct  for  any  impertinent  remarks  which 
may  be  made  upon  it  by  your  maid  1 ' 

1  Well,  dearest,  don't  be  so  angry  about  it ;  I  am  sure  I  only 
meant  to  give  you  a  motherly  hint,  and  you  must  not  bear  me  a 
grudge  for  it,  will  you,  darling  ?  ' 

'Thank  you;  1  dare  say  you  thought  it  was  your  duty,'  said 
Juliet,  coldly ;  at  which  Mrs.  Blair  declared  that  she  was  a  sweet, 
dear,  warm-hearted,  gcuerous-souled  darling,  flung  her  arms  round 
her,  and  kissed  her  almost  with  rapture,  Juliet  submitting  to  the 
operation  with  a  very  bad  grace. 

But  afterwards  the  shot  told,  as  Mrs.  Jilair,  who  understood 
her  victim,  probably  knew  that  it  would.  For  Juliet  breakfasted 
in  her  own  room  the  nest  morning,  and  then,  it  being  a  bright 
fine  day,  went  straight  out  to  the  borne  farm  and  the  village, 
ind  to  call  on  the  clergyman's  wife,  and  did  not  come  in  till  the 
luncheon  bell  was  ringing.  As  she  entered,  she  met  Colonel 
Fleming  in  the  ball. 

'  Why,  where  have  you  been  hidiug  yourself  all  the  morning  ? ' 
he  eaid,  as  he  went  forward  to  greet  her. 

*I  have  been  out;  I  had  to  go  into  the  village  and  to  the 
farm.' 

'You  mustn't  do  that  again.  I  can't  spare  you;  I  have 
wanted  you  all  the  morning,'  he  said,  with  a  ring  in  his  voice  that 
Mat  a  thrill  of  delight  to  her  heart. 

And  then  Mrs.  Blair  came  sailing  down  upon  them  from 
•hove,  and  they  all  three  went  in  to  luncheon. 

Juliet  decided  that  she  would  not  punish  herself  so  foolishly 

Soother  day;  she  would  go  into  the  library  asusual  the  next  morning. 

But  the  next  morning,  fate,  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  in  a  blue 

envelope  that  lay  by  Colonel  Fleming's  plate  at  breakfast  time, 

intervened. 

The  letter  ran  thus  : 

Dew  Sir, — I  very  much  wish  yon  would  run  up  to  town  for  a  few  days;  to 
biffin  with,  I  should  like  you  to  m?et  Davidson  about  the  sulu  of  those  email 
Dorsetshire  farms,  as  we  could  settle  it  all  so  much  better  in  a  personal  interview 
*ith  him.  I  also  much  wish  to  have  some  talk  with  you  about  another  mutter 
that  i»  most  seriously  on  my  conscience,  namely,  the  Travera  alliance.  I  have 
hid  a  Tint  from  young  Mr.  Travers  him.^elf,  who  has  lieen  good  enough  to 
honour  me  with  hU  confidence,  and  I  have  also  received  a  letter  from  his  father 
on  the  *aiue  subject,  and  I  think  that  you  and  1,  my  dear  air,  shall  be  wanting  in 
duly  to  Miss  Blair,  and  in  our  due  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  her  very 
-,  if  we  do  not  do  our  utmost  to  carry  out  her  late  father's  wishes  on 
portaat  point. 

1  am,  sir,  yours  faithfully,  Josimi  "Bwoo. 
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Colonel  Fleming  read  this  letter  over  twice  most  carefully, 
and  then  laid  it  down  by  the  aide  of  his  plate  and  went  on  with 
his  breakfast,  in  absolute  silence. 

'  Can  I  have  the  dog-cart  to  take  me  to  the  station  this 
morning  to  meet  the  12.30  train,  Juliet?  '  he  asked,  after  some 
minutes. 

*  Certainly  ;  hut  why  ? ' 

'  I  find  I  must  go  up  to  town  to-day." 

'Then  I  will  drive  you  to  the  station  in  my  pony  carriage; 
that  will  be  much  pleasanter,  don't  you  think  so  ? ' 

'No  doubt,  fair  hostess ;  but  I  fear  it  is  not  possible,  as  I  must 
take  my  portmanteau.' 

'  Your  portmanteau  !  Why,  I  thought  you  meant  for  the  day  ! 
For  how  long  are  you  going  ? '  said  Juliet,  laying  down  her  knife 
and  fork. 

'  I  must  he  away  a  few  days,  perhaps  a  week,'  he  answered,  not 
looking  at  her  and  speaking  rather  rapidly. 

'  A  week ! '  she  repeated,  with  a  dull  dismay  in  her  voice. 

'  Yes,  I  have  a  good  many  things  I  ought  to  begin  to  see  to. 
Time  slips  away  so  rapidly,  and  my  leave  will  not  last  for  ever; 
and  now  Mr.  Bruce  writes  that  he  wants  me  to  see  about — about 
the  Dorsetshire  farms  you  have  settled  to  sell.  Yes,  I  think  it 
will  take  me  about  a  week.  If  you  will  kindly  excuse  me,  I  will 
go  and  see  after  putting  up  my  things.'  He  spoke  rather  nervously, 
and  rose  to  leave  the  room. 

'  Oh,  let  Higgs  see  to  all  that,'  said  Juliet,  impatiently. 

'  Thanks ;  I  will  go  and  speak  to  him  ; '  and  he  went. 

Juliet  sat  still  in  a  sort  of  stupor.  A  week  I  what  an  endless 
blank  of  days  it  seemed  I  what  a  sudden  break  in  her  fool's  paradise! 
What  could  take  him  away  from  her  like  that  for  a  whole  week, 
with  so  much  that  was  unspoken  between  tbem,  and  that  last 
question  that  he  had  asked  her  still  unanswered? 

Almost  before  she  had  realized  that  he  was  going,  she  heard 
the  sound  of  the  wheels  of  the  dog-cart  driving  up  to  the  door, 
and  she  met  the  footman  carrying  down  his  hat-box  and  port- 
manteau, and  he  himself  in  stiff  London  clothes  and  a  tall  hat, 
following  the  man  downstairs. 

'  Must  you  really  be  off? ' 

Poor  child !  A  far  less  accurate  observer  of  human  character 
than  was  Hugh  Fleming  could  hardly  have  failed  to  trace  the 
despondency  in  her  face  and  voice  as  she  spoke. 

I  must  really,  I  am  afraid ;  unless  I  want  to  lose  my  train,* 
he  answered,  smiling;  'but  I  shall  come  back,  Juliet,  certainly  in 
a  week,  perhaps  sooner  ;  I  shall  come  back.' 
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*  You  are  sure  ? '  she  asked  almost  entreatingly ;  and  he 
answered  very  gravely, 

'  Yes,  in  any  case  I  shall  come  back.' 

And  then  he  jumped  into  the  dog-cart,  gathered  up  the  reins, 
lifted  his  hat  to  her,  and  drove  off;  whilst  she  stood  leaning 
against  the  open  doorway,  watehing  till  he  was  out  of  sight.  A 
tall  graceful  figure,  clad  in  soft  brown  velvet,  with  large  wistful 
dark  eyes  that  seemed  almost  as  if  they  might  be  full  of  tears  as 
they  looked  after  him. 

Did  he  think,  I  wonder,  as  he  looked  back  at  her,  of  that,  other 
girl  in  her  white  dress,  who  bad  so  stood  under  a  honeysuckle 
archway  on  a  midsummer's  evening,  twenty  years  ago  ? 
Mot  much,  I  fancy. 

How  desolate  and  dull  the  house  seemed  to  Juliet  as  she 
turned  back  into  it  again  after  ho  was  gone  !  She  wandered  about 
aimlessly,  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  herself.  At.  last  she  went 
into  the  library,  where  everything  reminded  her  of  him. 

His  books,  some  of  his  papers,  and  his  writing  things  lay 
scattered  on  the  table  where  he  was  accustomed  to  sit ;  she 
fingered  them  lovingly  one  after  the  other,  and  then  began  to  put 
them  together,  smoothing  out  the  papers  and  putting  them  in 
order  with  a  touch  that  was  lingering  and  reverent,  as  if  they  had 
been  relics. 

Presently  she  caught  sight  of  the  portfolio  of  his  drawings 
leaning  up  against  the  wall.  She  sat  down  on  the  floor  in  front 
of  it,  and  began  turning  over  the  sketches  eagerly  until  she  found 
again  the  little  crayon  head  she  had  first  so  ruthlessly  torn  and 
then  so  laboriously  mended.  Leaning  her  head  on  her  hand  and 
holding  it  out  before  her,  Juliet  Blair  gazed  long  and  intently 
at  it. 

Poor,  pale,  sweet  face  I  now  that  she  knew  its  story,  how  full 
of  touching  meaning  were  the  blue  eyes  and  the  little  timid 
uiuutb  ! 

Poor  little  bride,  dead  on  her  wedding  morning!  was  ever 
story  so  pitiful,  so  heart-rending  as  hers  I 

And  yet  her  living  rival,  with  her  rich  warm  colouring  and 
glorious  eyes,  with  twice  her  beauty  and  ten  times  her  talent,  sat 
staring  at  the  faint  pale  face  with  all  the  passion  of  unreasoning 
jflonnj  nging  ;it  bar  beait, 

Tlii-  mu  the  girl  who  had  possessed  his  first,  his  best  affections, 
who  was  his  ideal,  his  religion  in  woman,  who  bad  won  from  him 
that  intense  devotion  of  his  early  manhood  which  can  never  in 
any  man  be  exactly  reproduced  again  1 

Was   she   unfortunate?    was    she    poor?     Nay,  taVWr,  m^X. 
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fortunate,  most  blessed,  most  rich  Annie-  Chalmers,  to  have  known 
how  to  win  bis  whole  heart,  to  have  possessed  the  first  love  of 
such  a  man  as  Hugh  Fleming,  even  if  with  her  life  she  had 
the  forfeit  of  such  intense,  such  unspeakable  joy  1 

For,  what  was  left  to  her — to  Juliet  Blair  ?     Nothing  hut 
wreck  of  a  heart  that  had  scarcely  even  now  recovered  that  earl 
shock;  the  fragments  of  a  life  that  was  broken  up  and  spoilt; 
the  tangled  thread  that  might  never  possibly  be  entirely  made 
straight  again.     And  was  she  sure  even  of  this  ?     Alas  I  no. 

I  do  not  think  that,  from  what  you  have  seen  of  my  Juliet, 
you  will  misunderstand  her  when  I  tell  you  that  there  was  little 
pity,  little  compassion  in  her  heart  towards  that  poor  dead  girl, 
whose  story  nevertheless  bad  affected  her  in  the  telling ;  but  only 
a  great  envy  and  a  great  bitterness  of  soul. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Hugh  Fleming  was  leaning  back  in  a  fi: 
class  smoking   carriage    of   the  Great  Western  Railway 
cigar  in  his  mouth,  going  through  a  course  of  tbo  most  unpl 
self-examinations. 

Was  be  a  blackguard  ?  he  asked  himself  angrily;  had  he  no 
sense  of  honour  left,  that  he  muwt  go  and  stay  in  a  girl's  house  as 
her  guardian,  and  then  try  to  steal  her  heart  as  a  lover  ? 

She  with  all  her  money,  and  he  with  nothing  save  his  Indian 
appointment!  What  had  lie  been  doing?  what  had  he  been  think- 
ing about?  Over  what  precipice  bad  his  selfishness  well-nigh 
hurried  him  when  Mr.  Brace's  timely  reminder  had  recalled  him 
suddenly  to  bis  senses?  Good  heavens!  was  this  honour?  was 
this  conscientiousness?  was  this  fulfilling  the  responsibility  her 
father  had  delegated  to  him  ?  What  opprobrious  names  would 
there  not  be  rightly  cast  at  him  by  everybody  belonging  to  her, 
were  he  to  do  this  mean,  base  deed,  and  take  advantage  of  his 
position  with  her  to  gain  possession  of  her  wealth ! 

Ah !  but  the  child  was  learning  to  love  him !  could  he  not 
read  it  in  those  dark  eyes  that  could  hardly  meet  his,  in  her  burning 
oheeks  and  trembling  lips,  and  still  more  in  all  the  little  flashes  of 
temper  and  jealousy  that  betrayed  her  secret  to  him  a  hundred 
times  a  day?  Only  learning  as  yet,  be  trusted;  she  would  un- 
learn the  lesson  soon  enough  if  he  showed  her  how;  her  pride,  her 
spirit  would  carry  her  through  it.  Alas!  why  was  she  not  poor 
like  himself?  why  was  she  clogged  with  all  these  riches?  Oh 
God!  but  it  was  hard  to  have  such  happiness  once  more  within 
his  reach,  and  this  time  to  have  to  push  it  away  from  him  with 
his  own  hands ! 

When  he  got  to  town  he  put  himself  into  a  hansom  and  wi 
straight  down  to  Austin  Friars. 
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Mr.  Bruce  was  in,  and  delighted  to  see  him. 

He  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  advantages  of  the  *  alliance,' 
as  he  would  call  it.  It  would  be  the  making  of  the  property ;  just 
what  was  always  wanted  to  render  it  the  finest  and  most  valuable 
in  the  county.  The  families  had  always  been  friendly,  and  her 
father  had  set  his  heart  on  it ;  be  bad  at  least  a  dozen  letters  from 
old  Mr.  Blair  by  him  now  on  this  subject;  he  would  show  them 
to  Colonel  Fleming  if  he  liked. 

Colonel  Fleming  would  waive  that ;  he  was  quite  ready  to 
take  Mr.  Brace's  word  for  it ;  but  what,  might  he  ask — what  did 
Mr.  Bruce  imagine  that  he  could  do  in  the  matter  ? 

*  Why,  urge  it  upon  her,  my  dear  sir,  urge  it  upon  her, 

'I what  can  I  say?     Surely  you  are  the  person — - 

'  Not  a  bit  of  it,  Colonel ;  not  a  bit  of  it.     She  doesn't  mind 

me  more  than  an  old  woman.  Now,  she  has  the  greatest  respect 
and  reverence  for  you,  I  know  very  well ;  and  affection  too,  I 
think.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  very  likely,'  interrupted  Hugh  hurriedly ;  '  still  I 
cannot  see  that  anything  I  can  say  will  make  any  difference  to 
her.' 

'  You  have  great  influence  with  her,  I  am  sure  you  have ; 
iind  besides  you  are  the  person  to  speak ;  it  will  come  with  au- 
thority from  you.  It  is  clearly  your  duty,  Colonel  Fleming,  if 
you  will  excuse  my  saying  so.* 

4  Of  course,  of  course,  Bruce ;  say  no  more  about  it ;  but  Mia 
Blair  is  not  docile.' 

'Not  at  all,  sir,  not  at  all;  and  that  reminds  me.  Do  you 
know  of  any  low  attachment  she  is  likely  to  have  formed  lately  ? ' 
ftslcs  Mr.  Bruce,  quite  unconscious  that  the  '  undesirable  person' 
alluded  to  in  Mrs.  Blair's  letter,  which  by  the  way  he  carefully 
kept  dark,  was  no  other  than  Colonel  Fleming  himself. 

'Low  attachment!'  repeated  that  gentleman  in  amazement; 
'cartainly  not;  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,  and  should  think 
it  quite  impossible  ;  what  can  you  have  heard 

'Ah,  well,  I  certainly  did  not  think  much  of  it  myself,  but 
rumours  are  always  getting  about,  and  will  as  long  as  she  is  un- 
married;  the  girl  should  have  a  husband — nothing  will  really  be 
right  on  the  place  till  she  is  married.' 

'  Still,'  objected  the  Colonel, '  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  force 
her  into  marrying  against  her  will.' 

'  Certainly  not ;  but  young  women,  my  dear  sir,  as  you  and  I 
know  well,  are  very  easy  to  influence.  A  few  judicious  words 
about  duty  and  responsibility  and  so  forth,  aud  they  come  round 
u  nicely  as  possible ;  they  only  want  management.1 
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Colonel  Fleming  had  his  own  views  on  the  subject  of  whether 
young  women  were  manageable  or  not,  but  he  did  not  think  il 
necessary  to  impart  them  to  worthy  little  Mr.  Bruce, 

'I  do  not  think,'  he  said  as  he  rose  to  go.  'that  you  will  I 
that  Miss  Blair  is  a  lady  who  will  do  violence  to  her  feelh 
any  such  motives.' 

'Violence — no,   indeed,   Colonel;    I   did   not  think   of   i 
violence  in  the  matter.     Young  Mr.  Travers  lias  been  with  i 
and  from  what  lie  told  me  of  their  last  interview,  I  should  1 
inclined  to  think — well,  perhaps  it  might  he  a  breach  of  confidence 
— but  still,  as  you  aro  her  guardian 

'Tell  me  by  all  means,  Mr.  Bruce,'  said  Colonel  Flem 
eagerly ;  '  what  had  she  said  to  him  ? ' 

'Well,  she  had  certainly  given  him  a  slight  repulse,  but  1 
Cecil  Travers  did  not  strike  me  as  a  hopeless    lover  at  all ; 
seemed  assured  that  with  time  and  your  assistance — in  fact,  my 
dear  sir,  as  I  said  before,  I  believe  the  cause  only  wants  a  few 
judicious  words  from  yourself  to  be  won ; '    and  Mr.  Bruce  rubt* 
his  hands  together  and  smiled  at  his  visitor  in  the  most  satisf 
and  delighted  manner. 

Colonel  Fleming  gravely  assured  him  that  he  would  endeav< 
to  do  his  duty  to  Miss  Blair  in  this  as  in  every  other  respect,  a 
then  took  his  leave. 

He  wandered  westwards  in  the  lowest  possible  spirits ; 
dropped  in  at  his  tailor's  and  his  banker's  on  the  way,  which  did 
not  take  him  very  long,  and  then  sauntered  into  the  East  India 
Club  and  ordered  himself  a  solitary  dinner,  A  few  old  friends 
nodded  to  him  as  he  went  in.  One  asked  him  when  he  was  going 
back  to  India,  and  he  answered,  with  a  sort  of  half  groan,  as  soon 
as  possible.  On  which  Major-tiencrat  Chutney — whose  wife  had 
come  home  hoping  to  cut  a  splash,  which  she  found  herself  nnahle 
to  do  in  a  remote  xemi -detached  stucco  villa  in  Notting  Hill,  and 
consequently  led  her  lord  along  a  path  that  was  anything 
hut  bordered  with  roses — answered  that  he  was  quite  right ;  he 
only  wished  he  could  get  back  there ;  '  the  old  country  is  a  mistake, 
Fleming,  depend  upon  it,  quite  a  mistake.' 

And  Hugh  echoed  his  words  gloomily, '  Yes,  a  mistake  al- 
together ;  how  is  your  wife  'i ' 

'Thanks,  Mrs.  Chutney  is  well,  poor  thing;  perhaps,'  added 
the  general  insinuatingly,  *  perhaps—  ahem,  fit  you  are  in  town, 
you  might  look  in  upon  her ;  it  would  gratify  her  very  much  to 
see  an  old  friend  :  here  is  my  card.' 

Hugh  took  the  card  and  promised  to  call  on  the  lady  if  he 
hiid  time,  wondering  vaguely  as  he  did  so  id  what  possible  way 
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it  could  gratify  her,  whilst  his  friend  departed  with  many  internal 

chuckles  at  the  stroke  of  policy  he  had  achieved, 

'  Very  clever  that  of  me  about  tho  calling,'  he  said  to  himself, 
nibbing  his  hands  gleefully  together,  '  she'll  like  that,  I  know ; 
shouldn't  wonder  if  it  kept  her  in  a  good  temper  for  a  week — 
shouldn't  wonder  a  bit !' 

For  Hugh  Fleming  happened  to  have  a  first  cousin  who  was  a 

lord ;  a  lord  whose  name  was  frequently  to  he  seen  in  the  '  .Morning 

Post'  in  connection  with  other  much  greater  names  than  his  own. 

A.iid  although  thiswasafact  to  which  my  hero  himself  seldom  gave  a" 

thought,  and  which  it  may  be  said  that  he  had  almost  forgotten, 

seeing  that  his  cousin  had  never  doneany  thing  for  him,  nor  ever  given 

him  anything  beyond  occasionally  his  lordly  hand  to  be  shaken, 

and  once,  many  years  ago,  a  day's  covert  shooting  in  his  preserves ; 

still  the   fact    of  his   cousinship   remained,  and  Major-General 

Chutney  well  knew  that  his  better  half  was  not  at  all  oblivious 

of  it.    To  be  able  to  say  in  familiar  converse  with  the  ladies  of 

her  acquaintance, '  Colonel  Fleming  called  on  me  to-day ;  such  a 

dear  fellow !  an  old  friend  of  the  General's  and  a  first  cousin  of 

Lord  So-and-so,  you  know,  my  dear,  whose  name   I  daresay  you 

Mm  often  seen  in  the  papers  in  attendance  on  His  .Royal  Highness,' 

*<mld  eertainly    bo   very  gratifying  indeed  to  the  soul  of  Mrs. 

Jlfljor-General  Chutney  I 

Left  alone  at  the  club,  Hugh  Fleming  ate  his  dinner  in  moody 
'iieiice,  and  wondered  what  on  earth  he  should  do  with  himself  in 
town  during  the  week  he  had  said  he  should  be  away. 

Truth  to  say,  he  had  n;imcd  that  time  for  his  absence  because 
be  had  thought  it  good  both  for  himself  and  for  her  that  he  should 
1*  away  as  long  as  possible,  and  not  at  all  because  of  the  amount 
that  he  had  to  do. 

In  fact,  lie  had  hardly  any  thing  to  do.     He  was  to  go  again 
fti  next  day  to  see  Mr.  Bruce  about  the  Dorsetshire  farms! ;  ln- 
liad  already   visited   his  banker   and   his   tailor;  it   was   hardly 
■  i    he  should  go  more  than    once  again   to  see    these 
gentlemen.    He  went  to  call  next  day  on  his  only  London  relatives, 
wi  nncle  and  aunt  living  in  Cavendish  Square,  from  whom  he  had 
.  'V  expectations,  and  who  were  almost  more  surprised  than 
pleused  at  his  visit  ;  and  he  did  actually,  with  a  view  to  killing 
'■me,  go  and  call  on  Mrs.  Chutney,  in  which  amusement  he  suc- 
ceeded in  expending  the  whole  of  one  afternoon,  as  that  good  lady, 
*itli  true  Indian  hospitality,  insisted  on  having  up  a  refreshment 
way,  although  it  was  but  throe  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  forced  him 
■  ii-iiruption,  much  against  his  will,  of  a  large  slice  of 
feed  cake  and  a  glass  of  very  bad  sherry.     Finally  he  had  bi%  bail 
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cut,  and  wandered  up  and  down  Bond  Street  and  Pall  Mall 
aimlessly  and  miserably  for  tho  whole  of  one  day ;  and  then  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Two  days  abort  of  the  week  lie  had 
promised  to  be  away,  he  paid  his  hotel  bill,  packed  up  his  portman- 
teau, drove  to  the  station,  and  took  his  place  in  the  midday 
express,  which  would  bring  him  down  to  Sotherne  in  time  for 
dinner,  with  an  insane  and  perfectly  unreasonable  joy  sadly  unbefit- 
ting bis  mature  years  and  the  general  seriousness  of  his  aspect. 

Chapter  VIIL 


It  was  on  one  of  those  days  when  Colonel  Hugh  Fleming  was 
away  up  in  London  that  'a  southerly  wind  and  a  cloudy  sky' 
ushered  in  the  first  of  November. 

Of  all  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days  of  the  year  the 
first  day  of  November  was  to  Squire  Travers  the  most  solemn  and 
the  most  important. 

The  first  meet  of  the  season  was  held,  according  to  a  time- 
honoured  custom,  on  a  small  triangular-shaped  common  surrounded 
by  three  cross  roads,  and  having  in  the  centre  a  fine  group  of  elm 
trees,  known  by  the  name  of  Waneberry  Green. 

Here,  by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  the  eventful  day,  were 
gathered  together  half  the  county-side.  There  were  eight  or  ten 
carriages  full  of  ladies  on  the  road  by  the  side  of  the  turf — Lady 
Ellison  driving  her  roan  ponies  with  her  daughter-in-law  beside 
her;  Mrs.  Blair,  in  sables  and  a  Paris  bonnet,  leaning  back  in 
the  Sothe me  barouche  in  solitary  grandeur;  fat,  good-tempered 
old  Airs.  Rollick,  with  her  three  plain  but  jolly  daughters  crammed 
up  in  the  antiquated  yellow  family  chariot,  all  four  laughing  and 
talking  very  loud  indeed  all  at  once,  side  by  side  with  the  Countess 
of  Stiffly,  very  thin  and  angular,  sitting  bolt  upright  in  her  brand 
new  carriage,  and  casting  withering  glances  of  contempt  and 
disgust  at  'those  horrible  Kolliek  girls;'  and  many  other  repre- 
sentatives of  the  county  families.  Besides  these  there  were  also 
most  of  the  smaller  fry  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  parsons  had  come  out  to  see  the  fun,  with  their  wives  and 
daughters,  in  unpretending  little  pony  carriages ;  and  the  farmers' 
wives,  in  wonderful  and  gorgeous  colours, driving  themselves  in  their 
high  tax-carts. 

And  then  there  were  a  goodly  company  of  riders.  Ladies  of 
course  in  any  number,  most  of  them  having  merely  ridden  over  to 
see  the  meet  and  to  flirt  with  the  men,  though  some  few  had  a 
more  business-like  air,  and  looked  as  if  they  meant  going  by  and 
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by.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  latter  is  Juliet,  on  her  three-hun- 
dred-guinea  bay  horse,  side  by  side  with  Georgie  Travers  on  her 
old  chestnut. 

Juliet  with  her  face  flushed  rosy  with  the  wind,  and  her  beau- 
tiful figure  shown  off  to  full  advantage  by  her  perfectly  fitting 
habit  and  by  the  splendid  horse  on  which  she  is  mounted,  looks  as 
lovely  a  picture  as  anyone  need  wish  to  see,  and  is  the  centre  of  an 
admiring  group  of  red-coated  horsemen ;  but  Georgie  is  a  little 
ttmi  ami  anxious,  and  keeps  looking  about  for  Wattie  Ellison, 
*ho  has  not  yet  appeared. 

The  Squire  of  course  is  in  great  force,  riding  about  from  group 
!o  group,  talking  to  the  ladies  in  the  carriages,  waving  bis  hand 
to  this  or  that  new-comer,  consulting  his  watch  every  minute, 
Mid  trotting  rapidly  up  and  down  as  full  of  business  as  a  general 
on  the  eve  of  a  battle. 

'Isn't  your  Wattie  coming?'  asks  Juliet  aside  of  Georgie,  for 
"ft  woman's  wit  has  long  ago  guessed  her  little  friend's  secret. 
'Ah, there  he  is,  coming  up  to  us  now ;  how  well  he  looks  in  pink  I 
How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Ellison  ?  here  is  Georgie  getting  quite  pale  and 
Uttious  becatiae  you  are  so  late ! '  and  Juliet  nods  pleasantly  as  the 
t»o  lovers  with  smiles  and  blushes  take  up  their  position  at  once 
«de  by  side. 

And  now  the  clatter  of  hoofs  is  heard  on  the  left,  and,  headed 
l»J  Ricketts  the  huntsman,  and  backed  up  by  the  two  whips,  in  a 
tap,  compact,  and  mottled  mass,  the  pack  of  bounds  comes  trotting 
quickly  on  to  the  scene. 

Then  at  once  all  is  bustle  and  excitement ;  the  Squire  gives 
the  word,  on  go  the  hounds  to  draw  the  woods  to  the  right,  crack 
go  the  whips,  too-too-too  goes  the  horn,  and  with  much  hurry 
Md  commotion  the  whole  body  of  riders  follow  in  the  wake  of  the 
Darter. 

Then  there  is  the  usual  waiting  about  at  the  cover  side,  the 
gleam  of  red  coats  dotted  about  the  held  turns  the  grey  background 
"f  brushwood  and  the  sombre  ploughed  field  into  a  holiday  scene, 
*ll  voices  are  hushed  in  the  suppressed  excitement  of  the  moment, 
**ve  only  the  Squire's,  who  swears  roundly  at  everything  and  every- 
Wly  within  hearing,  whilst  the  hounds  draw  silently  but  closely 
through  the  wood. 

Then  all  at  once  a  whimper  is  heard,  soon  deepening  into  a 
■Bellow  chorus  :     '  Tally  ho !     Gone  away  !  gone  away ! ' 

Jn  a  moment  the  hounds  have  burst  from  the  wood,  and  after 
tbenj  dash  the  whole  company  helter-skelter,  as  fast  as  their  horses 
can  lay  legs  to  the  ground. 

Such  a  confusion  at  the  first  few  fences  1 
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Some  refuse,  some  jump  on  each  other,  some  make  for  gates, 
whilst  the  timid  riders  turn  back,  and  those  who  are  left  with  the 
first  flight  settle  themselves  down  to  tbeir  work  in  earnest,  and 
soon  disappear  over  the  shoulder  of  the  hill. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  Waneberry  Green  is  de- 
serted. The  carriages  have  all  driven  off,  some  few  to  follow  for 
a  mile  or  two  along  the  lane  in  hopes  of  coming  across  the  bound* 
again,  but  most  of  them  to  turn  in  the  direction  of  their  respec- 
tive homes.  The  lookers-on  and  followers  on  foot,  who  often  see  a 
good  deal  of  the  fun,  have  all  disappeared ;  not  a  living  soul  is  left ; 
and  the  rooks,  who  have  been  disturbed  from  tbeir  haunts  by  the 
morning's  noise  and  commotion,  come  cawing  contentedly  back 
to  the  elm  trees  in  the  middle  of  the  little  common, 

They  had  a  good  run  that  morning,  and  foremost  in  the  field 
was  of  course  Georgie  Travers,  pressing  close  in  her  father's  wake, 
and  followed  near  by  by  Wattie  Ellison.  Georgie  knew  every  inch 
of  the  country,  every  gap,  every  gate,  every  ditch. 

She  picked  her  own  line  with  a  cool  head  and  scientific  reck- 
oning, she  knew  better  than  to  waste  her  own  strength  or  her  horse's 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  with  unnecessary  exertions,  but  when 
there  did  come  an  unavoidable  thiek-set  bullfinch  or  a  stiff  bit  of 
timber,  Georgie  put  the  chestnut's  head  well  at  it,  rammed  in  her 
little  spurred  heel,  set  heT  teeth  hard,  and  was  over  it  in  a  manner 
that  made  every  man  round  her  turn  for  an  instant  to  admire. 

Juliet  Blair  did  not  ride  to  hounds  after  this  fashion.  I  am 
not  sure  that  she  would  not  at  heart  have  considered  it.  rather  in- 
fra dig.  for  the  owner  of  Sotherne  Court  to  go  rushing  over  hedged 
and  ditches  during  the  whole  day  in  the  reckless  way  that  little 
Georgie  Travers  did. 

Juliet  followed  for  a  little  way  in  a  leisurely  lady-like  manner, 
followed  by  her  groom,  and  keeping  rather  aloof  from  the  ruck  of 
the  hunt,  till  they  came  to  the  first  check,  and  then  she  turned  her 
horse's  bead  into  a  side  lane,  left  the  hounds  behind,  and  went  for 
a  quiet  ride  on  her  own  account. 

Just  when  she  was  going  home,  and  long  after  she  thought,  she 
had  left  every  trace  of  the  hunt  behind  her,  she  suddenly  came  upon 
Georgie  and  young  Ellison  riding  side  by  side  down  a  narrow  lane 
with  their  heads  ami  hands  suspiciously  close  together. 

'  Halloa,  Georgie!  I  left  you  in  the  front ;  how  do  you  come  here?' 

1 1  got  thrown  out !  *  said  Georgie,  blushing,  '  and  we  have  lost 
the  hounds ;  have  you  seen  anything  of  them  ? ' 

■  Nothing  whatever,  and  I  don't  suppose  you  want,  to  see  them, 
you  very  disgraceful  young  people ! '  said  Juliet,  laughing,  as  (be 
cantered  by. 
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Georgie  and  her  lover  rode  on  slowly. 

■  Vi  m  will  tell  your  father  to-night,  Georgie  ? '  said  the  young 

'  Yes,  I  think  I  had  better;  but  papa  has  been  very  worried 
lately  by  Cis.' 

'  What  has  poor  Cis  been  doing  now  ? ' 

'Why,  Juliet  has  refused  him  again,1  said  Georgie,  laughing. 

'I  am  sure  I  am  not  surprised  ;  how  can  your  father  expect  her 
to  have  him  ? ' 

'  Well,  I  don't  know,  but  even  now  papa  won't  give  up  the  idea ; 
be  is  very  savage  with  Cis,  and  it  is  a  good  thing  the  poor  boy  is 
my.  Certainly  Cis  inherits  papa's  dogged  determination  if  he 
inherits  nothing  else,  for  he  won't  give  her  up  a  bit.  I  rather  like 
him  for  it.  Oh  Wattle,  Wattle!'  she  cried  suddenly,  'there  are 
the  hounds ;  come  along.' 

And  Georgie  was  over  the  hedge  in  a  minute  and  away,  as  a 
gleam  of  scarlet  and  white  through  a  break  in  the  woodland  told 
'hem  that  they  had  again  fallen  in  with  the  lost  hunt. 

Such  a  run  they  had  in  the  afternoon  !  thirty-five  minutes  with- 
out a  check  ;  it  quite  eclipsed  the  little  spurt  of  the  morning. 

It  was  very  late  that  afternoon  when  Georgie  and  her  father, 
■'iff,  tired,  and  muddy,  dismounted  at  their  own  hall  door,  and 
toned  into  the  house,  whilst  their  steeds,  looking  tucked  up  and 
(haggled,  were  led  away  to  their  well-earned  gruel.' 

Little  Flora  came  flying  down  stairs  three  steps  at  a  time  to 
meet  them. 

'  Have  you  killed  a  fox,  papa  ?  where  is  his  head  ? '  she  cried, 
dinging  to  her  father's  muddy  coat  tails. 

Mi  -.  Tnivers,  following  slowly,  lugubriously  said  it  was  a  mercy 
Ihey  hadn't  broken  their  necks  this  time,  as  if  they  were  iu  the 
taint  of  doing  so. 

'  Oh  papa ! '  cried  little  Flora, '  do  let  me  ride  with  you  some 
osyon  Snowflake ;  I  know  I  could  go  quite  well  without  a  leading 
rein.' 

1  So  yon  shall,  my  little  girl,'  said  the  Squire,  lifting  her  up  and 
killing  her,  '  111  make  another  Georgie  of  you  some  day,  when  she 
gw>*  and  marries,  and  leaves  her  old  daddy ! '  and  the  old  man 
•inked  and  nodded  at  his  eldest  daughter  in  a  mauuer  that  made 
tar  quite  hopeful  about  the  confession  that  was  hanging  over  her. 

'Please  go  and  take  off  your  dirty  things,  Georgie,  and  make 
taste,'  said  her  mother.  '  Flora,  you  naughty  child,  you  have  cov- 
tred  your  nice  clean  frock  with  mud ;  and  I  wish,  Mr.  Travers,  you 
wouldn't  put  such  ideas  in  the  child's  head  ;  I  am  sure  one  daughter 
raining  about  all  day  with  a  pack  of  men,  and  \\nse\ing \iewe\^ 


among  stable  boys  is  enough  in  a  family,  I  hope  to  see  Flora  grow 
up  a  lady  like  her  sister  Mary.' 

'  Stuff  and  nonsense  ! '  growled  the  Squire  fiercely ; '  there  isn't 
one  of  'em  can  hold  a  candle  to  Georgie ;  I  won't  hear  her  abused, 
ma'am.  Unsexed,  indeed !  did  ye  ever  hear  such  a  word  !  d'ye  want 
her  to  ride  in  a  flannel  petticoat  ?  is  it  her  weaving  breeches  thai 
you  mind  ? ' 

'Don't  he  so  coarse,  Squire,'  said  his  wife,  looking;  deeply  offended 
whilst  her  spouse  retired  into  his  dressing-room  with  a  loud  guffaw 
of  certainly  rather  unrefined  laughter. 

It  was  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  when  the  Squire  had  re 
tired  to  his  study  to  smoke  his  nocturnal  pipe  that  Georgie  cami 
and  stood  at  the  back  of  her  father's  chair. 

'  Papa,  I  have  something  to  say  to  you,'  she  l>egan,  softly  strok< 
ing  the  top  of  his  bald  head. 

'  What  is  it,  my  girl  ?  I  suppose  you  want  another  hunter  thii 
winter :  well,  I  have  been  thinking  myself  the  chestnut  is  looking  i 
little  bit  shaky  on  his  fore-legs,  though  there's  no  doubt  he  carriec 
you  well  to-day,  very  well— couldn't  have  gone  better ;  but  still  1 
know  he  won't  last  for  ever.  There's  that  brown  mare,  I  meant  hei 
for  you,  and — there,  I'll  give  her  to  you  outright  for  your  own ;  but 
I  suppose  you'll  he  wanting  another.  Well,  if  you're  a  good  girl 
I'll  see  what  I  cau  do  for  you.' 

'  But,  papa,  it  isn't  about  horses  at  all,'  said  Georgie  timidly. 

'  Not  about  horses ! '  he  exclaimed,  looking  up  at  her.  *  Well, 
what  is  it,  eh  ? ' 

'You — you  said  to-day,  papa — perhaps  some  day  I  might — 1 
might  think  about  marriage.' 

'  Eh  ?  what,  what  I  marriage,  is  it  ?  Ah,  my  girl,  I  shan't  know 
how  to  part  with  you,  but  I  won't  he  selfish ;  never  fear,  my  dear. 
the  old  man  won't  lie  selfish.  I  won't  say  nay  to  any  good  max 
who  will  make  my  little  girl  happy  and  keep  her  as  well  mountet 
as  she  deserves  to  be,  Who  is  the  man?  out  with  it,  Georgie 
who  is  the  happy  man  ? ' 

'Oh, papa,  I  am  afraid  it  isn't  at  all  a  good  match  for  me,  no' 
so  good  as  you  would  like,  hut  he  is  such  a  dear  fellow,  and  I  an 
so  very  fond  of  him.1 

'  Welt — out  with  it ;  who  is  he  ? '  said  her  father  impatiently. 

1  Wattie  Ellison  1 '  faltered  the  girl,  hanging  down  her  bead. 

1  What!'  thundered  the  Squire,  jumping  up  from  his  chair  an< 
turning  round  on  her — whilst  his  best  meerschaum  pipe  fell  shat 
tered  at  his  feet.  '  What!  how  dare  you  mention  that  good 
for-nothiDg  young  scoundrel  to  me  ?  how  dare  you  think  of  such  i 
thing  ?  confound  his  impudence  t  so  that's  what  all  your  ridio] 
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ibout  together  has  come  to,  ia  it !     I  wouldn't  have  believed 
"f  vim,  <i<oi'gic,  I  wouldn't  have  believed  it ! ' 

'Oh,   papa,  don't  he  so  angry,*  cried  Georgie, 'tearfully 
ing  her  hands  together,    'indeed  we' couldn't  help  loving  each 
other,' 

'  Loving !  pack  of  nonsense.  I  am  ashamed  of  you,  Georgie. 
You  don't  suppose  any  father  in  his  senses  would  allow  his  daugh- 
ter to  marry  an  idle  young  pauper  like  that.  How  dare  he  lift  his 
to  you !  how  dare  he  make  love  to  yon '  that's  what  I  wont  to 
.  Of  all  the  dishonourable,  mean,  base,  contemptible  young 
blackguards ' 

'  Papa,  papa ! '  cried  G  corgie  frantically. 

'Oh  ay,  I  mean  what  I  say,  and  a  good  horsewhipping  is  what 
Ir.  Wat  tie  Ellison  deserves,  and  that's  what  I  would  like  to  give 
'ia,  and  kick  him  out  of  the  house  afterwards,  the  impudent  young 
•coundrel ! ' 

And  at  this  very  moment  the  footman  opened  the  door  and  in 
**a  impassive  voice  announced  'Mr.  Walter  Ellison.' 

At  this  most  unexpected  and  undesirable  appearance  on  the 
•cene  of  the  young  gentleman  under  discussion,  poor  Georgie  went 
very  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with  despair. 

The  Squire,  speechless  with  fury,  and  almost  foaming  at  the 
Uouth,  literally  flew  at  the  throat  of  liis  would-be  son-in-law,  and, 
wising  him  by  the  collar  of  his  coat,  shook  him  as  a  terrier 
■hakes  a  rat. 

'  What  dye  mean  by  it  ?  How  dare  you,  you  scoundrel  ?  Yon 
d — d  young  rascal!'  he  panted  out  breathlessly,  whilst  Georgie 
rushed  at  him  to  defend  her  attacked  lover. 

'  I  don't  see  that  I  need  be  so  dreadfully  sworn  at,  sir,'  said 
Vsttie  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak.  'It  is  not  my  fault  that 
jour  daughter  is  so  charming  that  I  could  not  help  falling  io  love 
with  her,  and  if  you  would  allow  us  to  be  engaged  we  could  wait, 
»nd  I  dare'say  I  could  get.  something  to  do,  and  you  would  help  us 
» little  perhaps.' 

*  1*11  pee  you  d — d  before  ever  I  give  you  or  her  a  farthing,  sir, 
of  that  you  may  be  sure  ;  and  as  to  allowing  her  to  he  engaged  to 
jou,  I'd  as  soon  allow  her  to  he  engaged  to  Mike  the  earthstopper, 
quite  aa  eoon — much  sooner,  in  fact.' 

'  Hush,  hush,  papa ! '  here  broke  in  Georgie,  with  a  very  white 
fiee.  'You  need  not  say  any  more — you  will  he  sorry  for  having 
rpoken  like  this  by  and  by.' 

'  I  shan't  be  a  bit  sorry.  I  mean  every  word  I  say.  When 
this  young  gentleman  goes  out  of  the  house  this  evening,  I  forbid 
him  ever  to  come  into  it  again,     I  forbid  yon  ever  tosc*&y\.e,\iS"£& 
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or  write  to  him,  or  hold  any  communication  with  him  whatever ;  if 
you  do,  I  will  disown  you  for  my  daughter,  aud  never  speak  to  you 
again ;  and  I  tell  you,  Georgie,  that  sooner  than  see  you  married,  or 
even  engaged,  to  such  an  idle,  profitless  good-for-nothing  as  this 
young  man,  I  woidd  rather  by  far  see  you  in  your  coffin.' 

There  were  a  few  moments1  silence  in  the  little  room  when  the 
Squire  finished  speaking,  and  then  Georgie,  white  to  her  very  lips, 
but  brave  and  resolute  as  the  little  woman  always  was  where  courage 
and  resolution  were  wanted,  went  straight  up  to  her  lover. 

'You  hear  what  papa  says,  Wat  tie  ;  don't  stop  here  any  longer, 
it  is  no  use,  he  will  never  allow  it,  wc  must  just  make  the  best  of  it 
and  submit.  He  is  my  father,  and  I  wouldn't  disobey  him  for  worlds. 
You  had  better  go  right  away,  my  poor  boy,  and  try  and  forget  me. 
Yeg,  don't  shake  your"head,  Wattie ;  if  it's  impossible,  we  shall  per- 
haps learn  with  time  and  with  absence  to  get  over  it.  Oh  Wattie, 
give  me  one  kiss  and  say  good-bye!'  And  she  put  both  her 
arms  round  her  lover's  neck  and  kissed  and  clung  to  him  sobbing, 
whilst  her  father  stood  by,  looking  on,  but  saying  never  a  word,  with 
a  sort  of  choke  in  his  throat  of  which  be  felt  half  ashamed. 

'  Good-bye,  my  love — God  bless  you,  Wattle  ;  as  long  as  you  are 
alive  I  will  never  marry  any  other  man  on  earth.  Go  now,1  and 
she  pushed  him  with  her  own  hands  gently  out  of  the  room  and 
closed  the  door  upon  him. 

'  My  own  bravo  good  giii  ! '  said  the  Squire  when  he  was  gone, 
attempting  to  draw  his  daughter  into  his  arms,  but  Georgie  shrunk 
away  from  him. 

*  Don't  touch  me,  don't  speak  to  me,'  she  said,  and  then  sat  down 
till  she  heard  the  front  door  close  with  a  slam,  and  Wat  tie's  foot- 
steps die  away  on  the  gravel  walk  outside. 

Then  she  got  up  and  moved  rather  unsteadily  towards  the  door. 
The  Squire  sprang  forward  aud  held  it  open  for  her,  looking  at  her 
wistfully,  almost  entreatragly,  us  she  passed  out ;  but  she  fixed  her 
eyes  in  front  of  her  and  did  not  look  at  him. 

And  somehow,  when  she  was  gone  and  be  was  left  alone,  although 
his  daughter  had  given  up  her  lover  and  promised  to  obey  liim,  and 
although  lie  had  sworn  his  fill  at  the  young  fellow  and  had  not  even 
been  answered  again,  the  old  man  did  not  feel  very  triumphant ;  he 
did  not  seem  to  have  had  the  best  of  it  at  all  in  the  encounter  that 
was  just  over,  but.  rather  very  much  the  worst  of  it.  He  bad  a 
vague  idea  that  he  had  taken  an  inglorious  part  altogether,  and 
felt  rather  small  and  contemptible  in  his  own  eyes. 

'  Nonsense,  nonsense,'  he  said  to  himself  at  last,  '  of  course  I 
was  quite  right — quite  right — any  father  in  my  place  would  have 
done  the  same  —impudent  young  scoundrel !  and  how  was  I  to " 
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the  girl  would  take  it  in  that  meek  way  ?  girls  don't  generally.  I 
didn't  like  the  look  in  her  face,  though,  when  she  went  out.  I  hope 
it  won't  make  any  difference  between  her  and  me,  though.  Oh, 
ibeTi  get  over  it  fast  enough  !  I  think  I'll  give  her  a  new  saddle  ; 
slie  waste  one  badly — yes,  I'll  do  that  for  her  ;  that  will  please  her, 
1  know.' 

And  no  sooner  had  this  brilliant  idea  come  into  bis  mind  than 
he  sst  down  and  wrote  to  his  saddler  in  London  to  send  down  as 
Boon  as  possible  a  new  lady's  saddle  of  the  very  best  that  money 
. 
When  he  had  directed  and  stamped  this  letter,  and  dropped  it 
into  the  letter  box  outside  in  the  hall,  he  felt  happier  in  bis  mind, 
■nd  went  upstairs  and  joined  the  rest  of  his  family  in  the  drawing- 
IMB)  bat  Georgie  was  not  there. 

No  word  was  said  between  Georgie  and  her  fetter  of  what  bad 
passed  Ijetween  them  either  the  next  day  nor  any  of  the  days  that 
followed.  The  girl  went  about  her  duties  as  usual,  but  very  quietly 
*nd  unobtrusively.  She  wrote  her  father's  letters  and  read  the 
PpflM  to  him  and  walked  up  to  the  stables  and  kennels  with  him 
an  she  was  always  accustomed  to  do,  but  silently,  listlessly,  without 
any  of  her  natural  energy  and  enthusiasm.  You  could  see  there 
was  no  longer  any  pleasure  or  epirit  in  her  life  for  her.  She  was 
not  in  the  least  sulky,  she  was  perfectly  sweet  and  gentle  and  sub- 
■tfaaVfl  to  her  father,  and  when  the  new  saddle  came  down  she 
showed  as  much  affectionate  gratitude  to  him  as  he  could  possibly 
have  expected,  and  yet  everything  was  different. 

There  was  no  longer  that  unity  in  thought  and  purpose,  that 
perfect  confidence  that  had  alwaj'3  bound  the  two  together  in  a  tie 
that  resembled  a  devoted  friendship  rather  than  the  relation  which 
father  and  daughter  generally  bear  to  each  other. 

The  next  hunting  day  Georgie,  much  to  her  father's  relief, 
for  he  had  l>een  dreadfully  afraid  that  she  might  refuse  to  go  out, 
appeared  at  breakfast  as  usual  in  her  habit.  She  rode  the  new 
brown  mare,  who,  although  she  fidget  ted  a  good  deal  at  starting, 
and  lashed  out  once  or  twice  at  the  covert  side  in  an  unpleasant 
looking  way,  still,  when  she  was  once  (airly  going,  certainly  acquitted 
herself  as  if  she  knew  her  business. 

Wattle  Ellison  was  not  there,  and  Georgie  and  her  father  both 
i-*verh«ird  Sir  George  Ellison  say,  in  answer  to  some  enquiries  after 
linn,  r  ti.it  his  nephew  had  taken  a  fit  of  industry  and  gone  to  town 
to  court  fortune  in  his  old  chambers  in  the  Temple. 

:  BUir  (be  girl  said  a  few  words  concerning  her  trouble. 
Juliet  saw  at  once  that  something  bad  gone  wrong  with  her  little 
friend. 


1  What  has  happened,  Georgie  ?  '  she  naked  in  a  whisper,  as  the 
two  found  themselves  side  by  side  during  a  check  in  a  deep  lane. 
'  You  look  so  miserable,' 

'  I  am  miserable,  Juliet,'  answered  the  girl,  and  her  lip  quivered. 
1  It  is  all  over  between  me  and  Wattie ;  be  bas  gone  away ;  papa 
won't  hear  of  it ;  he  was  very  angry.' 

'  What  a  shame  1  why  should  he  be  angry  ?  I  am  sure  Wattie 
is  a  man  anybody  might  be  proud  of.' 

'  Thanks,  Juliet  dear,  but  papa  was  quite  right,"  answered 
Georgie,  loyal  as  ever  to  her  father ;  '  I  knew  he  would  not  allow  it. 
You  see,  Wattie  has  no  money  and  no  prospects  whatever;  one's 
sense  tells  one  it  was  impossible.' 

'  How  I  wish  I  could  help  you !  *  cried  Juliet,  ever  ready  for  a 
generous  action.  '  Now,  don't  you  think  I  could  make  you  a  good 
fat  allowance,  just  to  start  yow  in  life,  you  know  ?  You  wouldn't 
be  proud,  I  know,  for  after  all  half  the  use  of  money  is  that  now 
and  then  one  can  make  somebody  one  cares  for  happy — don't  you 
think  we  could  manage  it  ? ' 

'  I  am  afraid  not,  you  dear  good  Juliet !  not  that  I  should  be 
proud  a  bit ;  but.  you  see  papa  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing,  nor 
Wattie  either ;  that  is  the  worst  of  these  men,'  added  Georgie  with 
a  sigh. 

*  What,  not  even  if  I  was  your  sister-in-law  ? '  said  Juliet,  laugh- 
ing. 

'  Ah  yes,  then,  perhaps.  Ob  dear,  Juliet,  how  I  wish  you  could 
manage  to  marry  Cis.  Papa  would  be  suplijised  ;  poor  papa !  it  is 
hard  on  him  that  both  his  children  give  him  so  much  trouble  and 
anxiety  in  their  love  affairs.'  At  this  instant  a  halloa  was  beard, 
and  Juliet,  who  was  going  home,  waved  her  hand  in  farewell  to  her 
friend,  who  put  the  brown  mare  neatly  over  a  stile  and  galloped  off 
across  a  grass  field  to  join  the  hounds. 

Chapter  IX. 


'  I  wondeh  when  he  will  come  back,'  said  Juliet  to  herself  as 
she  rode  slowly  up  to  her  own  hall  door.  '  Not  till  the  day  after 
to-morrow,  I  suppose.' 

It  still  wanted  two  days  of  the  week  he  had  said  he  would  he 
away,  and  Juliet,  as  she  dismounted  and  went  in,  felt  that  she  had 
never  known  a  week  to  be  so  interminably  long  as  this  one  had  been. 

She  went  into  the  little  morning  room.  The  short  winter 
afternoon  was  drawing  in,  and  the  room  was  but  dimly  lighted  by 
the  flicker  of  the  firelight, 
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'  Let  us  have  some  (en,'  raid  Juliet,  flinging  down  her  hat  and 
gloves  on  the  table  and  ringing  the  hell,  and  then  she  stooped  down 
in  front  of  the  fire  and  began  warming  her  hands. 

Somebody  rose  from  the  sofa  in  the  half  light  and  came  and 
etood  behind  her  on  the  hearth  rug.  .She  thought  it  was  her  step- 
mother. 

'  I  am  very  cold,'  she  said. 

'  Are  yon  ? '  said  a  voice  that  was  certainly  not  Mrs.  Blair's. 
She  jumped  up  with  a  glad  cry  of  surprise. 
'Hugh!'  she  exclaimed  in  her  delight,  unconsciously  calling 
him  by  his  christian  name  for  the  first  time,  and  holding  out  both 
b>er  hands  to  him  ;  and  ha  took  the  hands  and  held  them  tight  in 
bisown,  and  then,  with  an  impulse  which  he  was  unable  to  resist, 
drew  her  suddenly  towards  him  and  kissed  her  once  on  the  fore- 
head. 

Ah!  How  many  days  were  to  pass  away  ere  ever  his  lips 
repeated  that  unexpected  and  all  too  deliciously  sweet  caress ! 

'  Yon  are  glad  to  see  me  again,  then  ? '  he  asked,  as  Juliet 
drew  back  from  him  a  little  confusedly. 

4  Yes,  so  glad,'  she  answered  looking  away  from  him  with 
brightly  crimsoned  cheeks.  '  I  had  no  idea  you  were  here,  What 
brought  you  back  sooner  than  you  expected  ? ' 

'  The  three- thirty  express.  My  business  was  over ;  there  was 
do  longer  any  reason  for  my  staying  away.' 

And  then  Higgs  and  the  footman  came  in  with  the  tea-tray 
"  the  candles,  followed  almost  immediately  by  the  rustle  of  Mrs. 
Blair's  silk  dress  along  the  passage. 

Why,  Colonel  Fleming ! '  exclaimed  that  lady,  '  when  did 
yon  come  back  ?  I  never  heard  you  arrive !  Why,  how  quickly 
you  have  done  all  your  London  business  ;  how  much  more  lively  I 
should  have  thought  it  must  be  for  a  man  to  be  up  in  dear  delightful 
London,  with  all  the  clubs,  and  Bond  Street,  and  the  shops,  and  the 
theatres,  than  down  in  the  wilds  of  the  country  with  only  two 
him ;  shouldn't  you  have  thought  so,  Juliet  ? ' 
You  underrate  your  own  fascinations,  Mrs.  Blair  ! '  said  Hugh 
with  a  gallant  bow,  whilst  Juliet,  still  thrilling  from  head  to  foot 
with  the  memory  of  that  kiss,  busied  herself  silently  at  the  tea- 
Uble. 

Alwxit  that  same  kiss  Hugh  Fleming  took  himself  afterwards 
rery  seriously  to  task.  It  was  not  at  all  in  the  programme  of 
g7»ve  coldness  and  guardian-like  severity  of  demeanour  which  he 
had  dawn  out  for  himself,  and  was  quite  incompatible  with  that 
stem  line  of  duty  and  high  principle  to  which  he  had  determined 
poet  etrictly  to  adhere,     It  was  wonderful  how,  at  the  first  sight 
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of  that  graceful  girl,  with  her  small  dark  head  and  soul-inflaming 
eyes,  all  these  good  resolutions  had  melted  and  vanished  away,  and 
left  him  so  weak  that  he  had  not  been  ahle  to  resist  even  the 
small  temptation  of  kissing  her. 

It  was  only  by  going  over  and  over  again  all  the  old  argu- 
ments of  honour  and  duty  and  right  feeling  during  the  course  of 
a  somewhat  restless  and  sleepless  night,  that  Hugh  Fleming  could 
at  all  bring  himself  round  again  to  the  very  proper  determination 
which  Mr.  Eruce's  arguments  and  his  own  conscience  had  succeeded 
in  implanting  deeply  in  his  mind. 

He  must  do  this  hard  duty  by  her  :  he  must  plead  his  rival'* 
cause ;  he  must  if  possible  persuade  her  to  look  more  favourably  on 
Cis  Travers's  suit,  and  then  he  had  better  get  himself  hack  to  India. 
as  quickly  as  he  could ;  for  to  stop  by  and  see  her  married  to 
another  under  his  eyes  was  surely  a  pitch  of  self-torture  and  self- 
abnegation  which  could  not  possibly  be  required  of  him. 

*  Will  you  come  out  and  take  a  turn  iu  the  garden  with  me, 
Juliet  ? '  he  asked  of  her  as  they  rose  from  breakfast  the  next 
morning  ; '  it  is  a  nice  bright  day  for  a  stroll,  and  I  have  something 
to  say  to  you,' 

Juliet  gladly  consented  and  went  to  fetch  her  hat. 

They  waudered  out  together  towards  the  shrubberies,  talking 
lightly  first,  of  one  thing,  then  of  another ;  Hugh,  like  a  coward, 
delaying  the  evil  moment  as  long  as  possible.  Did  he  guess,  perhaps, 
how  rudely  his  hand  was  to  tear  away  all  her  brightest  dreams? 

At  last  there  was  a  sudden  pause  in  their  talk,  and  Hugh  began 
hesitatingly: 

'  I  said  I  had  something  to  say  to  you.' 

'  Yes  ? '  she  said  enquiringly,  breaking  off  a  little  branch 
of  crimson-berried  yew  from  the  hedge  along  which  they  were 
walking. 

1  It  is  perhaps  a  difficult  subject  for  me  to  broach  to  you,  Juliet, 
and  one  which  I  can  hardly  dare  hope  you  will  listen  to  from 
me,  but  it  has  been  forced  upon  my  conviction  of  late  that  it  is 
perhaps  my  duty  to  speak  to  you  very  plainly  indeed  upon  this 
matter.' 

1  Why  should  you  not  speak  plainly  to  me  ? '  she  answered, 
looking  down  at  the  red  Iwrries  in  her  hand  and  fingering  them 
nervously. 

'  It  is  the  matter  of  your  marriage,'  he  said  gravely. 

And  then  she  answered,  with,  poor  girl !  heaven  knows  what  a 
beating  heart,  and  with  all  the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  glad  love 
trembling  in  her  low  broken  voice,  '  Speak  to  me  as  plainly  as 
you  will ;  speak  to  me  from  your  heart,  Colonel  Fleming,  not  as 
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guardian  to  ward;  but  as  man  to  woman  ;  that  is  how  I  shall  like 
jou  best  to  speak.'  In  a  moment  it  had  flashed  across  her  that 
because  she  was  rich  and  he  was  poor,  because  he  was  her  guardian 
and  the  Mb  ward,  therefore  it  was  that  he  hesitated  to  speak  what 
was  in  bis  heart  towards  her. 

'  Unfortunately,  my  dear  Juliet,'  he  answered  after  a  moment's 
nUence,  during  which  every  demon  that  understands  the  art  of 
temptation  had  fought  a  pitched  battle  within  him  and  been 
defeated— 'unfortunately,  it  is  exactly  as  a  guardian  to  a  ward 
that  I  wish  to  speak  to  you.  I  think  you  have  hardly  given  the 
*»bject  of  a  marriage  with  Cecil  Travers  as  much  attention  and 
consideration  as  the  idea  demands  from  you.' 

The  crimson  berries  dropped  from  her  nerveless  fingers  upon 
the  path  and  every  vestige  of  colour  faded  from  her  face. 
Colonel  Fleming  went  on,  speaking  rather  rapidly. 
'  I  had  no  idea  until  lately  how  very  much  your  poor  father's 
ueart  was  set  upon  it,  and  how  completely  the  match  was  of  his 
own  planning  and  arranging  for  you.' 

No  answer,  only  Juliet  walked  on  rather  faster  by  his  side. 
'  Cecil  Travers  is  certainly  a  most  steady  and  deserving  young 
fellow,  and  is,  as  I  need  not  remind  you,  very  much  attached  to 
you  personally.  He  is,  I  am  sure,  quite  above  any  sordid 
considerations,  and  will  value  you  for  yourself  and  not  for  your 
money,  as  so  many  of  the  men  you  will  meet  in  the  world  might 
Jo.     Don't  you  agree  with  me?  ' 

Still  no  answer  ;  Miss  Blair  walks  rapidly  on. 
■From  what  Mr.  Bruce  tells  me,'  continued  Colonel  Fleming, 
'  and  from  what,  indeed,  I  know  myself  of  your  affairs,  it  would  be 
certainly  a  great  advantage  for  the  two  properties  to  be  united  ; 
it  appears  that  the  whole  of  those  outlying  farms  in  the  Lynedale 
valley,  which  now  form  part  of  Mr.  Travers's  property,  did  in  point 
of  fact  actually  belong  to  your  great  grandfather,  who  sold  them 
rery  much  beneath  their  value  to  the  Travers  family  in  order  to 
pmy  the  debts  of  a  younger  son.  Now,  such  a  proceeding  was  of 
course  nn  iniquity,  and  if  you  can  in  any  way  repair  and  make 
up  for  the  sins  of  your  ancestors  by  restoring  the  property  to  its 
original  fair  dimensions  it  is  no  doubt  incumbent  on  you  to  do  so. 
JVoMwm  oblige,  my  dear  Juliet ;  in  your  position  of  responsibility 
you  are  not  quite  the  free  agent  which  young  ladies  are  generally 
■uppo*ed  lo  be  in  these  matters,  and  you  owe  a  certain  distinct 
duty,  not  only  to  your  predecessors,  but  also,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  bo,  to  those  that  are  to  come  after  you.' 

Then  Colonel  Fleming  comes  perforce  to  an  end  of  his  argu- 
ments, having,  in  fact,  nothing  more  to  urge. 
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'You  are  well  primed,  Colonel  Fleming !'  cries  Juliet  sarca*. 
tically,  '  Mr,  Bruce  has  supplied  you  with  the  usual  stereo!  vped 
sentences-  I  have  beard  all  that  you  have  heen  saying  a  great 
many  times  before } '  and  she  laughed  a  short,  dry,  and  not  pleasant 
laugh. 

'  I  don't  know,  if  the  things  are  true,  that  they  are  any  the 
worse  for  having  been  said  before,'  says  her  guardian,  almost 
humbly. 

And  then  Juliet  stops  short  in  her  walk  and  turns  upon  him 
with  angry  flashing  eyes — 

'And  do  you  mean  to  say,  Colonel  Fleming,  that  you,  of  all  people 
on  earth,  advise  me  to  marry  Cecil  Travers?' 

'  Really,  Juliet '  he  begins  hesitatingly,  quailing  somewhat 

before  her  righteous  wrath. 

'  Answer  me ! '  she  cries,  stamping  her  foot, '  do  you  wish  me 
to  marry  Cecil  Travers  ? — Yes  or  no,  answer  me ! '  and  Hugh,  not 
daring  for  his  own  sake  to  answer  her  '  No,'  replies — '  Yea.' 

'  May  God  forgive  you  for  that  lie  I '  answers  Juliet,  and  de- 
liberately turning  her  back  upon  him,  she  walks  away  into  the 
house. 

Things  after  that  are  very  uncomfortable  indeed  at  Sotherne 
Court  for  several  days.  Juliet  is  deeply,  bitterly  offended  with 
her  guardian,  and  will  not  speak  to  him  more  than  she  can  possibly 
avoid. 

That  he  should  have  spoken  to  her  as  he  did,  ignoring  all  that 
had  passed  between  them  of  tender  meaning  and  unspoken  sym- 
pathy, was  in  itself  a  bitter  source  of  grief  to  her,  but  that  he 
should  have  deliberately  insulted  her  by  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
rival,  is  a  thing  which  Juliet  thinks,  and  perhaps  thinks  rightly, 
that  no  woman  ought  ever  wholly  to  forgive  to  the  man  whom  she 
loves. 

By  some  mysterious  means  of  her  own,  whether  it  is  by  letters 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  or  whether  Ernestine's  powers  of  observation  have 
again  been  called  into  requisition,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  but. 
certain  it  is  that  Mrs.  Blair  is  conscious  not  only  of  the  coolness 
that  exists  between  Juliet  and  her  guardian,  but  also  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  the  cause  for  that  coolness. 

And  this  state  of  things'! affords  her  intense  satisfaction. 
Mrs.  Blair,  as  has  probably  been  seen  long  ago,  divined  that  the 
interest  which  Colonel  Fleming  took  in  Juliet  exceeded  that  amount 
of  interest  which  a  guardian  may  legitimately  feel  for  a  young  lady 
who  is  in  the  position  of  his  ward. 

It  seemed  to  Mrs.  Blair  that,  given  a  man  with  no  private 
fortune,  and  in  a  position  of  great  intimacy  in  the  house  of  a  \ 
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Udy  largely  gifted  with  all  the  good  things  of  this  world,  what 
more  natural  than  that  the  poor  man  should  do  his  best  to  gain 
pessession  of  those  good  things  ? 

Now,  that  Colonel  Fleming  should  marry  her  step- daughter 
would  not  at  all  have  suited  Mrs.  Blair's  views  for  her  own  future 
arrangements. 

Colonel  Fleming  was  not  a  man  over  whom  Mrs.  Blair  felt  she 
could  obtain  the  smallest  influence;  she  knew  instinctively  that  he 
*ileliked  and  mistrusted  her;  and  as  Juliet  did  the  same,  anything 
'-i4e  an  understanding  between  the  two  would  probably  be  at  once 
E  Km  signal  for  her  own  departure  from  the  very  comfortable  quar- 
fc«^rsin  which  she  was  at  present  installed.  Although,  with  a  weak 
y*=»ath  like  Cecil  Travers,  the  widow  felt  that  things  would  prob- 
^•Valy  be  very  different,  still  I  am  not  sure  but  that  to  put  Cecil 
*-*  «*ominently  in  the  foreground,  in  order  to  keep  other  and  more 
*^»rmidable  rivals  at  bay,  was  more  her  object  than  to  urge  on  a 
^■^arriage  either  with  him  or  with  anyone  else.  She  felt  that, 
**"she  could  get  Colonel  Fleming  safely  back  to  India  without 
**-is  bavin g'proposed   to   Juliet,   she  would  have  gained  a    great 

Unconsciously,  honest  little  Mr.  Bruce,  whose  faith  in  the 
laims  of  the  'Travers  allianee'was  part  of  his  creed  with  refer- 
-nee  to  Miss  Blair,  played  into  the  widow's  hands  with  a  prompti- 
*  \ide  and  unsuspiciousness  for  which  she  was  constantly  invoking 
Vilessings  on  his  worthy  head.  And  she  had  yet  another  advocate — 
^*f  which,  however,  she  was  quite  unaware — in  the  scrupulous  feel- 
ings of  honour  and  delicacy  which  formed  a  part  of  Colonel 
i-'U-ming's  character.  Instead  of  being  a  fortune-hunter,  as  in  her 
*nn»  mind  Sirs.  Blair  had  designated  him,  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
*-eady  to  sacritlce  not  only  his  own  happiness,  but  also  Juliet's,  if 
Baeed  be,  sooner  than  in  any  way  to  court  a  woman  whose  wealth 
~Vras  to  him  only  a  disadvantage,  and  not  in  the  very  least  a  temp- 
*-ation. 

Alter  that  conversation  in  the  garden  in  which  Colonel  Fleming 
had  given  his  advice  so  very  ineffectually  to  Ins  ward,  his  manner 
%a  her  became  entirely  changed  ;  he  was  continually  on  his  guard 
•with  her,  constantly  watching  his  own  words  and  actions,  so  that 
me  reserved  and  even  cold  and  distant  to  her. 
Juliet  fretted  vainly  over  this  change.  To  her  impulsive, 
atTrctiunate  nature  such  an  alteration  in  one  who  had  hitherto  been 
uniformly  kind  and  indulgent  to  her  was  inexpressibly  painful. 
Her  own  resentment  against  him  had  been  but  short-lived,  and 
had  he  but  met  her  halfway,  she  would  have  been  only  too  glad  to 
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have  forgotten  all  that  he  had  aaidj  and  have  let  everything  be  as 
usual  between  them. 

Things  were  in  this  state  when  a  dinner  party  which  had  been 
for  some  time  in  contemplation  took  place  at  Sotheme  Court. 

Sir  George  and  Lady  Ellison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Travers  and 
Georgie,  and  the  Rollick  family,  were  among  the  guests. 

A  country  dinner  party  is  not  as  a  rule  a  lively  entertainment ; 
the  conversation  is  purely  of  local  topics,  and  to  a  stranger  the  ine 
and  outs  of  county  gossip  are  apt  to  be  inexpressibly  wearisome. 

It  is  bad  enough  at  dinner,  but  after  dinner,  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, when  the  ladies  are  left  alone,  it  is  ten  times  worse- 
Lady  Ellison  gets  hold  of  a  young  married  woman,  to  whom 
she  proceeds  to  unfold  her  views  on  the  nourishment  of  very 
young  infants.  Mrs.  Blair  descants  on  the  superiority  of  French 
ladies-maids  to  Mrs,  Travers,  who  thanks  God  piously  that  she 
never  had  a  fine  ladies-maid  at  all,  either  French  or  English ! 
Presently  two  of  the  Miss  Eollicks  good-naturedly  go  to  the  piano 
and  warble  a  duet. 

'  Oh,  were  J  on  the  zephyr's  wing  \ '  trill  out  these  substantial 
maidens  together,  which  makes  Georgie  Travers  wickedly  whis- 
per that,  if  they  were,  they  would  very  speedily  tumble  down ; 
Mrs.  Rollick  sits  by,  fanning  her  portly  person  placidly,  and 
smiling  sweetly  at  her  offspring,  whilst  Juliet  and  Georgie  whisper 
together  in  a  corner  about  poor  Wattie. 

'  My  dear,"  says   Mrs.  Rollick,  who  has  a  knack  of  making 
awkward  remarks,  nodding  pleasantly  across  to  Juliet, — '  My  dear," 
how  long  is  that  very  good-looking  guardian  of  yours  going 
stay  here  ? ' 

Juliet  is  angry  with  herself  for  getting  red  as  she  answers, 
long  as  I  can  keep  him,  I  hope.' 

'  Ah  I '  says  the  good  lady,  nodding  and  winking,  '  if  I  were  you 
I  would  try  and  keep  him  altogether ;  perhaps  that  is  what  you 
mean  to  do,  eh  ? ' 

Here  Mrs.  Blair  remarks  casually,  *  t  believe  that  Colonel  Flem- 
ing's leave  is  nearly  over,  Mrs.  Rollick;  he  will  be  returning  to  India 
almost  immediately,  I  fancy.' 

And  for  once,  although  she  hates  her  for  saying  it,  Juliet  feels 
grateful  to  her  step-mother. 

She  gets  up  and  goes  over  to  the  Miss  Rollicks,  who  have  just 
ended  their  duet,  and  asks  them  to  sing  another,  which  they  eagerly 
and  joyfully  proceed  to  do. 

'  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  see ! '  said  Miss  Arabella.  Rollick,  archly 
smiling  round  on  the  company  generally. 
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'  Beware  I  take  care  I '  echoes  Miss  Eleanor  Kollick  in  a  deep 
lugubrious  contralto. 

'She's  fooling  thee  1 '  continues  Miss  Arabella,  confidentially 
Kinking  down  the  room. 

And  then  there  is  a  commotion  at  the  door,  and  all  the  gentle- 
men come  in  very  close  together,  turn  round  just  inside  the  room, 
anil  go  on  with  what  they  were  talking  about  before  they  came  in. 
Lady  Ellison  and  the  young  married  woman  hastily  push  their 
chairs  apart  and  finish  off  their  last  confidences  on  the  subject  of 
the  infanta  in  a  whisper. 

The  Squire  has  button-holed  Sir  George  Ellisou  in  the  doorway, 
and  is  saying  in  a  loud  voice, '  Unless  we  can  improve  our  breed  of 
horses,  sir,  unless  we  can  improve  the  breed,  the  country  must  go 
to  the  dogs ! ' 

"  Ah,  we  must,  improve  the  breed  of  dogs  then,  ha  I  ha  ! '  says 
Sir  George,  with  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  mild  joke,  endeavouring 
to  sidle  away  from  his  tormentor  and  to  get  into  the  middle  of  the 
room — a  stratagem  which  the  Squire  immediately  circumvents  by 
backing  in  front  of  him,  holding  him  tight  by  the  arm,  and  talking 
at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

Mr.  Rollick,  who  is  very  small  and  thin,  and  altogether  gives 
one  the  idea  of  a  man  much  sat  upon  by  the  females  of  his  family, 
is  telling  the  young  married  woman's  husband,  who  is  a  curate,  for 
the  third  time,  that  the  crop  of  mangel  wurzels  is  remarkably 
r'tn-  tboa  year,  're — markably  fine.'  The  curate,  whose  interest 
in  that,  vegetable  is  not  absorbing,  answers  rather  irrelevantly, 
4  Exactly  so  I '  and  looks  round  the  room  to  see  if  his  wife  is 
sitting  in  a  draught,  which  is  his  prevailing  anxiety.  Two 
young  officers  who  have  come  over  from  the  neighbouring  garri- 
son town  stand  for  a  moment  together,  and  ejaculate  to  each  other, 
'Deuced  good  sherry!'  and  'Deuced  fine  gal !' the  latter  remark 
being  pointed  at  Juliet;  after  which  the  Eoliick  girls,  having  come 
successfully  to  the  end  of  '  Beware,'  l)ear  down  upon  these 
fentlemm  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  room,  and  carry  them  off 
n  triumph  into  separate  corners,  there  to  torment  them  at  leisure. 
Lastly  Hugh  Fleming  saunters  into  the  room,  looking  very  much 
bored,  glances  for  one  moment  at  Juliet,  and  then  sinks  down  into 
a  low  chair  by  the  side  of  Georgie  Travers,  to  whom  he  has  taken 
rather  a  fancy. 

Squire  Travers  baring  backed  himself  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  still  discoursing  noisily  by  the  way  upon  the  breed  of  horses, 
catches  his  foot  in  the  folds  of  Mrs.  Rollick's  amber-satin  gown, 
among  which  he  flounders  about  hopelessly,  and  nearly  tumbles 
headlong  on  to  that  lady's  portly  lap. 


Juliet  goes  laughingly  to  his  rescue,  and  then,  with  a  view  to 
the  release  of  the  much-enduring  Baronet,  carries  him  off  to  * 
distant  sofa  for  '  a  talk.' 

The  Squire  is  pleased  with  the  attention  ;  he  is  very  fond  o* 
Juliet,  and  always  looks  upon  herin  the  light  of  his  future  daughter*- 
in-law.  *  My  little  Georgie  looks  well,  doesn't  she  ? '  he  says,  looi*" 
ing  across  to  his  daughter. 

'  Not  at  all,  Mr.  Travers,'  answers  Juliet  remorselessly ;  '  I  nev~  ^^ 
saw  her  look  less  well ;  she  looks  as  white  and  ill  as  possible ;  I  a-  -* 
afraid  you  have  been  giving  her  something  to  fret  about  lately  1 ' 

'  Eh,  eh  what !  what's  the  girl  been  grumbling  about  ?  yc=^ 
don't  really  think  she  looks  ill,  do  you,  Miss  Juliet  ? '  This  is  sa  z=» 
anxiously.  Juliet  answers  that  she  really  does  think  so,  and  tW^* 
Squire  scratches  his  thin  grey  hair,  and  mutters—'  God  bless  nrr^J 
soul !  I  can't  let  her  go  and  marry  a  young  pauper  without  M 
farthing,  you  know  1 ' 

'  No,  but  you  might  give  her  a  little  hope,'  pleads  Juliet. 

'  Well,  and  are  you  going  to  give  me  a  little  hope  about  my  boy? 
says  he,  dexterously  turning  the  tables  on  her;  'answer  me  that* 
Miss  Juliet,  and  then  I'll  see  what  I  can  do  for  Georgie — not  before, 
mind,  not  before ! '  And  the  argument  is  bo  unanswerable  that 
Juliet  is  not  able  to  continue  the  discussion. 

And  then,  to  everybody's  relief,  Lady  Ellison's  carriage  is  an- 
nounced, and  there  is  a  general  move  ;  everyone  saying,  as  they 
wish  good -night,  what  a  pleasant  evening  they  have  spent, and  no  one 
honestly  thinking  so,  except  the  Rollick  girls,  who  have  made 
great  way  with  the  two  officers,  and  got  them  to  promise  to  come 
over  to  lunch  next  Sunday. 

The  last  of  the  carriages  drives  off,  and  as  Mrs.  Blair  goes  up  to 
bed,  Juliet  lingers  a  moment  in  the  hall,  and  presently  Colonel 
Fleming  comes  out  to  her ;  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  sort  of 
dumb  entreaty  for  mercy. 

'  Are  you  still  angry  with  me  ? '  she  asks  gently. 

'  Angry !  what  can  you  be  thinking  of  ?  how  could  I  be  angry 
with  you  ? '  Something  makes  him  more  than  half  inclined  to  take 
her  into  his  arms  then  and  there,  but  he  resists  the  temptation,  and 
only  says  half  playfully,  half  tenderly — '  Go  to  bed,  child,  and 
don't  take  such  silly  ideas  into  your  head ! ' 

And  Juliet  sprang  upstairs  with  a  blither  step  and  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  she  had  bad  for  some  days. 
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GOOD  STORIES   OF   MAN   AND   OTHER  ANIMALS. 


3-  £u£pcni>cfc  Animation. 

A  JOURNAL  cailed  the   'Loa   Angelos   Star'   recorded    the 
following  incident  at  the  time  it  occurred  : 
A  gentleman  in  that  city  had  a  very  large  and  heautiful  torn 
cit,  which   he  had   reared  from   a  kitten.      It  waa   now  five  years 
"Id,  and  the  two  animals  were  mutually  attached.     Every  morning, 
■MD  the  servant  brought  in  the  water  for  his  master's  tub,  Pubs 
"*J  to  come  in  and  sit  at  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  gaze  with 
^miration  at  his  employer,  and  sometimes'  mew  him  out;  but 
to  a  comer  during  the  tubbing,  which  he  thought    ir- 
:  ni  came  out  again  when  the  biped  was  clothed  and  in  his 
f'ght  mind. 

Oue  day  the  cat  was  seen  in  the  garden  tumbling  over  and 
"ver  in  strong  convulsions,  which  ended  in  its  crawling  feebly 
1,1  to  the  house.  The  master  heard,  and  was  very  sorry,  and 
^^^rched  for  the  invalid,  but  could  not  find  him.  However,  when 
*e  went  up  to  bed  at  night,  there  was  the  poor  creature  stretched 
'*F»on  the  floor  at  the  aide  of  the  bed,  the  very  place  where  he  used 
'°  sit  and  gaze  at  his  master,  and  mew  him  out  of  bed. 

The  gentleman  was  affected  to  tears  by  the  affectionate  creature's 
'leath,  and  his  coming  there  to  die.  He  threw  a  handkerchief 
°>Yer  poor  torn,  and  passed  a  downright  unhappy  night.  He 
'ifetermined,  however,  to  bury  his  bumble  friend  ;  and  no  time  was 
',  the  weather  being  hot.  So,  when  his  servant  came  in 
to  611  his  tub,  he  ordered  a  little  grave  to  be  dug  directly,  and  a 
tox  to  be  found  of  a  suitable  size  to  receive  the  remains. 

Then  he  got  up  ;  and,  instead  of  tubbing,  as  usual,  he  thought 
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he  would  wash  poor  tom's  body  for  interment,  for  it  was  all  stahie 
id  dirty  with  the  mould  of  the  garden. 

He  took  the  body  up,  and  dropped  it  into  the  water  with 
souse. 

Hal  boom  wu  bockq  followed  by  a  furious  splashing,  that  se 
the  water  flying  in  his  face  and  all  about  the  room,  and  away  fl' 
the  eat  through  the  open  window,  as  if  possessed  by  a  devil.  N 
did  the  poor  body  forgive  this  hydropathic  treatment,  althou. 
successful.  He  took  a  perverse  view,  and  had  never  returned 
thu  house  'up  to  the  time  of  our  going  to  press,'  sayi  tin 
Angelas  Star.' 
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The  cat  ia  not  the  only  animal  subject,  to  suspension  of  vil 
power.  Many  men  and  women  have  been  buried  alive  in  tr. 
condition,  especially  on  the  Continent,  where  the  law  cnforc 
speedy  interment.  Even  in  Britain — where  they  do  not  shovel  o* 
into  the  earth  quite  so  fast— live  persons  have  been  buried,  a: 
others  have  had  a  narrow  escape.  I  could  give  a  volume 
instances  at  home  and  abroad.  One  of  them  au  Archbishop,  w 
was  actually  being  carried  in  funeral  procession  on  an  open  hit 
when  he  came  to,  and  objected — in  what  terms  I  know  not ;  b 
the  Scotch  have  an  excellent  formula  in  similar  cases.  It  ni 
thus:  'Bide  ye  yet,  mon;  I  hae  a  deal  mair  mischief  to  i 
firrrst ! ' 

Two  recent  Knglish  eases  I  coidd  certify  to  be  true  :  one,  a  litt 
girl  at  Nuneaton,  who  lay  several  days  without  signs  of  lif 
another,  a  young  lady,  not  known  to  the  public,  but  to  me.  S 
was  dead,  in  medicine  ;  hut  her  mother  refused  to  let  her  be  hurif 
because  there  was  no  sign  of  decomposition,  and  she  did  not  g 
so  deadly  cold  as  others  had  whom  that  mother  had  lost  by  deatr. 

This  girl  remained  unburied  some  days,  till  another  of  Go> 
creatures  put  in  his  word ;  a  tiy  thought  her  worth  biting1,  a 
blood  trickled  from  the  bite.  That  turned  the  scale  of  upink 
and  the  girl  was  recovered,  aDd  is  alive  to  this  day.  However,  t 
curious  reader,  who  desires  to  work  this  vein,  need  go  no  farth 
than  the  index  of  the  'Annual  Register'  and  the  '  Gentlemai 
Magazine,'  As  for  me,  I  must  not  be  tempted  outside  my  immedia 
subject.  The  parallel  I  shall  confine  a  very  large  theme  to 
exact. 

At  the  opening  of  the  century  the  public  facilities  for  anatot 
were  less  than  now.  So  then  robbing  the  churchyards  inw  jim 
a  trade  ;  and  an  egotist  or  two  did  worse ;  they  killed  people  1 
the  small  sum  a  dead  body  fetched. 
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Well,  a  male  body  was  brought  to  a  certain  surgeon  by  a  man 
he  had  often  employed,  and  the  pair  lumped  it  down  on  the  dissect- 
.  and  then  the  vendor  received  his  money  and  went. 

The  anatomist  set  to  work  to  open  the  body ;  but,  in  handling 
it,  lie  fancied  the  limbs  were  not  so  rigid  as  usual,  and  he  took 

■  ik.     Yes,  the  man  was  dead  :  no  pidsation  either.    And 

■  iw  he  was  not  quite-  cold  about  the  region  of  the  heart. 
The  surgeon  doubted ;  he  was  a  humane  man,  and  so,  instead 

of  making  a  fine  transverse  cut,  like  that,  at  which  the  unfortunate 
ntibca  of  '  Man  on  Lescaut'  started  out  of  his  trance  with  a 
shriek,  to  die  in  right  earnest,  he  gave  the  poor  body  a  chance; 
applied  hartshorn,  vinegar,  and  friction,  all  without  success. 
.'Still  he  had  his  doubts ;  though,  to  he  frank,  I  am  not  clear  why  be 
rtill  doubted. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  he  called  in  his  assistant  and  they  took  the 
body  into  the  yard,  turned  a  high  tap  on,  and  discharged  a 
tudl  but  hard-hitting  column  of  water  on  to  the  patient. 
No  effect  was  produced  but  this- —which  an  unscientific  eye 
might  have  passed  over — the  skin  turned  slightly  pink  in  one  or 
two  places,  under  the  fall  of  water. 

Tht-  surgeon  thought  this  a  strong  proof  life  was  not  extinct; 
but,  not  to  overdo  it,  he  wrapped  the  man  in  blankets  for  a  time, 
drenched  him  again,  letting  the  water  strike  him  bard 
□  the  head  and  the  heart  in  particular- 
He   followed  this  treatment  up,  till  at  last  the  man's  eyes 
winked,  and  then  he  gasped,  and  presently  he  gulped,  and  by-and- 
ry  he  groaned,  and  eventually  uttered  loud  and  fearful  cries,  as 
:iiing  with  death. 
In  a  word,  he  came  to,  and  the  surgeon  put  him  into  a  warm 
-d,  and,  as  Medicine  has  its  fashions,  and  bleeding  was  the  panacea 
thai   day,  he  actually  took  blood  from  the  poor  body.     This 
■   sent  him  back  to  the  place  from  whence  he  came- 
te  grave,  to  wit.  ;  but  somehow  it  did  not:    and    next    day  the 
river  showed  him  with  pride  to  several  visitors ;  and  prepared 
d  article. 

Resur rectus  was  well  fed,  and,  being  a  pauper,  was  agreeable 

it  bed  for  ever,  and  eat  the  bread  of  science.     But,  as 

»  railed  on,  his  preserver  got  tired  of  that.     However,  he  had 

>  giro  him  a  suit  of  his  own  clothes  to  get  rid  of  him.     Did  1  say 

■a?  I  must  have  meant  days. 

lie  never  did  get  rid  of  him;  the  fellow  used  to  call  at 
intervals,  and  demand  charity,  urging  that  the  surgeon  had  taken 
.  a  condition  in  which  he  felt  neither  hunger,  thirst,  nor 
misery  ;  and  so  was  now  bound  to  supply  his  natural  needs. 
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However,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this  painful  part  of  the  picture, 
lest  learned  and  foreseeing  men  should,  from  the  date  of  reading 
this  article,  confine  resuscitation  to  quadrupeds. 

To  conclude  with  the  medical  view.  To  resuscitate  animals 
who  seem  dead,  but  are  secretly  alive,  drop  them  into  water  from — 
or  else  drop  water  on  them  from — a  sufficient  height* 
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OR.  CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IS  AS  ENGLISH 
COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Book  II.  (continued).— Chapter  II. 

Thb  blinds  were  half-down  in  the  dining-room,  to  keep  out  the 
brilliant  summer  sun,  and  the  luncheon  table  shone  whitely  in  the 
soft  gloom,  lookiDg  very  cool  aud  refreshing  with  its  green  ferns 
and  flowers  and  its  day-lit  glimmer  of  glass  and  silver.  The  guests 
dropped  in  by  ones  and  twos.  Dr.  Jenkinson  alone  was  absent,  He 
had  been  up  late  last  night,  writing  his  sermon,  or,  to  speak  more 
truly,  doctoring  up  an  old  one ;  he  had,  too,  been  at  more  than  usual 
pains  in  the  delivery  of  it ;  and  what  with  these  two  labours,  and 
the  gas-light,  and  the  draughts  upon  the  stage,  lie  was  now  suffer- 
ing from  a  head-ache  which  inclined  him  to  keep  his  room.  This 
was  soon  generally  known,  and  an  unlooked-for  prospect  of  freely 
discussing  the  sermon  at  luncheon  dawned  accordingly  upon  nearly 
every  one. 

Mr.  Stockton  and  Miss  Merton  were  amongst  the  first  in  the 
dining-room.  Both  had  gone  up  to  one  of  the  open  windows,  and 
rfightly  raising  the  blind,  were  looking  out  at  the  lovely  view 
before  them — the  sea,  the  marble  terrace,  and  the  green  shrubs ; 
and  were  listening  to  the  clear  singing  of  a  bird.  Mr.  Stockton 
had  been  much  struck  with  the  strictly  prosaic  style  of  Dr.  JeDkin 
ton's  discourse,  and  he  had  been  secretly  contrasting  this  with  the 
more  impassioned  character  of  his  own  mind.  The  contrast  was 
now  »pccially  brought  home  to  him  by  his  own  deeply-moved 
feelings  as  be  thus  looked  out  upon  Nature  ;  and,  as  he  exclaimed 
*  Beautiful! — beautiful!'  several  times  in  a  half-whisper,  he  trusted 
lhat  the  expression  which  he  put  into  the  word  conveyed  some 
notion  to  Miss  Merton  of  all  that  was  going  on  within  him. 
Presently  I.ady  Ambrose  entered,  saying  in  a  severe  voice  to  some 
one  who  was  behind  her,  'No;  I  certainly  don't  think  that  Dr. 
Jenkinson  has  much  poetry.'  Mr.  Stockton  was  only  balC-coii%c.\.Q\M 
that  he  heard  these  words ;  still,  he  did  hear  them  •,  and.  m  wft&» 
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occult  way  they  wrought  in  his  active  mind,  for  he  put  his  hands 

into  the  pockets  of  his  coat-tails,  he  slightly  raised  his  head,  and 

exclaimed  suddenly  in  his  singularly  melodious  voice,  still  looking 

out  of  the  window — 

Sweet  bird,  whose  warble,  wild  and  sweet, 
Rings  Eden  through  the  budded  quicks, 
Oh,  tell  us  where  the  senses  mix  ! 
Oh,  tell  us  where  the  passions  meet ! 

He  looked  round  for  some  response  from  Miss  Merton ;  but  she 
was  gone.  He  only — what  somewhat  disconcerted  him — heard 
Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  had  just  entered,  saying  to  the  man  nearest 
her,  i  I  always  thought  what  a  very  odd  question  that  was  to  ask  a 
bird — a  bird,  of  all  creatures.' 

The  man  nearest  her  happening  to  be  Mr.  Storks,  she  met  with 
no  response. 

Mr.  Stockton  moved  towards  the  table. 

'No,'  he  said,  looking  towards  Lady  Ambrose  as  he  seated 
himself;  '  I'm  afraid  our  friend's  forte  is  certainly  not  poetry.' 

4  Surely,'  said  Donald  Gordon  with  extreme  solemnity  of 
manner  and  only  a  slight  twinkle  in  his  eye, '  his  forte  is  some- 
thing far  better.  Poetry  can  only  make  us  happy  for  a  little 
while.  Such  doctrines  as  we  have  heard  this  morning  ought  to 
make  us  happy  always.' 

Lady  Ambrose  herself  was  in  doubt  what,  altogether,  to  think 
of  the  matter.  More  than  half  her  heart  inclined  her  to  look  upon 
Dr.  Jenkinson  as  a  valuable  ally  ;  but  there  was  yet,  all  the  while, 
a  fatal  something  that  whispered  to  her  a  vague  distrust  of  him. 
She  was  therefore  waiting  anxiously  to  hear  what  would  be  said  by 
others,  before  taking  any  side  herself;  her  mind  all  the  while 
being  busy  with  the  profoundest  questions.  This  suspense  of 
judgment  produced  a  certain  gravity  and  depression  in  her,  which 
was  visible  on  her  face,  and  which  seemed  to  communicate  itself 
to  nearly  every  one  at  her  end  of  the  table.  For  Lady  Ambrose 
was  a  communicative  woman.  Her  spirits,  good  or  bad,  were 
generally  caught  by  those  near  her.  Mr.  Herbert's  spirits,  however, 
seemed  to  need  no  one  else  to  depress  them.  Low,  slow,  and  me- 
lancholy, his  accents  at  once  caught  the  ear  of  Lady  Ambrose. 

c  I  have  heard  to-day,'  he  said  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  who  was  sitting 
next  him,  c  an  entirely  new  and  in  every  way  memorable  doctrine, 
which  I  never  heard  before  from  the  mouth  of  man,  woman,  or 
child ;  nor  can  I  tell  by  what  steps  any  human  being  could  have 
arrived  at  it.  I  have  heard  that  the  world —  the  world  as  it  is — 
could  not  be  better  than  it  is ;  that  there  is  no  real  sorrow  in  it — • 
no  real  evil — no  real  sin.' 
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•Poor  Dr.  Jenkinson  !  *  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  also  in  a  melancholy 
nice ;  •  I  suppose  be  has  never  loved.' 

'  I'm  sure  you  ought  not  to  say  so,'  said  Leslie, ( considering  the 
Mentions  he  paid  yon  last  night.' 

'  Ah  ! '  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  a  peculiar  shadowy  smile  flicker- 
inyover  harfec«,'that  was  only  gallantry,  Mr.  Leslie.  I'm  sure 
tUt  was  not  real  love.' 

Luly  Ambrose  was  very  indignant  with  Leslie  for  having  given 
tita  conversation  this  turn.  She  was  anxiously  waiting  to  hear 
riltl  Mr.  Herbert  would  Bay  more.  But  Mr.  Herbert  relapsed 
into  silence.  Mr.  Stockton's  voice,  however,  became  at  this 
Hnori  audible;  and  Lady  Ambrose  turned  all  her  attention  to 
him, 

'The  whole  teachings  of  that  sehoul,"  In-  was  saying — bis  voice 
also  was  melancholy — '  have  always  seemed  to  me  nothing  more  than 
*  few  fragments  of  science  imperfectly  understood,  obscured  by  a 
fas  fragments  of  Christianity  imperfectly  remembered.' 

Lady  Ambrose  still  remained  in  doubt. 

1  You  forget,'  said  Leslie,  '  that  Dr.  Jenkinson's  Christianity  is 
really  a  new  firm  trading  under  an  old  name,  and  trying  to  pur- 
foodwill  of  the  former  establishment.' 

l^ady  Ambrose's  faith  in  the  doctor  begun  to  strengthen.  She 
felt  sure  at  that  moment  that  whatever  Leslie  spoke  lightly  of 
would  be  something  of  which  she  would  approve.  Again,  however, 
Mr.  Herbert's  accents  arrested  her. 

•  it  i>  simply,"  tie  was  saying  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  evidently  alluding 
to  the  same  subject — '  it  is  simply  our  modern  atheism,  trying  to 
hide  its  own  nakedness,  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  prudish  part  of 
the  public,  in  the  cast  grave-clothes  of  a  Christ  who,  whether  He 
be  risen  or  no,  is  very  certainly,  as  the  angel  said,  not  here.' 

Lady  Ambrose  was  again  in  doubt. 

■  All  discussion  of  such  subjects  seems  to  mc  but  a  diseased  ac- 
tivity,' said  Mr.  Rose,  raising  languidly  a  white,  deprecating  hand. 

Lady  Ambrose  was  bewildered. 

'  In  his  main  point,'  said  Mr.  Stinks  with  severe  dogmatism, 
put-diig  .'iside  his  quasi-religious  manner  of  expressing  it — which, 
his  position,  may  be  pardoned— I  conceive  Dr.  Jenkin- 
son to  have  been  entirely  right.' 

The  mind  of  Lady  Ambrose  at  once  cleared.  This  fatal  oom- 
roendation  of  Mr.  Storks  confirmed  her  worst  suspicions.  The 
gloom  on  her  face  deepened,  and  she  had  a  look  almost  of  distress 
about  her  as  she  turned  to  Laurence. 

•  You  look  tired,'  he  said  to  her. 

•  V,."  -air)  Lady  Ambrose,  wearily:  'at  least,  peiXviy-  \  tt&  'J- 


little.  Do  you  know,  I  always  think  one  feels  rather  dull  if  one 
doesn't  get  the  letters  one  expects.' 

'  Perhaps  yoti  don't,  know,'  said  Laurence,  '  that  the  letters  you 
got  this  morning  were  only  those  of  last  night's  post.  Our  Sunday 
letters  we  are  obliged  to  send  for,  and  they  don't  generally  come 
till  later  on  in  the  day.' 

'  Really  I '  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose,  with  surprise.  A  smile 
slowly  spread  over  her  face ;  her  frank  eyes  lit  up  again.  *  The 
Duchess  couldn't  have  forgotten  it,'  she  said  to  herself  half- 
consciously.  Strangely  enough,  a  new  warmth,  it  seemed,  had 
dawned  upon  her,  and  her  ice-bound  gloom  liegan  to  thaw — to 
thaw  only,  however,  not  to  evaporate.  It  did  not  go ;  it  only 
became  voluble. 

'  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Laurence,'  sho  said,  '  I  have  been  thinking 
over  and  over  again  about  many  of  the  tilings  that  were  said  last 
night;  and  I  really  am  afraid  that  the  world  is  getting  very  bud. 
It  is  very  sad  to  think  so;  but,  with  all  this  infidelity  and  wicked- 
ness of  which  we  hear  so  much,  I'm  afraid  it  is  true.  For  my 
own  part,  you  know,  there  is  nothing  I  dislike  so  much  as  to  hear 
the  Bible  profanely  spoken  about ;  though,  of  course,  I  know  one 
is  tempted  sometimes  to  make  jokes  out  of  it  oneself.  And  then,' 
Lady  Ambrose  added — her  ideas  did  not  always  follow  one  another 
in  the  strictest  order — '  hardly  a  week  passes  without  some  new 
scandal.  I  had  a  letter  only  this  morning,  telling  me  all  the 
particulars  about  Colonel  Eardly  and  poor  Lady  Arthur.  And 
that  man,  you  know — just  fancy  it ! — it  will  not  be  very  long  before 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  receive  him  again.  However,'  said  Lady 
Ambrose,  with  a  slightly  more  cheerful  accent, '  that  sort  of  thing, 
I  believe,  is  confined  to  us.  The  middle  classes  are  all  right — at 
least,  one  always  hears  so.' 

At  this  moment  Lord  Allen's  voice  was  heard. 

'  But  now,'  Lady  Ambrose  went  on  to  Laurence,  very  slightly 
moving  her  head  in  the  direction  of  Lord  Allen,  and  speaking  in 
a  low  tone, '  how  different  he  is  I ' 

Lady  Ambrose  had  the  greatest  admiration  for  Lord  Allen, 
though  her  acquaintance  with  him  had  hitherto  been  of  the  slight- 
est ;  and  Laurence,  not  knowing  how  to  respond  to  all  her  late  re- 
marks, was  glad  that  her  attention  was  thus  called  elsewhere. 

'  Don't  you  think,'  Allen  was  saying,  half  addressing  himself  to 
Mr.  Herbert,  half  to  Mr.  Luke,  'that,  though  things  :is  they 
are  in  ourdaysmaybe  worse  than  they  have  ever  been  bafttro, 
there  aTe  yet  in  the  minds  of  our  generation  ideas  of  things  as  they 
might  be,  that  are  in  advance  of  what  has  ever  been  before  ?  I  know 
quite  well  that  society  now  is  without  any  definite  structure ;  and 


the  hardest  thing  in  the  world  for  one  member  of  the 
politic  to  perform  its  functions  with  regard  to  the  others.  I 
fV-el  this  array  moment.  I  feel,  too,  how  utterly  without  a  Tcligion 
we  are '(Lady  Ambrose  started) — 'at  least,  a  religion  that  one  man 
can  express  to  another,  and  that,  can  enable  men  to  act  in  concert. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  higher  class  of  con- 
ceptions, both  of  religion  and  morals,  is  forming  itself  in  the  minds 
of  thinking  men — a  purer,  more  unselfish  morality,  a  more  liberal 
social  system.' 

•Perfectly  true,  Lord  Atlen,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  'perfectly  true  I 
It  is  indeed  the  very  essence  of  the  cultured  classes  to  be  beyond 
their  time — to  have,  indeed,  every  requisite  for  making  everything 
better,  except  the  practical  power.  As  you  say,  what  man's  life  ought 
to  be — what  true  morality  is— what  is  true  sense,  and  what  is  true 
nonsense — these  are  matters  never  at  any  time  distinguished  so 
truly  as  by  some  of  us  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Only,  unfortunately,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  sighing  slowly,  and  looking 
round  the  table,  *  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  world  at  large  hampers 
and  hinders  such  men  as  these,  so  that  all  that  their  teaching  and 
their  insight  can  do,  is  only  to  suggest  a  Utopia  in  the  future,  in- 
stead of  leading  to  any  reality  in  the  present.' 

*  All  my  happiness  in  in  a  kind  of  Utopia,'  said  Mrs,  Sinclair, 
dreamily. 

'  Yes— yes,"  said  Mr.  Luke,  wearily  ;  'so  in  these  days  must  be 
t  be  happiness  of  all  of  us — except  that  of  the  world  at  large.' 

Mr.  Storks  was  here  heard  clearing  his  throat.  With  an  omi- 
nous pugilistic  smile  he  turned  towards  Mr.  Luke. 

'Are  you  quite  sure,'  he  said, 'that  the  reason  why  your  friends 
do  nothing  practical  is  not  because  they  will  build  Utopias  '(  I, 
as  I  have  already  said,  entirely  hold  with  Dr.  .Tenkinson  that  the 
world  is  as  good  as  it  can  be— has,  indeed,  been  always  as  good  as 
it  could  have  been — has,  that  is,  been  always  persistently  progress- 
ing by  one  constant  course  of  evolution.  I  don't  myself  profess  to 
lie  a  student  of  history;  but,  as  far  as  I  at  all  understand  its  teach- 
ings, the  one  thing  it  most  clearly  shows  to  us  is,  that  what  strikes 
1  observer  as  simply  the  decadence  of  old  orders  of 
things,  is  really,  under  the  surface,  the  birth  of  the  new.  Indeed,' 
sjid  Mr.  .Storks,  shrugging  his  shoulders,  *  of  course  it  must  he  so. 
We  are  all  part  of  Nature  ;  and,  little  as  we  think  it,  (Fear*  all  work- 
ing together  by  invincible  and  inviolable  laws.  Nature  will  have 
her  own  way;  and  those  who  have  studied  her  carefully  know  that 
her  way  is  always  the  best.  Even  supposing  we  could  transplant 
ourselves  into  eome  different,  some  more  advanced,  state  of  society 
— pooh! — do  you  think  we  fhouhl  be  any   happier  then-*?       K* 
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much  happier,  I  suppose,  as  you  or  I  should  be  if  we  WWB  trans- 
lated into  the  heaven  our  nurses  used  to  tell  us  of,  where  nothing 
was  done  but  to  sing  Tate  and  Brady's  psalms  with  the  angels  to 
all  eternity.  The  air  of  our  own  age  is  the  only  air  fit  for  us. 
In  any  other  we  should  languish.' 

'  I    languish    in   this,'   said    Mr.    Luke,   looking   up   to 
ceiling. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than  Mr.  Saiindi 
exclaimed,  in  his  most  excited  anil  shrillest  voice,  'I  deny  it— I 
entirely  deny  it ! ' 

Mr.  Luke  was  thunderstruck.  Even  Mr.  Storks  WSB  taken 
aback  by  the  audacity  of  the  contradiction ;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  company,  they  could  not  conceive  where  ou  earth  Mr.  Bawutegnl 
had  left  his  manners.  Mr.  Storks,  however,  was  still  more  aston- 
ished, and  still  Kiss  pleased,  when  lie  discovered,  its  Mr.  Saunders 
proceeded,  what  was  the  real  meaning  of  his  speech. 

'  I  entirely  deny,"  Mr.  launders  went  on,  '  that  the  ways  of 
Nature  are  the  best  ways.  I  maintain,  on  the  contrary,  that 
Nature  is  the  most  odious  of  things — that  the  whole  universe  in 
constructed  on  the  most  hateful  principles;  in  fact,  that  out  of 
the  primordial  atoms  only  one  good  thing  has  developed  itself, 
and  that  is  the  one  thing  that  is  usually  opposed  to  Nature — the 
reason  of  man.' 

Mr.  Storks  turned  sharply  round,  and  stared  at  Mr.  Saunders, 
with  an  indescribable  expression  that  at  once  reduced  the  young 
man  to  silence ;  and  then  said  to  him,  in  a  voice  of  grim  unconcern, 
'  May  I  trouble  you  for  the  mustard  ? '  The  unexpectedness  of 
this  utterance  completed  the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  Saunders.  Mr. 
Storks  took  some  mustard,  and  then  again  addressed  himself  to 
Mr.  Luke. 

'  You  see,'  he  said,  'what  I  take  to  be  civilisation  is  the  gradual 
self-adaptation  of  the  human  organism  to  its  environment — an 
adaptation  which  must  take  place,  and  any  attempts  to  hinder 
which  are  simply  neither  more  nor  less  than  disease.  Progress  is 
a  thing  that  will  continue  despite  the  opposition  of  individuals. 
Its  tendencies  are  beyond  the  control  of  individuals,  ami  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  at  large, — not— if  you  will  forgive 
me  the  word — in  the  crotchets  of  this  or  that  thinker.  And  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  hopeful  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
present  day,  that  men  are  learning  generally  to  recognise  this 
truth — that  they  are  learning  not  to  cry  out.  against  progress,  but 
to  investigate  its  grand  and  inevitable  laws,  and  submit  them- 
selves willingly  to  them.  And  the  tendency  of  our  own  day  is,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  a  tendency  towards  firm,  solid,  verifiable  knowledge, 


:; 
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and,  as  a  result  of  this,  towards  the  acquisition  of  a  firm  and  solid 
happiness  also.' 

•  To  me,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  'it  seams  rather  that  thtr  only  hope 

nt  age  lies  in  the  possibility  of  some  individual  wiser 
than  the  rest  getting  the  necessary  power,  and  in  the  most  arbi- 
trary way  possible  putting  a  stop  to  this  progress — utterly  stamp- 
ing out  and  obliterating  every  general  tendency  peculiar  to  our 
own  time.  Mr.  Storks  will  perhaps  think  nit*  very  foolish.  Per- 
haps I  am.  I  freely  own  that  I  could  more  easily  tell  a  good  action 
if  I  saw  it,  thau  a  good  piece  of  protoplasm,  aud  that  I  think  the 
discovery  of  a  holy  moral  law,  by  which  an  individual  may  live, 
•  if  Infinitely  more  importance  than  the  discovery  of  all  the  laws  of 
progress  in  the  world.  But  let  Mr.  Storks  despise  me,  and  not  be 
angry  with  me ' 

•  My  dear  sir,"  interposed  Mr.  Storks,  with  a  gruff  courtesy,  'why 

I  1I0  either  the  one  or  the  other?' 

•  Because,'  said  Mr.  Herbert,  slightly  waving  his  hand,  and 
speaking  with  great  emphasis,  'had  I  only  the  power,  I  would  my- 
aftf  put  a  forcible  stop  to  all  this  evolution.  I  would  make  a 
clean  sweep  of  al!  the  improvements  that  the  present  day  so  mucb 
vaunts.  I  would  collect  an  army  of  strong,  serviceable,  honest 
workmen,  and  send  them  to  blow  up  Manchester,  and  Birmingham, 
and  Liverpool,  and  Leeds,  and  Wolverliatnpton- ' 

•  And  all  the  artisans  in  them  ? '  asked  Mr.  Storks. 

'  Well,1  said  Mr.  Herbert,  smiling, 4 1  would,  perhaps,  give  the 
artisans  notice  of  this  gunpowder  plot  of  mine.     And  yet  their 
existence  has  always  presented  a  painful  difficulty  to  me.     For  if 
-  other  life,  I  think  they  have  a  very  bad  time  of  it  here; 
and  if  there  is  another  life,  I  think  that  they  will  certainly  be 
damned.      But  it  is  not  only  Manchester  and   Birmingham  that  I 
».niM  Mow  up.      I  would  blow  up  also  every  anatomical  museum 
■;i  r'h,  land,  Bare  Buch  aa  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of 
yiuftiwi'iiiiil  doctors.     I  would  destroy  every  railway,  and  nearly 
every  steam-engine;  and  I  would  do  a  number  of  other  things  of 
t,  by  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for  a  better  state  of 
wviety.      Indeed,  so  far  am  I  from  believing  that  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent and  better  state  of  society  is  unthinkable,  that  \  believe  it 
to  be  not  impracticable;  and  I  am  at  the  present  moment  collect- 
ing money,  from  such  as  will  here  and  there  confide  in  me,  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  land,  and  of  founding  a  community  upon 
what  seem  to  me  to  be  true  and  healthful  principles— a  Utopia,  in 
lie  in  which  I  trust  may  be  realised  once  again  upon  the 
earth  those  two  things  to  which  we  are  now  such  strangers — order 
■ 
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'  I  once  began  a  book  about  justice,'  said  La 
model  of  Plato's  Republic' 

'  What  1b  Plato's  Republic  ? '  said  Lady  Ambrose.     '  Tell  me.' 

'  It  is  a  book,'  said  Laurence,  '  wbieb  describes  the  me  I  tug  of 
a  party  of  friends,  who  fell  discussing  high  topics  just  as  wo  are 
doing,  and,  amongst  others,  What  is  justice  1 " 

'  What  ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose.  '  Did  not  they  know 
that?' 

'  You  forget,'  said  Laurence,  '  that  Ibis  was  very  long  ago.' 

'To  be  sure,'  said  Lady  Ambrose;  'and  they  were  of  course  ;.l! 
heathens.  Well— and  what  conclusions  did  they  come  to  as  to  tin1 
nature  of  justice  ?' 

'At  first,'  said  Laurence,  'though  Socrates  himself  was  amongst 
them,  they  were  all  completely  at  a  loss  how  to  define  it.  But 
at  last  they  hit  upon  the  notion  of  constructing  an  ideal  perfect- 
state,  in  which  of  course  justice  would  be  lurking  somewhere. 
Now  there  are  in  life,  Plato  says,  four  great  virtue* — wisdom, 
courage,  temperance,  and  justice;  and  no  sooner  has  the  ideal 
state  been  constructed,  than  it  appears  that  three  of  these  virtues 
are  specially  illustrated  and  embodied,  each  in  a  particular  class 
of  citizens.  Thus,  wisdom  is  speedily  embodied  in  the  theoretical 
politicians  and  religious  speculators  of  the  day;  courage  is  em- 
bodied in  the  practical  men  who  maintain  and  execute  the  regula- 
tions and  orders  of  the  philosophers  ;  and  temperance  is  embodied 
in  the  commercial  and  industrial  classes,  who  loyally  submit 
themselves  to  their  betters,  and  refrain  from  meddling  in  matters 
that  are  too  high  for  them.  And  now,  where  is  justice?  In  what 
class  is  that  embodied  specially  ? ' 

'In  the  judges  and  the  magistrates  and  the  policemen,' said 
Lady  Ambrose. 

'  No,*  said  Laurence ;  '  it  is  peculiar  to  no  class.  It  resides 
in  all.  It  is  that  virtue  which  enables  the  others  to  exist  and  to 
continue.* 

'  But  surety,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  all  that  is  not  what  we  mean 
by  justice  now?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  said  Laurence ;  '  and  my  book  was  designed  to 
investigate  what  justice  is,  as  it  exists  now.  I,  like  Plato,  con- 
structed a  state,  making  it,  however,  a  real  rather  than  an  ideal 
picture.  But  when  I  had  done  this,  I  could  find  no  earnest  thinking 
class  to  represent  wisdom;  no  class  of  practical  politicians  that 
would  carry  out  even  the  little  wisdom  they  knew,  and  so  repreaeol 
courage ;  and  certainly  no  commercial  or  industrial  class  that 
would  refrain  for  a  single  day  from  meddling  in  matters  that  were 
too  high  for  them,  and  so  represent  temperance.     So  I  analysed 
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life  in  a  somewhat  different  way.  I  divided  it  into  happiness, 
misery,  and  justice,  I  then  at  once  discovered  that  the  rich 
represented  all  the  happiness  of  which  we  are  now  capable,  and 
the  poor  all  the  misery;  and  that  justice  was  that  which  set  this 
itate  of  things  going  and  enabled  it  to  continue.' 

'Ah.  Laurence!'  exclaimed  Mr.  Herbert,  clapping  his  hands 
gently  in  sad  soft  applause,  '  I  like  that.  I  wish  you  had  worked 
out  this  idea  more  fully.' 

'Suppose,'  exclaimed  Leslie,  suddenly,  '  that  we  try  this  after- 
noon to  construct  a  Utopia  ourselves.  Let  us  try  and  embody 
oui  notions  of  life  as  it  ought  to  be  in  a  new  Republic' 

'Well,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  I  am  not  a  Conservative;  I  don't 
object.  I'm  sure  at  any  rate  that  there  is  much  we  could  all  of 
na  alter,  if  we  only  had  our  own  way.' 

'  Much,'  said  Lady  Grace,  with  severe  briskness. 
'Much,'  said  Miss  Merton,  with  a  soft,  half  serious  smile. 
'Much,'  said  Lord  Allen,  catching  eagerly  at  the  idea. 
'  Well,  then,"  said  Laurence,  '  let  us  all  do  our  best  to  give 
those  airy  somethings,  our  aspirations,  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name.' 

The  majority  of  the  company  took  very  kindly  to  the  proposal, 
lady  Grace  was  especially  pleased,  as  it  seemed  to  provide  at  onee 
»  whole  afternoon's  occupation  for  the  party ;  and  it  was  arranged 
accordingly  that  after  luncheon  they  should  adjourn  for  castle- 
building  to  a  shady  spot  in  the  garden. 

Chapter  III. 

Laubbkcb's  gardens,  which  had  been  laid  out  and  planted  with 
peat  care  by  hia  uncle,  were  in  what  had  been  designed  to  be  a 
highly  classical  style.  There  was  formal  made  ground  in  many 
places — broad  flights  of  steps  flanked  hy  gods  and  goddesses,  long 
straight  terraces  set  with  vases  and  Irish  yews.  Busts  of  orators, 
poets,  and  philosophers,  with  Latin  inscriptions,  glimmered  in 
roves  of  laurel ;  and  scaly  Tritons,  dappled  with  green  lichens, 
xtuted  up  twinkling  water  in  the  middle  of  gleaming  basins. 
itit  Nature  here  had  been  too  strong  for  art.  The  uneven 
character  of  the  ground  had  conquered  all  efforts  at  any  general 
ity.  Walk  led  into  walk  without  any  order ;  the  artificial 
und  gradually  died  away  into  natural  undulations  ;  everywhere 
p  eye  lost  itself  in  a  confusion  of  luxuriant  foliage ;  the  velvet  of 
c  green  turf  was  entirely  English;  the  smell  of  English  flowers 
is  in  the  air.  The  whole  place  seemed,  indeed,  a  wilderness  of 
into  which  the  classical  element  had  quite  melted — as 
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it  does  in  Goethe's  Helena — and  the  steps,  terraces,  statues, 
and  Latin  inscriptions,  impressed  the  mind  only  as  a  soft  sigh 
for  the  past,  that  could  not  even  conjure  back  a  shadow  of  its 
reality. 

The  gardens  to-day  were  looking  at  their  loveliest.  There 
was  an  unusual  freshness  in  the  warm  summer  air.  Beyond  the 
green  shrubs  the  sea  shone  bright  and  blue;  and  through  lite 
shrubs  the  sea-breeze  moved  and  whispered. 

Guided  by  Lady  Grace,  the  guests  gradually  converged  at'te^r 
luncheon  towards  the  appointed  spot,  straggling  thither  by  various 
ways,  and  in  desultory  groups.  Laurence  strolled  slowly  on  behinxl 
with  Miss  Merton,  choosing  a  path  which  none  of  the  others  li:i«l 
taken. 

'  How  delicious  this  is  I '  said  Miss  Merton,  lifting  her  hat  t-  * 
enjoy  the  breeze  upon  her  forehead.  'Nobody  could  bo  in  b»  ■ 
spirits  in  a.  place  like  this.  There  is  something  so  fresh  and  Uvin  ^^ 
everywhere,  and  even  when  we  lose  sight  of  the  sea  we  sti^s* 
bear  it.' 

'  Yea,'  aaid  Laurence.    '  I  believe  these  gardens  are  like  Ke»t*" 
island.     There  is  no  recess  in  them 

Not  haunted  by  die  murmurous  sound  of  waves.' 


'  And  how  exquisitely  everything  is  kept. !'  said  Miss  Merton, 
as  they  turned  up  a  narrow  winding  walk,  thickly  set  on  cither 
side  with  carefully- trimmed  laurels. 

Everything  was,  indeed,  as  Miss  Merton  said, kept  with  the  most 
perfect  care.  Not  a  weed  was  on  the  grey  gravel ;  not  a  single 
laurel  twig  called  for  pruning.  Every  vase  they  passed  was  full  of 
the  most  delicious  flowers;  birds  sang  overhead  in  the  branches  of 
limes  and  of  acacia-trees.  Everything  seemed  to  be  free  from 
care,  and  to  l>e  laughing,  light  of  heart,  in  the  bright  weather. 

*  I  am  taking  you  this  way,'  said  Laurence, '  because  I  waj 
show  you  what  I  think  may  interest  you.' 

As  he  spoke  these  words,  a  sudden  bend  in  the  walk  brought 
them  face  to  face  with  something  that  gave  Miss  Merton  a  sudden 
sensation  of  surprise.  It  was  a  small  classical  portico  built  in  a 
style  of  the  most  severe  simplicity,  through  which  by  au  iron  gate 
one  passed  into  an  open  apace  beyond.  What  surprised  Miss 
Merton  on  seeing  this  was  the  singular  sense  of  desolation  and 
dreariness  that  seemed  all  at  once  to  come  over  her.  The  iron 
gates  before  her  were  a  mass  of  rust ;  the  portico,  which  had  once 
been  white,  was  weather-stained  into  a  dismal  grey;  the  stone, 
too,  it  was  built  of,  was  scaling  oft'  in  almost  every  place,  and  the 
fragments   lay   unheeded   as  they   bad  fallen   upon  the  ground. 


■<■■  rroti 
her. 

want  to 
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Here,  amongst  even  thing  that  spoke  of  the  utmost  care,  was  one 

object    that    spoke    of  entire    forgetfulness    and     neglect.     They 

approached  in   silence,  and  .Miss    Morton  looked   in   through  the 

bars  of  the  rusty  gate.     The  scene  that  met  her  eyes  was  one  of 

i  desolation  still.     It  was  a  circular  plot  of  ground,  fenced 

round  by  a  low  stone  wall  that  was  surmounted  by  spiked  railings. 

It  looked  as  though  it  might  have  been  once  a  flower  garden,  but 

was  now  a  wilderness.     Outside   its  boundary  rose  the  rare  and 

Uauiiful   trees  of  the  happy-tended   shrubberies.      Inside   were 

lettles,  brambles,  and  long  weedy  grass.     Nothing  else  was  visible 

n  this  desolate  enclosure  but  three  cypresses,  apparently  of  various 

-iges,  the  two  smaller  planted  near  together,  the  third,  and   by  fur 

!:.■  largest,  standing  apart  by  itself. 

Miss  Merton  was  quite  at  a  loss  what  to  make  of  this  strange 
spot;  and,  as  Laurence  was  feeling  in  his  pocket  for  the  key,  she 
asked  him  if  it  had  anything  to  do  with  breeding  pheasants. 

'  Do  you  see  what  is  written  above    the  gate  ?  '  said  Laurence. 
Mi--    Merton    looked,  and  detected  a   dim   inscription,  whose 
Wters  still  retained  a  glimmer  of  fading  gold. 
'  I'iin  yuu  read  it?'  said  Laurence. 

'  Neqiie  haroni,  quas  colis,  arlrarum 
Te,  prater  invisaui  cupresaum, 
Ulla  brevtsm  uuminuin  sequetur. 

"Of  all  these  trees  which  you  love  so,  the  hated  cypress  only 
shall  follow  its  master,  and  l>e  faithful  to  him  in  his  narrow 
house."      But  come — let  us  go  inside,  if  you  are  not  afraid  of  the 

They  passed  through  the  gate,  which  gave  a  low  wail  upon  its 
tinges,  and  Miss  Merton  followed  Laurence,  knee-deep  in  grass 
and  nettles,  to  the  smallest  of  the  three  cypress-trees.  There 
Laurence  paused.  At  the  foot  of  the  tree  Miss  Merton  saw  a  fiat 
dab  of  marble,  with  something  written  upon  it  ;  and  for  the  first 
lime  she  felt  certain  that  she  must  be  in  a  place  of  graves. 

•This,'  said  Laurence,  pointing  to  the  little  cyprwa,  '  mi 
planted  only  five  years  ago,  ten  days  before  the  poor  old  man  died 
•bo  now  sleeps  under  it.  That  is  the  inscription  he  himself  chose, 
and  he  had  that  very  stone  slab  brought  to  his  bedside  to  look  at 
during  his  last  illness.     This  is  my  uncle's  grave. 

Omni*  nmrinr.  nullnqui-  pin  mei 
Vitalii t  Libit iuiini. 
"I   shall  wholly  die,  and    there   is  no  part  of  me  that  will  escape 
of  death."     That,  and   that  alone,  he  chose  to  have 
1 1  r  him.' 
Laurence  spoke  with  much  feeling,  and  for  a  moment  covered 
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his  eyes  with  his  hands.  Miss  Merton  was  so  much  surprised  that 
she  hardly  knew  what  response  to  make. 

'  But  does  nohody  take  any  care  of  this  place  ? '  at  last  she 
said. 

'  No,' said  Laurence.  *  By  his  own  last  orders,  nobody.  But  come 
— you  must  look  at  this  too.'  And  he  motioned  her  towards  the 
neighbouring  cypress. 

At  the  foot  of  this,  almost  hidden  by  the  long  grass,  Miss 
Merton  saw  something  that  surprised  her  still  more  strangely.  It 
was  the  statue  of  a  woman  half  reclining  in  a  languid  attitude 
on  a  block  of  hewn  marble.  The  figure  was  full  and  beautiful, 
and  the  features  of  the  face  were  singularly  line;  but  there  was 
something  in  the  general  effect  that  struck  oue  at  the  first  moment 
as  not  pleasing.  What  slight  drapery  there  was,  was  disposed 
meretriciously  over  the  rounded  limbs ;  on  the  arms  were  heavy 
bracelets  ;  one  of  the  hands  held  a  half-inverted  wine-cup,  and  the 
other  was  laid  negligently  on  a  heap  of  coins.  But  what  jarred 
most  upon  the  feelings  was  the  face,  with  its  perfect  features. 
For  a  cold  sneer  was  fixed  upon  the  full  mouth  and  the  fine 
nostrils;  and  the  eyes,  with  a  leer  of  petulant  sensuality,  seemed 
to  be  fixed  for  ever  upon  the  flat  neighbouring  gravestone. 

'This  cypress,'  said  Laurence,  'is  much  older  than  the  other. 
It  was  planted  twenty  years  ago;  and  twenty  years  ago  the 
original  of  that  statue  was  laid  beneath  it.  She  was  one  of  the 
many  nameless  ladies  who  from  time  to  time  shared  his  fortunes 
at  the  house  here.  She  was,  too,  by  far  the  loveliest.  But  she 
was  at  the  same  time  the  hardest,  the  coarsest,  the  most  merce- 
nary of  all  her  race.  He  knew  it  too— knew  it  thoroughly.  He 
read  her  through  and  through,  with  a  keen,  cynical  humour.  And 
yet  all  the  same  she  intoxicated  him — she  distracted  him.  He 
squandered  so  much  money  upon  her  that  she  had  made  a  large 
fortune  out  of  him,  when  suddenly  she  caught  a  chill  and  died. 
She  died  here,  and  here  she  was  buried ;  and  all  his  feelings  about 
her — many  of  his  feelings,  too,  about  himself — you  may  read  in  this 
statue.  It  was  all  done  exactly  as  be  directed.  The  attitude,  the 
drapery,  the  wine-cup  held  in  one  hand,  and  the  money  in  the 
other,  are  there  by  bis  express  direction ;  and  by  his  direction,  too, 
that  face,  with  its  lovely  features,  leers  and  sneers  at  him  for  ever, 
as  he  rests  in  his  neglected  grave.  See,  too,  there  is  the  epitaph 
which  he  chose  for  her — 

Lusisti  Wilis,  e-Jisti  satis,  atquo  ljilii>ii ; 
Tempus  abire  tibi  eat. 

"You  have  wantoned  enough  with  me — you  have  eaten  enough  c 
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my  subetaoce — you  have  drunk  enough  of  my  champagne  :  'tis  now 
high  time  for  you  to  go."' 

'  What  strange  inscriptions  ! '  said  Miss  Merton,  absently,  half 
bewildered  by  the  whole  scene. 

'  Let  us  come  now  to  the  third  tree,'  said  Laurence, '  and  you 
shall  see  what  is  overshadowed  by  it.' 

They  passed  across  the  enclosure  to  the  largest  of  the  three 
cypresses,  and  at  the  foot  of  that  Miss  Merton  discovered  a  third 
grave-stone,  also  with  a  poetical  inscription.  '  You  can  read  that,' 
said  Laurence, '  without  help  of  mine.' 

Miss  Merton  looked,  and  read  the  following  lines,  which  were 
net  new  to  her  : 

LA  slumber  did  my  spirit  seal, 
I  knew  no  mortal  fears. 
Sue  seemed  a  thing  that  could  : 
The  touch  of  earthly  years. 
tin 
■': 


Mil'  knows  no  motion 

She  neither  feels  nor  sees, 

Roiled  round  in  earth's  diurnal  con: 
With  rocks,  and  Monty,  and  treei 


Here,*  said  Laurence, '  is  the  oldest  grave  of  all.  Its  date  is 
if  the  tree  that  stands  beside  it,  and  that  was  planted  forty 
ago.  Under  that  stone  lies  the  only  woman- — except  myself, 
the  only  thing— that  the  old  man  ever  really  loved.  This 
in  his  young  days.  He  was  only  thirty  when  she  died  ;  and 
her  death  was  the  great,  turning-point  of  his  life.  She  lived  with 
him  for  two  years,  in  a  little  cottage  that  stood  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  afterwards  built  the  villa.  She  has  no  name,  you  see,  on 
the  grave-stone,  and  I  had  best  not  give  her  any.  She  was  some 
one's  wife,  but  not  his.  This  is  her  story.  I  have  her  miniature 
somewhere,  which  one  day  I  should  like  to  6how  you.  It  is  a 
lovely  dark  face,  with  liquid,  spiritual  eyes,  and  under  it  are  written 
two  lines  of  Byron,  which  might  have  been  composed  for  her  : 
She  walks  in  beauty  like  the  night 
Of  cloudless  climes  and  starry  skies. 
Well,  there  she  lies  now ;  and  the  old  man's  youth  lies  buried  with 
her.  It  was  her  death  that  made  him  a  philosopher.  He  built 
this  great  place  here,  and  laid  out  these  gardens  half  to  kill  his 
grief  for  her,  and  half  to  keep  alive  her  memory ;  and  here,  as  you 
see,  he  buried  her.  She  gave  up  all  that  was  best  in  her  for  the 
love  of  him.  He  gave  up  all  that  was  best  in  him  for  the  loss  of  her.' 
'  And  is  this  place  left  quite  uncared  for  ? '  said  Miss  Merton, 
looking  around  her. 

*  It  is  left,' said  Laurence, 'as  he  ordered  it  should  be.     Mi. 
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through  him  ran  a  vein  of  curious  scoffing,  of  which  he  was  himself 
the  object:  and  one  of  his  special  orders  was  that,  when  he  was 
dead  mid  buried,  no  further  care  of  any  kind  should  be  spent  upun 
this  spot.  The  grass  and  weeds  were  to  be  left  to  grow  wild  in  it, 
the  raila  to  rust,  the  portico  to  decay  and  crumble.  "  Do  you 
think,"  he  said  to  me,  "  that  I  know  so  little  of  life  as  to  flatter 
myself  that  any  single  creature  will  regret  me  when  I  am  gone,  or 
even  waste  a  thought  upon  me  ?  I  do  not  choose,  as  Christians  do, 
to  rest  for  ever  under  a  lie ;  for  their  tombs  are  lying  monuments 
that  they  are  remembered;  mine  shall  be  a  true  one  that  I  am 
forgotten.  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  makes  me  laugh  to  think  of  myself 
— me,  who  have  built  this  house  and  planted  these  gardens  which 
others  will  eujoy — rotting  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  under  thorns  aud 
brambles,  in  a  little  dismal  wilderness.  And  then,  perhaps, 
Otho,"  he  would  say  to  me,  "  some  of  your  friends  who  will  walk 
about  these  gardens  in  a  year  or  two — Christians,  no  doubt,  with 
the  Devil  knows  what  of  fine  sentiments  about  faith  and  immor- 
tality— will  look  in  through  the  bars  of  the  gate,  and  be  shocked  at 
that,  honest  wilderness,  that  unconcealed  neglect,  which  is  the  only 
real  portion  of  those  that  have  been."  But  during  his  last  illness  he 
softened  just  a  little,  and  admitted  that  I,  he  did  believe,  cared  for 
him,  and  might,  when  he  was  dead,  every  now  and  then  think  of 
him.  "  And  so,"  he  said, "  if  you  care  to  do  it,  come  every  now  and 
theu,  and  scrape  the  moss  from  my  inscription,  and  from  the  two 
others.  But  that  is  all  1  will  have  you  do — that,  and  nothing 
more.  This  little  will  express  all  that  it  is  possible  that  you 
should  feel  for  me."  I  promised  him  to  do  no  more  than  that,  and 
that  I  do.' 

Laurence  was  a  man  who  was  at  times  readily  moved,  and  his 
voice  was  now  tremulous  and  low  with  feeling. 

'  Poor  old  man ! '  he  went  on,  as  they  passed  out  of  the  gates, 
and  were  again  in  the  bright,  trim  garden  ;  '  he  thought  he  was  a 
calm,  hard  philosopher — a  Roman  of  the  Empire — a  master  artist 
in  life,  who  knew  each  most  delicate  shade  of  beauty  and  of  plea- 
sure, and  who  could  lay  any  phantom  of  sorrow  with  a  sueer  or  an 
epigram.  To  himself,  I  believe,  be  appeared  as  the  union  of  three 
characters,  Petronius,  Seneca,  and  Voltaire,  He  fancied  that  lie 
belonged  to  times  before  his  own  ;  but  he  belonged  in  reality  to 
times  after  them.  If  he  was  Roman  at  all,  as  he  always  fancied 
himself,  he  was  Roman  only  in  that  sombre  ennui  that  through  all 
his  later  years  oppressed  him — an  ennui  that  always  kept  him 
seeking  for  enjoyments,  and  that  turned  the  enjoyments  into  ashes 
as  soon  as  he  possessed  them.  He  was  what  I  suppose  would  be 
called  a  man  of  pleasure ;  but  he  was  at  heart  what  such  men 
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Mist  beif  possessed  of  any  power  of  mind— a  man  of : 

Perhaps  I  am  rather  morbid  in  the  way  in  which  I  think  of  him ; 

lint  he  always  seems  to  me  as  a  type  of  what  the  world  is  very  soon 

coming  to.     He  was  without  hope,  without  principle.     He  had  an 

eiquisite  appreciation  of  every  kind  of  pleasure,  from  the  highest 

to  the  lowest ;  but  his  higher  pleasures  only  made  him  despise  the 

lower  ones  ;  and  the  lower  ones  be  only  sought  for  that  he  might 

drown  the  higher.     Look !  do  you  see  that  white  stone  pavilion 

there  with  the  glass  doors  ?     He  would  sit  there  for  days,  looking 

out  at  the  sea  or  at  his  flowers,  or  drawing,  reading,  or  writing. 

The  phi)  is  just  as  he  left  it,  and  inside  are  all  his  favourite  books 

nd  papers.    However,  here  we  are  elose  to  the  others.    I  am  afraid 

we  are  rather  late.     Don't  you  hear  them  all  talking  ?  ' 

A  turn  of  the  path,  as  Laurence  spoke,  brought,  them  upon  the 
spot  where  nearly  the  whole  party  were  already  assembled,  disposed 
easy  group  upon  the  grass.  The  place  was  an  amphitheatre 
of  velvet  turf,  set  round  with  laurels  and  all  kinds  of  shrubs;  in  the 
arena  of  which — if  one  may  so  speak— a  little  fountain  splashed 
cool  and  restless  in  a  porphyry  basin.  Overhead  the  blue  summer 
sky  was  screened  by  the  whispering  shade  of  tall  trees ;  and  above 
the  dark  laurel  leaves  the  fresh  sea  was  seen  in  the  distance,  an  azure 
laze  full  of  sparklings.  The  whole  scene,  as  Laurence  and  Miss 
Merton  came  upon  it,  was  curiously  picturesque.  The  various 
dresses  made  against  the  green  turf  a  soft  medley  of  colours.  The 
ladies  were  in  white  and  black  and  pale  yellow,  green  and  crimson 
»ad  dove-colour.  All  the  men,  except  Mr.  Luke,  were  in  shooting 
coats ;  and  Mr.  Saunders,  who  wore  knickerbockers,  had  even  pink 
stockings.  And  here,  as  the  lights  and  shades  flickered  over  them, 
snd  ihe  gentle  air  breathed  upon  them,  they  seemed  altogether 
like  a  party  from  which  an  imaginative  onlooker  might  have  ex- 
pected a  new  Decameron. 

There  is  one  thing  more  to  be  noticed.  A  small  gravel  path 
ran  round  the  top  of  the  amphitheatre  ;  and  on  this  stood  three 
figures,  Dot  mixing  with  the  group  below  them.  Two  of  these, 
ifhostood  together,  were  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Rokeby.  The  third, 
who  stood  quite  apart,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a  grim 
snnle  on  his  face,  was  Mr.  Storks.  Miss  Merton  immediately 
joined  the  group,  whilst  Laurence  addressed  himself  to  the  three 
gentlemen  who  seemed  so  little  inclined  to  identify  themselves 
with  the  general  movement.  As  he  was  doing  this,  two  more  ab- 
sentees made  their  appearance — Donald  Gordon,  with  Dr.  Jenkin- 
■011  leaning  on  his  arm. 

The  Doctor  paused  and  surveyed  the  group.   He  smiled 
;ly  for  a  moment,  and  at  length  sat  himself  down  by  the 
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Mrs.  Sinclair.  She  was  certainly  looking  very  bewitching  in  a 
grey  Gainsborough  hat,  and  was  at  that  moment  casting  down 
her  long  eyelashes,  whilst  engaged  with  the  sixth  button  of  her 
glove. 

'  So  here,'  said  Donald  Gordon  to  the  Doctor,  '  they  are  to 
construct  their  ideal  state  out  of  the  materials  of  the  real.' 

'  Well,'  said  the  Doctor,  who  was  just  preparing  something 
pleasant  to  say  to  Mrs.  Sinclair,  '  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  there 
is  not  much  anarchy,  much  sin,  much  frivolity  to  be  wished  away; 
hut  I  don't  think  that  we,  constituted  as  we  are,  coidd  devise  a 
better  age.  Indeed,  I  don't  think  we  could  devise  a  different  one. 
You  see,  we  are  necessarily  limited  by  the  circumstances  that  have 
created  us.'  Here  the  Doctor  abruptly  broke  off,  and  with  a  tremu- 
lous solicitude  begged  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  let  him  button  her  glove 
for  her. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Sinclair, 
had  fallen,  under  Lady  Grace's  vigorous  guidance,  to  discussing 
the  higher  education  of  women,  or  rather  of  woman — how  her  life 
might  be  made  nobler,  worthier,  more  significant. 

'Now,  Mr.  Laurence,'  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose  at  last,  dangling 
her  hat  in  her  hand, '  do  come  and  put  a  stop  to  this.  You  see 
what  a  woman's  parliament  would  be  if  we  ever  have  one,  which 
my  husband  thinks  not  at  all  impossible.' 

'Don't  you  hear,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  Leslie,  'you're  wanted. 
Come  now,  begin  and  talk  cleverly.     We're  all  listening.' 

'  I  think,  Laurence,'  Baid  Dr.  Jenkinson,  who  was  a  little 
piqued  at  finding  bow  readily  his  fair  neighbour  turned  away 
from  him, '  I  think,  if  you  are  going  to  construct  a  republic,  you 
should  have  some  Socrates  to  conduct  your  argument ;  otherwise 
you  will  never  get  on.' 

'  Well,'  said  Laurence, '  will  you  be  our  Socrates  ?  ' 
'No,'  said  Dr.  Jenkinson,  who  had  noticed  that  Mr.  Storks 
who  was  still  standing  by  himself,  and  Mr.  Herbert  and  Mr.  Eokeby 
who  were  still  standing  together,  were  all  three  of  them  regarding 
the  party  with  a  certain  expression  of  pity.  'No,  I  think  not. 
Get  started,  and  perhaps  soon  I  will  come  back  and  see  how  you 
are  getting  on.  I  must  go  for  a  few  minutes  to  speak  to  Mr.  Storks. 
But  remember — you  must  get  a  Socrates.' 

At  last,  after  some  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  the  Socrates 
should  l)e  Robert  Leslie. 

*  See,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair, '  I  told  you  you  would  be  waute 
talk  cleverly.* 

'Well,'  said  Leslie,  'if  I  am,  you  must  listen  and  i 
Come,  now,  promise  me  this:  that  for  this  afternoon  you  j 
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iny  friend  for  better  for  worse;  and  that  you  will  not  be  shocked 

at  anything  I  may  have  occasion  to  say.' 

'  I  will  do  my  hest,"  said  Mrs.  Sinclair.  '  And  now,  Mr.  Leslie, 
don't  you  think  you  would  be  more  comfortable  if  you  sat  a  little 
farther  off?  or  Lady  Grace,  of  whom  I  am  already  afraid,  will  begin 
to  think  we're  flirting.' 

*  And  now,  Mr.  Leslie,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  '  I  hope  you  feel 
e-qual  to  pouringoil  on  these  troubled  waters;  though  I  very  much 
doubt  if  you  know  what  extremely  troubled  waters  a  lot  of  women 
lake  ourselves  are.     Here  is  one  of  us  who  thinks  that  everything 

rill   go  well  if  women  can  only  learn  to  paint  flowers  on  white 
essert  plates,  and  get  fifteen  shillings  apiece  for  them.' 

'  And  I,'  said  Lady  Grace,  smiling  good-naturedly,  'was  just 
ivi  ng  that  they  ought  all  to  be  taught  logic' 

*  Perfectly  true,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Saunders,  putting  up  his 
spectacles  to  see  who  had  spoken. 

1  And   Miss   Merton,'  said   Lady  Ambrose,  *  thinks   that 
should  all  be  taught  to  walk  the  hospitals,  or  be  sick-nurses.' 

*  I  should  not  so  much  mind  that,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  'in  war 
Ume,  if  one  had  any  one  fighting  in  whose  life  one  really  took  an 
interest.  I  once  thought,  Mr.  Leslie,  that  that  might  really  be 
my  mission,  perhaps.' 

'But,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  'how  are  we  to  build  a  castle  in  the 
»ir  together,  if  we  are  all  at  cross  purposes  like  this  ?  ' 

There  did,  indeed,  seem  little  probability  of  our  friends  setting 
to  work  at  all,  until  Leslie  slightly  raised  his  voice,  and  s: 

'In  spite  of  all  our  differences,  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to 
agree  together,  if  you  will  listen  for  a  moment  to  me.  It  is  quite 
tnie  that  we  all  of  us  look  upon  life  in  differ*nt  ways,  and  from 
different  standpoints.  We  have  all  of  us  different  and  even  clash- 
ing views  in  philosophy,  politics,  and  religion.  Our  views  of  a 
perfect  or  a  good  state,  one  might  expect,  will  differ  very  widely; 
and  it  would  seem  almost  hopeless  to  try  and  make  them  agree. 
But  I  believe  that  our  differences  are  often  more  outward  than  in- 
ward, and  I  believe  the  thing  may  be  done.  For  there  is  one  point 
on  which  I  think  we  may  all  meet  on  amicable  terms.  We  shall  all 
admit,  I  suppose,  that  in  a  perfect  state  all  the  parts  will  be  per- 
fect, and  each  part  will  imply  and  involve  all  the  others.  Let  US, 
then,  first  begin  to  see  what  it  is  that  we  really  desire  society  to 
be — the  lives  we  ourselves  should  like  to  live— our  hopes — our 
aims — our  pleasures — and  see  afterwards  what  is  implied 
these.' 

'And  is  that  all,'  said  Allen,  'that  is  needed  to  make  the 
world  perfect — that  a  very  small  section  of  it — w.l\i<;\\  1  %vi\>x«wt 
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you  mean  by  society — is  to  be  able  to  enjoy  itself  in  the  most  re- 
fined way  possible  ?  Are  we  to  take  no  care  first  of  any  of  the 
really  high  aims  in  life  ?  Are  we  to  let  religion  go  without  even 
enquiring  first  if  it  lie  worth  keeping  ?  ' 

'  We  shall  come  to  that  afterwards,"  said  Leslie.  '  If  we  want 
a  religion,  depend  upon  it,  it  will  be  implicit  in  our  notions  of  a 
perfect  state  of  society.' 

'  I  confess  I  don't  see  that,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.  '  I  think  if 
we  don't  take  care  of  religion  ourselves,  it  is  only  too  apt  to  slip 
away  from  us.' 

*  I  think  I  see,'  said  Miss  Merton, 

'  Well,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  who  was  by  this  time  in  excellent 
spirits,  having  just  had  a  promise  from  Lord  Allen  to  stay  next 
autumn  with  her  in  the  countiy, '  I  dare  say  it's  all  right.  And 
so  now,  Mr.  Leslie,  we  are  to  say,  each  of  us,  what  we  think  is  the 
essence  of  good  sociely,  are  we  ?  Well — I  say  the  absence  of  dull 
and  vulgar  people.' 

'  Art,'  said  Mr.  Hose. 

'  Keason,'  said  Mr.  Saunders. 

'  Unworldliness  based  on  knowledge  of  the  world,'  said  Miss 
Merton. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Laurence; '  we  are  going  too  fast.  Thie 
is  not  what  Mr.  Leslie  means.' 

'  No,  no,'  said  Mr.  Saunders.  '  Let  us  get  rid  of  what  is  evil 
before  we  introduce  what  is  good.  I  should  begin  by  getting  rid 
of  every  belief  that  is  not  based  upon  reason,  and  every  sentiment 
whose  existence  cannot  he  accounted  for.' 

1  And  I,'  said  Mr.  Eose, '  of  a  certain  failing  which  Aristotle 
says  has  no  name.' 

Every  one  stared  at  Mr.  Rose  in  alarmed  amazement. 

*  I  mean,'  he  went  on  slowly,  '  the  absence  of  esthetic  en- 
thusiasm.' 

1  Here  we  go,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  '  all  over  the  place.  Come, 
Mr.  Leslie,  you  muBt  pull  ua  together  again.' 

'  Seriously,  then,'  said  I-eslie, '  since  I  am  to  be  the  leader  in 
this  business,  don't  we  all  of  us  here  think  that  the  present  times 
are  out  of  joint  ?  We  feel  that  this  life  is  not  what  it  might  be. 
We  feel  every  day  oppressed  and  hampered  in  a  thousand  ways. 
Wherever  we  go  we  are  met  with  scandals,  vulgarities,  corruptions. 
We  look  in  vain  for  possibilities  of  a  higher  and  nobler,  even  of  a 
more  refined,  life.  We  are  always  longing  for  something  different. 
We  know  what  is  good,  and  what  is  choice- worthy;  but  we  cannot 
choose  it.' 

'  In  other  words,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  '  the  age  lacks,  as  a  whole. 
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practical  culture.     If  the  life  of  the  world  were  guided  by  true 
culture,  it  would  satisfy  all  our  highest  aspirations.' 

4  At  any  rate,'  said  Miss  Merton,  *  culture  is  a  very  good  thiifg. 
I  suppose  we  all  of  us  admit  that  ? ' 
4  Of  course,'  said  Lady  Ambrose. 

4  And  not  only,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  '  are  the  inner  aspects  of  life 
in  this  melancholy  state,  but  its  outer  aspects  are  also,  beyond 
parallel  in  any  other  age,  hideous  and  chaotic.      Now,  as  Mr. 
Leslie,  very  wisely  as  I  think,  advises  us  to  work  from  the  out- 
ward  and  the  concrete,  to  the  inward,  might  we  not  begin  by  con- 
sidering for  a  few  moments  how  the  outward  material  aspects  of 
our  lives  might  be  bettered  for  us  ?     I  am  thinking  particularly 
of  our  towns,  and  our  town  life.' 

4  Come,'  said  Leslie,  '  let  us  have  a  political  division  of  labour. 
^lay  I  be  allowed  to  name  Mr.  Kose  our  commissioner  of  public 
"Works,  and  ask  him  to  build  us  the  city  which  is  to  be  the  centre 
of  our  regenerated  England  ?' 

Here  at  last  was  something  definite;  and  the  proposal  was 
gladly  welcomed. 

4  Well,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  €  since  you  refer  this  matter  to  me,  1 
stall  very  gladly  give  you  my  views  upon  it ;  more  especially  as 
they  are  not  mine  only,  but  are  shared  now  by  an  increasing  body 
of  men,  who  are  slowly,  and  little  by  little,  re-deciphering  the  spell 
\yj  which  the  Beautiful  may  be  again  conjured  back  to  us,  and 
"by  which  our  eyes  may  be  opened  so  that  we  discern  its  beauty.' 

'  Of  course,'  said  Leslie, 4  we  presuppose  in  our  society  all  ex- 
ternal resources,  so  far  as  we  need  them — wealth,  position,  and  so 
forth.  Given  all  these,  we  are  going  to  see  what  is  the  highest 
and  noblest  thing  which  in  these  days  we  can  imagine  life  becom- 
ing— in  other  words,  by  what  standards  of  possible  good  we  con- 
demn the  present  condition  of  things  as  bad.  Mr.  Bose  will  begin 
to  show  us.' 

(7b  fte  continued.) 
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Be  calm,  0  wind,  and  gently  blow, 

Nor  rouse  the  waves  to  motion ; 
Ye  clouds,  veil  not  the  bay  so  low  : 

My  love  sails  o'er  the  ocean. 

Out,  boatman,  out !    The  wind  will  rise. 

The  yawl  will  find  it  stormy. 
Ay,  thrice  thy  fee !     Her  flag,  it  flies: 

My  love  looks  waiting  for  me. 

Blow  on,  ye  winds ;  and  mope,  you  drone : 

Who  cares  for  storm  or  weather ! 
My  love,  my  own,  no  more  alone, 

We  walk  the  down  together. 

O.  L.  KAYMOND. 


Sulict. 
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tile  melodious  wmaiRELa. 

"  lies  Cecil  Travers  had  met  with  that  rebuff  from  the  lady  of  his 
affections  which  has  been  recorded  in  a  previous  chapter,  he  had 
**<>t  been  at  all  sorry  to  carry  out  her  parting  inj unctions. 

Broad  ley  House  became,  so  to  speak,  uninhabitable  for  Squire 
^ravers's  only  son,  and  Squire  Travers  himself  had  taken  care  to 
**»ake  it  so.  During  the  two  days  that  he  had  remained  at  home 
***r  having  been  refused  by  Juliet,  Cis  ardently  wished  himself 
**ywhere  but  under  the  paternal  roof. 

His  father  sneered  and  scoffed  at  him  all  day  long. 

He  wasn't  surprised  that  no  sensible  girl  would  have  him;  he 
*fcouldn't  wonder  if  he  hadn't  bad  the  pluck  to  ask  her  right  out ; 
***  supposed  he  went  whining  and  whimpering  to  ber  like  a  scbool- 
<£irl  instead  of  speaking  up  to  her  like  a  man ;  girls,  especially 
"'fiiited,  clever  girls,  like  Juliet,  couldn't  abide  mollycoddles — and 
«  on,  till  Cis  very  nearly  lost  his  temper ;  and  it  was  a  pity  that 

1**e  didn't  quite  do  so,  for  his  father  would  have  respected  him  ten 
imes  more  if  he  had. 
Finally,  Cis  having  declared  that  he  was  not  at  all  hope- 
of  eventual  success,  his  father  answered  that  it  was  like  his 
^nuiity  to  say  so;  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  hear  it,  for  he 
intended  to  see  Juliet  Blair  his  daughter-in-law  before  ho  died; 
%Jid  that,  if  Cis  stuck  to  her  like  a  man,  and  asked  her  often 
Enough,  she  was  quite  certain  to  give  in  at  last. 

The  upshot  of  it  was,  that  old  Mr.  Travers  gave  his  son  a  liberal 
cheque,  and  told  him  to  go  up  to  London,  away  from  his  molly- 
tother,  and  see  if  be  couldn't  get  some  sense  into  his 
liwuJ,  and  see  a  little  life. 

Cis  accordingly,  feeling  very  much  like  the  prodigal  son,  pock- 
eted his  cheque,  and,  nothing  loth  to  escape  from  the  storms  of 
home  life,  went  his  way  up  to  London. 
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There,  as  has  been  seen,  he  visited  Mr.  Bruce,  took  that  gentle- 
man considerably  into  his  confidence,  and  felt  much  cheered 
and  consoled  by  the  very  hopeful  view  which  he  took  of  his  pro- 
spects, and  also  by  the  eager  partisanship  for  his  CROSS  BfiBoed  by 
the  worthy  solicitor. 

Mr.  Bruce,  like  Mr.  Travers  senior,  was  of  opinion  that  perse- 
verance was  the  main  thing  required,  and  that,  if  the  young  lady 
was  but  asked  often  enough,  she  was  certain  to  yield  at  the  end. 

Only  of  course  time  must  be  given. 

'  Take  your  time,  my  dear  Mr.  Cecil,"  be  said,  assuringly  ;  'take 
your  time  ;  ladies  never  like  being  hurried,  A  little  management 
is  all  that  is  required,  and  plenty  of  time.'  And  Cis,  as  he  wished 
him  good-bye,  felt  almost  triumphant  already. 

Cis,  left  to  his  own  resources  in  London,  was  not  nearly  so  much 
a  fish  out  of  water  as  he  was  in  his  own  home.  He  belonged  to  a 
young  University  Club,  in  its  first  stages,  and  here  he  was  sure  to 
meet  plenty  of  his  friends — men  of  his  own  college  and  of  his 
own  standing,  who  did  not  know  nor  care  that  he  could  not  sit 
a  horse,  but  who  did  know  and  were  mindful  of  that  first  in  'mods.' 
of  which  his  own  father  had  spoken  bo  disparaging ly,  and  amongst 
whom  he  had  in  consequence  some  reputation  for  talent. 

These  young  gentlemen — whose  whiskers,  like  Cecil's,  were 
small,  and  whose  heads  were  for  the  most  part  filled  with  inordi- 
nate vanity,  coated  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  information — never- 
theless counted  themselves  among  the  rising  minds  of  their  time. 

When  they  met  together  they  discoursed  eagerly  upon  the 
principal  religious  anil  political  subjects  of  the  day,  and  honestly 
believed  that  their  opinions  were  altogether  new  and  original,  and 
were  destined  to  exercise  a  great  and  lasting  influence  on  the  history 
of  their  country. 

Amongst  these  young  men,  Cis  found  himself  quite  an  au- 
thority. Instead  of  being  snubbed,  sneered  at,  and  sat  upon 
from  morning  till  night,  his  opinion  was  asked,  and  he  wa3  atten- 
tively listened  to  when  he  gave  it ;  he  made  little  speeches,  and 
they  were  enthusiastically  cheered ;  and  altogether  be  waa  con- 
scious of  being  considered  by  his  clique  to  be  a  very  clever  and 
rising  young  man.  So  true  is  it  that  a  prophet  hath  no  honour  in 
his  own  country ! 

All  his  friends  were  not,  however,  of  the  same  stamp.  One 
day,  as  he  was  wandering  idly  down  Piccadilly,  staring  in  at  the 
shop-windows,  a  tall  young  fellow,  in  loose  ill-made  clothes,  and 
with  a  ragged  red  beard,  stopped  suddenly  before  him,  ex- 
claiming— 

'  Surely  you  must  be  little  Cis  Travers ! ' 
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I  So  I  am,  at  your  service — and  you  ?  Why,  it's  David  Ander- 
son! We  haven't  met  since  we  left  school — fancy  your  remem- 
bering me ! ' 

I I  should  have  known  you  anywhere.  What  are  you  doing  in 
lowu— nothing  ?  You  must  come  to  my  diggings.  Won't  you  ? 
What  are  you  going  to  do  to-night  ?  Nothing  particular — I  thought 

well,  then,  you  must  positively  come  to  our  meeting.   We  hold 

weekly  meeting  to-night.' 

'  Who  are  we?'  asked  Cis. 

'Why,  the  "Melodious  Minstrels," — our  musical  society,  you 
know.     Of  course  you  are  fond  of  music  ? ' 

Te — s,  I  suppose  so,'  said  Cis,  doubtfully,  recollecting  that  he 
*aa  rather  fond  of  listening  to  Juliet's  singing. 

'  Yes,  of  course  you  are ;  every  one  with  a  soul  loves  music. 
Well,  then,  I  can  promise  you  a  treat  to-night :  none  of 
jotii  trash,  I  promise  you — real,  good,  first-class — the  music  of 
lhe  future,  you  know, — Wagner,  and  Beethoven,  and  Schumann 
too,  Here's  the  address,'  giving  him  a  card  on  which  was 
Inscribed — '  Herr  Franz  Rudenbach,  114  Blandford  Street.' 

'Rut,  my  dear  Anderson,'  objected  Cis,  'how  on  earth  can  I 
goto  this  place,  and  who  is  Herr  Rudenbach  ?  ' 

'  Oh,  be  is  our  conductor  and  fiddler,  you  know,  and  with  such 
a  daughter!  perfectly  lovely  I  plays  like  an  angel!  You'd  come 
for  the  daughter  if  you  knew  what  she  was  like,  I  can  tell  you  ! ' 
And  Mr.  David  Anderson  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes,  smacked 
his  lips,  and  went  through  other  gymnastic  exercises  indicative  of 
his  extreme  admiration  of  the  lady  in  question. 

*  You  must  come,  you  know,  Cis ;  you'll  he  delighted.  Nine 
o'clock  sharp,  mind;  be  sure  you  come.  Good-bye;'  and  Mr. 
Anderson  bolted  swiftly  round  the  corner  of  the  street. 

Cis  felt  very  dubious  about  the  evening's  entertainment;  but, 
when  the  time  came,  partly  moved  by  curiosity  concerning  the  fair 
Misb  Rudenbach  and  partly  through  a  wish  to  please  his  old 
schoolfellow,  he  found  himself,  a  little  after  nine  o'clock,  at  the 
indicated  house  in  Bkvndfrud  .Street. 

A*  he  went  up  the  narrow  stairs  of  the  dingy  little  house,  a 
rtrange  Babel  of  sounds  met  his  ear:  scrapings  of  violins,  too-too- 
ings  of  cornets,  mixed  with  noises  the  like  of  which  he  had  never 
hfard  before,  made  him  imagine  that  a  farmyard  had  been  let 
loose  in  the  room  above  him. 

As  he  reached  the  top  step  a  guttural  German  voice  cried 
out — 

■  Now  then,  gentlemen.  One,  two,  three,  four — off  I'  And  the 
performers  started. 
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It  was  Beethoven's  Toy  Symphony.  And  anyone  who  remembers 
his  impressions  on  hearing  this  performance  for  the  first   time 
will  understand  the  absolute  amazement  with  which  Cis  Trave 
to  whom  it  was  a  complete  novelty,  listened  at  the  doorway. 

He  thought  at  first  that  he  had  stumbled  on  a  compan; 
lunatics.  Ten  young  men  were  grouped  around  the  piano,  e 
armed  with  a  different  so-called  '  instrument.'  One  had  a  child's 
drum,  another  a  penny  trumpet,  another  a  whistle,  one  had  a 
row  of  bells  on  a  stick,  another  a  sort  of  tambourine ;  but  the 
most  awful  instrument  of  all  was  a  small  box,  exactly  like  the 
stand  of  a  child's  toy  dog,  which  when  pressed  emitted  two 
sharp,  short  deafening  squeaks,  supposed  to  imitate  the  note  of 
the  cuckoo. 

When  all  these  varied  instruments  burst  iuto  play  at  once, 
with  doubtful  tune  and  most  uncertain  time,  the  effect  was  simply 
Pandemonium.  Herr  Rudenbach  stood  in  the  midst,  with  his 
baton,  and  shouted  '  Time,  time ! '  at  every  bar,  whilst  his 
daughter  Gretchen  slaved  away  at  the  piano.  Innocent,  blue-eyed 
Gretchen,  with  her  calm  sweet  face,  and  her  smooth  brown  Ma- 
domia-like  head!  Cis  Travers  could  not  but  acknowledge  that 
David  Anderson  had  shown  his  good  taste  in  admiring  her.  She 
looked  so  out  of  place,  so  superior  to  her  surroundings,  like  some 
garden  flower  grown  up  by  chance  in  a  field  of  weeds. 

Wonders  were  never  to  cease  that  evening.  Looking  round 
the  room  towards  the  six  or  eight  young  men  who  composed  the 
audience,  Cis  was  astonished  to  recognise  Wattle  Ellison  lounging 
back  in  an  arm-chair  and  sketching  Gretcben's  profile  in  bis 
pocket-book. 

David  Anderson,  who  was  gravely  playing  the  tambourine — 
indeed,  the  intense  gravity  of  all  the  performers  struck  Cis  at  once 
as  something  very  ludicrous,  considering  the  ridiculous  childish- 
ness of  the  instruments  on  which  they  were  performing — -David 
nodded  at  Cis  over  his  music,  and  went  on  with  his  playing,  aad 
Cis  sidled  up  to  Wattie. 

'  Are  they  all  mad,  Wattie  ?  and  how  on  earth  do  you  come 
here?'  he  whispered. 

'  I  might  ask  the  same,' answered  Wattie  in  the  same  tone. 
'Aren't  they  idiots?  But  it  is  very  amusing,  and  little  (iret- 
chen's  face  is  perfect.  I  am  going  to  paint  an  historical  pic- 
ture ;  I  don't  know  quite  what  the  subject  is  to  be,  I  haven't  settled 
— the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  or  the  burning  of  Joan 
of  Arc,  or  something  of  that  kind.  I  think  I  shall  make  some- 
thing of  it,  and  I  want  Gretcben's  face  for  one  of  my  figure?. 
That  is  what  I  am  here  for;  I  am  studying  it.     It's  miserable 
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work  losing  all  the  hunting  season  for  this  sort  of  thing,  isn't  it  ? 
How  are  your  people,  Cis  ? ' 

Here  the  Toy  Symphony  came  providentially  to  an  end,  and 
David  Anderson  went  tip  to  speak  to  his  old  schoolfellow,  and 
introduced  him  to  Herr  Rndenhach,  who  bowed  and  smirked  upon 
him  with  exaggerated  humility,  whilst  Gretchen  came  forward  in 
her  grey  stuff  dress,  made  high  up  to  the  neck,  and  spoke  a  few 
gentle  words  to  him. 

Then  two  young  gentlemen  played  a  duet  on  two  violins, 
which  was  really  a  very  creditable  performance,  and  was  boister- 
ously clapped  and  vociferously  encored  by  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity; after  which  an  unpretending  little  tray  of  refreshments 
Int brought  in  and  lianded  round — lemonade  and  gin  and  water, 
the  latter  beverage  being  generally  preferred  ;  slices  of  pound- 
cake, and  dry  un tempting-looking  sandwiches  from  the  hara-and- 
beef  shop  round  the  corner,  which  were  nevertheless  partaken  of 
with  avidity  by  the  guests. 

'Come  borne  to  my  rooms,  Cis,'  said  Wat-tie  Ellison  when, 
having  feasted  upon  the  above-named  re  fresh  rnenta,  the  little 
'  society  prepared  to  break  up ;  and,  linking  his  arm  within  that  of 
Georgie's  brother,  he  carried  hirn  off  with  him  to  the  Temple. 

But  that  was  by  no  means  the  last  of  Cis  Travers's  visits  to  the 
house  in  Blandford  Street,  nor  to  the  meetings  of  the  'Melodious 
Minstrels.' 

Partly  through  sheer  idleness,  partly  through  a  certain  pleasure 
*ri  jihiving  the  great  man  among  a  set  of  men  who,  being  chiefly 
city  clerks  or  else  embryo  solicitors,  looked  up  to  him  as  to  a 
*»iperior  order  of  being,  Cis  grew  rather  fond  of  dropping  in  during 
'hew  weekly  musical  performances. 

And  little  Gretchen  got  to  look  for  bis  coming.  With  the 
'Uatinct  of  true  refinement,  she  learnt  at  once  to  distinguish  him 
*Jid  his  friend  Wattie  Ellison  from  the  other  young  men,  of  David 
Anderson's  stamp,  who  came  to  her  father's  rooms.  Cis  was  kind 
to  her,  and  took  pains  to  talk  to  her  and  to  be  interested  in  her. 
And  he  was  to  her  as  a  god. 

It  was  very  pleasant  to  him  to  be  so  regarded.     In  the  present 

I       "ore  and  wounded  state  of  his  heart  and  feelings,  consequent  upon 

i       his  rejection  by  Juliet  Blair,  it  was  inexpressibly  soothing  to  him 

'"  he  worshipped  and  waited  upon  by  any  woman  so  young  and  so 

I;  as  Gretchen  Kudenbach.  This  girl  did  not  snub  him,  nor 
laugh  at  him,  nor  pity  him  with  irritating  compassion,  nor  call 
him  *  poor  Cis '  to  his  face,  as  if  he  were  an  inferior  being.  She 
ntand  gazed  at  him  in  speechless  worship,  or  spoke  to  hira,  in 
lav  timid  tonee,  of  her  daily  life,  and  cast  adoring,  respectful  looks 
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at  him  when  he  talked  to  her  or  gave  her  advice,  in  a  manner 
which  no  young  fellow  could  possibly  fail  to  find  excessively  flat- 
tering; he  was  grateful  to  her  for  her  devotion,  and  began  in 
return  to  pay  her  many  little  attentions.  He  brought  her  flowers 
and  poetry  books,  and  copied  out  music  for  her ;  once  or  twice  he 
called  at  the  house  in  the  morning  and  found  her  at  home ;  and 
having  one  day  met  her  accidentally  in  the  street,  on  her  way 
to  give  a  music  lesson  to  two  little  girls,  where  she  went  three 
times  a  week,  Master  Cis  carefully  ascertained  the  exact  route 
which  she  invariably  followed  on  her  way  thither,  and  then  found 
that,  by  some  extraordinary  coincidence,  he  was  always  turning  up 
at  unexpected  corners  of  the  street  just  at  the  moment  when  the 
little  quietly-dressed  music  teacher  appeared  in  sight. 

Gretchen  began  to  confide  her  little  troubles  and  experiences 
to  this  kind-mannered  young  gentleman- 
She  told  him  that  her  father  was  not  very  kind  to  her,  and  that 
she  was  not  at  all  happy  in  her  home.  Her  mother,  she  said,  had 
been  a  real  lady — an  English  girl,  who  had  run  away  with  her 
father  from  the  school  at  which  he  had  been  music  teacher.  Ai 
long  as  her  mother  lived,  although  she  was  a  very  unhappy  woman, 
in  very  bad  health,  little  Gretchen  had  been  still  not  altogether 
uncared-for  and  unloved,  but  since  her  death  the  poor  child  had 
had  but  a  troublous  life  of  it  with  her  father.  From  what  she 
told  him,  Cis  gathered  that  Herr  Kudenbach,  although  he  spoke 
kindly  to  his  daughter  before  others,  was  rough  and  hand]  to  her 
when  they  were  alone.  He  was  avaricious  and  greedy  of  gain,  looking 
upon  his  child  and  her  talent  for  music  solely  as  a  means  whereby 
he  might  make  money  out  of  her,  of  which  he  gave  her  hardly 
enough  to  clothe  herself,  whilst  he  himself  spent  every  farthing 
that  he  could  lay  hands  on  upon  his  own  selfish  and  not  very 
respectable  pleasures. 

Gretchen  also  confided  to  Cis  that  David  Anderson  waB  anxious 
to  marry  her,  and  owned  to  him  that,  although  she  did  not  care 
for  him  in  the  least,  she  was  half  ready  to  do  so  in  order  to  escape 
from  the  unhappiness  which  she  endured  at  home. 

But  here  Cis  became  quite  eloquent  in  his  remonstrances  and 
admonitions.  It  was,  he  declared,  the  greatest  sin  a  woman  could 
he  guilty  of  to  marry  a  man  she  did  not  love.  How  could  she 
possibly  hope  for  a  blessing  on  a  union  entered  into  bom  so 
unhallowed  a  motive  ?  She  must  not  dream  of  marrying  David 
Anderson — it  would  be  an  absolute  wickedness  I  She  must  promise 
him  solemnly  never  to  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  a  man  she  did 
not  love,  and  who  was  so  utterly  unauited  to  her  as  honest  I 
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And  Gretchen  tearfully,  timidly,  and  blushingly  gave  the  i 
'j nired  promise  ;  and  heaven  knows  what  wild  impossible  hopes 
dawned  iu  the  poor  child's  heart  as  she  did  so  \ 

Cecil  Travers  was  doing  her  a  dreadful  and  incalculable  injury. 
Me  was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  in  love  with  her.  Was  he  not 
-i-  much  in  love  with  Juliet,  as  it  was  possible  for  a  man  to  be  ? 
He  did  not  want  little  Gretchen  for  himself,  but  he  did  distinctly 
object  to  David  Anderson  having  her.  Men  are  very  frequently 
found  to  resemble  closely  the  typical  dog  in  the  manger. 

And  women  are  very  slow  to  see  this;  they  cannot  understand 
»  man  being  full  of  jealous  objections  to  another  man  from  any 
motive  save  one.     Gretchen  fancied  (and  who  shall  say  she  i 

line  ?)  that  because  Cis  was  hotly,  unreasonably  indignant 
against  David  Anderson  for  wanting  to  marry  her,  therefore  he 
Hi  list  necessarily  be  desirous  of  doing  so  himself— whereas,  i 
It  now  very  well,  nothing  was  farther  from  Cis  Travers's  thoughts 
t-tian  such  a  mesalliance. 

David  Auderson,  although  he  had  been  educated  at  the  same 

•-•ounl  ry-town  school  where  Cis  Travers  had  been  Bent  for  two  years 

'  «l'on>  going  to  Eton,  was  not  exactly  in  the  same  rank  of  life  as 

our  young  friend.     He  was  the  son  of  a  worthy  and  respectable 

Cilasgow  merchant,  who  had  given  him  a  fairly  good  education 

and  hail  got  him  a  junior  partnership  in  a  young  but  rising  firm 

>n  tin-  city,  dealing  in  hemp  and  flax.     It  was  a  splendid  opening 

ung  Anderson;  for  although  his  share  of  the  profits  was  at 

present  exceedingly  small,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  they  would 

prolmbly  l>e  much  enlarged,  and  he  would  t>e  in  receipt  of  a  very 

good  income. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  world  to  prevent  his  marrying 
'ir-h-heii  Kudenbach,  if  he  felt  so  disposed.  His  old  parents  were 
tamely,  simple-hearted  people,  who  had  no  other  wish  than  for 
!  ii  David's  happiness;  and  they  would  have  welcomed  such  a 
nwt,  gentle-mannered  girl  as  she  was  with  delight  and  affection. 
And  David  would  have  made  her  an  excellent  husband ;  but,  alas 
in  bar  I  there  came  between  herself  and  this  rough  but  honest 
nd-fatrded  suitor  the  vision  of  a  tall,  pale,  gentleman-Hke  youth, 
eyes  and  yellow  locks,  who  met  her  in  her  daily  walks, 
•ho  gave  lier  paternal  advice  coupled  with  fraternal  sympathy, 
tad  who,  by  occasionally  pressing  her  hand  sentimentally  and  look- 
ing at  her  tenderly,  completely  turned  the  head  of  the  simple- 
latured  little  maiden. 

One  day,  as  the  two  were  sauntering  together  down  Wigmore 
■y  came  suddenly  upon  Wattie  Ellison,  who  only  nodded 


to  them  as  he  passed,  but  who  looked  back  at  them  rather  curiously 

after  they  had  gone  by. 

'What  can  Cis  Travers  be  walking  about  with  little  Gretchei*_ 
for,  I  wonder  ? '  he  muttered  to  himself  as  he  walked  on  ;  andL. 
Wattie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Cis  must  be  taken  to  task  i>»_ 
this  matter. 

Cfl  AFTER    XI. 
6BETCnUN    GETS    IHIO    TROr/DLK. 

Wattie  Ellison's  rooms  in  the  Temple  do  not,  as  it  will  be=s 

imagined,  belong  to  himself.     They  are  the  property  of  a  well-to 

do  bachelor  friend,  who  seldom  visits  them,  and  who  lends  them  b 
Wattie  whenever  he  cares  to  come  and  occupy  them.  Wattie  i^» 
one  of  those  lucky  men  who  always  fall  on  their  legs  in  tbese^s 
matters.  He  has  friends  by  the  score:  friends  with  moors  irt^ 
Scotland,  friends  with  fishing  in  Norway,  friends  with  shooting  ir^=^ 
Norfolk,  and  friends  to  give  him  mounts  in  '  the  shires ; '  and  ones^ 
and  all  of  these  friends  are  ready  and  anxious  to  welcome  him  andt" 
to  give  him  of  their  best,  whenever  be  may  feel  inclined  to  come  hx=3 
them. 

And  so,  amongst  others,  he  has  of  course  a  friend  who  has  nice^^ 
airy  rooms,  conveniently  situated  in  the  Temple,  and  who  is  only"Si 
too  delighted  to  place  thom  at  Wattie's  disposal. 

Wrattie,  who   has   been   reading   fur   the   bar   ever   since   he^= 

reached   man's    estate,  comes    to    these   pleasant    chambers    occa • 

sionally,  by  fits  and  starts  as  it  were,  whenever  a  sudden  fit  of^ 
industry  is  upon  him,  takes  possession  of  his  friend's  household    -J 
gods,  gives  pleasantly-spoken   orders  with  a  smile   on  his  band-    — 
some  face  to  his  friend's  old  man  and   woman,  who  are  left  in 
charge,  and  who  are  ready  to  work  their  old  fingers  to  the  bone  in 
the  service  of  such  a  winsome-mannered,   liberal-handed   young 
gentleman;  and,  taking  down  his  friend's  musty  law-Looks  from 
their  shelves,  sets  to  work  with  a  will,  and  burns  the  midnight  oil 
in  the  study  thereof. 

And  accordingly,  when  his  utter  rejection  by  (ioorgioTravers's 
father  drove  him  in  honour  from  the  neighbourhood  in  which  she 
lived,  Wattie  thought  he  would  go  up  to  London  and  toil  at  the 
law-books  again.  He  had  romantic  ideas  of  remaining  buried  in 
hard  study  for  several  years,  and  then  of  bursting  out  suddenly 
into  a  Coleridge  or  a  Cairns,  when,  having  realised  a  large  fortune 
and  been  raised  to  the  top  of  his  profession  by  his  perseverance 
and  genius,  he  would  go  down  triumphantly  to  Broad  ley, 
claim  Georgie  for  hia  wife. 
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He  get  to  work  very  bard  indeed;  for  the  first  week  lie  made 
himself  almost  ill  by  the  ardour  and  energy  which  he  threw  into 
Lis  labours.  For  the  first  week— after  that,  he  began  to  fiild  it 
rather  monotonous.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  as  he  had  a  good 
deal  of  talent  for  painting,  the  fine  arts  might  possibly  open  out 
a  qmoker  road  to  fortune  and  to  fame  than  the  bar  could  do. 
At  all  events,  the  study  would  be  pleasanter  and  more  attractive 
in  every  way.  Accordingly  the  law-books  were  replaced  on  their 
ibeives,  and  the  friend's  rooms  were  quickly  transformed  into 
a  studio.  If,  argued  Wat  tie,  he  were  suddenly  to  present  to  the 
world  a  striking  and  original  picture,  full  of  genius  and  talent, 
mwlil  OOt  his  fortune  be  as  good  as  made  ?  Why  condemn  him- 
»lf  to  years  of  dry  and  uninteresting  study  when  possibly  a  few 
months  of  much  more  congenial  work  might  place  him  on  '  the 
b»'  on  the  Royal  Academy  walls,  and  lead  him  at  once  to  a 
comfortable  income  and  to  Georgie  Travers  ?  And,  even  sup- 
posing he  should  not  succeed  and  his  picture  be  a  failure,  why  then 
lie  could  always  go  back  to  the  law-books,  for  after  all  a  few  months 
inore  or  less  would  not  make  much  difference  in  the  long  run. 
It  was  just,  at  this  stage  of  his  proceedings  that  he  stumbled 

a  Cis  Travers  in  JSlamll'ord  Street. 
Wattie  Ellison  was  exceedingly  cordial  to  Cis;  he  had  never 
iken  very  imich  notice  of  him  when  they  were  both  down  in  the 
country  together,  but  here  up  in  London  they  met  like  old  friends. 
Greorgie's  brother  was  a  person  whom  Wattie  Ellison  could  not 
5ul  to  find  exceedingly  interesting  to  him.     When  Cis  sat  in  his 
friend's  rooms  writ  ing  to  his  sister,  Wattie,  without  actually  sending 
ier  any  direct  message,  would  suggest  little  allusions  to  himself 
i nd  give  bits  of  information  or  make  little  skilful  enquiries,  which 
)u  would  duly  report  as  he  wrote. 

i  Wattle  says  he  is  going  to  do  such  and  such  things,'  or 
•Wattie  bus  been  asking  me  how  your  new  mare  goes,  and  what 
jou  have  been  doing  this  week,*  and  so  on ;  and  then,  when 
"  torgie's  answers  came,  you  may  be  sure  that  all  these  little  re- 
s  were  noticed  and  commented  upon,  and  that  the  letter  was 
s  freely  read  by  Wattie  as  by  her  brother. 

i  'is  WM  fond  of  Georgie,  for  she  had  always  been  good  to  him 

nd   protected  him  from  his  father,  and  he  was  glad  to  do  a  good 

.     Moreover,  he  became  very  fond  of  Wattie  Ellison, 

i  tbe  two  young  men  frequently  spent  their  evenings  chatting 

her  iu  those  pleasant  Temple  chambers,  whilst  Wattie,  with 

a  hit  of  charcoal,  sketched  out  numberless  rough  designs  for  his 

t  picture  on  a  white   board  upon  an  easel  hard  by,  and  then 

"Hi  them.    Cecil  invariably  said  of  each  that  it 
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was  very  nice ;  and  then  Wattie  shook  his  head  and  said  it  did  noi 
please  him  yet,  rubbed  it  all  out,  and  began  it  over  again. 

The  same  evening  of  the  day  when  Wattie  had  met  Cis  an< 
Gretchen  walking  together  in  Wigmore  Street,  the  two  young  mei 
were  as  usual  sitting  together  over  the  fire  in  the  Temple  rooms 
when  Wattie  said,  rather  suddenly — 

'Do  you  intend  playing  Faust  to  our  little  friend  Gretchen 
Cia?' 

'  Eh,  what  ?  What  on  earth  do  you  mean  ? '  said  Cis,  get  tin] 
rather  red. 

"  l  Don't  you  think  it  rather  a  pity  to  walk  about  with  the  child 
And  I  saw  you  buying  those  flowers  for  her  the  other  day  at  Coven 
Garden,  She  is  an  innocent  little  soul ;  one  wouldn't  wish  her  t 
get  into  any  trouble.' 

'  There's  no  question  of  any  Faust,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  assure  you,'  said  Cecil,  earnestly,  leaning  forward  in  his  chair  an 
staring  into  the  fire.     '  Why,  you  can't  think  so  for  one  moment ! 

'  Well,  I  am  glad  of  it ;  at  the  same  time  she  may  get  fonde 
of  you  than  is  good  for  her,  poor  little  girl,  and  it  may  put  idea 
into  her  head  and  give  her  hopes.' 

'  Hopes  ?  My  dear  Wattie,  you  don't  imagine  that  Gretche: 
can  expect  me  to  marry  her  ? '  cried  Cis,  laughing. 

*  There's  no  knowing  what  a  woman  won't  expect  when  a  youn 
man  begins  describing  to  her  his  views  of  marriage,  as  I  heard  yo 
doing  the  other  evening,'  said  Wattie. 

'  Oh  1  as  to  that,  you  know,  one  can't  allow  her  to  throw  heree; 
away  upon  a  boor  like  David  Anderson,  and  I  was  giving  her 
little  advice.' 

'  Why  should  she  not  marry  David  ?  be  would  make  her  a 
excellent  husband,"  replied  bis  friend. 

'My  dear  Wattie,  what  a  sin  it  would  be  I  Such  a  prett' 
refined,  gentle  little  thing  to  be  wasted  on  a  great  rough  fello 
like  that ! ' 

'It  would  be  a  very  good  match  for  her.  I  don't  see  where  si 
would  get  a  better,'  persisted  Wattie. 

'  Good  heavens  !  how  can  you  suggest  such  an  outrageoi 
combination  ?  Beauty  and  the  Beast  would  be  nothing  to  it ! '  an 
Cis  began  impatiently  walking  about  the  room. 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  slight  scuffle  outside  the  door,  ai 
in  another  instant  the  stern-visaged  old  woman  who  'did  for'  M 
Ellison  broke  in  upon  the  tete-a-t&e  of  the  two  friends  with  tl 
information,  which  she  delivered  with  evident  disapproval  of  su< 
proceedings,  that  a  young  woman  was  wishing  to  see  Mr.  Travera 

She  was  almost  immediately  followed  by  a  small  figure,  wrappe 
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a  a  long  black  cloak,  who,  brushing  past  her  into  the  room,  fell 
raven's  feet  in  .1  passion  of  hysterical  tears. 
'  Good  heavens,  Gretchen  ! '  cried  Cis.  '  What  on  earth  is  the 
matter  ?  what  baa  happened  ?  Here,  Mrs.  .Stiles,  go  and  fetch  this 
joung  lady  a  glass  of  sherry.'  And  Wattie  helped  Cis  to  raise 
tte  sobbing  girl  and  to  place  her  on  a  chair. 

'It  is  my  father  !'  sobbed  the  girl.     *Oh,  Mr.  Travers,  save 
me  from  him  !  He  has  beaten  me  so  dreadfully,  and  he  has  turned 
e  out  of  the  house.     Look  here  ! '  and  she  turned  up  ber  sleeve 
and   showed    the    two    horrified   young   men   a  sight  that  made 
them  both  shudder. 

Her  arm,  once  round  and  white  and  smooth,  was  covered  with 
fearful  bruises  and  bleeding  wounds,  and  hung  almost  helplessly 
*jv  hat  ride, 

'And  my  back  is  worse ! ' 

'Good  heavens,  Gretchen,  how  dreadful!"  exclaimed  Wattie 
Ellison,  in  great  dismay.  '  What  was  the  reason  of  it  ?  what 
lade  him  so  brutal  to  you  ?  * 

'Alas!  it  was  because  I  have  lost  my  situation  as  music  teacher. 
Inn  sure  I  did  no  wrong,  did  I,  Mr.  Travers,  by  walking  with  you  ? 
fiut  Mrs.  Wilkins,  the  lady  whose  little  girls  I  was  teaching,  saw 
le  with  you  to-day,  and  she  saw  me  once  before,  she  says  ;  bo  she 
came  this  evening  and  told  my  father  I  was  a  bad  girl,  and  that 
i  would  not  have  me  to  teach  her  children  any  more — and 
ather  was  dreadfully  angry,  and  beat  me  and  then  turned  me  out 
vif  doors,  and  oh,  do  help  me  !     What  shall  I  do  ? ' 

Cecil  looked  at  his  friend  in  blank  dismay.     This  was  what  his 
1  kindness  had  brought  upon  her. 

•  Why  on  earth  did  you  come  here  ?  had  you  no  woman  friend 
•o  go  to  ?  '  asked  Wattie,  almost  angrily,  of  the  weeping  girl. 

'No,  do  one;  and  I  knew  Mr.  Travers  would  take  care  of  me, 
ic  is  so  kind  to  me.  I  haven't  a  friend  in  the  world  but  you,'  she 
idded,  looking  up  imploringly  at  Cecil. 

•  What  shall  we  do,  Cecil  ?  Shall  we  take  her  back  to  old 
-Rudenbach?'  asked  Wattie,  in  great  perplexity. 

'Oh  no,  no,  no!'  cried  Gretchen,  imploringly-     'I  can  never, 
lever  go  back  to  him.      If  you  knew  how  cruel  he  is,  how  often  lie 
jeets  me  and  kicks  me,  you  would  not  want  me  to  go  back — I 
"Would  rather  beg  my  way  in  the  streets.     But,  dear  Mr.  Travers, 
lay  I  not  stay  here  ?  ' 

She  was  evidently  as  innocent  as  a  baby ;  no  idea  of  any 
taOIIg  or  impropriety  in  corning  alone  at  ten  o'clock  at  night  to 
throw  herself  upon  the  mercy  and  charity  of  two  young  men  ever 
for  an  instant  crossed  her  mind.     Cecil  was  kind  to  her,  ax«V  %Ve 
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loved  him  devotedly ;  so  iu  her  trouble  she  had  come  straight  ti 
where  she  knew  he  was  likely  to  be  found,  and,  having  found  bin 
she  trusted  herself  implicitly  to  his  protection. 

No  two  young  men  were  ever  placed  in  a  more  awkward  \ 
dicament.     Here  was  this  girl  suddenly  thrown  upon  their  hai 
without   a   friend   in   the   world   but   themselves,    and    common 
humanity  compelled  them  to  take  care  of  her.     Cecil,  moreover, 
felt  himself  responsible  fur  the  whole  situation.     It  was  his  fault  ■ 
that  the  poor  child  had  got  into  such  a  dreadful  scrape ;  it  was  his  . 
foolish  sentimental  flirtation  which  had  cost  her  her  place  and  had  . 
made  her  brutal  father  turn  her  out  of  doors,  and  Cis  felt   in  :i 
perfect  despair  of  misery  and  self-reproach  as  he  reflected  upon  it. 

Wattle  Ellison  forbore  to  reproach   him.      Fortunate  it  was-J 
that  Mrs.  Stiles  was  on  the  premises,  and  the  two   young   : 
retired  to  consult  with  her  over  what  was  to  be  done. 

Mrs.  Stiles  began  by  being  exceedingly  stiff  and  virtuous.  Slie=!^»  ' 
had  never  heard  of  such  proceedings,  she  said,  as  a  young  woman*r=«i 
coming  alone  to  a  gentleman's  chambers  in  the  middle  of  thea^^e 
night ;  she  didn't  know  how  she,  Mrs.  Stiles,  a  respectable  wnman^.  *. 
could  mix  herself  up  at  all  in  such  doings, — with  sundry  others*:  "r 
cutting  remarks  of  the  same  nature ;  but  when  the  whole  of^^  "f* 
Gretcben's  story  had  been  circumstantially  related  to  her,  and^fcrJ' 
when  she  had  seen  the  poor  girl's  maimed  and  bruised  condition^-  ■» 
feelings  of  humanity  and  charity  awoke  in  her  ancient  bosom;  ancL^1^ 
old  Stiles,  coming  in  at  this  juncture,  proved  a  valuable  ally,„c  ~ 
and  suggested  several  useful  and  practical  ideas. 

Between  the  four  it  was  settled  that  Mrs.  Stiles  should  carry  ori  -•' 
Gretchen  in  a  cab  to  the  honse  of  a  cousin  of  her  own- — a  certain  -^=v 
Mrs.  Blogg,  who  kept  a  small  baker's  shop  in  a  street  leading  out  —=* 
of  the  Strand,  and  who, '  for  a  consideration,'  which  Cecil  Travers  *** 
eagerly  offered  to  make  as  liberal  as  could  be  desired,  would,  she  - 
thought,  take  iu  Gretchen  for  a  few  days  until  it  could  be  further 
decided  what  to  do  for  her. 

This  idea  was  immediately  carried  out.  Poor  little  Gretcheu, 
much  bewildered  and  rather  reluctant,  was  carried  off  by  the 
stern  but  by  no  means  unkind  old  woman.  Cis  wanted  to  go 
with  them ;  but  Wattie,  who  bad  more  sense  and  more  knowledge 
of  the  world,  would  not  allow  him  to  do  so.  Mrs.  Blogg,  a  fiitT 
shrewd-faced  woman,  with  a  sharp  eye  to  the  main  chanc* 
fingered  the  instalment  of  two  sovereigns  sent  by  Cis  with  ytved-. 
joy,  and  consented  as  a  favour  to  take  in  the  young  woman. 

And  between  them  both  the  poor  girl  was  put  to  bed. 

But  when  ('is  went  the   next  morning  to   enquire  after  1 
protegee  be  found  that  Mrs.  Blogg  had  in  much  alarm  sent  fi 
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•■  nearest  doctor,  as  Gretchen  had  awakened  in  high  fever  and 
was  quite  light-headed. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  pour  child  lay  in  raging  fever  and 
burning  thirst  between  life  and  death,  and  then  her  youth  asserted 
itself  and  the  disease  left  her,  to  live,  but  oh  !  so  weak  and  pale, 
such  a  poor  little  shadow  of  her  former  self,  as  made  even  the 
heart  of  the  hired  nurse  whom  Cecil  had  engaged  to  tend  her 
he  with  pity  at  the  sight. 
Meanwhile  our  two  friends  had  not  been  idle  in  her  service. 
They  had,  in  the  first  place,  repaired  to  Blandford  Street,  there  to 
find  that  the  wretched  old  German  music  teacher  had  departed 
nd  utterly  vanished,  leaving  no  direction  behind  him  nor  clue  aa 
to  where  he  was  to  be  found. 

'  And  a  good  job,  too  I '  said  his  indignant  landlady, '  although 
e  do  owe  me  for  five  weeks'  rent,  and  for  three  pound  ten  as  he 
■on-owed  of  me  just  the  day  before  he  went ;  but  a  more  disrespect- 
able  drinkiug  beast  never  came  into  an  honest  woman's  house  ;  and 
I  arn  glad  he's  gone,  even  though  I've  lost  the  money,  I  am  right. 
down  eorry  for  the  poor  young  lady,  that  I  am,  and  if  I'd  been  at 
home  he  shouldn't  have  turned  her  into  the  streets  ;  but  then  I 
was  out,  and  never  knew  nothing  about  it  till  I  got  home  an  hour 
after  and  found  that  furrin  beast  lying  dead  drunk  on  the  landing,' 
No  more  information  being  obtainable  in  this  quarter,  the  two 
friends  began  seriously  to  discuss  what  should  be  done  with  poor 
Uretchen. 

Cis  Tiavers's  funds  were  getting  low,  and  he  hardly  knew  how 
he  should  be  able  to  go  ou  supporting  the  girl  if  she  were  to  be  ill 
touch  longer. 

Driven  at  last  to  desperation,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  and, 
vaguely  stating  that  he  had  got  into  a  little  difficulty  in  which  his 
honour  was  concerned,  besought  him  to  ask  him  no  questions  but  to 
»end  him  a  cheque  for  fifty  pounds  at  once. 

Tin.'  Bquire  was  delighted  with  this  letter  from  his  sou.  It  so 
happened  that  there  had  been  a  Newmarket  meeting  the  previous 
*eek ;  and  the  sport-loving  old  man  settled  it.  in  his  own  mind  at 
mil',  thai  Cis  had  been  lured  into  making  some  imprudent  bets, 
for  which  this  sudden  and  mysterious  demand  for  money  was  to 
pay.  Any  iniquity  connected  with  horses  and  horse-racing  was 
pardonable  in  the  old  man's  eyes.     He  was  positively  enchanted. 

'  The  boy  is  coming  round  at  last '. '  be  said  to  himself,  with  a 
chuckle  ;  '  1  shall  make  something  of  him  yet ;  that  sending  him 
to  London  by  himself  was  a  fine  idea !  * 

And  when  Geurgie  came  into  his  room  he  said  to  her,  witli 
quite  a  beaming  face — 
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Cis  wants  money  ;  he  has  been  getting  into  trouble ; 
•n  to  Newmarket  and  lost  his  money,  the  young  rascal  I ' 
'  To  Newmarket ! '  repeated  Georgie,  in  amazement.  '  Are  j 
sure,  papa  ?  '      For  Cis  had  corresponded  pretty  regularly  with  h 
aiater  of  late,  and  certainly  there  had  been  nothing  in  his  letters  I 
lead   her  to  suppose  that  horse-racing  had  in  any  way  formed  pa 
his  pleasures. 

I  tell  you  he  has  been  to  Newmarket,'  repeated  the  Squir 

doggedly,  for  he  was  determined  to  believe  it;  and  he  turned  tl 

key  of  bis  cash-box  and  took  out  his  chequ e-book,  filled  up  a  cheqi 

for  seventy  pounds,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  a  mild  exordium  1 

on  the  evils  of  betting  if  you  backed  the  wrong  hors 

hich  letter  considerably  surprised  and  puzzled  that  young  gentl 

.n  when  he  received  it. 

Georgie  had  her  own  opinions  on  the  subject  of  what  the  monc 

was  wanted  for,  but  she  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  impart  the; 

to  her  father.     She  pulled  old  Chanticleer's  ear,  and  the  anciel 

hound  winked  his  one  eye  gravely  at  her  as  much  as  to  say,  *  V 

iow  better,  don't  we?* 

So  M  do,  old  boy ! '  said  Georgie,  in  answer,  half  alou< 
left  the  Squire  to  his  own  delusions  and  to  his  letter. 

But,  although  Cecil  could  make  neither  head  nor  tail  t 
father's  letter,  the  meaning  of  his  father's  cheque  was  clear  at 
very  delightful,  for  with  it  he  could  do  everything  he  wished  fi 
little  Gretchen. 

He  and  Wattie  soon  hit  upon  a  plan  for  her.  There  was  an  q 
governess  whom  Wattio  knew,  who  hail  once  lived  with  (he  Ellison 
and  who  had  now  settled  down  in  a  little  house  in  Pimlico,  whe 
she  thankfully  took  in  lodgers  to  eke  out  her  small  income. 

This  lady,  Miss  Pinkin  by  name,  would,  they  soon  found  ov 
gladly  receive  Gretchen  Rudenhach  when  she  was  well  enough 
leave  Mrs.  Blogg's  not  very  comfortable  mansion.  Cecil  was 
pay  for  her  lodgings  and  for  the  hire  of  a  cottage  piano  for  her  u 
until  she  was  well  enough  to  begin  her  teaching  again.  Mi 
mkin's  educational  connection  enabled  her  to  ensure  at  least  ti 
or  three  young  pupils  for  the  girl  at  once,  and  in  time  she  woul 
they  hoped,  get  many  more. 

Gretchen,  on  being  consulted,  thankfully  and  meekly  acquiesc 
in  anything  and  everything  that  Cis  had  settled  for  her;  and  wh 
she  was  well  enough  to  be  moved  she  took  up  her  abode  in  M 
Pinkin's  upper-floor  rooms,  and  under  that  lady's  care  soon  becai 
strong  enough  to  begin  her  work. 

Cis  took  Wattie's  advice,  and  went  but  very  seldom  to  v 
his  little  protegee.     The  poor  child  was  very  sad.     She  t 
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watched  for  him  day  after  day  at  her  window,  and  when  day  after 
day  passed,  and  he  did  not  come,  she  wept  miserable  tears  ii 
loneliness.     Now  and  then,  once  perhaps  in  a  fortnight,  be  did 
and  see  her,  and  then  Gretchen  heeame  a  transformed  being 
pale  face  was  suffused  with  a  blush  of  delight  aa  he  entered,  her 
heavy  eyes  became  bright  with  happiness,  and  her  gratitude  and 
love  for  her  young  benefactor  beamed  out  in  every  look  and  word. 
But  Cis  was  very  prudent,  and  was  determined  not  to  put  him- 
lf  again  in  the  wrong  concerning  her;  only  it  did  annoy  him 
msiderably  k>  hear  that  David  Anderson  had  tracked  her  to  her 
2w  abode,  and  was  constantly  visiting  her  and  repeatedly  urging 
;r  to  become  his  wife. 

He  might  have  made  himself  quite  at  ease  concerning  this. 
C5-xetcben  was  in  no  danger  of  becoming  Mrs,  David  Anderson. 

I  do  not  think  about  him,'  she  would  say  to  Miss  Pinkin  when 
that  good  lady  urged  her  not  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  so  advantageous 
!»n  offer. 

*  But  you  do  think  about  Mr.  Travers,  I  am  afraid,  Gretchen,' 
tlae ex-governess  would  say  severely,  'although  he  is  far  above  you 
*«  station,  and  is  not  likely  to  think  about  you.' 

And  to  this  accusation  l.irctclicu  could  give  no  answer  whatever. 


With  her  feet  on  the  fender,  the  last  new  novel  on  her  lap,  and 
ber  eyes  fixed  on  the  fire,  Juliet  Blair  is  sitting  one  evening  in  the 
twilight  in  the  little  momiug-room  to  which  she  is  accustomed  to 
*>sort  for  her  five  o'clock  tea. 

It  bo  happens  that  an  emissary  from  Madame  Celeste  in  Bond 
Street,  armed  with  eardlioard  boxes  of  every  size  and  shape,  has 
^rith  much  commotion  arrived  hnlf-an-hour  ago  at  the  house,  having 
SUM  down  from  London  by  the  afternoon  express  with  an  entirely 
new  selection  of  Parisian  bonnets,  hats,  and  head-dresses,  for 
Rpection. 

Mrs,  Blair,  who  would  barter  her  soul  away  for  a  French  bonnet, 
has  retired  with   Ernestine  to   her  bedroom  to  unpack  and  look 
..v.  1  ..11  these  treasures,  and  it  is  possible  that  Colonel  Fleming 
not  altogether  unaware  of  these  arrangements  nor  of  the  superior 
:it  tr.n'ti.iii  which  retains  the  widow  upstairs. 

For  be  shortly  afterwards  steals  into  the  morning-room  and, 

drawing  a  chair  in  front  of  the  fire,  sits  down  by  the  side  of  his  ward, 

Juliet  makes  room  for  him  with  a  smile,  and  then  for  several 

minutes  neither  of  them  speak. 
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*  I  have  been  doing  a  very  unpleasant  duty  this  afternoon,' 
Colonel  Fleming,  at  last. 

'  Yea  ? '  from  Juliet,  enquiring! 

'  I  have  sent  off  a  letter  that  I  have  too  long  delayed  writing. 
I  have  written  to  secure  my  return  passage  to  India  in  the 
"  Sultana,"  which  is  advertiaed  to  sail  in  a  fortnight.' 

'  What ! '  Juliet  starts  to  her  feet.  '  To  India — are  you  mad ! 
What  have  you  done  ?  The  letters  are  not  gone  I '  and  she  makes 
a  step  to  the  door. 

He  puts  out  his  hand  to  stop  her.  'I  am  afraid  they  are, 
Juliet ;  the  bag  was  just  going  as  I  came  in;  hut  even  if  they 
were  not,  it  could  make  no  difference.  I  have  quite  made  up  my 
mind  that  it  is  high  time  I  went  back.' 

'  Surely  this  is  a  very  sudden  determination  you  have  come  to," 
said  Juliet,  trying  to  speak  calmly. 

'Not  at  all;  I  have  been  thinking  of  it  for  some  time,'  he 
answered;  'only  it  was  no  use  talking  about  it  until  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  go ;  and  now  the  deed  is  done,'  he  added,  with  a 
half  sigh. 

'I  do  not  see  that  the  mischief  is  in  any  way  irremediable,' 
she  answers,  speaking  quickly.  'It  is  easy  to  write  to-morrow, 
and  retract  your  letter  of  to-day.  Colonel  Fleming,  I  entreat  you 
to  think  better  of  it ;  we  cannot  let  you  leave  us  like  this,  indeed 
we  cannot ! ' 

'  You  are  very  good,'  he  begins,  rather  formally ;  *  but  I  have 
not  acted  without  due  thought,  I  assure  you.' 

And  then  all  her  self-control  forsakes  her,  and  she  bursts  into 
a  wail  of  despair,  clasping  her  hands  cntreatiugly — '  Oh  !  why,  why 
should  you  go  ?  are  you  not  happy  here  ? ' 

'Yes,  I  any  happy — too  happy,  perhaps,'  answers  Hugh, 
gloomily;  'but  one  doesn't  live  for  happiness,  unfortunately.  I 
have  quite  finished  all  that  I  came  home  to  do  for  you,  Juliet; 
and  now  I  am  only  wasting  my  time  and  my  life  here.' 

'But  why  need  you  ever  go  back?  Why  not  throw  up  your 
Indian  appointment,  and  stay  at  home?'  she  asks,  despairingly. 

Colonel  Fleming  smiles.  '  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to  that, 
Juliet.  I  am  not  likely  to  get  anything  else  so  good  at  home,  or 
indeed  anything  at  all,  good  or  bad;  all  my  interest  is  in  India, 
and  this  appointment  of  mine  is  a  very  good  one.  You  forget 
that  I  am  a  poor  man.  I  should  not  have  enough  of  my  own  to 
live  like  a  gentleman  in  England,' 

Juliet  was  leaning  up  against  the  mantel-piece  with  her  arms 
folded  upon  it,  and  her  head  bent  down  upon  them.  He  could  not 
see  her  face — the  firelight  flickered  red  and  warm  over  her  dusky 
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head  and  her  bowed  figure  ;  something  in  the  utter  despair  of  her 
■■Jttitiuli'  touched  him  strangely. 

As  he  finished  speaking,  she  raised  herself  abruptly  and  began 
walking  rapidly  up  and  down  the  room  behind  him. 

must  not  go,  you  shall  not  go ! '  she  kept  on  saying 
aloud.  He  would  not  look  round  at  her,  perhaps  because  he  could 
not  trust  himself  to  do  so.  He  sat  leaning  forward  on  his  chair 
and  staring  fixedly  into  the  fire. 

Then  all  at  once  she  came  and  stood  behind  him ;  her  heart 
i>eat  so  that  she  could  hardly  stand  ;  her  voice  trembled  so  that 
she  could  scarcely  speak ;  her  very  hands,  which  she  laid  one  on 
**ch  of  his  shoulders,  shook  as  they  rested  there. 

Tluiv  was  no  light  in  the  room  but  the  firelight,  and  they 
could  not  see  each  other's  faces. 

Hugh  !  don't  go.  Why  should  you  go  ?  Have  I  not  enough 
for  us  both  ?  Stay  and  share  everything  that  I  have — dear  Hugh ! ' 
And  to  her  trembling  words  there  succeeded  an  utter  silence  in 
the  little  room. 

Why  had  she  not  worded  it  otherwise  ?  why  had  she  not  said, 
I  love  you ;  stay  for  my  sake,  because    I   cannot   live  without 


Then,  indeed,  he  could  hardly  have  withstood  her ;  then,  indeed, 
'or  ln-r  pake  as  well  as  for  his  own,  he  must  have  taken  her  to  his 
heart  at  once  and  for  ever.  But  a  something  of  maiden  bashful- 
Seas  and  reserve,  even  in  that  moment  of  impulse,  when  in  her 
*3espair  she  had  let  him  see  too  much  perchance  of  what  was  in 
■■  heart,  had  kept  her  back  from  the  actual  confession  of  her 

ton. 

Sl»-  had  spoken  of  her  money !  Ah,  fatal,  miserable  mis- 
I  She  had  brought  up  before  him  the  one  thing  that  in 
iwn  mind  stood  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  them,  the 
thiug  that  for  honour's  sake  bade  him  hold  back  and  leave 


liapidly  there  Hashed  througli  his  mind  the  utter  impossibility 

lLjI  abe  had  asked  him  to  do — 'to  stay  and  share  all  that  was 
!'     How  could  he  do  so?  how  could  be,  her  guardian,  place 
fciiaself  in  the  utterly  false  position  of  her  lover  ? 

did  not  speak.     Ah,  will  no  good  angel  prompt  her  to 
fell  at  bis  feet  and  to  cry,  '  I  love  you  '. ' 

The  opportunity  is  gone.  Hugh  turns  round,  and  takes  her 
hands — gcutle  hands,  that  were  still  on  his  shoulders. 

■  .My  dear  Juliet' — and  his  voice  betrays  some  unwonted  emotion 
~'jmi  are,  I  think,  the  most  generous-minded  woman  I  have  ever 
met— but- ' 
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'Ah,  say  no  more!  say  no  more!'  she  cries,  wrenching  awa 
her  hands  from  his  grasp  and  burying  her  face  in  them. 

'Do  you  not  recollect,  my  child,'  he  says,  very  gently  ax 
tenderly,  'do  you  not  recollect  that  I  am  your  guardian,  and  y< 
my  ward  ?  In  such  a  position,  that  I  should  accept  any  gift  < 
loan  of  money  from  you  is  utterly  impossible.' 

He  had  wilfully  misinterpreted  her  meaning !  With  bitten 
shame  she  saw  that  he  misunderstood  her  purposely — that  he  spol 
of  her  money  where  she  had  meant  herself!  Was  ever  womi 
subjected  to  such  soul-degrading  humiliation  ? 

She,  Juliet  Blair  the  heiress,  the  owner  of  Sotherne,  youfl 
beautiful,  and  talented,  had  made  a  free  offer  of  herself  to  this  mi 
whom  she  had  been  weak  enough  to  love.  She  had  offered  hers- 
— and— had  been  rejected ! 

With  flashing  eyes  and  burning  cheeks  she  turned  upon  him, 
'  Say  no  more,  pray,  Colonel  Fleming.  I  am  truly  sorry  that 
should  have  offended  you  by  offering  to  lend  you  money.  As  y 
say,  I  should  have  remembered  that  between  you  and  me  such 
transaction  was  impossible.  Pray  forgive  me,  and  rest  assur 
that  I  shall  be  very  careful  not  to  offend  you  again  by  the  repe 
tion  of  such  a  proposition.' 

Her  voice  was  full  of  scorn,  and  as  she  ceased  speaking  e 
made  him  a  sweeping  bow  and  left  the  room;  and,  hurryi 
upstairs  into  her  own  bedroom,  she  flung  herself  down  upon  t 
sofa  and  burst  into  a  fit  of  passionate  tears. 

Bitter  tears  of  anger  and  self-reproach  over  her  own  abac 
pride  and  mortified  self-esteem  !  What  demon  had  prompted  1 
to  speak  those  miserable  words?  Why  had  she  committed  \ 
fatal,  irretrievable  error  of  wooing  instead  of  waiting  to  be  wooe 
And  the  worst  of  it  was  that  it  was  all  a  mistake!  She  1 
thought  herself  loved,  and  she  had  been  awakened  rudely  to  f 
herself  scorned  and  rejected !  For  that  he  had  really  misunderstx 
her  she  could  not  for  one  instant  delude  herself  into  believing, 
his  pity  and  his  compassion  he  had  answered  her  about  her  mon 
feigning  to  ignore  her  true  meaning — which,  alas,  she  had  all 
plainly  betrayed ! 

To  any  woman  the  position  would  have  been  a  sufficieu 
painful  one ;  but  to  Juliet  Blair,  with  her  proud  spirit  and  in 
pendence  of  mind,  such  thoughts  were  absolute  torture. 

There  was  no  untruth  in  the  statement  which  she  made  to 
maid,  when  that  functionary  entered  her  mistress's  room  to  ; 
out  her  dress  for  dinner,  that  she  had  such  a  frightful  heada 
that  she  felt  quite  unequal  to  going  downstairs  again,  and  t 
she  would  have  a  cup  of  tea  in  her  room  and  then  go  to  bed. 
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But  when  this  message  was  brought  downstairs  to  the  two 
who  were  awaiting  her  appearance  to  go  in  to  dinner,  Colonel 
Fleming  offered  his  arm  in  silence  to  the  widow,  and  became  very 
grave  and  silent  indeed. 

Not  nil  Mn.  Blair's  blandishments,  backed  up  with  an  en- 
tirely new  bead-dress  just  come  from  town,  could  extract  from 
b^r  companion  more  than  the  moat  absent  monosyllables. 

When  it  came  to  the  mistress  of  the  house  being  forced  to 
keep  to  her  room  because  of  his  presence — for  it  was  thus  that. 
he  interpreted  ber  absence — Colonel  Fleming  felt  that  something 
must  be  done.  Sotherne  Court  was  no  longer  a  fitting  abode  for 
bim. 

After  dinner  was  over,  he  studied  Bradshaw  attentively  for  some 
minutes,  and  then,  going  into  the  library,  rang  the  bell  for  Higgs. 
'  Higgs,  can  I  have  the  dog-cart  to-morrow  morning  to  meet 
the  eight  o'clock  train  ?  ' 
*  Yes,  certainly,  sir.' 

'  Very  well,  then  :  will  you  send  James  to  my  room  to  pack 
my  things.  I  find  that  I  am  obliged  to  go  up  to  town  rather 
•  uddenl v  to-morrow.' 

'Yes,  sir — sorry  you  are  obliged  to  go,  sir;  we  all  hoped 
you  would  have  stayed,"  said  the  old  man,  lingering  for  a  minute 
*o  poke  the  fire  and  sweep  up  the  hearth.  '  I'll  send  James  at 
Once,  sir.' 

And  Higgs  went  bis  way  to  the  back  region,  where,  to  the 
•H»ct  community  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  bo  gave  it  as  his 
''pinion  that  Miss  Juliet  had  'given  the  Colonel  the  sack;  and 
mure'"  the  pHy,  says  I,  for  a  nicer,  pleasanter-spoken  gentleman 
tlan  Colonel  Fleming  never  stopped  in  the  'ouse  1' 

i  ■  .1.  riil  Fleming  and  James  the  footman  were  busy  packing  up 
for  the  best  part  of  the  night. 

'  He'll  never  come  back  no  more,'  said  James  to  his  superior, 
when  at  last  be  was  dismissed  ;  '  lie's  packed  up  every  stick  and 
erery  straw  ;  he's  not  coming  back  no  more,  Mr.  Higgs.' 

It  did  not  behove  Higgs  to  lower  bis  dignity  by  confiding  to 
BM  ni  tin-  under  servants  his  views  of  the  part  which  he  supposed 
Mies  Blair  to  have  played  in  this  sudden  departure.  He  contented 
himself  with  gruffly  desiring  James  to  '  clean  up  that  there  mess, 
and  to  go  to  bed  and  be  quite  sure  he  called  the  Colonel  in  plenty 
of  time  the  next  morning ; '  an  injunction  which  James,  mindful  of 
parting  tipn,  was  nut  at  all  likely  to  forget. 

Wben  Juliet  awoke  at  eight  o'clock  the  next  morning,  her 
maid  stood  by  her  bedside  with  a  cup  of  tea,  and  on  the  tray  lay  a 
small  sealed  note. 
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'  Colonel  Fleming  desired  me  to  give  you  this  note,  miss 
before  lie  went.* 

'  Before  he  went  I  is  he  gone  ? ' 

With  what  a  sudden,  faint  sinking  of  the  heart  she  asked  tbt 
question !  but  how  foolish !  Of  course  he  had  only  gone  up  ti 
town  for  the  day. 

The  maid,  perfectly  unconscious  of  her  mistress's  agitation,  saic 
cheerfully  that,  yes,  the  Colonel  was  gone,  and  that  she  bad  battle 
Mr.  Higgs  say  be  had  started  in  plenty  of  time,  and  was  sure  tc 
have  caught  the  train. 

Juliet  waited  feverishly  until  the  girl  had  left  the  room,  anc 
then  tore  open  the  note.     It  ran  thus : 

'  Forgive  me  for  leaving  you  so  suddenly  without  a  word  c- 
farewell  or  of  thanks  for  all  your  hospitality  and  goodness  toward 
me  ;  but  you  will  not,  I  know,  think  me  ungrateful.  After  aL 
that  has  passed  between  us,  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  stave* 
any  longer  under  your  roof,  and  I  have  thought  it  best  to  leave  yoi 
thus  without  the  spoken  farewell  that  must  have  been  hill  of  pail 
to  us  both.  God  bless  and  reward  you,  dear  Juliet,  for  all  yom 
generosity  and  affection  towards  me.  I  can  never  forget  either 
and,  if  ever  you  think  of  me  iu  future  years,  do  me  at  toad  in- 
justice to  believe  that  it  is  not  inclination,  but  duty  and  honou: 
alone,  which  have  told  me  to  leave  you. 

'  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  stay  in  town,  but  I  will  write  tc 
you  again  before  I  leave  Eugland.' 

Mrs.  Blair  and  Ernestine  were  as  yet  deep  in  the  mysteries  oi 
rouge  and  ciim  ping-irons,  when,  preceded  by  a  short,  sharp  knock. 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  Juliet  entered  hurriedly,  with  an 
open  letter  in  her  hand. 

'My  dearest  Juliet !'  cried  the  widow,  hastily  flinging  a  dressing- 
cape  over  the  small  collection  of  pots,  and  phials,  and  caim-l's-haii 
brushes  that  stood  on  the  table  near  her—'  how  you  startled  me ! 
What  on  earth  is  the  matter  ? ' 

'Did  you  know  that  Colonel  Fleming  was  going  away  tint 
morning  ? '  asks  Jub'et,  shortly. 

'  Going  away  ?  No,  certainly  not ;  has  he  gone  ? '  answers 
Mrs.  Blair,  with  an  astonishment  too  real  to  be  feigned. 

'Yes,  I  have  just  had  this  note  from  him  to  say  be  is  gone: 
and  I  don't  know  if  you  are  aware  of  it,  but  he  starts  for  India  iu 
a  fortnight.' 

'  No,  indeed  ;  I  had  no  idea  of  it.     So  he  i3  gone  I  very  rud« 
of  him,  I  must  say,  to  go  without  wishing  us  good-bye.'     Mrs, 
Blair  has  some  difficulty  in  concealing  the  satisfaction  she  fee 
lis  unexpected  piece  of  news. 
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'  \ot  rade  at  all ;  be  is  suddenly  called  away—  it  is  perfectly 
natural.  Of  course  he  could  Dot  wake  us  all  up  at  ho  early  an 
hour,"  answers  Juliet. 

•Whnt  does  he  eay?  Let  me  see  the  letter,"  says  her  step- 
mother, stretching  out  her  hand  for  the  note ;  but  Juliet  does  not 
iream  of  giving  it  to  her. 

'There   is  nothing  in  it  that  would  interest  you,"  she  says, 
folding  it  up  slowly  and  replacing  it  in  its  envelope.     *  Besides,  ho 
says  he  will  write  again  from  town." 
'  Ah,  lie  will  write  again  ? ' 
'  Ves  m  he  says.' 

'Then  perhaps,  Juliet,  you  will  leave  me  to  finish  my  dressing, 
»s    there   is  nothing  very  serious  the   matter,  and  it   upsets  my 
nerves  to  he  obliged  to  talk  so  early  in  the  morning.     Go  on  with 
*oy  hair,  Ernestine.' 
And  Juliet  goes. 

Somehow  that  promise  that  he  will  write  again  prevents  her 
from  despairing. 

That  letter,  she  thinks,  will  in  some  way  make  up  to  her  for 
peosa  and  uncertainty  of  the  present.  It  is  impossible 
lhat  he  can  intend  to  leave  her  like  that  for  years,  perhaps  indeed 
for  ever.  Vaguely,  indistinctly,  as  women  see  such  things,  she 
begins  to  see  the  duty  and  the  honour  by  which  he  lias  said  he 
Considers  himself  bound  ;  hut,  woman-like,  she  does  not  think  very 
Seriously  of  them.  Has  he  not  at  the  same  time  more  than 
implied  that  bis  inclination  would  l?ad  him  to  stay  with  ber? 
I)o  not  such  words  mean  that  be  loves  ber?  And  if  so,  then  what 
Deed  she  fear? 

Whal  does  a  woman  care  for  duty  or  for  honour  when  set  in 
the  balance  against  love  ?  Love  in  her  mind  outweighs  every- 
thing ;  give  ber  love,  and  she  laughs  at  every  other  earthly 
consideration.  To  Juliet,  with  her  impulsive,  enthusiastic  mind, 
;in'l  ber  passionate  temperament,  it  seemed  impossible  that  so 
cold-blooded  a  thing  as  honour  could  in  any  man's  mind  win  the 
day  against  love. 

lid  come  back  to  her,  she  said  to  herself;  he  would  not 
he  able  to  stay  away;  a  few  days  of  waiting,  and  then  he  would 
back  to  her,  as  be  had  come  back  before,  sooner  oven  tan 
ehe  had  dared  to  hope  for  him. 

Sin-  rrad  his  letter  over  and  over  again,  sho  pressed  it  gladly 
to  her  heart  and  her  lips,  for  she  could  not,  possibly  she  would 
imt.  tee  in  it  a  farewell. 

Ami  Hugh  Fleming  up  in  London  is  pacing  objectlessly  up 
»nd  down  Piccadilly  and  Pidl  Mall,  wondering  what  he  shall  say 
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to  her,  and  feeling  more  and  more  angry  with  himself  for  having 
left  her,  and  more  and  more  inclined  to  go  back  to  her  by  the  next, 
train. 

Curiously  enough,  he  does  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  Juliet  does 
indeed  love  bim.  Even  her  last  interview  with  him,  when  she  had 
of  her  own  accord  offered  him  everything,  had  but  partially 
opened  his  eyes.  He  knows  her  to  be  impulsive  and  impetuous. 
and  generous  to  a  fault.  What  more  likely  than  that  such  a 
woman,  fond  of  bim  as  she  undoubtedly  was,  should  in  a  moment 
of  exaltation  be  carried  away  into  offering  more  than  she  intended 
or  realised  ? 

Should  be  be  right  or  justified  in  taking  advantage  of  that 
moment  of  weakness  ? 

Had  he  known  how  completely  and  utterly  the  girl's  heart  was 
given  over  to  him,  he  would  certainly  never  have  left  her  ;  bnt  he 
did  not  know  it^-he  knew,  indeed,  that  if  he  chose  he  might  win 
her,  but  he  did  not  understand  that  she  was  already  won. 

He  wandered  about  the  streets,  trying  to  settle  in  his  own 
mind  bow  he  should  write  to  her — or  whether,  indeed,  he  should 
write  to  her  at  all ;  and  at  last  he  decided  that  he  would  give  him- 
self one  more  chanco  of  happiness. 

He  turned  into  the  Club,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  to  her. 
He  begged  her  to  tell  him  truly  if  indeed  what  she  had  said  to 
him  had  been  the  voice  other  own  heart — or  merely  an  impulse  of 
generosity ;  he  told  her  that  he  loved  her  passionately,  entirely, 
devotedly,  with  a  love  that  he  never  thought  to  feel  again  after 
the  death  of  liis  first  love,  and  which  she,  Juliet,  alone  had  bad 
power  to  waken  in  bim.  But  he  told  her  at  the  same  time  that 
every  feeling  of  honour,  of  duty,  and  of  delicacy  bade  him  leave 
her;  that  her  money  stood  between  them  like  a  wall ;  and  that, 
moreover,  his  own  peculiar  position  as  her  guardian  made  it  almost. 
a  breach  of  trust  to  the  dead  that  he  should  aspire  to  be  her  lover. 
One  consideration  alone,  he  said,  could  surmount  these  objections 
■ — the  consideration  of  her  happiness.  If,  indeed,  she  loved  him  so 
entirely  that  without  him  she  could  not  live  nor  be  happy,  then 
indeed,  and  then  only,  would  he  throw  all  these  most  weighty 
objections  to  the  winds,  and  devote  his  whole  existence  to  her: 
And  in  this  case  be  entreated  her  to  write  to  him  at  once  and 
recall  him  to  her  side ;  but  if  it  was  not  so,  if  it  was  merely  a 
grateful  affection,  a  generous  friendship,  or  even  but  a  brief-lived 
fancy,  which  had  made  her  for  one  short  hour  imagine  that  she 
loved  him— in  that  case  he  prayed  her  to  put  his  letter  into  the 
fire,  and  to  send  him  no  answer  whatever  to  it;  he  should  know 
too  well  how  to  interpret  her  silence.     He  concluded  his  letter  by 
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naming  to  her  the  very  latest  date  at  which  he  could  receive  an 
answer  from  her  in  town  before  starting  for  Southampton,  and  by 
telling  her  that  up  to  the  very  last  minute  be  should  still  not 
despair,  but  hope  to  hear  from  her. 

Even  when  he  had  directed  and  stamped  this  letter,  Colonel 
Fleming  did  not  immediately  post  it.  He  was  still  so  doubtful 
about  the  wisdom  and  the  propriety  of  writing  to  her  jit  all  that 
he  walked  about  with  the  letter  in  bis  pocket  the  whole  of  the 
next  day.  It  was  only  on  the  third  day  that,  having,  I  think,  pre- 
viously tossed  up  a  sovereign,  drawn  lots  from  a  number  of  blank 
slips  of  paper  for  one  marked  slip,  and  made  use  of  sundry  other 
most  childish  and  undignified  tricks  of  chance,  in  every  one  of 
which  the  luck  came  to  the  same  decision,  he  finally  determined 
to  send  the  letter,  and,  going  out  with  it  on  purpose,  dropped  it 
himself  into  the  pillar-post. 

And  then  he  waited — at  first  confidently  and  patiently — then, 
after  a  day  or  two,  less  confidently,  but  still  patiently — then  with 
restless  impatience,  and  finally,  as  the  days  slipped  away  one  after 
the  other,  and  the  posts  came  iu  in  regular  succession,  and  brought 
kim  many  others,  but  never  the  one  letter  be  looked  for — finally 
"is  waiting  became  despair. 

The  last  day  of  his  stay  in  England  dawned.  He  was  obliged 
*o  go  about  his  business  to  a  few  shops  and  to  bis  banker's — hut  all 
"4«y  long  he  kept  returning  to  his  hotel  to  ask  feverishly  if  there 
"  *> re  no  letters  for  him,  to  receive  ever  the  same  answer — none. 
Then  late  in  the  afternoon  be  went  to  sec  a  friend  whom  he 
"Duld  trust,  and  charged  him  solemnly  to  go  the  last  thing  at 
light,  and  again  the  first  thing  iu  the  morning,  to  his  hotel,  after 
i»e  had  left,  and,  if  he  found  there  any  letter  for  him  with  a  certain 
T>ostmark,  to  telegraph  to  him  on  board  the  *  Sultana,'  at  the 
Southampton  Docks,  to  stop  bis  starting. 

The  friend  promised  faithfully — and  then  he  could  do  nothing 
Xnore,  and  he  was  obliged  to  go  down  to  Southampton.  To  the 
t  he  would  not  give  up  hope ;  he  watched  and  watched  all  that 
t  and  all  the  next  morning  from  the  vessel's  side,  long  after  he 
d  gone  on  board,  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  telegraph  boy; 
•nd  he  would  not  have  his  things  taken  into  his  cabin,  nor  settle 
even  that  he  was  going,  until  the  very  last. 

And  then  all  at  once  the  anchor  was  raised,  and  it  was  too  late. 
And  as  the  good  ship  '  Sultana '  steamed  slowly  over  the  grey 
wave*  of  Southampton  Water  in  the  early  morning,  and  stood  out 
to  eea  in  a  light  and  favourable  wind,  Colonel  Hugh  Fleming 
beneath  his  breath  cursed  bis  native  land,  andSotherne  Court,  and 
Juliet  Blair,  with  deep  and  bitter  curses. 
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4  She  does  not  know  how  to  love — she  could  not  stand  the  test 
Her  pride  has  ruined  us  both ! ' 

And  he  turned  his  back  on  the  white  shores  of  the  old  counti_  ^, 
and  set  his  face  fixedly  and  determinedly  towards  that  far  Eastern — n 
land  to  which  he  was  bound. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Then  he  pivo  tlmm  an  account  of  the  famous  moon-hoax,  which  came  out  in  1835. 

m  full  of  the  moot  barefaced  ril>surdiiies,  vet  people  swallowed  it  all ;  and  area 

id  to  hare  treated  it  keriuiisly  as  n  thing  that  could  not  well  be  true,  fof 

t.  Hencbel  would  havu  certainly  notified  him  of  these  marvellous  discoveries.     The 

iter  of  it  hail  not  troubled  himself  to  invent  probabilities,  but  had  borrowed  bia 

snery  from  the.  *  Arabian  Nighta'  and  his  lunar  inhabitants  from.  -Peter  Wilkius,'— 

Outm  Wwdiu  Houmfl  [id  The  Poet  at  Iht  Br«ikfa*t-TabU). 

In  one  of  the  earliest  numbers  of  '  Macmillan's  Magazine,'  the  late 
frofes9or  I>e  Morgan,  in  an  article  on  Scientific  Hoaxing,  gave  a 
brief  account  of  the  no-called  '  lunar  hoax ' — an  instance  of  scientific 
trickery  frequently  mentioned,  though  probably  few  are  familiar 
with  the  real  facts.  De  Morgan  himself  possessed  a  copy  of  the 
---- n i- 1  English  edition,  of  the  pamphlet,  published  in  London  in 
L836,  But  the  original  pamphlet  edition,  published  in  America 
»  September  1835,  is  not  easily  to  be  obtained.  The  proprietors 
>f  the  New  York  '  Sun,'  in  which  the  fictitious  narrative  first  ap- 
peared, published  an  edition  of  <»0,000  copies,  and  every  copy  was 
•dd  in  less  than  a  month.  Lately  a  single  copy  of  that  edition 
**«  gold  for  three  dollars  seventy-five  cents.' 

The  pamphlet  is  interesting  in  many  respects, and  I  propose  to 
(Jive  here  a  brief  account  of  it.  But  first  it  may  be  well  to  de- 
*«ibe  briefly  the  origin  of  the  hoax. 

It  is  said  that  after  the  French  revolution  of  1830  Nicollet,  a 
''tench  astronomer  of  some  repute,  especially  for  certain  lunar 
observations  of  a  very  delicate  and  difficult  kind,  left  France  in 
^ebt  and  also  in  bad  odour  with  the  republican  party.  According 
to  this  story,  Arago  the  astronomer  was  especially  obnoxious  to 
Sicollet,  and  it  was  as  much  with  the  view  of  revenging  himself 
On  his  foe  as  from  a  wish  to  raise  a  little  money  that  Nicollet 
*Wte  the  moon-fable.  It  is  said  further  that  Arago  was  entrapped, 

f>u  the  occasion  of  lnj  first  Wait  to  America,  in  1B73, 1  for  the  first  lima  succeeded 

tuning  a  copy  of  this  carious  pamphlet.     It  had  been  mentioned  to  me  (by 

-*>n,  I  think)  as  an  amusing  piece  of  trickery  played  off  by  a  scientific  man  on 

■«  brathrea;  and  Dr.  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  present,  remarked  that  he  had  a 

*W  la  bis  powr-ssian.    This  ho  was  good  enough  to  lend  ine.   Soon  after,  a  valued 

bind  in  New  York  presented  me  with  a  copy. 

tW,  XXX,     XO,  CXTIU,  ft 
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as  Nicollet  desired,  and  circulated  all  over  Paris  the  wonders 
lated  in  the  pamphlet,  until  Nicollet  wrote  to  his  friend  Bouvard 
explaining  the  trick.     So  runs  the  story,  hut  the  story  cannot  be 
altogether  true.     Nicollet  may  have  prepared  the  narrative  and 
partly  written  it,  hut  there  are  passages  in  the  pamphlet  as  pub- 
lished in  America  which  no  astronomer  could  have  written.    Pos- 
sibly there  is  some  truth  in  De  Morgan's  supposition  that  tbe      I 
original  work  was  French.  This  may  have  been  Nicollet's ;  and  the 
American  edition  was  probably  enlarged  by  the  translator,  who, 
according  to  this  account,  was  Eichard  Alton  Locke,1  to  whom  in 
America  the  whole  credit,  or  discredit,  of  the  hoax  is  commonly 
attributed.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  either  the  French  version 
was  much  more  carefully  designed  than  the  American,  or  there  wai 
no  truth  in  the  story  that  Arago  was  deceived  by  the  narrative; 
for  in  its  present  form  the  story,  though  clever,  could  not  for  an  VDr 
stant  have  deceived  any  one  acquainted  with  the  most  elementary 
laws  of  optics.  The  whole  story  turns  on  optical  rather  than  on  a*" 
tronomical  considerations ;  but  every  astronomer  of  the  least  skill  i* 
acquainted  with  the  principles  on  which  the  construction  of  optica* 
instruments  depends.  Though  the  success  of  the  deception  recently 
practised  on  M.  Chasles  by  the  forger  of  the  Pascal  papers  h*** 
been  regarded  as  showing  how  easily  mathematicians  may  be  e**" 
trapped,  yet  even  M.  Chasles  would  not  have  been  deceived  by  h&& 
mathematics ;   and  Arago,  a  master  of  the  science  of  optics,  coul-4 
not  but  have  detected  optical  blunders  which    would  be  glarif-  £ 
to  the  average  Cambridge  undergraduate. 

But  to  turn  to  the  story  itself. 

The  account  opens  with  a  passage  unmistakably  from  an 
can  hand,  though  purporting,  be  it  remembered,  to  be  quoted 
the  4  Supplement  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science.'     *  In  t 
unusual  addition  to  our  journal,  we  have  the  happiness  of  makin 
known  to  the  British  public,  and  thence  to  the  whole  ci 
world,  recent  discoveries  in  astronomy  which  will  build  an 
perishable  monument  to  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  confer  u^ 
the  present  generation  of  the   human  race  a  proud  distinction^ 
through  all  future  time.  It  has  been  poetically  said '  [where  and  bj^ 
whom  ?]  '  that  the  stars  of  heaven  are  the  hereditary  regalia  o: 
man,  as  the  intellectual  sovereign  of  the  animal  creation, 
may  now  fold  the  zodiac  around  him  with  a  loftier  consciousness 
of  his  mental  supremacy.'     To  the  American  mind  enwrapment 
in  the  star-jewelled  zodiac  may  appear  as  natural  as  their  ordinary 
oratorical  references  to  the  star-spangled  banner ;  but  the  idea  is 

1  This  Locko  must  not  be  confounded  with  Richard  Locke,  the  drcle-squaier  and 
general  paradoxist,  who  flourished  a  century  earlier. 
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essentially  transatlantic,  and  not  even  the  most  poetical  European 
astronomer  could  have  risen  to  such  a  height  of  imagery. 

Passing  over  several  pages  of  introductory  matter,  we  come  to 
lit  description  of  the  method  by  which  a  telescope  of  sufficient 
magnifying  power  to  show  living  creatures  in  the  moon  was  con- 
structed by  Sir  John  Herschel.  It  had  occurred,  it  woidd  seem, 
to  the  elder  Herschel  to  construct  an  improved  series  of  parabolic 
and  spherical  reflectors  '  uniting  all  the  meritorious  points  in  the 
Gregorian  and  Newtonian  instruments,  with  the  highly  interesting 
achromatic  discovery  of  Dolland '  (sic).  This  is  much  as  though 
one  should  say  that  a  clever  engineer  had  conceived  the  idea  of 
constructing  an  improved  series  of  railway  engines,  combining  all 
the  meritorious  points  in  stationary  and  locomotive  engines,  with 
leuac  Watts'  highly  ingenious  discovery  of  screw  propulsion.  For 
the  Gregorian  and  Newtonian  instruments  simply  differ  in  sending 
the  rays  received  from  the  great  mirror  in  different  directions,  and 
fcHflnd's  discovery  relates  to  the  ordinary  form  of  telescopes  with 
Urge  lens,  not  with  large  mirror.  However,  accumulating  infir- 
mities and  eventually  death  prevented  Sir  William  Herschel  from 
applying  his  plan,  which  'evinced  the  most  profound  research  in 
optical  science,  and  the  most  dexterous  ingenuity  in  mechanical 
rontriviince.  But  his  son,  Sir  John  Herschel,  nursed  and  cradled 
in  the  otwervatory,  and  a  practical  astronomer  from  liis  boyhood, 
determined  upon  testing  it  at  whatever  cost.  Within  two  years 
of  his  fathers  death  lie  completed  his  new  apparatus,  and  adapted 
il  to  the  old  telescope  with  nearly  perfect  success.'  A  short 
account  of  the  observations  made  with  this  instrument,  now  mag- 
nifying six  thousand  times,  follows,  in  which  most  of  the  astrono- 
mical statements  are  very  correctly  and  justly  worded,  being,  in 
fact,  borrowed  from  a  paper  by  Sir  W.  Herschel  on  observation  of 
the  moon  with  precisely  that  power. 

But  this  great  improvement  upon  all  former  telescopes  still 
t  the  observer  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  from  the  moon ;  and 
it  that  distance  no  object  less  than  about  twenty  yards  in  diameter 
could  be  distinguished,  and  even  objects  of  that  size  '  woidd  appear 
only  as  feeble,  shapeless  points.'  Sir  John  'had  the  satisfaction  to 
f  that  if  he  could  leap  astride  a  cannon-ball,  and  travel  upon 
3  wings  of  fury  for  the  respectable  period  of  several  millions 
f  years,  he  would  not  obtain  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  more 
distant  stars  than  be  could  now  possess  in  a  few  minutes  of  time  ; 
d  that  it  would  require  an  ultra-railroad  speed  of  fifty  miles  an 
iiir  for  nearly  the  livelong  year,  to  secure  him  a  more  favourable 
inspection  of  the  gent  le  luminary  of  the  night ; '  but '  the  exciting 
question  whether  this  "  observed  "  of  all  the  sons  of  men,  from  the 
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days  of  Eden  to  those  of  Edinburgh,  be  inhabited  by  beings,  like 
ourselves,  of  consciousness  and  curiosity,  waB  left  to  tbe  benevolent 
index  of  natural  analogy,  or  to  the  severe  tradition  that  the  moots 
is  tenanted  only  by  the  hoary  solitaire,  whom  the  criminal  code  of 
the  nursery  had  banished  thither  for  collecting  fuel  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day.' '  But  the  time  had  arrived  when  the  great  discovexry 
was  to  be  made,  by  which  at  length  the  moon  could  be  brouglxt 
near  enough,  by  telescopic  power,  for  living  creatures  on  her  sujc* 
face  to  be  seen  l  if  any  exist. 

The  account  of  the  sudden  discovery  of  the  new  method,  during 
a  conversation  between  Sir  John  Herschel  and  Sir  David  Brewste*, 
ia  one  of  the  most  cleverly  conceived  (though  also  one  of  ttie 
absurdest)  passages  in  the  pamphlet.  'About  three  years  ago,  in 
the  course  of  a  conversational  discussion  with  Sir  David  Brewster 
upon  the  merits  of  some  ingenious  suggestions  by  the  latter,  in  fc»  is 
article  on  Optics  in  the  "  Edinburgh  Encyclopsedia,"  p.  644,  for  irxi- 
provements  in  Newtonian  reflectors,  Sir  John  Herschel  adverted 
to  tbe  convenient  simplicity  of  tbe  old  astronomical  telescopies 
that  were  without  tubes,  and  the  object-glass  of  which,  placed  npoD 
a  high  pole,  threw  the  focal  image  to  a  distance  of  150  and  evse?" 
200  feet.  Dr.  Brewster  readily  admitted  that  a  tube  was  n.ol 
necessary,  provided  the  focal  image  were  conveyed  into  a  da*-* 
apartment  and  there  properly  received  by  reflectors.  .  .  .  Tst*e 
conversation  then  became  directed  to  that  all -in  vincible  enemv  J» 
the  paucity  of  light  in  powerful  magnifiers.  After  a  few  moment^6 
silent  thought,  Sir  John  diffidently  enquired  whether  it  would  nsc^1 
be  possible  to  effect  a  transfusion,  of  artificial  light  through  th^*e 
focal  object  of  vision  I  Sir  David,  somewhat  startled  at  tb^*e 
originality  of  the  idea,  paused  awhile,  and  then  hesitatingly  rt^^ 
feired  to  the  refrangibility  of  rays,  and  the  angle  of  incidenc^^* 
Sir  John,  grown  more  confident,  adduced  the   example   of  th^^1 

1  The  nurses'  tale  is,  th.it  the  man  was  sent  to  tho  moon  by  Musts  fur  gnthorinss-  -J 
■ticks  on   the  Sabbath,  and  they  refer  to  the  cheerful  story  in  Numbers  xv.  32-3*^^ 
According  to  Gorman  nurses  the  day  was  not  tho  Sabbath,  but  Sunday.      Th.-ir  t*J      — 
runs  as  follows  :  '  /\gos  ago  there  went  aim  Sunday  an  oil  man  into  tho  wood*  to  hei»»,"F 
sticks.     Jlo  cut  a  faggot  and  tiling  it  on  a  itout  staff,  cast  it  over  his  shouldor,  io»* 
Iwgan   to  trudge  homo  with   bis  burthen.     On  his  way  he  mot  a  handsome  man  i*» 
.Sunday  suit,  walking  towards  the  church.     Tho  man  stopped,  and  asked  the  faggot  - 
bearer:  "  Do  you  know  that  this  is  Sunday  on  earth,  when  nil  must  rest  from  their 
labours  ?  "    •■  Sunday  on  earth  or  Monday  in  heaven,  it's  all  one  to  me  I "  laughed  tbe 
woodcutter.    "  Then  hear  your  bundle  for  ever!  "  answered  the  stranger.    "And  as  yon 
tfiIhu  net  Sunday  on  earth,  yours  shall  be  u  perpetual  Moon-day  in  heaven  ;  you  shall 
stand  for  eternity  in  the  moon,  a  warning  to  all   Sat  .hath -breakers."     Thereupon  the 
stranger  vanished:  and  the  man  was  caught  up  with  his  staff  and  faggot  into  Ihumoon. 
w  litre  he  standi  yet.'     According  to  some  narrators  tho  stranger  was  Christ ;  but, 
whether  from  Herman  laxity  in  such  matters  or  for  some  other  rcaaon.no  tut  isqut 
in  evidence,  as  by  the  more  orthodox  British  mines.    Luke  vi.  1-0  might  jerrc 
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Ifewtonian  reflector,  in  which  the  refrangihility  was  corrected  by 
the  second  speculum,  and  the  angle  of  incidence  restored  by  the 
third.' 

All  this  part  of  the  narrative  is  simply  splendid  in  absurdity. 
Hesitating  references  to  refrangihility  and  the  angle  of  incidence 
would  have  been  sheerly  idiotic  under  the  supposed  circumstances ; 
and  in  the  Newtonian  reflector  (which  has  only  two  specula  or 
mirrors)  there  is  no  refrangihility  to  be  corrected ;  apart  from 
which,  'correcting  refrangihility'  haa  no  more  meaning  than  're- 
rtoring  the  angle  of  incidence.' 

' "  And,"  continued  Sir  John,  "  why  cannot  the  illuminated 
microscope,  say  the  hydro-oxygen,  be  applied  to  render  distinct, 
and,  if  necessary,  even  to  magnify,  the  focal  object  ?  "  Sir  David 
iprung  from  his  chair '  [and  well  he  might,  though  not]  '  in  an 
testacy  of  conviction,  and,  leaping  half-way  to  the  ceiling, 
eidaimed,  "Thou  art  the  man!"  Each  philosopher  anticipated 
tie  other  in  presenting  the  prompt  illustration  that  if  the  rays  of 
the  hydro-oxygen  microscope,  passed  through  a  drop  of  water  con- 
taining the  larviB  of  a  gnat  and  other  objects  invisible  to  the 
inked  eye,  rendered  them  not  only  keenly  but  firmly  magnified 
to  dimensions  of  many  feet ;  so  could  the  same  artificial  light, 
janed  through  the  faintest  focal  object  of  a  telescope,  both  din- 
'irn  rify  (to  coin  a  new  word  for  an  extraordinary  occasion)  and 
magnify  its  feeblest  component  members.  The  only  apparent  de- 
rideratum  was  a  recipient  for  the  focal  image  which  should 
transfer  it,  without  refrauging  it,  to  the  surface  on  which  it  was 
to  be  viewed  under  the  revivifying  light  of  the  microscopic  re- 
Sectors.' 

Singularly  enough,  the  idea  here  mentioned  does  not  appear  to 
DUny  so  absurd  as  it  is  in  reality.  It  is  known  that  the  image 
farmed  by  the  large  lens  of  an  ordinary  telescope  or  the  large 
mim>r  of  a  reflecting  telescope  is  a  real  image;  not  a  merely 
rirtual  image  like  that  which  is  seen  in  a  looking-glass.  It  can 
be  received  on  a  Bheet  of  paper  or  other  white  surface  just  as  the 
image  of  surrounding  objects  can  be  thrown  upon  the  white  table 
of  the  camera  obscura.  It  is  this  real  image,  in  fact,  which  we 
look  at  in  using  a  telescope  of  any  sort,  the  portion  of  such  a 
telescope  nearest  to  the  eye  being  in  reality  a  microscope  for  view- 
ig  the  image  formed  by  the  great  lens  or  mirror,  as  the  case  may 
>.  And  it  does  not  seem  to  some  altogether  absurd  to  speak  of 
luminating  this  image  by  transfused  light,  or  of  casting  by 
of  an  illuminating  miscroscope  a  vastly  enlarged  picture  of 
this  image  upon  a  screen.  But  of  course  the  image  being  simply 
by  the  passage  of  rays  (which  originally  came  fiom  \Jw& 
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object  whose  image  they  form)  through  a  certain  small  space,     ~tfo 
send  other  rays  (coming  from  some  other  luminous  object)  througgh      j 
the  same  small  space,  is  not  to  improve,  but,  so  far  as  any  eff&ot 
is  produced  at  all,  is  to  impair,  the  distinctness  of  the  image.     Id 
fact,  if  these  illuminating  rays  reached   the  eye,  they  would 
seriously  impair  the  distinctness  of  the  image.     Their  effect  may 
be  compared  exactly  with  the  effect  of  rays  of  light  cast  upon  tXie 
image  in  a  camera  obscura ;  and,  to  see  what  the  effect  of  such 
rays  would  be,  we  need  only  consider  why  it  is  that  the  camera   « 
made  'obscura,'  or  dark.     The  effect  of  the  transfusion  of  lig-W 
through  a  telescopic  image  may  be  easily  tried  by  any  one  wtao 
cares  to  make  the  experiment.     He  has  only  to  do  away  with  t"fce 
tube  of  his  telescope  (substituting  two  or  three  straight  rods    "*> 
hold  the  glass  in  its  place),  and  then  in  the  blaze  of  a  strong  sun   ~4o 
direct  the  telescope  on  some  object  lying  nearly  towards  the  swJ>» 
Or  if  he  prefer  artificial  light  for  the  experiment,  then  at  nig-^fc 
let  him  direct  the  telescope  so  prepared  upon  the  moon,  while       * 
strong  electric  light  is  directed  upon  the  place  where  the 
image  is  formed  (close  in  front  of  the  eye).     The  experiment 
not  suggest  very  sanguine  hopes  of  good  result  from  the  transf* 
sion  of  artificial  light.     Yet,  to  my  own  knowledge,  not  a  few 
were  perfectly  well  aware  that  the  lunar  hoax  was  not  based 
facts,  have  gravely  reasoned  that  the  principle  suggested  might 
sound,  and,  in  fact,  that  they  could  see  no  reason  why  astronomer -^ 
should  not  try  it,  even  though  it  had  been  first  suggested  as         a 
joke. 

To   return,  however,  to  our  narrative.      '  The  c 
philosophers,  having  hit  upon  their  method,  determined  to  test 
practically.     They  decided  that  a  medium  of  the  purest 
glass  (which  it  is  said  they  obtained,  by  consent,  be  it  observi 
from  the   shop-window  of  M.  Desiinges,  the  jeweller  to   his  ex- 
majesty  Charles  X.,  in  High  Street)  was  the  most  eligible  th< 
could   discover.      It  answered  perfectly  with   a  telescope  whicfc^ 
magnified  a  hundred  times,  and  a  microscope  of  about  thrice  tha£> 
power.'      Thus  fortified   by   experiment,   and   'fully   sanctioned 
by  the  high  optical  authority  of  Sir  David  Brewster,  Sir  John  laid 
his  plan  before  the  Eoyal  Society,  and  particularly  directed  to  it 
the  attention  of  his  Eoyal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the  ever 
munificent  patron  of  science  and  the  arts.     It  was  immediately 
and  enthusiastically  approved  by  the  committee  chosen  to  investi- 
gate it,  and  the  chairman,  who  was  the  Royal  President'  (this 
continual  reference  to  royalty  is  manifestly  intended  to  give  a 
British  tone  to  the  narrative), '  subscribed  his  name  for  a  contri- 
bution of  10,0001.,  with  a  promise  that  he  would  zealously  submit 
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the  proposed  instrument  as  a  fit  object  for  the  patronage  of  the 
privy  purse.  He  did  so  without  delay ;  and  his  Majesty,  on  being 
informed  that  the  estimated  expense  was  70,000?.,  naively  enquired 
if  the  costly  instrument  would  conduce  to  any  improvement  in 
wir i<j,it 'ion.  On  being  informed  that  it  undoubtedly  would,  the 
lailor  king  promised  a  carte  blanche  for  any  amount  which  might 
fce  required.' 

All  this  is  very  clever.     The  '  sailor  king '  comes  in  as  effect- 

nety  to  give  vraieembUtnce  to  the  narrative  as  '  Crabtree's  little 

Wonze Sliakspeare that  stood  over  the  fire-place,7 and  the  'postman 

Dome  to  the  door  with  a  double  letter  from  Northampton- 


Then  comes  a  description  of  the  construction  of  the  ubject- 
.'ii-.-.  twenty-four  feet  in  diameter,  'just  six  times  the  size  of  the 
Kder  Herschel's ; '  who,  by  the  way,  never  made  a  telescope  with  an 
object-glass.  The  account  of  Sir  John  Herschel's  journey  from 
England,  and  even  some  details  of  the  construction  of  the  observa- 
tory, were  based  on  facts  ;  indeed,  so  many  persons  in  America  as 
■11  as  in  England  were  acquainted  with  some  of  these  circum- 
mees,  that  it  was  essential  to  follow  the  facts  as  closely  as  possible. 
^f  course,  also,  some  explanation  had  to  be  given  of  the  circumstance 
tiiat  nothing  had  before  been  heard  respecting  the  gigantic  in- 
strument taken  out  by  Sir. I  ohn  Herschel.  '  Whether,*  says  the  story, 
the  British  Government  were  sceptical  concerning  the  promised 
dendour  of  the  discoveries,  or  wished  them  to  be  scrupulously 
*eiled  until  they  had  accumulated  a  full-orbed  glory  for  the  nation 
id  reign  in  which  they  originated,  is  a  question  which  we  can  only 
njecturally  solve.  But.  certain  it  is  that  the  astronomer's  royal 
»atrons  enjoined  a  masonic  taciturnity  upon  him  and  his  friends 
itil  he  should  have  officially  communicated  the  results  of  his 
eat  experiment.' 
It  was  not  till  the  night  of  January  10,  1835,  that  the  mighty 
telescope  was  at  length  employed  upon  our  satellite.  The  part 
of  the  moon  selected  was  on  the  eastern  part  of  her  disc.  'The 
•hole  immense  power  of  the  telescope  was  applied,  and  to  its 
focal  image  about,  one  half  of  the  power  of  the  microscope.  On 
oviug  the  screen  of  the  latter,  the  field  of  view  was  covered 
mghout  its  entire  area  with  a  beautifully  distinct  and  even 
vivid  representation  of  basaltic  rock.  Its  colour  was  a  greenish 
wown;  and  the  width  of  the  columns,  as  defined  by  their  inters!  lea 
the  canvas,  was  invariably  twenty-eight  inches.  No  fracture 
whatever  appeared  in  the  mass  first  presented  ;  but  in  a  few  seconds 
a  shelving  pile  appeared,  of  five  or  six  columns'  width,  which 
•flowed    their    figure   to   be   hexagonal,   and   their   a.rtic,u\».t.v«ft 
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similar  to  those  of  the  basaltic  formation  at  Staffa.  This  precipi- 
tous cliff  was  profusely  covered  with  a  dark  red  flower,  precisely 
similar,  says  Dr.  Grant,  to  the  Papaver  Rbreas,  or  Rose  Poppy,  e>  * 
our  sublunary  cornfields ;  and  this  was  the  first  organic  productio>xi 
of  nature  in  a  foreign  world  ever  revealed  to  the  eyes  of  men.' 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  go  through  the  whole  series  of  obser- 
vations thus  fabled,  and  only  a  few  of  the  more  striking  featurese 
need  be  indicated.     The   discoveries  are  carefully  graduated  i 
interest.     Thus  we  have  seen  how,  after  recognising  basaltic  form- 
ations, the  observers  discovered   flowers:    they  nest  see  a  luna.r 
forest,  whose  '  trees  were  of  one  unvaried  kind,  and  unlike  any  on 
earth  except  the  largest  kind  of  yews  in  the  English  churchyards-* 
(There  is  an  American  ring  in  this  sentence,  by  the  way,  as  there 
is  in  one,  a  few  lines  farther  on,  where  the  narrator,  having  stated 
that  by  mistake  the  observers  had  the  Sea  of  Clouds  instead  of  a 
more  easterly  spot  in  the  field  of  view,  proceeds  to  say :  '  However, 
the  moon  was  a  free  country,  and  we  not  as  yet  attached  to  any 
particular  province.')     Next  a  lunar  ocean  is  described,  '  the  water 
nearly  as  blue  as  that  of  the  deep  sea,  and  breaking  in  largo  white 
billows  upon  the  strand,  while  the  action  of  very  high  tides  was 
quite  manifest  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs  for  more  than  a  hundred 
mites.'     After  a  description  of  several  valleys,  hills,  mountains  and 
forests,  we  come  to  the  discovery  of  animal  life.     An  oval  vall-e1 
surrounded  by  hills,  red  as  the  purest  vermilion,  is  selected  as  t^e 
scene.     '  Small  collections  of  trees,  of  every  imaginable  kind,  w^te 
scattered  about  the  whole  of  this  luxuriant  area ;  and  here  c^*tt 
magnifiers  blessed  our  panting  hopes  with  specimens  of  consciC^-*" 
existence.     In  the  shade  of  the  woods  we  beheld  brown  quadrupe^^^ 
having  all  the  external   characteristics  of  the  bison,  but  mC^*  . 
diminutive  than   any  species   of  the  bos  genus   in   our  natu»^   " 
history.'     Then   herds  of  agile  creatures  like   antelopes   are  rjSS^** 
scribed,  'abounding  on  the  acclivitous  glades  of  the  woods.*     Z— 
the  contemplation  of  these  sprightly  animals  the  narrator  becom*  *^w. 
quite  lively.     'This  beautiful  creature,' says  he, 'afforded  ub  thc^*^,, 
most  exquisite  amusement.     The  mimicry  of  its  movements  upo^-^     c 
our  white  painted  canvas  was  as  faithful  and  luminous  as  that  cC*  ^  a 
animals  within  a  few  yards  of  the  camera  obscura.     Frequently^-     Z 
when  attempting  to  put   our   fingers  upon   its  beard,   it   woulc»"    _^. 
suddenly  bound  away  as  if  conscious  of  our  earthly  impertinence    ^^^ 
but  then  others  would  appear,  whom  we  could  not  prevent  nibbling^  *^ 
the  herbage,  say  or  do  to  them  what  wo  would.' 

A  strange  amphibious  creature,  of  a  spherical  form,  rolling  witt*^  -^ 
great  velocity  along  a  pebbly  beach,  is  the  next  object  of  interest -^  " 
but  is  presently  lost  sight  of  in  a  strong  current  setting  off  froic^-^ 
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the  angle  of  an  island.  After  this  there  are  three  or  four  pages 
descriptive  of  various  lunar  scenes  and  animals,  the  latter  showing  a 
tendency,  singular  considering  the  circumstances,  though  very 
convenient  for  the  narrator,  to  become  higher  and  higher  in 
type  as  the  discoveries  proceed,  until  an  animal  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  the  'missing  link'  is  discovered.  It  is  found  in  the 
Endymion  (a  circular  walled  plain)  in  company  with  a  small  kind 
of  reindeer,  the  elk,  the  moose,  and  the  horned  bear,  and  is  de- 
Kribed  as  the  biped  beaver.  It '  resembles  the  beaver  of  the  earth 
in  every  other  respect  than  in  its  destitution  of  a  tail,  and  its  in- 
variable habit  of  walking  upon  only  two  feet.  It  carries  it3  young 
in  its  arms  like  a  human  being,  and  moves  with  an  easy  gliding 
motion.  Its  huts  are  constructed  better  and  higher  than  those  of 
many  tribes  of  human  savages,  and,  from  the  appearance  of  smoke 
b  nearly  all  of  them,  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  being  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  fire.  Still,  its  head  and  body  differ  only  in  the 
points  stated  from  that  of  the  beaver;  and  it  was  never  seen  except 
on  the  borders  of  lakes  and  rivers,  in  which  it  has  been  observed 
to  immerse  for  a  period  of  several  seconds.' 

The  next  step  towards  the  climax  brings  us  to  domestic 
animals, '  good  large  sheep,  which  would  not  have  disgraced  the 
farms  of  Leicestershire  or  the  shambles  of  Leadenhall  Market;  we 
fairly  laughed  at  the  recognition  of  so  familiar  an  acquaintance  in 
fo  distant  a  land.  Presently  they  appeared  in  great  numbers, 
and,  on  reducing  the  lenses,  we  found  them  in  flockB  over  a  great 
part  of  the  valley.  I  need  not  say  how  desirous  we  were  of  find- 
ing shepherds  to  Ihese  flocks,  and  even  a  man  with  blue  apron  and 
rolled-up  sleeves  would  have  been  a  welcome  sight  to  us,  if  not  to 
the  sheep ;  but  they  fed  in  peace,  lords  of  their  own  pastures, 
without  either  protector  or  destroyer  in  human  shape.' 

In  the  mean  time,  discussion  had  arisen  as  to  the  lunar  locality 
where  men,  or  creatures  resembling  them,  would  most  likely  be 
found.  Herschel  had  a  theory  on  the  subject — viz.,  that  just 
where  the  balancing  or  libratory  swing  of  the  moon  brings  into 
view  the  greatest  extent  beyond  the  eastern  or  western  parts  of 
the  hemisphere  turned  earthwards  in  the  moon's  mean  or  average 
position,  lunar  inhabitants  would  probably  be  found,  and  nowhere 
else.  This,  by  the  way  {speaking  seriously),  is  a  rather  curious 
anticipation  of  a  view  long  subsequently  advanced  by  Hansen,  and 
for  a  time  adopted  by  Sir  J.  Herschel,  that  possibly  the  remote 
hemisphere  of  the  moon  may  be  a  fit  abode  for  living  creatures, 
the  oceans  and  atmosphere  which  are  wanting  on  the  nearer  hemi- 
sphere having  been  drawn  over  to  the  remoter  (on  this  hypothesis) 
because  of  a  displacement  of  the  moon's  centre  of  gravity.   I  ventured 
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in  one  of  my  first  books  on  astronomy  to  indicate  objections  to  thi^* 
theory,  the  force  of  which  Sir  J.  Herschel  admitted  in  a  letter-* 
addressed  to  me  on  the  subject. 

Taking,  then,  an  opportunity  when  the  moon  had  just  swung  tc^ 
the  extreme  limit  of  her  balancing,  or,  to  use  technical  terms^, 
when  she  had  attained  her  maximum  libration  in  longitude,  th» 
observers  approached  the  level  opening  to  Lake  Langrenus,  as  tfa^ 
narrator  calls  this  fine  walled  plane,  which,  by  the  way,  is  fully 
thirty  degrees  of  lunar  longitude  within  the  average  western  limit' 
of  the  moon's  visible  hemisphere.     '  Here  the  valley  narrows  to 
mile  in  width,  and  displays  scenery  on  both  sides  picturesque 
romantic  beyond  the  powers  of  a  prose  description.    Imagination^ 
borne  on  the  wings  of  poetry,  could  alone  gather  similes  to  poartray~~ 
the  wild  sublimity  of  this  landscape,  where  dark  behemoth  c: 
stood  over  the  brows  of  lofty  precipices,  as  if  a  rampart  in  th 
sky ;  and  forests  seemed  suspended  in  mid-air.     On  the 
side  there  was  one  soaring  crag,  crested  with  trees,  which  hun 
over  in  a  curve  like  three-fourths  of  a  Gothic  arch,  and,  being  of 
rich  crimson  colour,  its  effect  was  most  strange  upon  minds  un 
accustomed  to  the  association  of  such  grandeur  with  such  beauty. 
But,  whilst  gazing  upon  them  in  a  perspective  of  about  half  a  mil 
we  were  thrilled  with   astonishment  to  perceive  four  successi 
flocks  of  large  winged  creatures,  wholly  unlike  any  kind  of  bird 
descend  with  a  slow  even  motion  from  the  cliffs  on  the  weste 
side,  and  alight  upon  the  plain.     They  were  first  noticed  by  Dr_- 
Herschel,  who  exclaimed :  "  Now,  gentlemen,  my  theories  against— 
your  proofs,  which  you  have  often  found  a  pretty  even  bet,  we  have 
here  something  worth  looking  at.     I  was  confident  that  if  ever  we 
found  beings  in  human  shape  it  would  be  in  this  longitude,  and 
that  they  would   be   provided   by   their   Creator  with  some  ex- 
traordinary powers  of  locomotion."  .  .  .  We  counted  three  parties 
of  these  creatures,  of  twelve,  nine,  and  fifteen  in  each,  walking  erect 
towards  a  small  wood  near   the  base  of  the  eastern  precipices. 
Certainly  they  were  like  human  beings,  for  their  wings  had  now 
disappeared,  and   their  attitude  in  walking  was  both  erect  and 
dignified.  .  .  .  They  averaged  four  feet  in  height,  were  covered, 
except  on  the  face,  with  short  and  glossy  copper-coloured  hair, 
lying  snugly  upon  their  backs,  from  the  top  of  the  shoulders  to 
the  calves  of  the  legs.     The  face,  which  was  of  a  yellowish  flesh 
colour,  was  a  slight  improvement  upon  that  of  the  large  orang 
outang,  being  more  open  and  intelligent  in  its  expression,  and 
having  a  much  greater  expansion  of  forehead.     The  mouth,  how- 
ever, was  very  prominent,  though  somewhat  relieved  by  a  thick 
beard  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and  by  lips  far  more  human  than  those  of 
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any  species  of  the  simia  genus.  In  general  symmetry  of  body  and 
limbs  they  were  infinitely  superior  to  the  orang  outaDg ;  so  much  bo, 
that,  but  for  their  long  wings,  Lieutenant  Drummond  said  they 
would  look  as  well  on  a  parade  ground  as  some  of  the  old  Cockney 
militia.  . .  .  These  creatures  were  evidently  engagedin  conversation; 
their  gesticulation,  more  particularly  the  varied  action  of  their  hands 
and  arms,  appeared  impassioned  and  emphatic.  We  hence  inferred 
that  they  were  rational  beings,  and,  although  not  perhaps  of  so  high 
an  order  as  others  which  we  discovered  the  next  month  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Rainbows,  that  they  were  capable  of  producing 
works  of  art  and  contrivance.  .  .  .  They  possessed  wings  of  great 
expansion,  similar  in  construction  to  those  of  the  bat,  being  a  semi- 
transparent  membrane  united  in  curvilinear  divisions  by  means  of 
straight  radii,  united  at  the  back  by  the  dorsal  integuments. 
But  what  astonished  us  very  much  was  the  circumstance  of  this 
membrane  being  continued  from  the  shoulders  to  the  legs,  united 
all  the  way  down,  though  gradually  decreasing  in  width  '  (very 
much  as  Fuseli  depicted  the  wings  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  though 
1 1  .S.M  would  seem  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  lunar  Bat-men  in 
not  being  influenced  by  gravity').  'The  wings  seemed  completely 
under  the  command  of  volition,  for  those  of  the  creatures  whom 
we  saw  bathing  in  the  water  spread  them  instantly  to  their  full 

1  Milton 'a  opinion  may  be  quotod  against  mo  here;  und  as  received  ideas  respect- 
■■S'ngels,  good  and  bad,  the  fall  of  man,  and  many  other  such  matters,  are  due  quite  i» 
1,1  E<i  to  Milton  as  to  any  other  authority,  his  opinion  must  not  bo  lightly  disregarded, 
""'  though,  when  Milton's  Satan  '  meets  a  vast  vacuity '  where  his  wings  aro  of  no 
*a*ber  service  to  him. 

*  All  unawares 

Flutt'ring  liia  pennons  vain,  plumb  down  he  drops 

Ten  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  to  this  hour 

Down  bad  been  Killing,  had  not  by  ill  chance 

The  strong  rebuff  of  some  tumultuous  cloud, 

Instinct  with  lire  and  nitre,  hurried  hira 

As  many  miles  aloft, 

J*t  this  was  written  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  before  Newton  had  established  thfc 

"**  of  gravity.     Moreover,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  in  what  direction  Satan  fell ; 

•bore  is  below  and  below  above,'  says  Bichter,  '  to  one  stripped  Of  gravitating  body;' 

*»4  whether  Satan  was  under  the  influence  of  gravity  or  not,  he  would  bo  practically 

exempt  from  its  action  when  in  the  midst  of  that  '  dark,  illimitable  ocean'  of  space, 

■  Without  liound, 

Without  dimension,  where  Length,  breadth,  and  height 

And  time  and  place  aro  lost.' 

His  lighting  'on  Niphales'  top,'  and  overleaping  tho  gate  of  Paradise,  may  be  used  as 

arguments  either  way.     On  the  whole,  I  must  (according  to  my  present  lights)  claim 

fcr  Sa»n  a  freedom  from  all  scientific  restraints.     This  freedom  is  exemplified  by  hi* 

all    the  kingdoms  of   the  world  from  an  exceeding  high   mountain,  thus 

the  first  practical  demonstration  of  the  flat-earth  theory,  the  m 

ito  poor  Mr.  Hampden' 
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width,  waved  them  as  ducks  do  theirs  to  shake  off  the  water,  an<l_ 
then  as  instantly  closed  them  again  in  a  compact  form.  Our 
further  observation  of  the  habits  of  these  creatures,  who  were  or 
both  sexes,  led  to  results  so  very  remarkable,  that  I  prefer  they 
should  be  first  laid  before  the  public  in  Dr.  Herschel's  own  workv 
where  I  have  reason  to  know  they  are  fully  and  faithfully— 
stated,  however  incredulously  they  may  be  received.  . .  .  We  scienti — 
fically  denominated  them  the  Vesper  til  io-homo  or  Bat-man ;  an<L 
they  are  doubtless  innocent  and  happy  creatures,  notwithstanding- 
that  soma  of  their  amusements  would  but  ill  comport  with  our— 
terrestriiil  notions  of  decorum.'  The  omitted  passages  were= 
suppressed  in  obe  dience  to  Dr.  Grant's  private  injunction.  '  These*, 
however,  and  other  prohibited  passages,'  were  to  be  presently 
'  published  by  Dr.  Herschel,  with  the  certificates  of  the  civil  and. 
military  authorities  of  the  colony,  and  of  several  Episcopal^. 
Wesleyau,  and  other  ministers,  who  in  the  month  of  March  last- 
were  permitted,  under  stipulation  of  temporary  secrecy,  to  visits 
the  observatory,  and  become  eye  witnesses  of  the  wonders  which, 
they  were  requested  to  attest.  We  are  confident  that  his  forth- 
coming volumes  will  be  at  once  the  most  sublime  in  science,, 
and  the  most  intense  in  general  interest,  that  even  issued  from, 
the  press.' 

The  actual  climax  of  the  narrative,  however,  is  not  yet  reached. 
The  inhabitants  of  Langrenus,  though  rational,  do  not  belong  to- 
the  highest  orders  of  intelligent.  Lunarians.  Herschel,  ever  ready 
with  theories,  had  pointed  out  that  probably  the  most  cultivated 
races  would  be  found  residing  on  the  slopes  of  some  active 
volcano,  and,  in  particular,  that  the  proximity  of  the  flaming 
mountain  Bullialdus  (about  twenty  degrees  south  and  ten  east 
of  the  vast  crater  Tycho,  the  centre  whence  extend  those  great 
radiations  which  give  to  the  moon  something  of  the  appearance 
of  a  peeled  orange)  '  must  be  so  great  a  local  convenience  to 
dwellers  in  this  valley  during  the  long  periodical  absence  of 
solar  light,  as  to  render  it  a  place  of  popular  resort  for  the 
inhabitants  of  alt  the  adjacent  regions,  more  especially  as  its 
bulwark  of  hills  afforded  an  infallible  security  against  any  volcanic 
eruption  that  could  occur.'  Our  observers  therefore  applied  their 
full  power  to  explore  it.  '  Rich,  indeed,  was  our  reward.  The 
very  first  object  in  this  valley  that  appeared  upon  our  canvas  was 
a  magnificent  work  of  art.  It  was  a  temple — a  fane  of  devotion 
or  of  science — which,  when  consecrated  to  the  Creator,  is  devotion 
of  the  loftiest  order,  for  it  exhibits  His  attributes  purely  free  from 
the  masquerade  attire  and  blasphemous  caricature  of  controversial 
creeds,  and  has  the  seal  and  signature  of  His  own  hand  to  sanction 
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r  J  ts  aspirations,  It  was  an  equi-angular  temple,  built  of  policed 
Sapphire,  or  of  some  resplendent  blue  stone,  which,  like  it,  displayed 
^-  myriad  points  of  golden  light  twinkling  and  scintillating  in  the 
STinbeamB. . . .  The  roof  was  composed  of  yellow  metal,  and  divided 
i  uto  three  compartments,  which  were  not  triangular  planes  in- 
«=  lining  to  the  centre,  but  subdivided,  curbed,  and  separated  so  as 
t«  present  a  mass  of  violently  agitated  flames  rising  from  a 
«lt  .■iiumoii  source  of  conflagration,  and  terminating  in  wildly  waving 
J=»oints.  This  design  was  too  manifest  and  too  skilfully  executed 
to  he  mistaken  for  a  single  moment.  Through  a  few  openings  in 
t  liese  metallic  flames  we  perceived  a  large  sphere  of  a  darker  kind 
«^»  f  metal  nearly  of  a  clouded  copper  colour,  which  they  enclosed  and 
**»  ■.umingly  raged  around,  as  if  hieroglyphiesilly  consuming  it.  .  .  . 
"XA'hat  did  the  ingenious  builders  mean  by  the  globe  surrounded  by 
*3.ames  ?  Did  they  by  this  record  any  past  calamity  of  their  world, 
^^fcr  predict  any  future  one  of  ourtiV'  (why,  by  the  way,  should  the 
!^»ast  theory  be  assigned  to  the  moon  and  the  future  one  to  our 
^s^arth  ?).  '  I  by  no  means  despair  of  ultimately  solving  not  only 
"*^lese  but  a  thousand  other  questions  which  present  themselves 
*~«specting  the  objects  in  this  planet;  for  not  the  millionth  part 
^»f  her  surface  has  yet  been  explored,  and  we  have  been  more 
^iesirous  of  collecting  the  greatest  possible  number  of  new  facta, 
~^-ban  of  indulging  in  speculative  theories,  however  seductive 
^i-o  the  imagination.' 

After  this  we  have  an  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Ves- 
"^jertilio-homo  at  meals.  '  They  seemed  eminently  happy,  and 
^»ven  polite  ;  for  individuals  would  select  large  and  bright  specimens 
*if  fruit,  and  throw  them  archwise  across  to  some  friend  who  had 
Extracted  the  nutriment  from  those  scattered  around  him.' 
ilowever,  the  lunar  men  are  not  on  the  whole  particularly  in- 
teresting beings  according  to  this  account.  'So  far  as  we  could 
J  udge,  they  spent  their  happy  hours  in  collecting  various  fruits  in 
^be  woods,  in  eating,  flying,  bathing,  and  loitering  about  the 
•nun  mi  t  a  of  precipices.'  One  may  say  of  them  what  Huxley  is 
reported  to  have  said  of  the  spirits  as  described  by  spiritualists, 
that  no  student  of  science  would  care  to  waste  his  time  enquiring 
about  such  a  stupid  set  of  people. 

Such  are  the  more  interesting  and  characteristic  portions  of  a 
narrative,  running  in  the  original  to  forty  or  fifty  pages  like  those 
of  this  magazine.  In  its  day  the  story  attracted  a  good  deal  of 
notice,  and,  even  when  every  one  bad  learned  the  trick,  many  were 
still  interested  in  a  brochure  which  was  so  cleverly  conceived  and 
had  deceived  so  many.  To  this  day  the  lunar  hoax  is  talked  of 
America,  where  originally  it  had  its  chief— or,  one  may  rather 
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its  only  real — success  as  a  hoax.     It  reached  England  too  late 
deceive  #ny  hut  those  who  were  unacquainted  with  Herschel's  re 
doings,  and  no  editors  of  public  journals,  I  believe,  gave  countenan< 
to  it  at  all.     In  America,  on  the  contrary,  many  editors  gave 
narrative  a  distinguished  place  in  their  columns.     Some  in< 
expressed   doubts,   and   others   followed   the   safe   course  of 
'Philadelphia  Inquirer,'  which  informed  its  readers  that 
an   attentive  perusal  of  the  whole  story  they  could  decide 
themselves ; '  adding  that,  '  whether  true  or  false,  the  narrative 
written  with  consummate  ability  and  possesses  intense  interests— — 
But  others  were  more  credulous.     According  to  the  '  MercantiK^— ^ 
Advertiser '   the   story   carried   '  intrinsic  evidence  of  being 
authentic  document.'     The  'Albany  Daily  Advertiser'  had 
the  article  with  unspeakable  emotions  of  pleasure  and  astonish. 
ment.'     The  '  New  York  Times '  announced  that  €  the  writer  (Di 
Andrew  Grant)  displays  the  most  extensive  and  accurate 
of  astronomy ;  and  the  description  of  Sir  John's  recently  improi 
instruments,  the  principle  on  which  the  inestimable  improvement 
were  founded,  the  account  of  the  wonderful  discoveries  in 
moon,  &c.,  all  are  probable  and  plausible,  and  have  an  air  of  i 
verisimilitude.'     The   'New   Yorker'  considered  the  discover!* 
'of  astounding  interest,  creating  a  newer  era  in  astronomy  ant 
science  generally.' l 

In  our  time  a  trick  of  the  kind  could  hardly  be  expected 
succeed  so  well,  even  if  as  cleverly  devised  and  as  well  executed— 
The  facts  of  popular  astronomy  and  of  general  popular  sciences 
have  been  more  widely  disseminated.  America,  too,  more  thai*. 
any  other  great  nation,  has  advanced  in  the  interval.  It  wa^ 
about  two  years  after  this  pamphlet  had  appeared,  that  J.  Quincjr 
Adams  used  the  following  significant  language  in  advocating  th^ 
erection  of  an  astronomical  observatory  at  Washington :  '  It  i* 

1  The  Sun  itself  claimod  to  have  established  the  veracity  of  the  account  in  a  manner' 
strongly  recalling  a  well-known  argument  used  by  orthodox  believers  in  the  Bible* 
account  of  the  cosmogony.     Either,  say  these,  Mosos  discovered  how  the  world  wa» 
made,  or  the  facts  were  revealed  to  him  by  somo  one  who  had  made  the  discovery :  but 
Moses  could  not  have  made  the  discovery,  knowing  nothing  of  the  higher  department* 
of  science ;  therefore,  the  account  camo  from  the  only  Being  who  could  rationally 
be  supposed  to  know  anything  about  the  beginning  of  the  world.     '  Either,*  said 
the  New  York  Sun,  speaking  of  a  mathematical  problem  discussed  in  the  article, 
'  that  problem  was  predicated  by  us  or  by  some  other  person,  who  has  thereby  made 
the  greatest  of  all  modern  discoveries  in  mathematical  astronomy.    We  did  not  make 
it,  for  we  know  nothing  of  mathematics  whatever;  therefore,  it  was  made  by  the  only 
person  to  whom  it  can  rationally  be  ascribed,  namely  Herschel  the  astronomer,  its  only 
avowed  and  undeniable  author.1    In  reality,  notwithstanding  this  convincing  argument, 
the  problem  wap  stolen  by  Locke  from  a  paper  by  Olbers,  shortly  before  published,  and 
gave  the  method  followed  by  Beer  and  Madlor  throughout  their  selenographical  re- 
searches in  1833-37. 
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no  feeling  of  pride  as  an  American  that  the  remark  may  be 

that   on    the    comparatively  small    territorial    surface    of 

Europe  there  are  existing  more  than   130  of  these  lighthouses 

f  the  skies ;  while  throughout,  the  whole  American  hemisphere 

re  is  but  one,'     At  present,  some  of  the  finest  observatories 

the  world  belong  to  American  cities,  or  are  attached  to  Ameri- 

colleges;    and  much   of    the   most    interesting  astronomical 

k  a£  this  country  has  been  achieved  by  American  observers. 

Yet  we  still  hear  from  time  to  time  of  the  attempted  publica- 

of  hoaxes  of  greater  or  less  ingenuity.     It  is  singular  (and  I 

significant)   how  often  these  relate  to  the  moon.     There 

seem  to  be  some  charm  about  our  satellite  for  the  minds  of 

oxists  and  hoaxers  generally.   Nor  are  these  tricks  invariably 

rtccted  at  once  by  (ho  general  public,  or  even  by  persons  of  some 

ulturi*.      I   remember    being  gravely  asked  (in   January    1874) 

bether  an  account  given  in  the  '  New  York  World,'  purporting 

>  describe  how  the  moon's  frame  was  gradually  cracking,  threat- 

ning  eventually  to  fall  into   several  separate  fragments,  was  in 

.tlity  based  on  fact.     In  the  far  West,  at  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  a 

iwyer  asked  me,  in  February  of  the  present  year,  why  I  had 

ot  described  the  great  discoveries  recently  made  by  means  of  a 

owerful  reflector  erected  near  Paris.      According  to  the  *  Chi- 

igo  Times,'  this  powerful  instrument  had  shown  buildings  in  the 

aoon,  and  bands  of  workers  could  be  seen  with  it  who  manifestly 

ere  undergoing  some  kind  of   penal  servitude,  for  they  were 

■ained  together.     It  was  clear,  from  the  presence  of  these  and 

\c  absence  of  other  inhabitants,  that  the  side  of  the  moon  turned 

arthwarda  is  a  dreary  and  unpleasant  place  of  abode,  the  real 

isppy  hunting  grounds'  of  the  moon  lying  on  her  remote  and 

inseen  hemisphere. 

As  gauges  of  general  knowledge,  scientific  hoaxes  have  their 
Mes,  just  as  paradoxical  works  have.   No  one,  certainly  no  student 
science^   can   thoroughly  understand  how  little  some  persons 
3>ow  about  science,  until  he  has   observed   how  much  will  be 
lieved,  if  only  published  with  the  apparent  authority  of  a  few 
mown  names,  and  announced  with  a  sufficient  parade  of  technical 
erbiage ;  nor  is  it  so  easy  as  might  lie  thought,  even  for  those  who 
je  acquainted  with  the  facts  to  disprove  either  a  hoax  or  a  para- 
ox.     Nothing,  indeed,  can   much  more  thoroughly  perplex  and 
nnfound  a  student  of  science  than  to  be  asked  to  prove,  for  ex- 
imple,  that   the  earth  is  not  flat,  or  the  moon  not  inhabited  by 
reatures  like  ourselves;  for  the  circumstance  that  such  a  que*- 
■u     is     asked     implies    ignorance    so    thorough    of   the    very 
acts  on  which  the  proof  must  be  based,  as  to  render  argument  all 
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but  hopeless  from  the  outset.  I  have  had  a  somewhat  wide  ex- 
perience of  paradoxists,  and  have  noted  the  experience  of  De 
Morgan  and  others  who,  like  him,  have  tried  to  convince  them  of 
their  folly.  The  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  to 
make  a  rope  of  sand  were  an  easy  task  compared  with  the  attempt 
to  instil  the  simpler  facts  of  science  into  paradoxical  heads. 

I  would  make  some  remarks,  in  conclusion,  upon  scientific  or 
quasi-scientific  papers  not  intended  to  deceive,  but  yet  presenting 
imaginary  scenes,  events,  and  bo  forth,  described  more  or  less  in 
accordance  with  scientific  facts.  Imaginary  journeys  to  the  sun, 
moon,  planets,  and  stars  ;  travels  over  regions  on  the  earth  as  yet 
unexplored ;  voyages  under  the  sea,  through  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  other  such  narratives,  may,  perhaps,  be  sometimes  use- 
fully written  and  read,  so  long  as  certain  conditions  are  fulfilled 
by  the  narrator.  In  the  first  place,  while  adopting,  to  preserve 
the  unities,  the  tone  of  one  relating  facts  which  actually  occurred, 
he  should  not  suffer  even  the  simplest  among  his  readers  to  He 
under  the  least  misapprehension  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the  nar- 
rative. Again,  since  of  necessity  established  facts  must  in  such 
a  narrative  appear  in  company  with  the  results  of  more  or  less 
probable  surmise,  the  reader  should  have  some  means  of  distin- 
guishing where  fact  ends  and  surmise  begins.  For  example,  in  a 
paper  I  once  wrote,  entitled  '  A  Journey  to  Saturn,'  I  was  not 
sufficiently  careful  to  note  that  while  the  appearances  described 
in  the  approach  towards  the  planet  were  in  reality  based  on  the 
observed  appearances  as  higher  and  higher  telescopic  powers  are 
applied  to  the  planet,  others  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  the 
visitors  to  Saturn,  when  actually  within  his  system,  were  only  such 
as  might  possibly  or  probably  be  seen,  but  for  which  we  have  no 
real  evidence.  In  consequence  of  this  omission,  I  received  several 
enquiries  about  these  matters.  '  Is  it  true,'  some  wrote,  '  that  the 
small  satellite  Hyperion '  (scarce  discernible  in  powerful  tele- 
scopes, while  Titan  and  Japetus  on  either  side  are  large)  *  is  only 
one  of  a  ring  of  small  satellites  travelling  between  the  orbits  of 
the  larger  moons?' — as  the  Btnall  planets  travel  between  the 
paths  of  Mars  and  Jupiter.  OtherB  asked  on  what  grounds  it  was 
said  that  the  voyagers  found  small  moons  circling  about  Titan, 
the  giant  moon  of  the  Satumian  system,  as  the  moons  of  Jupiter 
and  Saturn  circle  around  those  giant  members  of  the  solar  system. 
In  each  case,  I  was  reduced  to  the  abject  necessity  of  explaining 
that  there  was  no  evidence  for  the  alleged  state  of  things,  which, 
however,  might  nevertheless  exist.  Scientific  fiction  which  has 
to  be  interpreted  in  that  way  is  as  bad  as  a  joke  that  has  to  be 
explained.     In  my  '  Journey  to  the  Sun '  I  was  more  successful 
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it  was  the  earlier  essay,  however);  insomuch  that  Professor 
Toting,  of  Dartmouth  College  (Hanover,  N.H.),  one  of  the  most 
tilful  solar  observers  living,  assured  me  that,  with   scarcely  a 

igle  exception,  the  various  phenomena  described  corresponded 
exactly  with  the  ideas  he  had  formed  respecting  the  probable  con- 
dition of  our  luminary.1  But  I  must  confess  that  my  own  experience 
via  not,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to  that  kind  of  popular  science 
writing.  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  more  thoroughly  the  writer 
of  such  an  essay  has  studied  any  particular  scientific  subject,  the 

ss  able  must  he  be  to  write  a  fictitious  narrative  respecting  it. 
Just  as  those  ignorant  of  any  subject  are  often  the  readiest  to 
theorise  about  it,  because  least  hampered  by  exact  knowledge,  so 
1  thiak  that  the  careful  avoidance  of  any  exact  study  of  the 
details  of  a  scientific  subject  must  greatly  facilitate  the  writing  of 
i  fictitious  narrative  respecting  it.  But,  unfortunately,  a  narra- 
tive written  under  such  conditions,  however  interesting  to  the 
general  reader,  can  scarcely  forward  the  propagation  of  scientific 
knowledge,  one  of  the  qualities  claimed  for  fables  of  the  kind. 
As  an  instance  in  point,  I  may  cite  Jules  Verne's  'Voyage  to  the 
Moon,*  where  (apart,  of  course,  from  the  inherent  and  intentional 
absurdity  of  the  scheme  itself),  the  circumstances  which  are  de- 
mited are  calculated  to  give  entirely  erroneous  ideas  about  the 
laws  of  motion.  Nothing  could  be  more  amusing,  but  at  the 
a  time  nothing  more  scientifically  absurd,  than  the  story  of 
the  dead  dog  Satellite,  which,  flung  out  of  the  travelling  projectile, 
Womes  a  veritable  satellite,  moving  always  beside  the  voyagers ; 
fcr  with  whatever  velocity  the  dog  had  been  expelled  by  them 
*itli  that  same  velocity  would  he  have  retreated  continually  from 
Utfir  projectile  abode,  whose  own  attraction  on  the  dog  would 
tavc  had  no  appreciable  effect  in  checking  his  departure.  Again,  the 
Kttie  when  the  projectile  reaches  the  neutral  point  between  the 
h  and  moon,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  gravity  to  keep  the 
travellers  on  the  floor  of  their  travelling  car,  is  well  conceived 
(thottgh,  in  part,  somewhat  profane);  but,  in  reality,  the  state  of 
things  described  as  occurring  there  would  have  prevailed  through- 
out the  journey.     The  travellers  would  no  more  be  drawn  earth- 

•  same  time  tho  good  fnrtnne  to  satisfy  in  «Q»Ut1  dugrco,  though  quit* 

English  student  if  the  sun,  who  nt  th.it.  timu  bum  me  no  great  good- 

Snmrthing  IB  I  lie  article  chanced  to  BUggesl  tint  it  enme  from  smother,  prc- 

Ij  *  rival,  band;  while,  tin  essay  which  appeared  about  the  sarao  limp  (the  spring 

llfl) iu  commonly  buterroncou-«lyiitlriuuted  tome.  Accordingly,  it  leading  .irtielo 

JtatowWM  devoted  to  thennnihil.ition  of  the  writer  Mirroscd  to  be  myself,  and  to  the 

undeserved  laudation  of  the  article  I  had  written,  which  was  selected 

the  good  qnalitii  i  which  on  article  of  tho  kind  nhoull  possess.    Tboso 

inted  with  Ih*  facts  were  much  imtuod  by  the  mistake. 
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wards  (as  compared  with  the  projectile  itself)  than  we  travdle 
on  the  earth  are  drawn  sunwards  with  reference  to  the  eart 
The  earth's  attracting  force  on  the  projectile  and  on  the  travdle 
would  be  equal  all  through  the  journey,  not  solely  when  the  pr 
jectile  reached  the  neutral  point ;  and,  being  equal  on  both,  won 
not  draw  them  together.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  attractia 
were  equal  before  the  projectile  set  out  on  its  journey,  and  ther 
fore,  if  the  reasoning  just  given  were  correct,  the  travellers  oug! 
not  to  have  had  any  weight  keeping  them  on  the  floor  of  the  pr 
jectile  before  it  started,  '  which  is  absurd.'  But  the  pressure  up 
the  floor  of  the  projectile  at  rest  is  caused  by  the  floor  being  kej 
from  moving ;  let  it  be  free  to  obey  gravity,  and  there  will  1 
longer  be  any  pressure :  and  throughout  the  journey  to  the  moo: 
the  projectile,  like  the  travellers  it  contains,  is  obeying  the  actic 
of  gravity.  Unfortunately,  those  who  are  able  to  follow  tl 
correct  reasoning  in  such  matters  are  not  those  to  whom  Jul 
Verne's  account  would  suggest  wrong  ideas  about  matters  dym 
mical;  the  young  learner  who  is  misled  by  such  narratives 
neither  able  to  reason  out  the  matter  for  himself,  nor  to  undei 
stand  the  true  reasoning  respecting  it.  He  is,  therefore,  apt  1 
be  set  quite  at  sea  by  stories  of  the  kind,  and  especially  by  tl 
specious  reasoning  introduced  to  explain  the  events  describee 
In  fine,  it  would  seem  that  such  narratives  must  be  valued  ft 
their  intrinsic  interest,  just  like  other  novels  or  romances,  not  ft 
the  quality  sometimes  claimed  for  them  of  combining  instructs 
with  amusement. 
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€f>e  Signal- 
day  is  come  for  the  ship  to  sail,  and  for  John  to  go  to  sea, 
his  aged  mother  is  fretting  with  the  bairnie  on  her  knee ; 
morning  meal  is  scarcely  touched ;  and  the  wife  is  still  for 
sorrow, 
Flier  good  man  will  soon  be  gone,  and  she  will  be  lone  to-morrow : 
clouds  are  lowering  in  the  sky,  but  between  them  streams 
the  sun, 

the  light  of  hope  in  the  dark  time  that  for  her  is  just 
?',       begun. 

toay  his  heart  keep  as  true  as  hers,  and  the  ship  in  safety  run ! 

I  now  they  are  waiting  on  the  beach,  and  John,  with  uneasy 
5,        breath,  ■ 
fearing  to  say  the  sad  Farewell — farewell,  the  shadow  of  death ; 
have  little  to  say,  and  little  know  of  writing  in  the  books, 
though  they  have  lack  of  words,  they  can  talk  to  each  other 
with  looks ; 
They  can  feel  the  heart  in  the  hand,  and  read  what  is  written  in 

eyes; 
Xhej  can  tell  of  their  joys  and  their  sorrows  in  kisses  and  in  sighs, 
And  so  can  they  speak  to  each  other  without  the  words  of  the  wise. 


is  the  good  ship,  the  Mary  Ann,  at  her  moorings  in  the  bay ; 
\  4kad  a  boat  is  grating  on  the  sand,  and  ready  to  sail  away 
'  fo  the  waiting  ship  with  John  and  his  mates.    Ah,  there's  the 
signal  gun ! 
Jbd  the  husband  turns  to  kiss  his  wife,  and  they  to  each  other  run : 
It  fa  over  at  last,  and  her  good  man  is  with  the  other  tars ; 
She  will,  weeping,  watch  the  good  ship  go  till  the  dark  clouds 

hide  the  spars ; 
Aad  then  for  long  lonely  nights  by  the  sea  below  the  silent  stars. 

GUY  R0SLTN. 
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'  Sweeter  than  ever ! '  was  Venetia's  first  thought  of  her  pretty 
little  friend  as  she  met  her  at  the  station,  and  Graziella  appeared 
at  the  door  of  the  carriage  with  her  indolent  grace  and  helpless 
air,  part  appealing,  part  commanding;  as  if  she  expected  heaven 
and  earth  to  come  to  her  aid — or,  at  all  events,  men  of  all  sorts  to 
give  her  a  helping  hand.     '  How  glad  she  was  that  the  dear  little 
thing  had  come  ! '  thought  again  the  loving,  good,  unselfish  heart* 
as  the  Creole  was  safely  lifted  from  the  carriage  and  deposited  01* 
the  platform  by  the  master  himself.     *  What  a  delightful  summer 
they  would  have  together — Graziella,  Ernest,  and  herself!     Could 
anything  be  more  perfect  ? ' 

As  they  drove  home,  Venetia's  lap  encumbered  with  her  friend's 
multitudinous  wraps  and  belongings,  while  in  Grazielhvs  were 
some  of  the  mo3t  beautiful  flowers  to  be  found  in  the  Oak-tree 
garden,  her  thoughts  carried  her  into  a  rose-coloured  heaven 
where  she  saw  themselves  as  a  triad  of  faith,  love,  and  friendship; 
Ernest  loving  Graziella  partly  for  her  own  sweet,  sake  and  partly 
because  she,  Venetia,  loved  her  so  much;  and  Graziella  loving 
Ernest  for  the  same  cause  and  in  the  same  way.  And  she  her- 
self? She  stood  between  the  two  as  the  link  and  partaker  on 
both  sides; — happy,  oh  bow  happy!  for  the  love  that  she  bestowed, 
for  the  love  that  she  received,  and  for  that  of  which  she  was  the 
blessed  and  believing  medium. 

But  while  she  dreamt  tbis,  Graziella,  looking  into  her  face 
smiling  and  silent  as  if  her  love  were  too  big  for  words,  her  happi- 
ness needed  no  expression,  thought  for  her  own  part :  '  I  wonder 
what  we  shall  do  this  year  ?  I  hope  it  will  be  amusing  ;  hut  the 
people  here  are  rather  mopy  and  Venetia  herself  is  mopy  too. 
And  I  wonder  what  this  Mr.  Pierrepoint  of  hers  is  like ;  and  if  he 
is  very  much  in  love  with  her;  and  if  he  will  admire  me.   Isb 
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■  he   woulil.      Venetia  ia  not  looking  very   well,  I   think, 
at  is  not  becoming  to  her ;  mine  is  a  beauty  ;  and  I  know 
am  just  now  in  my  best  looks.' 
Aloud  she  said : 

'  Darling,  dearest  Venny,  how  glad  I  am  to  be  with  you  again, 
and  how  sweet  it  was  of  you  to  have  me  I  What  a  happy  time  wo 
ihall  have  together,  just  like  the  old  days  when  no  odb  had  coma 
between  us ! ' 

'  And  no  one  has  now,'  Venetia  answered,  tenderly, 
'  Oh  yes,  there  has ! '  sighed  Graziella.     '  No  one  can  love  two 
people  exactly  alike ;  and  I  am  not  the  first  with  you  now,  as  I 
used  to  be.' 

'  You  are.  Grade  ;  you  are  ! '  said  Venetia. 
'Ami?'  said  the  Creole,   with  a  sudden  light  in  her  eyes. 
ioll  I  put  you  to  the  test  ? ' 

'You  might--!  should  not  fail  you  I'  answered  her  friend ; 
•ad  Graziella,  sliding  her  hand  under  Vcnetia's  arm,  clung  to 
her  caressingly,  and  said  : 

'And  I  believe  you,  Venny— my  own  Venny, now  and  always!' 
'  Now  and  always,'  echoed  Venetia,  who,  having  no  portion  of 
that  strange  sense  of  hidden  things  known  as  second  sight,  believed 
Grasiella's  spoken  words  in  their  entirety  and  knew  nothing  of 
those  left  unsaid  in  the  cradle  of  the  thought.  Alas  for  the  poor 
^reamers  who  build  their  world  out  of  the  mist  and  the  rainbow, 
*od  do  not  see  the  precipices  and  the  quicksands  at  their  feet ! 
Belton  Forest  had  seldom  been  so  rich  in  social  novelties  as  it 
U  at  this  time.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  that  either  Ernest 
Pieirepoint  or  Venetia  had  palled  on  the  people  as  yet ;  while 
Graziella,  who  had  been  here  once  before  when  she  and  Venetia  were 
ttere  school-girls  and  not  out,  now  came  before  the  world  as  a 
beautiful  young  lady  in  the  position  of  a  prize,  and  with  pos- 
sibilities of  fascination  unfatbomed  and  unknown. 

Then  there  was  Colouel  Camperdowu  at  the  Elms ;  practically 
i  stranger,  though  he  had  been  born  here  and  all  the  world  that 
was  old  enough  remembered  him  some  tive-and-twenty  years  ago 
a  a  troublesome  young  scamp  in  the  tadpole  stage,  with  a  smile 
that  took  the  heart  clean  out  of  the  women  and  that  made  even 
tho  men  forgive  his  delinquencies,  which  were  many ;  with  a  curly 
crop  of  bright  brown  hair,  and  a  pair  of  honest  eyes  that  looked 
up  frankly  into  your  face  while  he  confessed  to  some  boyish 
enormity  with  that  unrlindriiig  honesty  which  earns  a  thrashing 
uftt-uer  than  does  the  half-hearted  whine  for  pardon  of  a  coward. 

All  the  warM  too  remembered  his  going  through  the  regular 
^radati'iii?  from  tadpole  to  pickle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  till  ha 
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emerged  into  his  final  condition  as  a  smart  young  officer  who 
flashed  into  their  dull  world  once  or  twice,  like  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Apollo  disguised  as  Mars;  when  his  local  light  was  suddenly 
iclipsed  by  that  inexorable  War  Office  which  sent  him  off  to  India 
as  one  of  the  Cornelia's  gifts  of  which  the  mother  country  is  so 
prodigal.  Now,  when  be  came  back  at  thirty-three,  with  bad 
health  and  an  illustrious  name,  he  came  back  as  one  practically 
unknown  ;  one  whom  the  neighbourhood  was  proud  to  honour, 
and  whom  those  who  were  so  inclined  might  put  in  unfriendly 
contrast,  with  Mr.  Ernest  Pierrepoint.  For  whatever  the  merits 
of  this  other  might  be,  he  had  not  that  passport  to  the  considera- 
tion of  a  country  community,  of  having  been  known  to  the  people 
from  bis  birth.  And  we  all  know  how  very  much  superior  to  every 
kind  of  foreign  potentate  arc  the  local  aristoi,  even  of  the  lowest 
degree. 

Somehow,  though  there  were  other  possibilities  and  other 
dramatis  personce — e.g.  little  Tommy  Clark,  the  doctor's  son  who 
played  Schumann  and  Chopin  with  real  feeling  and  comprehension ; 
Mr.  Baughtou,  the  curate  and  as  some  one  once  called  him  a  very 
'  dungeon  of  learning;'  Ciiptain  Blakey  on  half-pay,  though  with 
fifty  years  at  bis  back,  admirably  preserved  and  a  fine  figure  of  a  man 
still ;  the  Backhouse  girls  at  the  Elms  and  the  Fenton  boys  at  the 
Limes — every  one  felt  that  the  real  interest  in  the  social  drama 
enactingand  to  be  enacted  for  the  summer,  did  and  would  UeinVenetia 
and  Ernest  Pierrepoint,  Graziella  and  Colonel  Camperdown.  Per- 
haps Charley  M  os  sin  an  might  be  thrown  iu  to  make  the  running, 
as  they  say  on  the  turf,  with  Emily  Backhouse  as  the  consolation 
prize  of  failure  ;  but  the  true  drama  woidd  be  played  out  by  these 
four.  How  would  they  act  ?  Would  they  fit  themselves  together 
according  to  the  arrangement  assigned  by  common  consent?  or 
would  any  two  of  them  perversely  try  for  the  same  r6le,  and  thus 
destroy  the  balance  of  forces  as  at  present  constituted,  and  create 
confusion  in  the  plan  of  order?  This  was  what  remained  to  be 
seen  ;  and  meanwhile  the  curtain  drew  up  and  the  play  began. 

The  feasts  of  our  ancestors  have  left  an  indelible  impress  on 
us,  their  descendants ;  and  the  libations  which  it  was  obligatory 
on  the  old  heathens  to  pour  out  to  the  gods  are  transferred,  by 
survival,  to  the  throats  of  our  friends.  Colonel  Camperdown's 
return  was  therefore  the  signal  for  a  succession  of  dinners  and 
suppers,  where  each  house  would  regulate  its  bill  of  fare  after  the 
same  set  pattern,  and  where  the  company  would  be  as  little  varied 
as  the  dishes.  And  the  one  who  headed  the  series  was  Charley 
Mossman.  The  married  people  were  somewhat  disconcerted  by 
his  precipitancy ;  and  more  than  one  lady  said  that  it  was  a  great 
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piece  of  presumption  on  his  part ;  and  ihat,  if  be  had  understood 
the  world  and  the  proprieties  as  he  ought,  he  would  have  waited 
until  the  rector,  or  some  one  of  like  authority,  had  sent  out  invita- 
tions before  he  had  taken  it  on  himself  to  give  Colonel  Camper- 
down  a  dinner.  He  was  always  putting  himself  forward,  that 
young  man ;  and  really  some  one  ought,  to  take  him  down  and 
give  him  a  lesson.  Nevertheless,  those  who  hit  him  hardest  behind 
his  back  accepted  his  invitation  '  with  pleasure,'  and  his  dinner 
promised  to  be  as  great  a  success  as  the  ball  had  been  before  it. 

Among  the  guests  were  of  course  Ernest.  Pierrepoint  and  the 
two  girls  from  Oak-tree  House.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
lir.v.iella  and  Ernest  had  met,  or  that  Colonel  Camperdown  had 
H(i  this  third  member  of  the  triad— poor  Venetia's  holy  alliance, 
ill  which  she  believed  with  such  touching  good  faith,  such  pathetic 
power  of  idealising  and  making  beautiful  that  which  was  her  own 
*s*e*tion  only,  built  upon  the  slenderest  foundations. 

As  the  host's  most  intimate  friend,  Ernest  occupied  the  place 
**f '  mistress '  in  the  middle  of  the  table,  opposite  the  well-looking, 
natured  young  squire.  He  had  had  assigned  to  him  one  of 
dowagers  ;  but  to  make  amends,  Graziella,  fairy-like,  exquisitely 
iiiit'nl  Graziella,  had  been  placed  on  his  other  hand.  In  spite 
.  his  generous  sentiments  about  the  l>est  to  win,  and  the  like, 
Charley  bad  indemnified  himself  for  the  social  exigencies  which 
burdened  him  too  with  a  dowager,  and  the  most  awful  of  them 
by  giving  himself  Venetia  on  his  left.  Perhaps  under  this 
;ement  lay  a  half-unconscious  hope  that  the  race  was  not 
Bite  over,  and  that  Graziella  might — who  knows? — effect  a 
iversion.  Ernest  was  notoriously  fickle,  and  he,  Charley,  did  not 
think  that  there  was  a  Teal  engagement  between  him  and  Venetia. 
!t  might  be;  hut  he  did  not  think  il.  Apparently,  to  himself 
wwever,  he  placed  Venetia  on  his  left  as  the  respect  due  to  the 
heiress  of  the  place,  and  so  was  able  to  eat  his  dinner  with  a  clear 
<-oriseuwe. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Camperdown,  at  the  head  of  the  table,  sur- 
veyed the  feast  which  had  been  made  for  him  with  an  air  of 
general  benevolence.  Inwardly  be  asked  himself  why  he  should 
M  required  to  give  himself  an  indigestion  because  he  had  come 
from  India  in  shaky  health  nnd  his  townsfolk  were  glad  to  see 
Mm;  but  outwardly  he  was  resigned  and  amiable  enough,  and 
toon  found  his  interest  in  looking  at  Venetia  and  Graziella.  They 
were  beautiful  enough  to  attract  any  man ;  and  the  Colonel  was  far 
too  true  a  gentleman  to  be  indifferent  to  the  charms  of  women. 
It  is  only  churls  who  are  that.  And  as  he  had  just  come  home 
and  was  as  yet  profoundly  indifferent  to  local  politics,  save  where 
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he  knew  the  people,  lie  had  heard  nothing  of  the  undercurrent  of 
things  ;  and  would  not  have  cared  if  he  had  been  told.  He  had 
not  fathomed  his  half-sister  Emily's  liking  for  Charley  Mossman, 
nor  Charley's  now  waning,  now  rekindling,  devotion  to  Venetia. 
He  knew  nothing  of  the  unspoken  affair  between  her  and  Ernest 
Pierrepoint,  which  the  world  had  settled  to  its  satisfaction  long 
ago  ;  while  he  was  ignorant  who  was  this  pretty  little  dark-haired 
creature  with  eyes  like  dusky  stars,  a  waist  that  a  man  could  span 
with  his  two  hands,  and  that  look  in  her  face  which  seemed  as  if 
she  was  destined  to  make  the  sorrow  of  those  who  loved  her — (hat 
look  which  belongs  to  the  women  who  have  passion,  coquetry, 
jealousy,  love  of  love,  and  the  need  of  supremacy,  but  who  all  the 
time  lack  truth  and  depth — that  look  which  bums  the  hearts  of 
men  like  fire,  but  which  never  gives  them  peace. 

He  gave  however  a  good  deal  of  sileDt  attention  to  the  two 
girls ;  rather  to  the  loss  of  his  immediate  neighbours,  whom,  being 
uninteresting,  he  somewhat  neglected ;  and  before  the  dinner  was 
over  he  had  made  out  two  things  for  which  he  took  to  himself  the 
credit  of  a  discoverer:  one,  that  this  good-natured  host  of  theirs 
admired  Miss  Greville  immensely  ;  the  other  that  Miss  Grevitle 
did  more  than  admire  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  For  the  pretty  little 
dark-haired,  bright-eyed  stranger  he  had  no  difficuity  in  finding  a 
theory  to  fit.  She  belonged  to  Ernest  Pierrepoint.  It  was  the 
necessity  of  circumstance — the  apportionment  of  fate.  The  two 
had  that  sure  but  undefinable  affinity  which  goes  by  the  name  of 
being  made  for  each  other.  And  Colonel  Camperdown  believed  in 
affinities. 

Miss  Greville,  with  her  sweet  pure  face,  was  not,  so  he  thought, 
*  made '  for  this  handsome  but,  to  him,  not  fascinating  young  man. 
There  was  something  about  him  that  struck  Harold  Camperdown 
— a  man  of  the  world,  but  an  upright  gentleman  as  well— as  not 
quite  straight,  not  quite  real.  The  lacquer  was  well  laid  on ;  but 
it  was  lacquer,  it  was  not  gold  ;  and  the  Colonel  found  it  out.  It 
irritated  him,  he  scarcely  knew  why — only  that  the  best  men  are 
small,  the  strongest  weak,  in  the  matter  of  a  pretty  woman's 
regard — to  see  the  loving  glance,  the  happy,  trustful  smile  which 
Venetia  every  now  and  then  sent  across  the  table  to  her  two  friends ; 
while  Graziella  played  off  her  sweetest  airs  on  Ernest,  and  Ernest 
played  off  his  most  fascinating  wiles  on  Graziella,  till  the  two  got 
more  and  more  absorbed  in  each  other  and  less  and  less  mindful 
to  reply  to  her  pretty  telegraphy.  And  who  was  this  young  fellow, 
thought  the  Colonel  in  secret  displeasure,  that  he  should  have  for 
his  own  share  the  two  prettiest  girls  at  the  table,  while  every  one 
else  had  to  be  content  with  a  dowager  or  a  dowdy  ?     The  Colonel 
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bad  the  strongest  desire  in  the  world  to  cut  out  this  handsome,  but 
to  him  artificial  and  unreal,  young  fellow  in  the  good  graces  of 
one  or  other  of  his  fair  friends  ;  and  he  looked  at  both  girls  critic- 
lily  as  be  asked  himself  which?  For  the  moment  he  could  not 
answer.  He  would  have  to  see  them  a  little  closer — know  them 
a  little  better,  before  he  could  make  up  his  mind ;  but  he  did  make 
up  his  mind  that  Ernest  Pierrepoint  should  not  have  both  at  bis 
feet,  and  that  be  would  lower  bis  objectionable  crest  by  so  much. 

Meanwhile,  had  Ernest  and  Graziella  given  words  to  the  main 
thread  of  their  thoughts,  with  him  it  would  have  been  : 

*  What  a  beautiful  little  creature  !  what  a  perfect  specimen  of 
her  kind !  How  pale  my  Venetia  looks  to-night !  AH  the  colour 
seems  to  be  washed  out  of  her.  She  is  more  lity-like,  more 
statuesque  than  ever — very  lovely  all  the  same— yet  what  a 
delightful  contrast  this  rich  colour  and  bidden  fire  makes  with 
her !  What  a  lucky  fellow  be  will  be  whom  this  little  enchantress 
■will  one  day  love!' 

With  her  the  chant  would  have  run  simply  thus : 

'  Venetia  has  deceived  herself,  poor  thing  1  This  handsome  man 
«loes  not  really  love  her ;  and  he  will  love  me.' 

In  articulate  speech  their  conversation  was  all  about  Cuba  and 
lowers,  starry  nights  and  burning  days;  of  the  children  of  the 
*t»"j  and  the  children  of  the  mist;  of  the  coldness,  the  fogs,  the 
absence  of  colour  and  of  sunlight  in  England ;  of  the  want  of  finesse 
«nd  keen  comprehension  in  the  Engbsh  people — specially  in 
English  women,  and  of  these  specially  in  the  very  fair  women  ; 
wf  the  eloquence  of  eyes — dark  eyes  the  most  eloquent ;  of  the  ex- 
*ruiaite  gift  of  beauty — Jark  beauty  the  most  exquisite ;  of  the 
atrange  sympathies  of  souls ;  and  of  the  heavenly  charm  there  was 
in  finding  something  absolutely  perfect  to  one  whose  nature  was 
■o  refined,  attuned  to  such  superior  melodies  as  not  to  be  satisfied 
■with  anything  short  of  perfection.  It  was  the  fountain  springing 
hi  the  desert,  the  tree  in  the  wild  waste  that  Byron  speaks  of,  and 
that  only  such  men  as  Ernest  Pierrepoint  could  fully  appreciate. 
And  of  such  men  as  he  there  were  few  to  be  found — about  as 
few  as  there  were  such  exquisite  examples  of  human  perfection 
as  she. 

In  short,  he  unfolded  all  the  well-worn  embroideries  which  he 
had  formerly  unfolded  for  the  benefit  of  Venetia,  simply  changing 
the  key  of  colour;  while  Graziella  took  them  up  and  played  with 
them,  turning  awide  his  compliments  with  a  grace,  a  dexterity  which 
to  most  people  would  have  seemed,  in  view  of  her  youth  and  in- 
experience, utterly  appalling  as  a  forecast  of  the  mature  future 
that  had  to  coroe. 
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To  Ernest,  however,  it  was  enchanting ;  not  the  less  so  because 
so  wholly  different  from  Yenetia.  He  was  a  good  Catholic  in  the 
way  of  women  ;  and  would  have  blushed  to  have  owned  himself 
incapable  of  adding  to  the  number  of  his  canonisations.  He  had 
never  understood  why  one  should  hold  the  way  against  another; 
why  admiring  a  blonde  should  hinder  him  from  making  love  to  a 
brunette ;  why,  having  won  the  heart  of  Venetia,  he  should  not  try 
to  win  that  of  Graziella.  The  two  things  were  distinct  and 
different ;  as  different  as  were  the  natures  of  the  two  girls  them- 
selves. Venetia  had  accepted  everything  in  child-like  faith, 
in  simple  sweetness  of  trust;  Graziella  fenced  and  parried 
and  refused  either  to  understand  or  to  accept.  The  one  had 
satisfied  the  man's  vanity  by  the  surrender  of  her  deepest  love, 
her  idealising  adoration,  with  very  little  trouble  of  trying  on  his 
part ;  the  other  piqued  and  disowned,  and  by  its  very  difficulty 
made  the  final  victory  a  thing  to  be  desired  and  pursued.  The 
one  had  been  the  facile  conquest  of  a  heart ;  the  other  was  the 
keen  encounter  of  wits — which  at  this  moment  was  the  more  ex- 
citing of  the  two. 

Venetia's  love  so  frankly  given,  so  ingenuously  shown,  had 
been  delightful  enough  to  Ernest  while  quite  fresh,  and  while  she 
was  the  prettiest  girl  in  the  place ;  and  perhaps  had  no  other 
distraction  turned  him  aside  he  would  have  finally  drifted  into  an 
engagement  which  would  not  have  been  entirely  his  voluntary 
choice.  Now,  when  she  had  a  rival,  beautiful,  dexterous,  full  of 
subtlety  and  fire,  of  languid  grace  and  trenchant  words,  the  softer 
fascinations  of  his  Beautiful  Lady,  his  Beatrice,  his  lily,  as  he  used 
to  call  her,  came  to  be  somewhat  pale  and  tame ;  and  before  the 
dinner  was  well  over  the  young  man  had  decided  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  his  happiness,  and  to  maintain  the  right* 
ful  balance  of  things,  that  he  should  make  Graziella  Despues  in 
love  with  him : — when  he  would  be  better  able  to  determine  how 
true  was  his  love  for  Venetia  than  he  could  possibly  do  now, 
without  such  an  alternative. 

Nevertheless  he  was  not  minded  to  lose  Venetia's  heart  for  this 
adjustment  of  the  biilance,  this  scientific  determination  of  the 
dynamics  of  love.  If  gratitude  for  love  had  no  more  vitality  with 
him  than  with  the  average  man,  vanity  had.  Wherefore,  when  he 
came  into  the  drawing-room  in  the  last  detachment  of  gentlemen, 
and  found  Colonel  Camperdown  seated  opposite  to  Venetia,  talk* 
ing  pleasantly  to  her  while  she  leaned  back  in  her  compartment  of 
the  ottoman  and  answered  him  with  smiles  and  graceful  girlish 
cordiality,  a  flood  of  jealousy  rushed  over  him,  and  he  felt  all  the 
man's  natural  desire  to  hold  what  be  had  already  grasped,  and  to 
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*Uow  of  no  rivals  near  the  throne  where  he  had  once  been  seated. 
^raziella,  a  little  apart,  was  surrounded  by  half  the  young  men  in 
toe  room;  but  he  let  that  pass.  He  was  suddenly  indifferent  to 
her ;  hers  being  an  affair  of  the  future.  The  affair  of  the  present 
*as  this  conversation  of  Venetia  with  Colonel  Camperdown,  and 
the  necessity  that  he  was  under  of  making  spokes  that  should 
chet- k  the  play  of  intrusive  wheels. 

He  knew  his  power ;  and  when  he  also  drew  a  chair  opposite  to 
the  girl,  and  entered  into  the  conversation  afloat  between  her  and 
the  Colonel,  it  was  no  surprise  to  him,  however  soothing  to  his 
pride,  to  see  her  sweet  face  brighten  from  brow  to  chin,  and  the 
t  rustful  eyes  raise  themselves  to  his  with  that  look  of  innocent 
Worship  which  said  so  plainly  where  she  placed  him  and  how  she 
held  him.  He  smiled  with  a  certain  air  of  acknowledged  proprie- 
torship which  set  Colonel  Camperdown's  teeth  on  edge,  as  he  bent 
forward  to  speak  to  her  with  a  familiarity  of  tone  and  bearing  not 
quite  in  such  good  taste  as  he  prided  himself  on  possessing.  But 
Venetia  said  nothing  of  the  impertinence.  She  only  accepted  the 
familiarity  as  affection ;  and  so  went  home  happy— as  those  arc 
who  live  in  fools'  paradises,  and  whom  false  love  and  a  mocking 
fortune  cheat  into  smiles  with  empty  dreams. 

Graziella,  who  had  seen  and  understood  the  whole  of  this  little 

>medy,  could  scarcely  be  called  as  happy  as  her  friend.     Woof 

and  warp  of  her  character  were  alike  shot  through  and  through 

with  jealousy,  with  the  imperious  need  of  domination.     But  being 

young  she  had  still  the  tender  germs  of  something  that,  with 

great  care  and  cultivation,  might  eventually  have  passed  muster 

for  a  conscience ;  and  was  thus  desirous  to  be  a  little  on  the  right 

side  of  the  thorny  hedge  of  honour.     Hence,  when  they  reached 

"home,  and"  the  evening  with   its   opening  possibilities   was  at  an 

end- — while   Ernest   was   making  his   smoke-rings   into    vapoury 

likenesses  of  Graziella's  lovely  little  curls— Venetia's  foTgotten  ; 

while  Colonel  Camperdown  was  asking  her  people  to  tell  him  about 

that  fellow — who  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing  here — in  a  tone 

of  profound  contempt  and  with  feelings  in  harmony  with  his  tone; 

while  Charley  Mossman  was  taking  himself  (o  task  for  folly  on  the 

one  hand,  in  that  he  was  running  after  a  shadow  which  would 

never  take  substance  and  be  caught,  and  for  bad  faith  on  the  other, 

in  that  he  was  trying  to  cut  out  Pylades — Graziella,  leaning  back 

in  her  easy  chair,  Venetia  kneeling  by  her  side,  suddenly  raised 

herself  into  a  sitting  posture,  broke  off  their  girlish  talk  on  thia 

and  that  and  him  and  her,  and  said  abruptly : 

'  Venny,  are  you  engaged  to  Mr,  Pierrepoint  ? ' 

At  the  first  instant  Venetia  thought  to  say  '  Yes.'     She  felt 
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engaged  to  him ;  and  feeling  stands  for  fact  with  the  poor  deluded 
creatures  who  are  what  is  called  in  love.  But  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion made  her  blush  and  hesitate.  Apparently  so  simple,  it  was 
in  point  of  fact  a  difficult  question  to  answer ;  almost  impossible, 
indeed !  Was  she  engaged  ?  Yes  and  No !  But  she  could  not 
say  this  Yes  and  No  to  Graziella,  looking  at  her  so  intently  with 
eyes  no  longer  languid,  liquid,  veiled,  but  opened  to  their  fullest ; 
burning,  fiery,  intense,  eyes  that  seemed  as  if  they  went  down  into 
her  very  soul. 

4  Are  you,  Venny  ? '  repeated  the  Creole,  in  a  voice  deeper  than 
was  usual  with  her. 

4  Not  exactly,'  stammered  Venetia,  turning  away  her  head  and 
suddenly  becoming  very  white. 

4  Not  exactly  ?  What  an  answer !  You  must  be  one  or  the 
other.    Which  do  you  mean,  Ven  ? '  said  Graziella,  with  disdain. 

4  Well,  I  mean  that  we  understand  each  other,'  she  replied, 
looking  now  into  Graziella's  face. 

4  No !  what  you  mean  is,  that  you  are  in  love  with  him  and 
that  he  has  not  made  you  an  offer,'  returned  Graziella.  '  Has  he 
made  you  an  offer,  Ven  ? ' 

4  Not  in  plain  words,'  was  the  answer  spoken  with  a  sudden 
spasm  of  pain  and  dread. 

Graziella  laughed. 

4  What  a  dear,  stupid  thing  you  are ! '  she  said,  prettily,  crouch- 
ing back  in  her  easy  chair  in  her  old  supple,  graceful  attitude. 
4  You  are  two  years  older  than  I,  and  ten  years  younger.  I  am 
not  a  young  lady  out  in  the  world  as  you  are,  I  am  only  a  school- 
girl ;  but  I  know  things  a  thousand  times  better.  If  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  has  not  made  you  an  offer  in  plain  words  he  has  not  made 
you  an  offer  at  all,  and  you  are  not  engaged.' 

4  He  certainly  has  not  made  me  an  offer,'  said  Venetia,  still 
with  that  pain  about  her  heart;  'but  I  can  trust  him,  and  we 
understand  each  other,'  she  repeated. 

Graziella  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

4  If  it  were  my  affair  I  would  rather  have  it  distinct  than  taken 
on  trust,'  she  said,  her  eyes  flashing  with  their  fierce  jealous  light. 
Then  she  veiled  them  beneath  their  heavy  lids  and  curling  lashes, 
and  added,  caressingly :  4  But  you  are  quite  safe,  Venny ;  no  one 
could  take  him  from  such  a  darling  as  you  are.' 

4  Do  you  think  so? '  said  Venetia,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  relief. 
4  It  is  not  that  however,  but  that  he  is  too  good  and  true  to 
deceive  me ;  and  he  has  made  me  feel  that  he  loves  me.' 

4  All  the  same,  he  is  free  and  so  are  you,'  was  Graziella's  reply, 
made  slowly, 
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1  And  I  would  not  care  to  keep  him  by  a  promise  if  he  waa  not 
inclination,'  said  Veneti a,  tenderly. 

1  Ah  !  yon  are  more  unselfish  than  I  am.  I  would  not  let  any 
one  go  who  had  onee  made  love  to  me  as  you  say  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
1 1 ;  is  to  you ! '  said  Graziella,  passionately.  '  What  has  once  been 
mine  shall  always  be  mine ;  no  other  person  shall  have  it  or  take 
i  t  from  me.  You,  Vcnny,  shall  never  have  another  friend  ;  and 
*  Yie  man  who  has  once  said  he  loved  me  shall  never  have  another 
lover.     I  would  kill  him ; — and  you  too,  if  you  did  I  * 

'  You  will  never  have  cause  to  kill  me,  darling,'  said  Venetia, 
smiling.  *I  could  not  have  another  friend  like  you,  and  no  one 
could  desert  you  for  any  one  else.1 

Graziella  laughed  softly. 

*  Well !  one  day  I  shall  put  your  prophecy  to  the  proof,'  she 
KAid,  in  her  most  caressing  manner.  *  I  daresay  I  shall  not  die 
l>efore  I  have  heard  some  one  say  he  loves  me.' 

'  A  dozen ! '  said  Venetia. 

'  One  would  be  enough,  if  the  one,'  said  Graziella,  with  an  air 
of  resignation. 

And  then  they  both  laughed  and  kissed  each  other ;  and  so 
I"-*«irted  for  the  night :  Venetia  happy  as  the  happiest,  quite  re- 
covered from  that  vague  dread  which  had  possessed  her  when 
*"»rought  face  to  face  with  the  fact  that  Ernest  never  had  really 
trkade  her  an  offer,  never  had  done  more  than  suggest,  insinuate, 
r**nke  her  believe  in  his  love; — Graziella,  with  a  serene  conscience 
^fejng  to  herself: 

'Tiny  are  not  engaged,  so  there  is  no  dishonour  in  trying  I' 


Woni.n  that  sketch  of  (he  old  mill  ever  he  finished?  It  had 
Wen  such  a  pleasant  labour  of  love  to  the  two  young  people  prin- 
cipally concerned,  that  really  they  had  not  the  courage  to  put  the 
i  mkea  to  their  work,  even  though  they  might  have  found 
some  other  such  patient  sitter  for  their  pastime.  The  old  mill 
hnd  come  to  be  to  Venetia  like  a  sweet  and  sacred  depository  of 
iim  thoughts,  her  happiness,  her  love.  She  had  no  wish  to  leave 
it  for  any  other  ;  to  make,  as  it  were,  a  second  temple  that  would 
want  something  of  the  holiness,  the  entirety  of  this.  Wherefore 
it  was  that  when  Graziella  came  the  sketches  were  still  incom- 
pllta)  ud  she  was  thus  admitted  into  the  adytum  as  the  third 
<t  poor  Venetia  s  trinity  of  faith,  love,  and.  vvienAs\\\^. 
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But  before  they  went  on  the  expedition  which  was  to  form, 
as  it  were,  a  stage  or  landing-place  in  their  relations  together, 
Ernest  was  a  great  deal  at  Oak-tree  House,  where,  if  he  made 
love  to  Venetia,  he  certainly  did  not  forget  Graziella  whose  power 
of  fascination  over  him  grew  daily  stronger  and  was  daily  more 
clearly  shown.  This  was  perhaps  Venetia's  happiest  time.  It 
was  the  fulfilment  of  her  dream,  the  perfect  satisfaction  of  her  two 
great  affections ;  and  as  the  intimacy  between  these  two  dear  ones 
of  her  life  increased,  so  did  her  delight.  So  far  as  things  had 
gone  yet  she  had  not  the  smallest  pretext  for  uneasiness ;  and  she 
was  not  of  the  kind  to  make  pretexts  that  were  not  supplied  by 
events.  If  they  liked  each  other,  each  loved  her,  and  the  harmony 
of  all  three  was  absolutely  perfect. 

One  day,  however,  Ernest  proposed  that  the  old  mill  should  b< 
again  '  attacked,9  to  see  what  they  could  make  of  its  lights  and 
shadows,  its  bounding  lines  and  tender  curves;  and  of  coursi 
Graziella  was  now  to  be  one  of  the  sketchers,  together  with  he] 
friend  and  the  '  uncommitted '  lover  of  that  friend. 

'  You  sketch,  of  course  ? '  said  Ernest,  turning  to  Graziella 
after  he  had  made  the  proposition  to  Venetia  and  Venetia  hac 
accepted  it  with  her  tender  smile  and  radiant  face. 

The  pretty  little  Creole  whose  trees  were  like  cabbages  anc 
her  clouds  like  rocks,  whose  cows  were  like  rhinoceroses,  and  hei 
men  forked  radishes,  lifted  up  her  lovely  eyes  and  said  :  *  Oh  yes 
I  sketch,  of  course ! '  with  as  much  coolness  and  courage  as  if  she 
had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  water-colour  societies,  and  looked 
to  be  some  day  pricked  for  A.R.A. 

On  which  Ernest  professed  himself  enchanted,  but  not  sur- 
prised. He  had  divined  as  much,  he  said  with  his  flattering 
smile  ;  which  meant  that  to  his  mind  Miss  Despues  must  neces- 
sarily have  all  the  arts  as  well  as  all  the  graces  of  womanhood — 
that  she  must  have  poetry,  intellect,  the  creative  faculty  and 
technical  skill,  as  well  as  star-like  eyes,  a  waist  that  you  could  span, 
adorable  hands  and  feet,  hair  like  a  dusky  veil,  and  beauty  and 
perfection  all  round.  After  which  pleasant  little  swinging  of  the 
censer — Venetia  standing  by  looking  at  Graziella  lovingly,  and  so 
glad  that  Ernest  Pierrepoint  saw  her  charms  so  clearly  ! — the  two 
girls  put  on  their  hats,  brought  out  their  books,  and  the  three  set 
off. 

Of  course  it  was  only  right.  Venetia  understood  that  quite 
well  and  had  not  a  reproach  to  make.  Graziella  was  the  strangei 
and  the  friend,  and  Ernest  ought  to  pay  more  attention  to  hei 
than  to  herself.  She  was  too  secure  to  need  assuring ;  but  Grari- 
ella — that  was  different !   No,  it  was  quite  right ;  and  not  a  shade 
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of  jealousy  or  distrust  stirred  the  calm  lake  of  her  gentle  mind 
when  Ernest  busied  himself  with  the  Creole,  chose  for  her  the 
best  place  after  endless  difficulties  and  as  much  serious  delibera- 
tion as  if  the  happiness  of  a  life  had  depended  on  the  nice  con- 
junction of  shade  and  convenience — arranged  her  shawl,  her  book, 
lier  lights  and  her  lines,  and  devoted  himself  to  her  with  the  same 
fervour,  the  same  absorption,  as  he  had  formerly  shown  to 
Venetia. 

She, '  poor  darling '  as  Graziella  repeatedly  called  her  while 
laughing  at  the  little  sacrifices  that  she  was  required  to  make,  so 
far  from  being  exalted  and  attended  to  to-day  was  put.  under 
strict  requisition  for  her  friend's  benefit.  Her  best  sketching 
pencil,  her  shawl  because  it  was  the  softest,  the  stone  which 
Ernest  had  brought  from  some  little  distance  as  a  footstool — all 
were  begged  for  Miss  Despues  by  Ernest ;  and  Venetia  had  no 
wis  li  to  refuse.  It  agreed  too  well  with  her  unselfish  temper,  with 
her  love  for  tbe  little  queen  of  the  hour,  with  her  liking  to  do  as 
>Ir.  Pierrepoint  wished,  and  with  her  desire  to  make  Graziella 
feappy;  so  that  tills  transfer  of  care  only  echoed  her  own  thoughts 
and  wishes,  and  she  was  glad  to  see  the  man  whom  she  loved  so 
kindly  occupied  with  her  dearest  friend. 

Nevertheless,  down  in  the  remotest  corner  of  her  heart  she 
-wished  that  Ernest  would  speak  to  her  a  little  more  than  he  did 
— just  a  little  more—not  to  deprive  Graziella  but  to  be  included. 
If  her  place  was  between  these  two,  as  she  had  said  to  herself,  she 
felt  somewhat  more  crushed  than  she  had  anticipated,  She  was 
less  the  link  than  the  obstacle;  or  rather  less  the  link  than  the 
wedge,  which  was  being  a  little  sot  aside.  And  again,  though  no 
more  vain  than  she  was  jealous  or  self-seeking,  it  hurt  the  artistic 
sense  in  her,  the  consciousness  of  truth,  to  be  told  that  Graziella's 
botch  bad  the  true  arl  istie  feeling,  while  her  really  good  and  careful 
study  was  too  cold,  too  timid,  the  shading  here  wrong,  the  lines 
there  out  of  drawing.  They  had  been  tender,  delicate,  suggestive, 
sweet ;  but  each  day  has  its  adjectives,  and  those  which  were  told 
off  to  Venetia  to-day  were  not  tbe  choicest. 

All  this  was  nothing  more  than  a  vague  feeling,  an  unformed 
thought;  like  the  beginning  of  pain  to  a  person  asleep  and  before 
awaking  has  brought  with  it  consciousness.  She  was  not  suffering 
Actively,  she  merely  felt  that  something  was  out  of  tune  and  that 
ibe  was  not  quite  so  happy  as  usual. 

While  they  were  sitting  there,  Ernest  talking  apparently  for 

tiie  benefit  of  both  but  in  reality  addressing  himself  to  Graziella, 

1   a  footfall  oome  softly  through   the  hushes    and  the 

bracken  by  tbe  water's  edge,  and  Harold  CauApexdcwn,  Aiew  \& 


;,  a  rod  in  his  hand,  and  a  fishing  basket  at  his  back,  whipping 
the  stream  for  trout.  Seeing  the  triad  sitting  there,  he  left  the 
water  and  came  up  to  the  wall,  leaning  his  arms  on  the  parapet 
while  he  spoke  to  them  all,  but  looked  especially  at  Venetia.  Her 
face,  too  much  the  mirror  of  her  feelings  for  her  peace,  perhaps 
for  her  dignity,  though  gentle  as  always — that  was  of  necessity 
— was  a  little  saddened  and  overcast;  while  Graziella'B  dark  eyes 
burned  and  beamed  beneath  their  lashes  like  one  on  the  secret 
track  of  a  coming  triumph ;  and  Ernest  had  that  air  which  a  man 
puts  on  when  he  is  doing  his  Lest  to  fascinate  a  woman — that  air 
which  women  love  as  the  expression  of  bis  desire  to  please,  and 
which  men  among  themselves  denounce  with  disdain  as  'cox- 
combry.' But  then  men  are  jealous,  and  resent  each  other's 
successes. 

Some  contradictious  demon  put  it  into  Harold  Camper- 
down's  head  to  adopt  a  flirting  manner  that  was  not  quite  bin  way 
to  women;  to  pay  compliments  of  a  rather  glaring  kind  to 
(iraziella,  half  in  fun  as  to  a  child,  half  in  earnest  as  to  a  woman; 
to  praise  her  sketching — which  cost  him  something — but,  though 
a  fine  fellow  enough,  be  was  no  purist  and  slipped  into  the  smaller 
sins  without  much  consideration ;  to  look  into  her  eyes  with  an 
admiration  somewhat  too  boldly  expressed  in  his  own ;  while 
every  now  and  then  he  gave  a  more  serious  attention,  a  more 
chivalrous  and  respectful  heed  to  Venetia,  and  made  her  feel 
rather  than  openly  conveyed  his  admiration.  All  this  irritated 
Ernest  horribly  ;  and  all  the  more  so  as  Colonel  Camperdown  had 
a  kind  of  high-handed  indifference  about  him  which  expressed  the 
most  supreme  disregard  of  Mr.  I'ierrepoint's  likings  and  disliking* 
— a  manner  which  men  understand  so  well  among  each  other,  and 
which  even  women  see  plainly  enough. 

Though  Ernest  was  so  sure  of  Venetia  that  he  had  no  fear  of 
her  wandering  into  strange  pastures,  he  nevertheless  disliked  in- 
tensely all  that  looked  like  interference  with  his  rights — however 
vague  that  interference,  however  shadowy  and  unexpressed  those 
rights;  while  as  for  Graziella,  bis  newest  fancy  and  therefore  the 
most  coveted  for  the  time,  he  was  even  more  indignant  that  any 
man  should  presume  to  trespass  here  on  ground  which  he  wished  to 
fence  in  for  himself — while  he  took  time  to  consider  which  of  the 
two  he  would  cultivate.  In  the  days  to  come  he  might  be  glad  of 
some  one  to  take  one  or  other  of  these  two  fair  ones  off  his  hands, 
but  for  the  present  be  wished  to  keep  them  both  safe,  and  in  the 
batauce.  Hence  he  was  indignant  exceedingly  ;  and  to  Venetia 
put  on  the  airs  of  a  martyr  a  little  out  of  temper,  while  to 
liraziella  he  redoubled  all  his  powers  of  fascination,  and  made  her 
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feel  herself  a  prize  for  which  two  men  were  contending— the  choice 
left  in  her  own  hands. 

Colonel  Camperdown  was  not  the  kind  of  man  to  care  for  the 
displeasure  of  any  other  man  in  the  matter  of  women,  or  indeed 
of  aught  else  ;  no  he  flirted  with  Graziella  and  talked  to  Venetia 
*s  much  as  he  wished — and  a  great  deal  more  than  poor  Venetia 
liked  ;  and  after  he  had  spent  half-an-hour  pleasantly  enough  in 
this  pastime  he  took  his  leave,  and  Venetia's  punishment  began. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Ernest  had  been  angry  with  her 
since  their  acquaintance — that  perilous  acquaintance  which  had 
ripened  into  such  disastrous  depth  of  love  with  her  \ — the  first 
time  that  a  ripple  had  come  on  the  smooth  surface  of  their  in- 
timacy; the  first  time  that  she  had  felt 'in  disgrace,'  or  been 
other  than  his  Queen  and  his  Beautiful  Lady.  It  was  something 
eo  strange  to  her  to  watch  the  change  that  had  suddenly  come 
over  Mr.  Pierrepoint ;  to  see  him  turn  away  from  her,  devoting 
kimself  to  Graziella  with  feverish  absorption  while  ignoring  her 
telf  as  if  she  did  not  exist ;  to  feel  that  all  her  pretty  little 
tender  efforts  for  reconciliation  went  for  nothing,  and  that,  though 
Dot  rough  nor  brutal — which  was  not  his  way — her  hero  was  de- 
cidedly cross  and  unappeasable, — that  at  first  she  could  hardly  take 
*t  in.  What  did  it  all  mean  'i  If  she  entered  into  the  conversa- 
tion which  lie  was  keeping  up  with  Graziella,  he  withdrew  from 
*t»  or  answered  only  exactly  so  much  as  and  no  more  than  the 
ni«est  politeness  demanded.  If  she  asked  him,  as  she  did  once: 
"  ts  this  right,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  ? '  handing  him  her  drawing-book, 
**e  looked  at  the  work  coldly,  and  gave  it  hack  to  her  with  an  in- 
different :  '  Oh  yes  !  it  will  do  ! '  as  if  it  really  did  not  signify  how 
*lj<-  rendered  that  old  mill  with  its  broken  wheel  and  mossy  roof, 
*a  if  what  she  did  were  unworthy  more  serious  consideration. 
**ut  meanwhile  he  almost  oppressed  Graziella  with  his  cares,  eager 
*s  she  was  for  adulation  ;  and  made  the  contrast  in  his  manner  to 
*ho  two  so  evident,  that  those  weak  and  sickly  germs  of  what 
**light  have  become  a  conscience  were  just  a  little  painfully  stirred. 
'-Jraziella  was  well  content  to  be  the  first,  as,  she  said  to  herself, 
*lie  deserved  to  be  by  virtue  of  her  beauty,  but  Venetia  need  not 
*»»ve  been  made  such  a  very  bad  second  so  suddenly  I  The  lower 
|*Iae<?  would  have  to  come,  but  the  descent  might  have  been  a 
little  more  gradual.  Nevertheless  she  was  not  going  to  quarrel 
Hit.h  Mr.  Pierrepoint  because  he  chose  to  pay  her  a  little  more 
attention  tban  ho  chose  to  pay  Venetia,  who  was  a  great  goose 
for  showing  how  much  she  loved  him.  *  It  never  answers  !  '  said 
Oraziella  to  herself,  made  wise  by  temperament  if  not  by  experi- 
ence;  so  she  received  all  his  cares  and  his  compliments  with  the 
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most  enchanting  manner  of  right,  and  as  if  she  were  wholly  in 
coDBcious  of  any  cause  whereby  her  friend  should  feel  hurt. 

This  pitiful  little  comedy  went  on  till  the  afternoon  was  a 
au  end — the  longest  afternoon  that  Venetia  had  ever  spent  :— 
would  that  preliminary  sketch  of  Graziella's  never  be  done  ? — whe 
the  necessities  of  social  existence  contained  in  the  dinner  hot_i 
made  themselves  felt,  and  the  terribly  divided  triad  had  to  retur" 
home.  Even  then  Ernest  did  not  relent;  and  when  he  shooi 
hands  with  the  girls  and  wished  them  good-bye,  he  said  t- 
Graziella,  keeping  her  hand  while  looking  into  her  face  with  an  es 
pressiou  of  the  most  intense  interest  and  entreaty  in  his  own 
'  And  to-morrow,  Miss  Despues  ?  May  I  have  the  happiness  *" 
giving  you  another  lesson  to-morrow  ?  Not  that  von  need  roue* 
instruction,  but  I  am  a  little  more  used  to  the  brush  than  yoti 
To  Venetia  he  only  said :  '  Good  evening,  Miss  Grevilky  coldly 
scarcely  holding  her  hand  at  all. 

The  consequence  of  which  was  that  Venetia,  being  no  strong 
minded  woman  who  could  whistle  her  love  down  the  wind  withoc 
much  more  trouble  than  she  would  have  in  throwing  away  an  c-L 
dress  when  she  was  tired  of  it,  hut  being  simply  a  very  affectionate 
very  tender,  and  entirely  feminine  girl  desperately  in  love,  wen 
upstairs  to  her  own  room  and  cried  till  her  pretty  blue  eyes  wer 
swollen  to  about  half  their  ordinary  size,  her  dear  little  nose  red  an* 
unsightly,  and  her  fair,  sweet,  flower-like  cheeks  patched  with  re« 
and  white  and  green  and  purple  all  iu  the  wrong  places.  WhicF 
means  that,  being  unhappy,  she  made  herself  more  unhappy  still 
and  added  personal  disfigurement  to  mental  distress. 

To  all  of  which  Graziella  was  discreetly  blind.  But  she  har 
never  made  herself  so  charming  to  her  friend  as  she  did  Uai 
evening ;  never  been  so  thoroughly  the  little  heroine  of  romance 
that  poor  Venetia's  idealising  fancy  had  made  her.  It  did  a  Httlt 
towards  soothing  the  unhappy  child  in  this  her  first  initiation  intt 
the  anguish  of  love;  but  it  did  not  do  much.  The  heart,  is  m»i 
like  a  pint  bottle,  imperial  measure,  which  can  hold  only  so  much, 
and  so  much,  and  which  thus  cannot  be  rilled  with  gall  by  on« 
when  another  has  poured  into  it  honey  up  to  the  neck — which 
can  love  only  one  at  a  time,  and  feel  only  one  set  of  feelings  at  a  time 
Graziella  was  not  Ernest,  and  her  sweetness  could  not  undo  hi! 
displeasure.  It  simply  soothed  for  the  moment  in  view  o 
Graziella  herself;  but  the  sting  left  by  Ernest  remained  anf 
smarted  as  bad  as  ever. 

The  only  allusion  which  Graziella  permitted  herself  to  mak< 
to  the  faets  of  the  day,  she  made  when  they  were  parting  for  tb* 
night.     After  she  had  wished  her  friend  good-night,  and  when  the 
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,  to  the  door  of  the  room,  the  handle  in  her  hand,  the 
turned  round,  and  said  with  a  certain  under-current  of  disdain, 
finely  marked  beneath  the  surface  tenderness : 

*  I  would  not  cry  if  I  were  you,  Venny  dear ;  you  will  only  spoil 
your  face  and  do  no  earthly  good  to  yourself  or  any  one  else.  If 
you  have  offended  any  one,  crying  all  by  yourself  will  not  make 
you  good  friends  again ;  and  if  you  have  been  unlucky  enough  to 
fall  in  love  with  a  flirt,  making  yourself  ugly  will  not  make  him 
constant.     Good-night,  darling,  and  don't  be  a  goose.' 

Which  little  exordium,  touching  the  spring  of  poor  Venny's 
trouble,  made  her  cry  plentifully  for  the  next  two  hours,  when, 
*eak  and  sick,  she  fell  asleep  and  went  through  a  series  of  un- 
comfortable dreams. 

Tbe  next  day  immediately  after  luncheon  Ernest  appeared  at 
Oak-tree  House,  radiant  and  re-established.  He  had  slept  off  bis 
ill-temper,  and  be  did  not  wish  to  punish  bis  poor  Beatrice,  his 
Bdtntiful  Lady,  too  heavily  for  what  after  all  was  not  her  fault. 
So  be  entered  the  drawing-room  where  the  two  girls  sat ;  Graziella, 
graceful  and  indolent,  curled  up  on  a  chair  half  asleep,  slowly 
fiiMiing  herself  between  times,  and  at  intervals  taking  up  the 
flowers  with  which  her  lap  was  full  like  a  second  Maimouna; 
Venetia  working  hard  at  some  horribly  crabbed  passages  in  Jean 
c*aul,  the  better  to  distract  her  errant  thoughts — handsome, serene, 
sthetic,  flattering,  delightful  as  ever.  The  first  glance  into  his 
a  sufficient  to  show  Venetia  that  the  cloud  bad  passed  ;  and 
►hen  he  came  up  to  her  and  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  held  it 
oftly,  gently,  tenderly  as  his  manner  was,  and  lowered  his 
indsome  eyes  on  her  with  their  old  look  of  admiration,  and 
joke  to  her  with  his  old  accent  of  tenderness — that  accent 
•"Inch  was  in  itself  a  confession,  a  caress — the  grave  of  her  sorrow 
s  closed,  and  her  soul  went  back  to  tho  heaven  of  joy  in  which 
t  had  been  living  for  all  these  later  weeks,  She  lifted  her  eyes  to 
—those  sweet  loving  eyes — and  a  smile  that  made  her  look 
I  tbe  moment  like  an  angel  broke  over  her  face,  as  she  faintly 
sturaed  the  pressure  of  his  hand;  and  so  ratified  the  treaty  of 
e  that  he  offered. 
All  of  which  Graziella  saw  between  her  half-closed  lids,  and 
he*  measures  accordingly;  not  by  pouting,  not  by  coolness, 

(lot  by  making  herself  unpleasant  in  any  way,  but  by  the  most  ex- 
quisite sweetness,  the  most  playful  good  temper,  the  most  fascinat- 
ing brightness— that  was  her  manner  of  revenge,  the  method  which 
"lie took  to  break  one  chain  and  forge  another;  and  her  common 
■awe  told  her  that  it  was  a  more  desirable  method  than  the  one 
of  coolness  and  overt  jealousy — at  least  at  this  stage  of  affair. 
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She  was  right.  That  vagrant  fancy  of  Ernest's,  wanderi 
now  here,  now  there,  and  never  settled  anywhere  for  long,  i 
more  caught  by  Graziella's  piquant  indifference  than  it  had  be 
ever  troubled  by  Venetia's  frank  bestowal ;  all  the  same,  he  lov 
the  latter  well  to-day,  and  the  three  set  out  to  the  old  mill  01 
more,  apparently  as  well  assorted  as  Venetia's  hope  and  fancy  h 
made  them.  Venetia  was  happy  in  the  renewal  of  confidence  a 
affection  between  her  and  Ernest;  Graziella  was  happy  in  t 
consciousness  of  a  contest  where  she  would  come  off  victorioi 
and  Ernest  was  happy — what  man  would  not  have  been  ? — wi 
one  pretty  girl  whom  he  liked  and  who  loved  him,  and  anotb 
whom  he  admired  and  wanted  to  make  love  him.  It  was  the  a 
and  tender  twilight  and  the  brilliant  flush  of  dawn  in  the  sai 
horizon  ;  and  surely  that  was  enough  to  fall  to  one  man's  share ! 

They  were  sitting  on  the  wall,  all  in  high  spirits,  Ernest  pa 
ing  much  devotion  to  each,  when  as  yesterday  Harold  Camp* 
down  came  up  the  river,  fishing  for  trout.  As  yesterday,  t 
human  attraction  on  the  wall  overcame  that  of  the  fish  in  t 
waters,  and  the  Colonel  left  the  river  to  greet  the  sketchers  a 
join  in  a  conversation  where,  good  and  gallant  as  he  was,  no  o 
wanted  him.  He  talked  as  he  had  talked  before,  with  lightm 
and  laughter  to  Graziella,  with  interest  and  respect  to  Venet 
But  this  time  the  Creole,  having  decided  on  her  action,  scara 
answered,  and  Ernest  took  no  part  in  the  conversation  at  all ; 
that  the  whole  burden  of  the  hour  rested  on  Venetia ;  by  whi 
her  uncommitted  lover  made  a  fair  excuse  to  himself  for  wi1 
drawing  Graziella  out  of  danger,  and  for  leaving  the  other  to  h 
self  and  the  Colonel. 

Saying  a  little  abruptly,  'The  shadows  are  all  wrong 
you  to-day,  Miss  Despues,  and  if  you  do  not  mind  coming  w 
me,  I  will  show  you  a  lovely  nook  which,  I  think,  will  make  eva 
better  picture  than  this :  we  will  not  be  long,  Miss  Greville,'— 
offered  his  hand  to  Graziella,  to  assist  her  in  the  difficult  task 
putting  her  delicate  little  feet  to  the  ground,  and  the  two  went 
together ;  Venetia  feeling  herself  this  time  abandoned,  which  y 
almost  worse  than  being  somewhat  unpolitely  snubbed. 

She  felt  herself  grow  pale  as  they  turned  and  left.  Was  1 
heaven  to  be  closed  to  her  again,  and  so  soon  ?  Why  had  t 
man  come  between  them  a  second  time  ?  What  had  she  done  tl 
he  should  trouble  her  peace  so  cruelly  ?  Ah !  how  she  wisl 
that  he  would  go,  and  that  she  could  theu  show  Ernest  that  i 
had  no  attraction  for  any  man  but  himself,  and  that  none  but  b 
had  any  for  her  !  But  the  Colonel  seemed  to  have  no  intention 
going.     On  the  contrary,  he  placed  himself  in  a  still  more  a 
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venient  attitude,  and  his  face  had  a  marked  expression  of  pleasure, 
if  certain  uncongenial  elements  had  been  withdrawn.  Even 
Venetia,  preoccupied  aa  she  waa,  could  not  fail  to  see  the  change 
ihich  stole  over  him,  and  which  she  wished  that  she  had  not  seen. 
It  embarrassed  her,  and  made  her  feel  treacheroua  against  her 
wish  to  Ernest. 

'Has  Mr.  Pierrepoint  been  here  long?'  began  the  Colonel, 
nrelessly.  But  he  watched  the  sweet  troubled  face  bending  over 
the  sketch-book  while  he  spoke,  though  apparently  he  was  ab- 
turbeu  in  pulling  off  the  bells  of  a  foxglove  that  grew  against 
tie  irall,  and  snapping  them  between  hia  fingers. 
'About  two  months,'  answered  Venetia. 

'Did  you  know  him  before  he  came?'  was  the  second  question, 
still  made  carelessly. 

'No,'  said  Venetia.     'He  waa — he  is  Mr.  MosBman's  friend,' 
*A  school  friend?' 
'  Yes/ 

'  I  never  saw  him  before  I  came  here,  but  I  have  heard  of  him,' 
Mlltinued  Colonel  Campcrdown,  picking  a  fresh  bell.  'A  man  in 
my  regiment  knew  him.     I  remember  all  about  him,  now.' 

'Yes?'  said  Venetia;  and  she  said  no  more.  .She  did  not  care  to 
nk  this  man  what  be  knew  of  Ernest  Pierrepoint,  what  he  had  heard 
of  liim.  If  true  it  could  be  nothing  but  good;  if  bad,  then  it 
**»  a  falsehood.  All  the  same,  she  felt  it  would  be  disloyal  to  aak 
tie  question  ;  so  she  said  nothing,  but  went  on  with  her  painting 
"hich  she  was  rapidly  ruining  past  redemption. 

'  Yes,'  continued  the  Colonel,  in  a  quiet  matter-of-fact  kind  of 
*°iee;  '  a  man  in  my  regiment  knew  him  only  too  well.  He  broke 
'he  heart  of  his  favourite  sister — killed  her  as  much  aa  if  he  had 
put  a  knife  to  her  throat.  Ask  him  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Amy 
Craven,  and  hear  what  he  will  say.  It  was  a  bad  business,  Miss 
Greville.' 

1  You  have  heard  only  one  side,  Colonel  Camperdown,'  answered 
•eoetia,  with  energy.  '  You  can  have  heard  only  one  side.  Are 
you  just  to  condemn  any  one  on  partial  hearsay?' 

'  There  cannot  be  two  sidea  to  such  a  story,'  he  said,  looking 
at  her  steadily. 

'Mr.  Pierrepoint  might  say  there  were,'  she  replied,  with  a 
1  flash  of  scorn  and  anger. 

'o  you  think  so,  Miss  Greville?  Can  there  be  two  aides  to 
iry  of  a  man  making  a  girl  love  him  till  he  had  got  entire 
uon  of  her  very  soul,  then  suddenly  flinging  her  off  for  a 
fancy  whom  he  abandoned  in  the  same  way?  Can  there  be 
aides  to  the  historv  of  u  man  who  goes  through  the  world  ruin- 
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ing  the  happiness  of  women  with  no  more  compunction  than  aa 
entomologist  has  in  catching  butterflies  ?  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  histor 
is  well  known ;  and  no  man  who  had  the  smallest  regard  for  hi 
sisters,  his  daughters,  or  his  wife,  would  allow  him  free  access  t 
his  house.  Fortunately  for  my  sister  Emily,  she  has  not  touch© 
that  miserable  thing  he  calls  his  heart !  If  she  had,  I  tell  yot 
Miss  Grevilie,  I  would  have  shot  him  before  I  would  have  let  hir 
tamper  with  her  as  he  did  with  poor  Amy  Craven !  Men  knoi 
what  word  to  give  to  such  a  man ;  it  is  scarcely  one  to  be  sai 
before  ladies.' 

'  Then  it  is  not  one  to  be  hinted  at  before  me,  who  am  Mi 
Pierrepoint's  friend,'  said  V enetia,  looking  at  the  Colonel  as  steadil 
as  he  looked  at  her. 

'  You  are  loyal,'  he  answered,  tenderly  but  very  sorrowfullj 
4 1  admire  you,  Miss  Grevilie;  but  I  am  sorry  for  you — bitter! 
sorry ! ' 

'  You  have  no  cause  to  be,'  she  answered,  proudly. 

*  Poor  girl ! '  he  said,  softly.     *  Remember,  I  have  warned  you 

'  I  thank  you,  but  I  repudiate  your  warning,'  was  her  replj 
her  head  still  held  high  and  her  eyes  fixed  on  his. 

She  said  this  just  as  Graziella  and  Ernest  turned  the  corn* 
and  Ernest  finished  a  long  speech  about  the  daughter  of  the  sunn 
south  in  these  words :  '  If  I  had  to  paint  my  ideal  of  a  woman,  si 
should  be  small,  dark,  soft  yet  full  of  passion  and  fire  ;  she  shoul 
have  foreign  blood  in  her,  and  be  eminently  un-English;  si 
should  have  eyes  like  yours,  Miss  Despues,  and  hair  like  the  dusk 
night — as  yours  is;  hands  and  feet  as  small  as  yours;  a  voice  so: 
and  low  like  yours;  and  she  should  come  from  some  beautifi 
island  in  the  southern  seas,  bringing  with  her  the  sweet  associatic 
of  flowers,  sunshine,  and  beauty ! ' 

'  What  a  charming  person  she  would  be ! '  said  GrazielL 
simply,  as  they  came  in  sight  of  Venetia  looking  at  Harol 
Camperdown  fixedly  in  the  face ;  their  arrival  making  her  crimso 
with  a  strange  guilty  blush  as  if  she  had  been  caught  in  son 
fault. 

4  What  a  bold  man  Colonel  Camperdown  seems  to  be  1 '  the 
said  Graziella,  under  her  breath,  as  they  drew  near ;  and  Erne 
answered  viciously : 

'  He  is  a  cad  ! ' 

Soon  after  this  the  Colonel  wished  them  all  good-day,  and  wei 
on  up  the  river  with  his  fishing ;  when  the  shadows  suddenly  foun 
themselves  right  and  the  sketching  continued  with  vigour.  Bu 
Ernest,  struck  by  that  fixed  look  of  Venetians  into  Harold  Campei 
down's  face  which  he  caught  as  he  came  up,  and  staggered  for 
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oment  into  the  doubt:  Was  she  absolutely  safe  after  all  ?  did  not 
at  his  experiment  of  yesterday.  On  the  contrary,  lie  had  never 
i  more  charming  than  he  was  now.  It  seemed  as  if  he  wished 
wipe  away  to  the  last  and  faintest  line  the  remembrance  of  the 
^pleasure  which  had  caused  her  so  much  pain ;  as  if  hia  love 
I  to  atone  for  his  jealousy.  Ha  Venetia  read  it,  and  in  her 
iding  made  herself  blessed  as  of  old. 
Thus  the  hours  passed  without  a  flaw ;  and  even  Graziella, 
3  and  exacting  as  she  was,  did  not  grudge  her  friend  the 
mentions  which  she  was  beginning  to  regard  as  her  own  dues. 
*  judged  Ernest  by  herself,  and  took  it  to  mean  the  careful 
Muring  of  a  tender  plant,  the  intentional  hypocrisy  of  a  man  who 
ia  not  wish  the  truth  to  be  seen  just  yet.  It  was  the  right 
ng  to  do  at  this  part  of  the  play,  she  thought  approvingly; 
tot  soon  there  must  be  a  change  in  the  method  if  things  were  to 
p  smoothly  between  them.  A  triumph,  to  be  a  triumph  for 
(iraziellu,  must  be  one  transacted  in  full  view  of  the  public  I 
{7b  be  continued.) 
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Speaking  of  the  white  pond-lily,  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  remar 
4  It  is  a  marvel  whence  this  perfect  flower  derives  its  lovelin 
and  perfume,  springing,  as  it  does,  from  the  black  mud  over  whi^i 
the  river  sleeps,  and  where  lurk  the  slimy  eel  and  the  speckled  fira^tf 
and  the  mud-turtle,  whom  continual  washing  cannot  cleanse,  K"  * 
is  the  very  same  black  mud  out  of  which  the  yellow  lily  sucks  i* -* 
obscene  life  and  noisome  odour.  Thus  we  see,  too,  in  the  worlX* 
that  some  persons  assimilate  only  what  is  ugly  and  evil  from  tt»^ 

same  moral  circumstances  which  supply  good  and  beautiful  results " 

the  fragrance  of  celestial   flowers — to  the  daily  life  of  other*— 
Very  similar  appear  to  have  been  the  reflections  of  the  virtuo 
Evelyn  on  contemplating  the  pure  and  saintly  character  devek) 
by  his  charming  and  accomplished  friend,  Margaret  Blagge, 
wards  Mrs.  Sidney  Godolphin,  in  the  ineffably  foul  and  corru 
atmosphere   of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.      Indeed,  he  can' 
avows  that  it  was  some  time  before  he  could  bring  himself 
believe  that  any  maid  of  honour  accustomed  from  her  childhood  t 
such  scenes  of  ribaldry  and  licentiousness,  could  possibly  have 
served  an  abiding  sense  of  religion  and  virtue.     Though  his  pic 
of  the  Court  as  it  existed  and  wallowed  in  vice,  only  a  week  previa 
to  the  death  of  the  merry  but  graceless  monarch,  is  well  known,  i 
may  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  it  as  a  moral  counterpart  of  tb 
reeking  and  polluted  pond  whence  the  fragrant  water-lily  deriv 
its  beauty  and  perfume. 

4 1  can  never  forget,'  he  wrote,  i  the  inexpressible  luxury 
profaneness,  gaming  and  all  dissoluteness,  and  as  it  were  total  for* 
getfulness  of  God  (it  being  Sunday  evening)  which  this  da; 
se'nnight  I  was  witness  of;  the  King  sitting  and  toying  with  hi 
concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleveland,  Mazarin,&c,  a  French  boy  sinu 
ing  love  songs  in  that  glorious  gallery,  whilst  about  twenty  of  th^^ 
great  courtiers  and  other  dissolute  persons  were  at  basset  round 
large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least  2,000£.  in  gold  before  them,  upoi 
which  two  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  made  reflections  with^-~ 
astonishment.     Six  days  afterwards  all  was  in  the  dust.' 

And  yet  in  the  midst  of  such  hideous  and  degrading  circum— ' 
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Stances  an  orphan  girl  succeeded  in  keeping  herself  unspotted  from 
the  world,  and  in  so  comporting  herself  in  every  relation  of  life  that, 
on  her  death,  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  her  age,  the  afflicted 
Evelyn  wrote  in  his  diary : — 

'  Never  was  a  more  virtuous  and  inviolable  friendship ;  never  a 
more  religious,  discreet,  and  admirable  creature,  beloved  of  all,  ad- 
mired of  all,  for  all  possible  perfections  of  her  sex.  She  is  gone  to  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  her  signal  charity,  and  all  other  ber  Christian 
graces,  too  blessed  a  creature  to  converse  with  mortals,  fitted  as 
she  was  by  a  most  holy  life  to  be  received  into  the  mansions  above. 
She  was  for  wit,  beauty,  good-nature,  fidelity,  discretion,  and  all 
accomplishments,  the  most  incomparable  person.  .  .  .  Her  hus- 
band, struck  with  unspeakable  affliction,  fell  down  as  dead.  The 
King  himself  and  all  the  Court  expressed  their  sorrow.  To  tbe 
poor  and  miserable  her  loss  was  irreparable,  for  there  was  no  degree 
but  had  some  obligation  to  her  memory.' 

Margaret  Blagge,  born  on  August  2,  1652,  was  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Colonel  Blagge,  Groom  of  the  Bedchamber  to 
Charles  1.,  and  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  his 
sovereign.  In  the  year  after  the  setting-up  of  the  Royal  Standard 
at  Nottingham  be  is  mentioned  as  being  in  command  of  a  regi- 
ment,and  it  is  matter  of  history  how  gallantly  be  defended  Walling- 
ford  Castle,  marching  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  after  ca- 
pitulating to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  by  tbe  King's  authority.  Colonel 
Blagge  was  also  present  at  the  fatal  fight  at  Worcester,  and  was 
one  of  tbe  small  band  who  accompanied  the  fugitive  prince.  On 
the  inevitable  dispersion  of  his  companions  at  Boscobel,  Charles  II. 
entrusted  his  diamond  George,  the  same  which  his  father  had 
worn  and  consigned  to  Bishop  Juxon,  to  his  faithful '  Tom  Blague,' 
as  be  used  to  call  him,  and  before  his  discovery  and  arrest  near 
Stafford,  the  Colonel  contrived  to  conceal  the  precious  charge 
heueath  a  heap  of  chips  and  dual.  The  historic'  bauble '  was 
brought  by  Isaac  Walton  to  Colonel  Blugge  when  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  and  was  carried  off  by  him  when  he  effected  his  escape,  and 
finally  restored  to  its  rightful  owner.  The  brave  soldier  died 
within  six  months  after  the  Restoration,  leaving  a  widow  and  four 
daughters  with  comparatively  limited  means,  his  landed  property 
in  Suffolk  having  been  sacrificed  to  the  Royal  cause.  It  is  pleasant 
to  be  able  to  add,  that  both  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  York  took  a  kindly  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  bereaved 
children  ;  and  Margaret,  then  only  eight  years  of  age,  was,  in  par- 
ticular, warmly  liefriended  by  tbe  nobis  families  of  Berkeley  and 
VilJiem.  It.  is  related  of  her  that,  while  yet  quite  a  child,  she  was 
taken  to  Paris  by  tbe  Duchess  of  Richmond  and  confided   t.i  Uw 
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Countess  of  Guildford,  Groom  of  the  Stole  to  the  Queen  Mother. 
Refusing,  however,  to  go  to  Mass,  she  was  harshly  treated  by  the 
Countess,  until  an  opportunity  occurred  of  sending  her  back  to  hi 
mother,  with  whom  she  resided  until  the  plague  broke  out,  whi 
she  was  taken  into  Suffolk.  From  her  earliest,  infancy,  Mr 
Hlagge  displayed  strong  devotional  tendencies,  which  she  confiri 
by  a  course  of  study  very  unusual  at  her  tender  age.  So  pi 
cious,  indeed,  were  her  attainments  in  godly  learning,  that 
Gunning,  Bishop  of  Ely,  felt  justified  in  administering  to  her 
Holy  Sacrament  before  she  bad  attained  her  twelfth  year, 
about  this  time  that  the  Duchess  of  York  expressed  a  desire 
receive  the  young  child  as  a  maid  of  honour,  and  from  such 
quarter  a  request  was  well-nigh  tantamount,  to  a  command. 

As  her  biographer  observes, '  this  was  indeed  a  surprising  change 
of  air,  and  a  perilous  climate  for  one  so  very  young;'  but  so  guarded 
and  discreet  was  she  in  all  her  ways,  that,  instead  of  catching  any 
taint  herself,  she  exercised  a  wholesome  influence  over  ber  com- 
panions, many  of  whom  were  her  seniors,  and  by  her  evident-  Bin' 
cerity  and  prudence  won  the  love  and  respect  of  all  who  formed  " 
acquaintance.  To  her  unhappy  mistress  she  was  affection  at  i 
attached,  and  tended  her  elosely  during  the  trying  period  of 
last  illness,  when  she  was  neglected  by  ber  own  husband,  and  al 
doned  to  the  tortures  of  religious  doubts  and  apprehensions. 

On  the  death  of  theDuchess,  Mistress  Blagge — to  use  the  phi 
ology  of  that  period — was  appointed,  though  not  yet  sixteen,  maid  of 
honour  to  the  Queen ;  a  distinction  coveted  by  the  noblest  maidens 
in  the  land,  though  little  to  the  taste  of  the  pious  and,  for  her 
age,  ascetic  damsel.  So  fearful  was  she  of  erring  even  in  trifles, 
that  she  drew  up  a  set  of  rules  for  her  daily  conduct,  in  private  as 
well  as  in  public,  prescribing  certain  prayers  and  reflections  for  the 
occupation  of  her  mind  while  dressing  and  undressing,  and 
able  deportment  in  church,  at  meal-times,  and  when  in  atteni 
on  her  Majesty  in  the  drawing-room.  It  might  be  a  very 
dent  restriction,  though  not  highly  complimentary  to  the  King, 
never  to  permit  herself  to  speak  to  him,  except  in  brief  reply  to  a 
direct  question ;  nor  could  any  denunciation  of  the  morals  and 
manners  of  the  Court  have  been  more  pointedly  severe  than  this 
young  creature's  resolution  to  take  no  part  in  filthy  conversation, 
but  rather  to  express  her  disapproval  by  the  increased  gravity  of 
her  demeanour.  She  also  resolved  not  to  meddle  with  what  did 
not  concern  her,  to  refrain  from  idle  curiosity  and  vain  questionings^ 
to  keep  a  watch  over  her  tongue,  and  to  speak  simply,  truthfully, 
and  without  affectation. 

'  On  festival  eves,'  she  wrote, '  I  resolve  to  dine  at  home,  and 
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repeat  all  the  Psalms  I  know  by  heart,  reserving  my  reading   or 
pari  df  my  prayers  till  night :  and  sup  with  bread  and  beer   only.' 
tin  Wednesdays  and  Fridays  she  took  no  nourishment  until  after 
evening  prayers,  and,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  carried  much  too  far 
tie  aartincafcion  of  the  body.     She  was,  besides,  too  much  given 
toself-esamination,  and  aimed  at.  a  theoretic  perfection  unattain- 
able by  human  nature.    Her  distaste  for  frivolous  amusements,  her 
simplicity  of  dress  in  her  leisure  hours,  and  her  avoidance  of  the 
*wiety  of  courtly  gallants,  were  no  doubt  primarily  a  matter  of 
temperament,  but  became  habitual  as  the  result,  of  wise  reflection. 
At  the  same  time  she  was  noaustere  fanatic,  nor  averse  from  lively 
((■Terse  on  secular  topics.      In  truth,  she  was  not.  less  admired  for 
wit,  her  lively  but  good-natured  raillery  and  her  rare  talent  of 
mimicry,  t*an  for  her  beauty  and  virtue.     It  is  perhaps  scarcely 
surprising  that  Evelyn  should  have  hesitated  for  a  time  to  credit 
'he  genuineness  of  such  exceptional  excellence,  combined  with   so 
ouch  grace  and  liveliness,  and  have  felt  even  some  degree  of  re- 
pulsion from  what    appeared  to  savour  of  consummate  hypocrisy. 
Kb  long  time,  however,  elapsed  before  he  was  constrained  to  recog- 
nise the  habitual  purity  of  her  thoughts,  words,  and  actions,  and 
wuld  only  wonder  to  meet  with  a  being  so  young,  so  charming,  so 
universally  admired,  surrounded  by  such  overwhelming  temptations, 
and  yet  so   wholly   free   from   spot   or   blemish.     Circumstances 
""ought  him  into  such  close  contact  with  t  his  peerless  maid  of  honour, 
(o  Whom  his  wife  was,  besides,  affectionately  attached,  that  he  could 
D°t  fail  to  perceive  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  disguise,  con- 
•*«iiment,  or  affectation  about  either  her  outer  or  inner  life.  Great 
t^cordingly  was  his  delight  when,  one  day,  she  opened  herself  out 
"lore  unreservedly  than  usual,  and  lamented  that  she  had  no  friend 
Io  whose  sympathy  she  could  confide  all  her  joys  and  sorrows,  her 
'noughts,  hopes,  and  perplexities.    She  admitted  that  there  was  one 
*r*o  was  '  nearer  and  dearer  still,'  but  it.  was  with  gratitude  she  ac- 
^pted  Evelyn's  offer  to  be  to  her  as  '  a  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend.' 
■*■  here  is  something  whimsically  romantic  in  the  incident  itself  as 
e*ated  in  his  Memoir  of  Mrs.  Godolphin,  and  he  almost  seems  to 
Ive  been  for  the  moment  half  ashamed  of  the  sentimental  rule  he 
r^d  undertaken  to  fill.     He  relates  how  he  sketched  something 
'  ""ml  1 1  to  represent  an  altar,  above  which  she  wrote,  'Be  this  the 
'Jlribol  of  Inviolable  Friendship,'  signed  '  Marg.  Blagge,'  with  the 

"?*«'  October  16,  1672,'  and  underneath  'For  my  Brother  E .' 

ypon  which  he  said  to  her,  partly  in  jest,  partly  in  earnest,  'The 
**Ue  that  has  consecrated  this  altar  is  the  Marriage  of   Souls 
*he  Golden  Thread  that  ties  the  hearts  of  all  the  world  " 
wemt  on  to  dilate  on  the  new  duties  and  responsibilities  she 
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laid  upon  herself.     Oq  the  morrow  she  wrote  to  him  a  touch: 
letter,  in  which  she  begged  him  to  look  upon  her  as  his  < "  " 
well  as  a  friend,  and  she  herself  always  evinced  towards  him  1 
love  and  reverence  due  to  a  parent.     *  Her  friendship  to  mc-,' 
pathetically  exclaims,  '  was  passing  the  love  of  w 

As  already  casually  remarked,  Margaret  Blagge  was  no  Iongi 
heart-free,  but  at  a  very  early  age  had  plighted  her  troth  to  Sidney 
Godolph in,  subsequently  raised  to  the  peerage  and  appointed  First 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.  He  is  described  by  Lord  Macaulay 
as  extremely  cautious  and  reserved,  and  of  a  grave  deportment, 
though  his  tastes  were  in  reality  of  a  low  and  frivolous  order,  his 
favourite  amusements  being  horse-racing,  card-playing,  and  cock- 
fighting.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  indefatigably  laborious,  clear- 
headed, and  thoroughly  conversant  with  finance.  His  character 
was  happily  hit  off  by  Charles  II.  when  he  said, '  Sidney  Godolphin 
is  never  in  the  way  and  never  out  of  the  way.'  Though  from  his 
boyhood  brought  up  iu  the  impure  atmosphere  of  the  Court,  he 
had  sense  enough  to  appreciate  the  loveliness  of  sucli  a  being  as 
Margaret  Blagge,  and  the  watchful  Evelyn  admits  that  during  the 
long  probation  of  nine  years  these  two  were  'the  most  entire  and 
faithful  lovers  in  the  world.'  Being  much  employed  about  the 
King's  person,  Mr.  Godolphin  was  unable  to  marry  his  betrothed 
so  soon  as  both  desired,  and  at  times  she  seriously  contemplated 
breaking  off  the  engagement  and  devoting  herself  to  a  life  of 
religious  celibacy.  These  fits  of  despondency  or  devotional  exalta- 
tion were  strenuously  and  successfully  combated  by  Evelyn ;  but 
nothing  could  induce  her  to  remain  at  Court  after  completing  her 
seventh  year  of  attendance,  though  it  was  with  some  difficulty 
she  obtained  their  Majesties'  consent  to  her  retirement,  and  it 
was  with  sincere  regret  that  her  companions  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
Royal  Household  bade  her  farewell.  The  faithful  Evelyn  waited 
upon  her  as  her  escort  from  Whitehall  to  Berkeley  House.  '  All 
her  household  stuff,'  he  says,  '  besides  a  Bible  and  a  bundle  of 
Prayer  Books,  was  packed  up  in  a  very  little  compass,  for  she 
lived  so  far  from  superfluity  that  she  carried  all  that  was  valuable 
in  her  person;  and  though  she  had  a  courtly  wardrobe, she  affected 
it  not,  because  everything  became  her  that  she  put  on,  and  she 
became  everything  that  was  put.  upon  her.'  Her  spirits  rose  at 
the  prospect,  of  having  more  time  for  study  and  reflection,  though 
under  that  aspect  there  proved  to  be  little  change  for  the  better  in 
her  new  life.  Although  nominally  mistress  of  her  own  actions,  she 
was  expected  by  the  Duchess  to  assist  in  entertaining  her  company, 
and  to  make  herself  generally  agreeable.  So  irksome,  however 
became  the  constant  dissipation  in  which  she  was  compelled  t 
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participate,  that  Bhc  more  than  once  talked  of  paying  a  visit  to 
her  sister,  Lady  Yarborough,  in  Yorkshire,  preparatory  to  retiring 
into  a  life  of  seclusion  at  Hereford  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of 
the  Dean,  whom  she  regarded  as  her  '  ghostly  father.*  To  all  such 
projects  her  Grace  turned  a  deaf  ear,  positively  refusing  to  part 
with  her,  and  she  was  even  constrained  to  take  the  principal  part 
in  a  brilliant  masque  that  was  enacted  before  their  Majesties  on 
December  15  and  22,  1674.  As  maid  of  honour,  Mistress  Blagge 
had,  with  great  reluctance,  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  display 
her  rare  histrionic  talents,  which  were  greatly  assisted  by  a  clear, 
correct  enunciation  and  a  peculiarly  musical  voice.  The  masque  in 
question  was  entitled  '  Calisto,  or  the  Chaste  Nymph,' and  was  com- 
posed by  John  Crowne.  The  other  performers  were  the  Princesses 
Mary  and  Anne,  daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  each  in  her 
turn  Queen  of  England,  Lady  Henrietta  Wentworth,  Countess  of 
Sussex,  Lady  Mary  Mordaunt,  and  Mistress  Jennings,  afterwards 
Sarah  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  Among  the  dancers  were  the 
Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lord  Dumblaine,  and  Lord  Daincourt,  while 
even  the  chorus  anil  the  female  dancers  consisted  of  ladies  of 
high  rank  and  breeding.  To  Margaret  lihigge  was  entrusted  the 
leading  part  of  the  Goddess  Diana,  in  which  she  acquitted  herself 
to  the  admiration  of  the  entire  Court.  Her  dress  alone  cost  up- 
wards of  300/.,  and  the  jewels  with  which  she  was  covered  were 
valued  at  20,000/.  Owing  to  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  a  valuable  diamond  belonging  to  the 
Countess  of  Suffolk,  and  which  could  nowhere  he  found  though  the 
stage  was  earefully  swept.  The  Duke  of  York,  however,  perceiving 
her  trouble,  very  handsomely  enabled  her  to  replace  the  loss  by  a 
gem  of  equal  value.  Whenever  the  exigencies  of  her  part  did  not 
require  her  presence  on  the  stage,  she  retired  into  a  corner  and 
read  a  book  of  devotions,  and  'whilst  the  whole  theatre  were 
extolling  her,  the  was  then  in  her  own  eyes  not  only  the  humblest, 
ln.it  tlic  most  diffident  of  herself  and  least  affecting  praise.'  As 
s.">n  u  (lie  performance  was  over,  and  without  waiting  for  supper, 
ehe  hurried  off  to  Berkeley  House  and  to  her  oratory,  'whither,* 
says  Evelyn,  '  I  waited  on  her,  and  left  her  on  her  knees,  thanking 
God  that  she  was  delivered  from  this  vanity,  and  with  her  Saviour 
again.  "  Never,"  says  she,  "  will  I  come  within  this  temptation 
more  whilst  I  breathe."' 

On  May  Hi,  1675,  Margaret  Blagge  was  privately  married  to 
(Sidney  Godolphin  in  the  Temple  Church,  the  Duchess  of  Berkeley 
honouring  the  ceremony  with  her  presence,  but  the  affair  being 
kept  a  profound  secret  for  reasons  that  do  not  very  clearly  appear. 
On  this  soliiarv  occasion  our  heroine  is  represented  va  ^ct-j  \vtv- 
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favourable  colours.  Notwithstanding  her  vows  of  eternal  friend- 
ship and  implicit  confidence,  she  not  only  kept  this  momentous 
event  from  Evelyn's  knowledge,  but  was  guilty  of  the  duplicity  of 
leading  him  to  believe  that  she  still  sighed  for  a  life  of  celibacy 
and  religious  retirement.  It  was  as  Mistress  Blagge  that  she 
accompanied  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Berkeley  to  Paris,  on  his 
Grace  proceeding  thither  as  ambassador ;  and  as  she  refused  to  go 
to  the  French  Court  or  mix  in  the  gaieties  of  the  capital,  it  is  not 
much  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Duchess  grew  somewhat  impatient 
of  her  puritanism.  She  herself  longed  to  return  to  England,  it 
may  be  in  the  hope  of  being  publicly  recognised  by  her  husband 
as  his  wedded  wife :  *  I  am  weary  of  my  life,'  she  wrote  to  Evelyn. 
4 1  have  here  no  time  for  my  soul.  Cards  we  play  at  four  hours 
every  day :  whoever  comes  to  visit,  I  must  be  by  to  interpret : 
wherever  a  certain  lady  goes  (if  my  Lady  Hamilton  be  not  at  hand), 
I  must  trudge :  so  that  poor  I  can  scarce  say  my  prayers,  and 
seldom  or  never  read.'  Earnestly  she  desires  to  be  restored  to  her 
own  people  and  her  own  God ;  and,  after  enumerating  the  various 
occupations  of  her  time,  concludes  with  the  touching  adjuration : 
'  0  pity,  pity  me,  dear  friend ! '  In  the  following  spring  she 
availed  herself  of  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  England,  and  in 
the  first  instance  placed  herself  under  the  roof  of  her  relative  Dr. 
Warnett,  in  Covent  Garden.  It  was  now  she  disclosed  her 
marriage  to  Evelyn,  and  besought  his  pardon  with  such  manifest 
contrition  that  the  worthy  man  had  no  choice  but  to  condone  her 
equivocation  and  deceit. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  was  joined  by  her  husband,  and  the 
youthful  couple  removed  to  Berkeley  House,  where  they  received 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends  and  relatives.  Here  they 
remained  until  March  31,  1677,  when  they  took  possession  of  the 
'  pretty  habitation '  in  Scotland  Yard,  which  Evelyn  had  prepared 
for  them.  How  Mrs.  Godolphin  fared  in  her  married  life  may  be 
partly  divined  from  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  written  by 
her  to  Evelyn  from  her  new  abode  : 

'  Lord,  when  I  this  day  considered  my  happiness  in  having  so 
perfect  health  of  body,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  no  disturbance  from 
without,  nor  grief  within,  my  time  my  own,  my  house  quiet,  sweet, 
and  pretty,  all  manner  of  conveniences  for  serving  God  in  public 
and  private;  how  happy  in  my  friends,  husband,  relations, 
servants,  credit,  and  none  to  wait  or  attend  on  but  my  dear  and 
beloved  God,  from  whom  I  receive  all  this;  what  a  melting  joy 
ran  through  me  at  the  thoughts  of  all  these  mercies,  and  how  did 
I  think  myself  obliged  to  go  to  the  foot  of  my  Redeemer  and 
acknowledge  my  own  unworthiness  of  His  favour  ! ' 
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hi  toother  letter  she  protested  that  she  had  'little  to  wish  for 
tat  a  child,  and  to  contribute  something  to  my  friends'  happiness, 
ffhieh  I  most  impatiently  desire.'     For  two  years,  however*  her 
yearnings  remained  ungratified,  so  that,  despairing  of  issue  of  tier 
own,  she  adopted  an  orphan  girl,  *  whom  she  tended,  instructed, 
and  cherished  with  the  tenderness  of  a   natural  mother.'      Her 
chief  anxiety  centred  in  her  'dear  man,'  who  was  subject  to  fre- 
quent attacks  of  fever;  but  under  no  circumstances  did  she  forget 
the  poor  and  afflicted,  and  only  a  short  time  liefore  her  coveted 
confinement  she  sent  Evelyn  70?.  from  her  private  purse  to  distri- 
bute among  the  most  needy.     Her  staunch  friend  Lady  Mordaunt 
happening  to  call  upon  her  one  day  about  that  time,  found  her  with 
eyes  swollen  with  weeping.     In  reply  to  her  sympathetic  enquiries 
Mrs.  Godolphin  told  her  that  she  had  been  writing  a  letter  to  her 
husband,  asking  him  to  grant  her  one  request  should  she  die  in 
childbirth.     She  had  put  everything  in  order,  she  added,  and  was 
prepared  '  against  all  surprises.'     But,  though  strongly  impressed 
with  the  belief  that  her  constitution  was  too  weak  to  carry  her 
through  the  illness  that  awaited  her,  she  preserved  her  cheerful 
equanimity  to  the  very  last,  and  divided  her  time  between  her 
religious   exercises   and   social  obligations.      She   was   unusually 
solemn,  indeed,  on  one  occasion  about  a  month  before  her  confine- 
during  a  visit  paid  to  her  by  her  attached  friends  Evelyn 
and  Lady  Mordaunt ;  but  then  she  had  just  ceased  from  sorting  and 
»rranging  her  various  papers  and  letters,  and  was  longing  *  after 
that  glorious  state  where,1  said  she, '  I  shall  be  perfectly  at  repose 
*Qd  sin  no  more.' 

On  September  3  a  man-child  was  born  into  the  world,  and,  as 
a*>ted  in  Evelyn's  diary,  'was  baptized  in  the  Chamber  by  the 
^W-me  of  Francis,  the  susccptors  being  Sir  William  Godolphin 
l*«ad  of  the  family),  Mr.  John  Hervey,  Treasurer  to  the  Queen, 
***d  Mrs.  Boscawen,  sister  to  Sir  "William  and  the  father.'  The 
■Hit  speedily  arrived  from  Windsor,  and  all  things  promised  for 
fcf»e  best.  Four  days  later,  however,  the  young  mother  was  seized 
''itb  a  fever  just  then  very  prevalent,  and  on  the  following  fore- 
oon,  being  Sunday,  a  note  from  her  husband  was  banded  to  Evelyn 
'Tiring  divine  service,  couched  in  this  plaintive  strain : 

'My  poor  wife  is  fallen  very  ill  of  a  fever,  with  lightness  in 
"erhead.    You  know  who  says  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  shall  save 
e  rick ;  I  humbly  beg  your  charitable  prayers  for  this  poor  crea- 
*  fuc  and  your  distracted  servant.     London,  Saturday,  nine  o'clock.' 
Evelyn  and  his  wife  at  once  took  boat   for   Whitehall,  and 
arrive]  in  time  to  soothe  the  last  hours  of  the  dying  saint.     Though 
Will  able  to  recognise  her  old  friends,  her  mind  wandered  a  good 
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deal,  and  she  was  often  disturbed  by  strange  fancies  ;  but  not  a 
single  improper  word  or  allusion  ever  escaped  from  her  lips,  as  so 
frequently  happens  in  such  cases,  and  her  spotless  soul  passed 
unscathed  through  the  ordeitl  of  delirium.  There  might  possibly 
have  been  a  chance  of  saving  her  life,  had  the  physicians  promptly 
attended  to  her  husband's  impatient  summons ;  but  one  stood  upon 
etiquette,  another  took  no  notice  of  the  message,  and  when  at  last 
a  doctor  did  make  his  appearance  it  was  too  late  to  do  any  good. 
As  her  biographer  quaintly  remarks,  'she  was  now  in  a  manner 
spent,  and  no't  could  phisitians  doe  when  neither  the  cupping  nor 
the  pigeons,  those  last  of  remedies,  wrought  any  effect.'  Erysipe- 
las breaking  out  on  her  hack,  neck,  and  arms,  her  strength  en- 
tirely forsook  her,  and  cordials  seemed  to  have  lost  their  virtue. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  day,  September  9,  1678,  her  gentle 
spirit  took  its  flight  peacefully  and  tranquilly,  and  her  only  regret 
was  for  those  she  left  behind  to  bewail  her  departure. 

When  the  afflicted  widower  had  recovered  from  the  swoon  into 
which  he  fell  on  becoming  sensible  of  his  irreparable  loss,  his  sister 
Mrs.  Boscawen  placed  in  his  hands  the  letter  written  by  his  wife 
under  the  presentiment  of  her  early  death.  In  this  she  assures 
him,  that '  of  all  earthly  things  you  were  and  are  the  most  dear  to 
me  ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  nobody  ever  had  a  better  or  half  so 
good  a  husband.'  She  touchingly  begs  his  forgiveness  for  her 
many  imperfections,  for  her  errors  in  the  management  of  his 
household,  for  her  '  vanity  of  humour '  in  being  too  often  splenetic 
and  melancholy.  She  prays  God  to  bless  and  comfort  him,  and 
then  asks  him  to  sanction  a  few  legacies  to  her  servants,  and  es- 
pecially one  to  her  waiting-woman  of  100l., '  the  use  of  which  being 
six  pounds  a  year,  she  may  live  at  her  father's  house  upon,  if  she 
will,  for  I  fear  she  will  rcarce  get  anybody  to  bear  with  her  Waal  of 
good  service  as  I  have  done.'  She  desires  that  her  child  may  be 
confided  to  Mrs.  Boscawen  or  Mrs.  Penn,  who  would  be  '  careful 
of  its  better  part.'  She  further  requests  that  he  will  lay  out  lOOl. 
in  the  purchase  of  rings  for  his  five  sisters,  '  to  remember  me  by.' 
'Think  of  me,'  she  continues,  'with  kindness,  but  never  with  too 
much  grief.'  She  is  anxious  that  her  funeral  should  be  simple  and 
inexpensive,  though  she  confesses  to  a  wish  to  lie  with  the  Godol- 
phins  'among  your  friends;'  and,  as  the  journey  by  land  to  Cornwall 
would  take  both  time  and  money,  she  suggests  that  her  body  should 
be  sent  round  by  sea:  she  is  willing,  however,  to  be  buried  any- 
where that  may  be  most  convenient  to  himself.  '  If  you  should 
think  fit  to  marry  again,  I  humbly  beg  that  the  little  fortune  I 
brought  may  be  first  settled  upon  my  child,  and  that  as  long  as 
any  of  your  sisters  live,  you  will  let  it  (if  they  permit)  live  with 
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i  ' ,  though  yon  will  love  it,  my  successor  will 
not  be  so  fond  of  it  as  they,  I  am  sure,  will  be.'  It  is  almost 
needless  to  state  that  the  utmost  respect  was  paid  to  her  dying 
"i-ln-.  I [.t devoted  friend  Evelyn,  who  was  appointed  her  trustee, 
undertook  the  entire  management  of  the  last  sad  ceremonies,  the 
)<  Nn.  .1  husband  heing  for  a  while  totally  incapacitated  fur  taking 
any  part  in  the  active  duties  of  life. 

' Having  closed  the  eyes,'  writes  the  sorrowing  diarist,  'and 
dropped  a  tear  upon  the  cheek  of  my  dear  departed  friend,  lovely 
even  in  death,  I  caused  her  corpse  to  he  embalmed  and  wrapped  in 
lead,  with  a  plate  of  brass  soldered  thereon,  with  an  inscription, 
and  other  circumstances  due  to  her  worth,  with  as  much  diligence 
and  care  as  my  grieved  heart  would  permit  me;  I  then  retired 
home  for  two  days  which  were  spent  in  solitude  and  sad  reflec- 
tions.' 

1  September  17. — She  was  accordingly  carried  to  Godolphin  in 
Cornwall,  in  a  hearse  with  six  horses,  attended  by  two  coaches  of 
a*  ninny,  with  about  thirty  of  her  relations  and  servants.  There 
accompanied  the  hoarse  her  husband's  brother  Sir  William,  two 
more  of  his  brothers,  and  three  sifters;  her  husband  was  so  over- 
come with  grief  that  he  was  wholly  unfit  to  travel  so  long  a 
journeylktil  he  was  more  composed.  I  went  as  far  as  Hounslow  with 
*  Bad  heart,  but  was  obliged  to  return  upon  some  indispensable 
affairs.  The  corpse  was  ordered  to  be  taken  out  of  the  hearse 
every  night,  and  decently  placed  in  the  house,  with  tapers  about  it, 
and  her  servants  attending,  to  Cornwall ;  and  then  was  honourably 
interred  in  the  parish  church  of  Godolphin.  This  funeral  cost  not 
much  less  than  1,000/.' 

A  pensive  melancholy  seems  to  have  been  the  only  shade  to 
*he  radiant-  qualities  that  constituted  the  charming  character  of 
-.  d  huly.     Home  time  before  her  last  illness  she  presented 
Evelyn  with  her  likeness,  in  which  she  was  depicted  sitting  on  a 
*<»tnbstone  adorned  with  a  sepulchral  urn,  and  slu;  appears  to  have 
*«len  almost  a  morbid  pleasure  in  meditations  of  a  sad  and   de- 
pressing order.     This  might  perhaps  lie  partly  attributable  to  her 
**cessive    abstemiousness.      She  had  been  compelled,  indeed,    to 
Tflhqtc   something  of  her  sel f-imposed  mortifications    during  the 
of  Lent. ;  but  even  on  festival  days  she  fared  sparingly,  choos- 
ig  the  driest   and  leanest    morsels   of  meat,   unilavoured  by  any 
ind  of  sauce  or  condiment.     When  remonstrated  with,  and  told 
hex   health  was  being  injured  by  her  austerities,  she  would 
■ily  reply  that  she  was  '  as  strong  as  a  lion,'  or  that  '  she  could 
fit  in  three  days'  if  she  wished  it.      Being  once  reproved 
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Evelyn  for  fasting  on  a  Church  festival,  she  said : c  As  to  fasting  ^»-   01 
a  festival,  I  had  not  done  it  but  that  I  had  for  it  the  opinion  01   .:=  a 
learned  and  reverend  bishop,  who  told  me  it  was  not  a  fasting  ds.  — ay 
of  our  own  making ;  we  might,  when  a  fast  and  a  feast  of  the  Chnr      cfc 
meet,  feast  at  church  and  fast  at  home ;  which  I  did,  and  it  was        a 
good  day  with  me.  I  could  be  content  never  to  dine  so  long  as  I  lii^-e, 
so  as  I  might  spend  every  day  like  that.'     The  Scriptures  she  knc=^sir 
almost  by  heart,  and  was  well  versed  in  Dr.  Hammond's  Annot  ,a- 
tions  and  other  practical  books  of  a  pious  character.     She  hers^B?lf 
composed  a  large  quantity  of  prayers,  meditations,  hymns,  a"«zid 
discourses    on   various   religious   subjects.      Among  her  original 
writings  was  the  following  'Morning  Hymn,'  which,  if  somewhat  too 
eestatic,  is  at  least  joyful  and  not  unmusical  : 

Up  and  be  doing !  Sleep  no  more. 
ILirk !  who  is  knocking  at  the  door  ? 
Arise,  my  fair  one,  come  away  ; 
For  thee  I  wait :  arise  and  pray. 
Shake  off  thy  sleep :  behold !  'tis  I : 
Canst  thou  love  that,  when  I  am  by  ? 
Vain  thoughts!  presume  not  to  come  near ; 
You'll  find  no  entertainments  here : 
My  love  has  sworn — her  vows  are  past — 
That  I  shall  bo  her  first  and  last. 
Rise  then,  my  dearest,  come  and  see 
AVhat  pleasures  are  reserved  for  thee. 
I  come,  dear  Lord.    Behold,  I  rise : 
Beyond  all  pleasures  Thee  I  prize. 

On  the  Lord's  Day  she  manifested  a  peculiar  joyfulness ;  butfi^^*, 
things  caused  her  greater  annoyance  than  the  4  impertinent  visik- 
and   idle   amusements   which   were   then    customary    on  Sun< 


evenings.        The    recreation     she     herself    chiefly    affected     C^^~| 
that  clay  was  a  quiet  walk  in  the  garden  or  the  fields,  diversifi^*" 


by  visits  to  the  poor.     Notwithstanding  her  youth,  she  went  wit 
out  fear  and  without  attendance  to  prisons  and  hospitals,  and  int 
noisome  and  squalid  streets,  strong  in  her  conscious  rectitude.     Sh 
also  employed  a  widow  of  a  pious  character  but  in  very  humbl 
circumstances  to  find  out  cases  of  real  distress  worthy  of  relie: 
Evelyn,  too,  was  oftentimes  her  idmoner,  and  was  able  to  testif 
from  his  personal  knowledge  that  at  different  times  she  had  rele 
thirty  debtors  from  gaol,  and  paid  the  fees  of  many  'prentice  lads  -** 
During  the  season  of  J^ent  she  occupied  herself  in  cutting  out  kclC0- 
making  up  garments  for  the  poor,  while  some  one  read  to  herupoi^ 
religious  subjects.      She  was  an  admirable  housekeeper,  strictly" 
methodical,  and  frugal  in  order  to  be  generous.     She 6  never  went- 
on  score,'  but  settled  all  her  accounts  every    Saturday   evening* 
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Undowed  with  quickness  of  apprehension,  a  retentive  memory,  a 
sound  judgment,  and  great  natural  eloquence,  she  could  not  fail  to 
"be  sought  after  by  all  who  needed  advice  or  consolation.  And, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  she  was  much  consulted  by  the  ladies  of 
tJie  Court  in  matters  pertaining  to  dress  and  finery,  especially  for 
masques  and  balls,  her  taste  being  recognised  as  most  accurate  and 
refined.  Cards  she  utterly  detested,  though  often  forced  to  play, 
and  generally  she  was  very  fortunate ;  but  her  winnings  were  always 
given  to  the  destitute. 

In  her  diary  appears  the  following  entry,   dated  June  2,  in 
reference  to  a  loss  she  had  sustained  at  cards  :  '  I  will  never  play  this 
liaif-year  but  at  three-penny  omber,  and  then  with  one  at  halves. 
I  will  not.     I   do  not   vow,  but  I   will  not  do  it.     What !  lose 
money  at  cards,  yet  not  give  to  the  poor !     Tis  robbing  God, 
misspending  time,  and  misemploying  my  talents ;  three  great  sins. 
Three  pounds  would  have  kept  three  people  from  starving  a  month. 
"Well,  I  will  not  play.'      To  curb  a  natural  tendency  to  wit  and 
xaillery,  she  pinned  up  papers  in  all  sorts  of  places  inscribed  with 
some  grave  maxim  or  admonition ;  but  with  all  her  watchfulness 
over  herself  she  still  remained  '  the  most  harmless  and  diverting 
oreature  in  nature*'   Children  were  particularly  fond  of  her,  and  she 
*would  sit  for  hours  reading  and  talking  to  the  sick,  the  peevish,  and 
t*he  discontented.  '  She  would  sing  and  play  and  act  and  recite  and 
discourse,  prettily  and  innocently,  a  thousand  harmless  and  inge- 
nious purposes  to  recreate  old  and  melancholy  persons,  and  divert  the 
younger.'     In  short,  it  was  truly   said  of   Mrs.   Godolphin  that 
*  never  was  there  a  more  unspotted  virgin,  a  more  loyal  wife,  a  more 
sincere  friend,  a  more  consummate  Christian ;  add  to  this,  a  florid 
youth,  an  exquisite  and  natural  beauty,  and  gracefulness  the  most 
l>ocoming.' 

JAMES  HUTTON. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'LADY  AUDLEY'S  SECRET.' 

Chapter  XXIII. 

'a  storm  was  coming,  but  the  winds  WERE  BULL.' 

No    life   could  have  been  more  self-contained  than  Naomi's  ^ 
this  fair  summer  time.     She  claimed  sympatny  from  no  one,  ku* 
bore  the  anguish  of  her  widowed   heart  in  a  resolute    sile**06* 
From  Cynthia  she  shrank,  with  a  feeling  that  was  more  ne0* ™ 
akin  to  aversion  than  she  would  have  liked  to  confess  to  lier^6^ 
Womanly  instinct  had  fathomed  the  mystery  of  Oswald's  defect^00' 
She  had  looked  back,  and  remembered,  and  weighed  looks    &^ 
tones  of  his,  which  had  but  faintly  impressed  her  at  the  time,    J^ 
which  now,  considered  by  the  light  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  '^m^ 
fullest  significance.     His  heart  had  gone  astray,  and  it  wa^ 
Cynthia,  her  father's  wife,  that  truant  heart  had  wandered — ^  "^ 
with  deliberate  sinfulness ;    she  could  not  believe  him  deliberat^^J 
wicked.     The  tempter  had  set  this  snare  for  him,  and  he  ^^3*fl 
weakly  yielded.     Cynthia's  childish  beauty,  Cynthia's  innocent- *^ 
simple  ways,  had  allured  him  from  the  straight  path  of  rightc^^0* 
dealing.     lie  had  struggled,  poor  sinner,  fought  and  striven  w  ^** 
the  Evil  One,  and,  finding  the  powers  of  darkness  too  strong  for  hi-*0' 
had  turned  and  fled.     It  was  wisest,  it  was  best  so. 

Naomi  loved  him  with  so  fondly  indulgent  an  affection—-"* 
passion  so  unselfish — that  she  could  find  it  in  her  heart  to  forgi^ 
him  for  having  fallen  away  from  her.     She  could  pardon  aJ3« 
pity  him,  though  he  had  taken  the  light  and  glory  out  of  her  life 
and  left  her  world  empty  as  an  exhausted  crater.     But  she  could 
not  so  easily  forgive  Cynthia.     Her  father's  wife  should  have  been 
above  suspicion,  unassailable  by  temptation.     And  if  Cynthia  had 
not  shown  some  tokens  of  weakness,  Oswald  would  surely  have  been 
stronger.     Cynthia,  the  wandering  waif,  cherished  and  garnered 
by  the  most  generous  of  men,  should  have  loved  her  husband  with        j 
a  love  strong  enough  to  shield  her  from  the  possibility  of  tempta- 
tion ;  and  yet  in  this  false  wife's  pallid  face,  in  the  heavy  eyes, 
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and  sad  set  lips,  Naomi  read  the  secret  of  a  guilty  sorrow.  She, 
Cynthia,  grieved  for  the  absent,  one— she  shared  Naomi's  sacred 
grief,  she  intruded  upon  that  privileged  domain  of  fond  regret.  The 
knowledge  of  this  silent  distress  made  Naomi  angry  and  unfor- 
giving. 

One  evening  in  the  beginning  of  August,  soon  after  Joshua'a 
mdillg  of  '  Werther,'  Naomi  waited  alone  in  l'entreath  Wood. 
Such  lonely  evening  rambles  were  her  melancholy  comfort,  and 
this  wood  her  favourite  resort.  Her  wild  garden  had  been  neg- 
lected of  late.  It  was  too  narrow  for  her  griof.  Jim,  or  Aunt 
Judith,  or  Cynthia,  might  intrude  upon  her  at  any  moment.  But 
here,  in  this  wide  shadowy  wood,  she  was  really  alone — no  one  to 
spy  out  her  tears  or  offer  humiliating  pity — no  companions  but 
the  stars  high  up  yonder,  shining  through  over-arching  beech  and 
i',ik — the  unknown  life  in  brambles  and  underwood,  dry  fern,  and 
last  year's  leaves,  which  were  stirred  now  and  then  mysteriously 
by  those  unfamiliar  creatures  that  make  merry  at  nightfall,  or 
by  the  distant  hoot  of  some  ancient  owl,  sounding  ghostlike  in  the 
iihnness,  or  the  red-brown  cattle  lying  in  the  grassy  hollows  and 
sheltered  corner?,  restful  but  unsleeping. 

Here  Naomi  could  nurse  her  grief  as  she  pleased.  She  could 
bring  forth  her  sorrow  from  its  hiding-place,  and  cherish  and 
dress  it,  as  if  it  had  been  a  fondly-loved  child.  Here  she  re- 
trailed  Oswald's  looks  and  tones,  when  she  had  believed  him  true, 
EfcJid  lived  over  again  the  happy  days  in  which  he  had  been  all  her 
oim,  the  time  before  Cynthia  came  and  brought  sorrow  and 
Kbatneful  thoughts  into  Joshua  Haggard's  peaceful  home.  Every 
t«ini  and  wind  of  the  dear  old  wood,  every  veteran  oak,  ferny 
ink,  and  knoll  and  hollow,  was  associated  with  that  lost  lover, 
d  nided  fancy  to  conjure  up  his  image.  Here  he  had  read  '  Ivan- 
\  here  'Marmiou.'  Here,  in  a  lazy  mood,  he  had  lain  stretched 
t  full  length,  and  told  her  the  story  of  Caleb  Williams,  and  how 
elmd  once  seen  Kcan  play  the  part  of  Sir  Edward  Mortimer,  in 
pjron  Chest,  at  the  little  theatre  in  Exeter.  Here,  leaning 
[ttinst  the  silvery  bark  of  this  giant  beech,  he  had  recited  Byron's 
of  Greece' — thrilled  with  a  fervour  which  was  almost 
piratiou.  Oh,  happy,  irredeemable  hours — the  dead  departed 
flights  of  life! 

i  tins  August  evening,  Naomi  walked  and  meditated. 
t  was  a  dim  and  hazy  twilight,  with  a  pale  new  moon  shining 
frilly  behind  the  tree-tops  in  a  sky  of  translucent  grey.  The 
Dung  trres,  and  the  underwood  beneath  them,  had  a  ghostly  look 
i  this  hull'  tight.  It  might  have  been  a  scene  made  up  of 
jadowd. 
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Bitter,  beyond  all  measure  of  common  bitterness,  to  remember 
the  days — but  a  little  while  ago— when  Naomi  and  her  lover  had 
roamed  in  this  very  wood,  when  there  was  but  the  red-brown  glow 
of  coming  foliage  on  the  leafless  beech  boughs,  and  the  chestnut 
fans  were  still  unfolded,  and  the  anemones  whitened  the  hollows, 
and  the  blue  dog-violets  smiled  up  at  the  blue  April  sky,  Cyn- 
thia had  been  with  them  always — the  fair  young  sick-nurse  in  her 
neat  grey  gown  and  little  Quaker  cap.  She  had  been  with  them, 
sharing  all  their  talk ;  and  Naomi  had  nothing  suspected,  nothing 
doubted.  It  was  only  now  that  she  understood  the  drama  in 
which  her  own  part  had  been  so  sad  a  one— only  now  that  die 
could  fathom  the  meaning  of  that  low  subdued  voice — those 
pauses  of  silence,  and  lapses  into  dreamy  thoughtfulness,  which 
had  marked  Oswald's  manner  during  this  time. 

*  It  was  then  he  began  to  care  for  her,'  she  told  herself.  *  God 
help  and  pardon  them  both !  I  do  not  believe  that  either  entered 
deliberately  upon  this  path  of  sin.  But  if  Cynthia  saw  that 
he  was  so  weak — so  wicked — she  ought  to  have  left  the  Grange 
at  once ;  she  ought  never  to  have  seen  him  again.  It  was  her 
duty.' 

Easy  enough  to  say  this,  but  a  moment's  reflection  showed 
Naomi  that  it  would  have  been  no  easy  thing  to  do.  To  avoid 
temptation  thus  would  have  been  to  create  a  scandal.  And 
Oswald  had  made  no  confession  of  his  weakness.  Those  subtle 
differences  in  his  tones  and  looks  may  have  been  meaningless  for 
Cynthia. 

*  No,'  thought  Naomi,  with  a  burst  of  very  human  passion, 
'  she  must  have  understood  them  ;  his  words  and  looks  must  have 
been  clear  to  her — for  she  loves  him.' 

Pondering  thus — as  she  had  pondered  on  many  an  evening 
since  her  lover's  desertion,  travelling  over  and  over  again  the  same 
sad  pathway  of  thought — Naomi  came  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood, 
and  from  the  wood  into  the  park,  where  the  trees  stood  far  apart, 
and  the  smooth  sward  rose  and  fell  in  gentle  undulations.  She 
could  see  the  house  from  this  point.  How  lonely  it  looked,  how 
deserted  ;  a  gloomy  dwelling  that  might  have  been  so  bright ! 

'  I  was  to  have  been  a  fine  lady,  with  a  drawing-room  and  a 
conservatory,' Naomi  said  to  herself,  full  of  bitterness;  'andcoachec 
were  to  come  rolling  over  that  gravel  drive,  where  the  weeds  gran 
so  thickly.  And  there  were  to  be  lights  in  all  those  windows; 
and  music  sounding  in  the  night — a  life  like  fairy-land.  Pool 
Oswald  I  How  he  used  to  talk  of  our  future !  And  he  was  tnw 
then — he  meant  all  he  said.  Oh,  my  dearest,  my  dearest,9  she 
murmured,  with  clasped  hands ;  '  I  wanted  no  lights  or  music ;  1 
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Wanted  no  grand  visitors — no  bliss  other  than  this  common  world 
can  give,  while  I  had  you !  My  life  would  have  been  all  happiness, 
had  Providence  made  you  the  poorest  of  God's  poor,  and  our 
home  a  hovel,  and  our  days  full  of  toil,  if  we  had  only  spent 
them  together — if  you  had  only  been  true  to  me.' 

She  stopped,  with  tears  rolling  down  her  cheeks — tears  that 
gushed  forth  unawares  at  the  sweet  sad  thought  of  what  life  might 
have  been.  She  stood  looking  straight  before  her  with  those 
tear-dimmed  eyes, — looking  at  the  dull  old  house. 

Not  a  gleam  of  light !  Yes ;  the  heavy  hall  door  opens  slowly, 
and  she  sees  the  dim  lamp  within.  A  figure  comes  out  of  the 
dusky  porch,  and  walks  at  a  leisurely  pace  along  the  broad  gravel 
terrace  at  the  side  of  the  house. 

Naomi  gave  a  faint  awe-stricken  cry,  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost 
— a  cry  so  faint  that  it  could  not  reach  the  ears  of  yonder  solitary 
rauser,  pacing  the  gravel  path  with  bent  head.  She  turned,  and 
hurried  back  to  the  wood,  and  was  quickly  lost  in  the  darkness  of  that 
green  mystery  of  oak  and  beech  ;  and  then,  secure  from  observation, 
walked  slowly  home,  meditating  upon  what  she  had  seen. 

He  had  come  back — he  who  had  said  his  path  of  life  was  to  lie 
in  other  lands — he,  the  self-banished  exile,  the  new  Ghilde 
Harold.  Why  had  he  come  ?  and  was  it  for  long  ?  How  was  it 
that  the  village  had  not  been  aware  of  his  coming,  and  made  his 
return  common  talk — an  inevitable  consequence  of  such  knowledge  ? 
Had  he  any  purpose  in  returning  secretly — in  hiding  himself  from 
lis  little  world  ?  Naomi  was  perplexed  and  troubled  by  these  un- 
answerable questions. 

It  was  late  when  she  entered  the  little  parlour  at  home.  Prayers 
"Were  over,  and  the  family  were  seated  in  the  usual  formal  array 
Tound  the  temperately  furnished  board.  The  huge  junk  of  single 
Gloucester,  about  the  size  and  shape  of  one  of  those  granite  slabs 
"which  bestrew  the  path  of  the  adventurous  tourist  who  tempts 
the  perils  of  the  Loggan  Rock,  stood  up  in  the  centre  of  the  table 
like  a  family  idol,  round  which  the  family  had  assembled  for 
evening  worship.  The  brown  beer-jug — simulating  a  portly  figure 
in  a  three-cornered  hat — occupied  its  accustomed  corner.  Every- 
thing was  precisely  as  Naomi  remembered  it  in  her  earliest  child- 
hood. The  quiet  monotony  of  life  had  never  been  disturbed  by 
new  crockery,  or  a  change  of  form  and  colour  in  the  vulgar  de- 
tails of  existence.  The  Druids  could  hardly  have  lived  more 
limply  than  this  Methodist  household. 

And  now  that  the  mainspring  of  life  was  broken,  this  sordid 
sameness  seemed  odious ;  nay,  almost  unbearable.  Naomi  looked 
at  the  familiar  home  picture  with  a  shudder.    Affection  gave  it 
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no  beauty  in  her  eyes  to-night.  A  fair  enough  picture  of  domestic 
peace  from  the  outside,  if  there  had  been  any  one  in  the  street  to 
contemplate  that  candle-lit  circle  through  the  window;  some 
vagabond,  perchance,  homeless,  and  deeming  that  there  must  be 
bliss  in  a  home.  Yet,  save  honest  Jim,  who  sat  munching  his 
bread-and-cheese  with  a  countenance  of  equable  discontent,  there 
was  no  member  of  that  family  circle  whose  bosom  was  not  racked 
by  anguish  or  passion. 

'  Half-past  nine,  Naomi ! '  exclaimed  Joshua,  looking  up  re- 
proachfully, as  his  daughter  came  into  the  room.  4  The  first  time 
I've  read  prayers  without  you  since  I  can  remember — except  when 
you've  been  ill.     What  has  kept  you  so  long  ? ' 

4  I've  been  frightened,'  answered  Naomi,  looking  not  at  her 
father,  but  at  Cynthia.  *  I  was  in  Pentreath  Park,  and  I  thought 
I  saw  a  ghost.' 

'  A  ghost,  Naomi  ?  I  thought  you  were  too  good  a  Christian 
to  believe  in  such  folly.' 

'  Saul  saw  a  ghost,'  interjected  Jim,  with  his  mouth  full  of 
lettuce,  c  and  you  wouldn't  say  that  was  folly.' 

'  Saul  lived  in  days  when  God  taught  His  children  by  miracles.' 

*  And  if  Providence  chose  to  send  a  ghost  to  Combhollow,  who's 
to  hinder  it  ?'  cried  Jim,  with  unconscious  irreverence.  '  I'm  sure 
ghosts  are  wanted — people  are  wicked  enough.  I  dare  say  the 
Cock  Lane  ghost  would  have  done  a  deal  of  good  if  a  pack  of 
busybodies  hadn't  made  her  out  an  impostor.  And  there  are  the 
ghosts  that  worried  the  Wesley  family.  You  can't  fly  in  their 
faces.' 

*  Sit  down  to  your  supper,  Naomi,'  said  Joshua,  rebuking 
Jim's  flippancy  by  a  grave  disregard  which  was  more  crushing 
than  remonstrance;  'you  ought  not  to  be  wandering  about  so 
late  of  nights.     It  is  not  respectable.' 

Naomi  sighed  and  made  no  answer.  Those  weary  ghosts  in 
Dante's  nether  world  wandering  in  their  circles  of  despair  might 
have  felt  very  much  as  she  did,  had  any  accuser  charged  them 
with  levity  or  unseemly  conduct.  She  looked  at  her  father  with 
eyes  full  of  a  wondering  reproachfulness,  as  if  she  would  have 
said,  *  Can  you,  who  know  my  burden,  upbraid  me  ? ' 

'  What  about  the  ghost  ? '  asked  Aunt  Judith,  sweeping  her 
crumbs  into  a  neat  little  heap  with  the  back  of  her  knife.  c  Don't 
tell  me  it  was  Mr.  Trimmer.  Sally  had  the  impudence  to  hint  at 
his  walking,  only  last  Sunday  night ;  but  I  think  I  stopped  her 
tongue.' 

Mr.  Trimmer  was  a  retired  miller  who  had  died  of  dropsy 
*  up  street,'  and  who  was  supposed  to  be  not  quite  comfortable  in 
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liis  mind  about  the  division  of  the  property  which  he  had  left 
t>ehind  him,  about  which  there  had  been  some  squabbling  among 
liis  nephews  and  nieces.  This  disagreement  of  the  miller's  heirs 
had  given  rise  to  the  report  of  ghostly  visitations — of  an  erratic 
and  unconsecutive  character — on  the  part  of  the  miller. 

4  I  won't  swear  to  his  having  walked,'  cried  Jim,  eagerly ; *  but 
there  have  been  groans  heard  down  at  the  red  mill.  That  I  can 
vouch  for,  because  Joe  Davis's  father  heard  it  coming  home  from 
his  work  last  Saturday  night.' 

4  Why,  Trimmer  hadn't  worked  the  mill  for  ten  good  years,' 
exclaimed  Aunt  Judith.    *  What  could  he  want  down  there  ? ' 

4  To  look  after  the  money  he'd  buried,'  replied  Jim,  with  con- 
viction. 4  You  may  depend  that  what  he's  left  behind  him  above 
ground  isn't  half  what  he's  left  beneath.' 

4  Was  it  Trimmer  ? '  asked  Judith,  letting  her  natural  love  of 
the  marvellous  get  the  better  of  common  sense. 

4  No,'  answered  Naomi ;  c  it  was  nothing  but  fancy,  I  dare  say. 
The  mists  were  rising — white  clouds  of  vapour  that  looked  like  the 
shadows  of  the  dead.' 

4  Let  there  be  no  more  said  upon  the  subject,9  said  Joshua, 
sternly.  4  It  is  sinful  to  dwell  upon  such  folly.  Eat  your  supper, 
Naomi,  and  let  there  be  none  of  these  evening  wanderings.' 

It  is  not  easy  to  eat  when  one  is  bidden.  The  home-made 
l>read,  sweet  as  it  was,  seemed  bitter  to  Naomi's  parched  mouth. 
She  drank  a  long  draught  of  water  and  held  her  peace,  and  there 
was  silence  till  the  end  of  the  meal.  Naomi  lifted  her  downcast 
eyelids  once  or  twice,  and  looked  at  Cynthia  with  thoughtful 
scrutiny.  There  was  nothing  in  the  young  wife's  countenance  to 
l>etray  any  knowledge  of  Oswald's  return  to  the  Grange.  There  was 
only  that  settled  sadness  which  had  become  a  part  of  the  sweet 
Dace  lately. 

*  She  will  know  very  soon,  I  dare  say,'  thought  Naomi,  bitterly. 
4  It  is  not  to  see  me  that  he  has  come  back.' 

Her  heart  burned  with  indignation,  as  if  Cynthia  had,  by  some 
\inholy  witchcraft,  some  subtle  silent  exercise  of  womanly  artifice, 
lured  the  false  lover  back  to  her  net.  She  could  not  give  her 
credit  for  innocence,  or  even  for  helpless  unconscious  yielding  to  a 
guilty  love.  No,  it  was  her  faidt  that  Oswald  had  gone  astray. 
Had  she  been  strong  in  purity  of  heart,  Oswald  would  never  have 
been  so  weak. 

When  the  time  came  for  bidding  good  night,  and  Cynthia 
approached  with  her  pretty  pleading  look  and  rose-bud  mouth  ready 
to  kiss,  Naomi  turned  away  from  her  stepmother  with  a  stony  face 
and  left  the  room  in  silence.     Cynthia  looked  after  her  wonder- 
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ingly,  but  said  not  a  word.  She  knew  but  too  well  what  it  meant, 
Oswald's  treachery  had  made  a  lasting  breach  between  them.  Her 
only  hope  was  that  Joshua  had  not  seen  that  cruel  repulse.  But 
he  had  seen  it,and  formed  his  own  conclusions  thereupon. 

Chapter  XXIV. 

FULL     OF     SCORPIONS. 

1  Will  he  come,  will  he  come  to  see  me  ? ' 

This  was  the  question  which  Naomi  asked  herself  when  she 
arose  next  morning,  to  see  another  peerless  summer  day  smiling  a 
her,  but  to  feel  none  of  the  joy  of  harvest,  only  a  heart  as  dull  and 
desolate  as  if  she  had  awakened  to  find  herself  amidst  some 
dwindled  hope-forsaken  band  hemmed  round  by  cruel  Arctic  seas. 
What  was  summer  to  her,  or  harvest,  or  all  the  common  joys  of  life 
— joys  that  gladden  hearts  which  are  not  broken  ? 

All  through  the  feverish  wakeful  night  the  same  doubt  had 
agitated  Naomi's  mind.  Might  not  her  lover  have  repented  and 
returned  to  her?  So  blessed  a  thing  was  just  possible.  He  had 
loved  her  dearly  once  ;  surely  that  old  love  could  not  die.  He  had 
often  told  her  that  love  was  deathless.  Fancy  had  gone  astray, 
perhaps,  and  love  had  been  true  all  the  time.  Absence  had  taught 
him  that  she  was  still  dear.  Oh,  how  tenderly  she  would  have 
welcomed  the  returning  prodigal,  could  she  but  be  sure  of  his 
repentance,  sure  that  her  love  could  even  yet  make  him  happy ! 
Thus  argued  hope ;  but  despair  took  the  other  side.  He  had  come 
back  in  secret,  for  some  evil  purpose.  He  had  come  back  to  see 
Cynthia. 

This  day  would  show  if  he  meant  well  or  ill.  If  well,  he  would 
not  fear  to  show  himself  at  Mr.  Haggard's  house.  He  would 
come,  and  make  peace  with  his  betrothed.  Oh !  long  hours  of 
waiting,  between  morning  prayer  and  noontide — hours  in  which 
the  simple  household  tasks  were  performed  while  the  girl's  heart 
was  given  to  alternate  hope  and  despair !  Would  he  come  ? 
Would  he  prove  true  and  good,  despite  of  all  that  had  gone 
before  ? 

Noon  came,  and  dinner,  and  afternoon,  and  he  did  not  appear. 
Hope  died  in  Naomi's  breast.  She  went  about  the  house  listlessly, 
yet  was  too  restless  to  sit  long  at  her  work.  It  happened  to  be  a 
busy  afternoon  in  the  drapery  department,  and  Aunt  Judith  was 
too  well  employed  behind  the  counter  to  observe  her  niece's  idle 
moving  to  and  fro,  or  else  there  would  have  been  the  small  bitter- 
ness of  that  maiden  lady's  lectures  superadded  to  the  great  bitter- 
ness of  Naomi's  despair. 
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Cynthia  and  Jim  were  in  the  garden.  Those  two  were  very 
friendly  just  now.  The  poor  little  stepmother  clung  to  the 
honest  outspoken  lad  in  this  time  of  cloud  and  brooding  storm. 
Naomi's  coldness  cut  her  to  the  heart.  She  felt  that  there  was  a 
Ijreat  gulf  between  her  and  her  husband.  Of  Judith's  dislike 
and  distrust  she  was  inwardly  assured. 

But  Jim  seemed  fond  of  her,  and  he  was  of  her  husband's  flesh 
and  blood.  The  poor  little  timid  soul  went  out  to  him  in  its 
loneliness. 

4  Do  you  really  like  me,  James  ? '  she  asked  to-day,  as  they 
'were  tying  up  the  carnations  in  the  long  garden  border,  Cynthia's 
small  face  shaded  by  a  big  dimity  sun-bonnet. 

'  Liking  isn't  the  word,  Cynthia,'  answered  the  boy.  *  I'm 
uncommonly  fond  of  you ;  and  if  you'd  only  summon  up  a  little 
spirit  and  make  Aunt  Judith  give  up  the  housekeeping,  I  should 
liave  a  still  better  opinion  of  you.  Why  should  she  stint  us  to 
one  or  two  puddens  a  week,  and  those  as  hard  as  brickbats ;  and 
a  fruit  pasty  once  in  a  blue  moon,  when  the  garden 's  running 
over  with  gooseberries  and  may-dukes  ?  It  isn't  her  place  to  order 
the  puddens.  It's  yours.  It  was  all  very  well  to  be  trodden 
under  her  foot  when  we  were  orphans,  but  you're  our  mother  now, 
and  you  ought  to  stand  by  us.  Why  don't  we  have  bacon  and 
fried  potatoes  for  breakfast,  like  Christians  ?  She'd  let  a  whole 
mde  go  rusty  before  she'd  give  us  the  benefit  of  it.  And  my 
lather  sits  at  the  table  and  starves  himself,  and  quotes  William 
Xaw  to  show  that  starvation  is  a  Christian  duty.  I've  no 
patience!  Fm  sure  I  wonder  I've  grown  up  the  fine  young 
man  I  am,  upon  such  short  commons.' 

Jim  came  into  the  house  half-an-hour  later,  and  found  Naomi 

in  the  parlour.     She  was  standing  by  the  window,  idle,  her  work 

in  her  hands,  staring  absently  at  the  bend  in  the  road  yonder,  by 

'which  Oswald  used  to  come,  on  Herne  the  Hunter.    Poor  old 

faithful  Herne  I  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes  when  she  thought  of 

aim.    He  had  been  turned  out  to  grass,  and  she  had  seen  him 

looking  over  gaps  in  the  hedge,  a  haggard,  unkempt  beast.     She 

had  called  him,  and  coaxed  him,  and  held  out  her  hand  to  invite 

his  approach,  and  he  had  come  with  a  shy,  sidelong  gait  close  up 

to  her,  and  then  shot  off  like  a  sky-rocket  before  she  could  caress 

his  honest  grey  nose. 

Jim  burst  into  the  parlour  like  a  whirlwind. 

CI  thought  you  was  fond  of  those  hart's-tongues  I  got  for 
you  ? '  he  exclaimed,  breathless  with  indignation. 
4  So  I  am,  Jim ;  very  fond  of  them.* 
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'  Then  you'd  better  get  a  bit  of  black  stuff  out  of  the  shop 
and  make  yourself  a  mourning  gown  ! ' 

4  Are  they  dead  ? ' 

'  They're  as  near  it  as  anything  in  the  fern  line  can  be — as 
yellow  as  the  inside  of  a  poached  egg,  and  half  eaten  by  snails.  How 
long  is  it  since  you've  been  in  the  wilderness  ? ' 

' 1  don't  know  :  a  few  days — a  week,  perhaps.' 

'  You're  a  nice  young  woman  for  an  industrious  brother  to  toil 
for  !  The  place  is  as  dry  as  an  ash-pit.  What's  the  use  of  my 
getting  you  fine  specimens,  if  this  is  the  way  you  treat  'em  ? 
There's  the  parsley  fern  crinkled  up  like  a  bit  of  whitey-brown 
paper.  Cynthia  and  I  have  been  giving  the  things  a  good  dows- 
ing; but  they've  been  shamefully  neglected.  I  should  have 
thought  you  could  have  found  time  to  look  after  them.  You're 
not  in  the  business,'  concluded  Jim,  with  a  superior  air. 

*  Don't  be  cross,  Jim,'  faltered  Naomi,  gently.  4  It  was  wrong 
of  me  to  neglect  the  ferns  that  you've  taken  such  trouble  to  set 
for  me ;  but  I  have  not  done  any  gardening  lately ;  I  have  not 
been  feeling  well  enough ' 

And  here  Naomi  burst  into  tears — Naomi,  with  whom  tears 
were  so  rare. 

Jim  had  his  arms  round  her  in  a  moment,  and  was  hugging 
her  like  an  affectionate  bruin. 

*  There,  there,  there  ! '  he  cried  ;  *  don't  fret.  I  oughtn't  to  have 
been  so  cross.  You've  had  your  troubles  lately — father  going  and 
breaking  off  your  marriage  without  rhyme  or  reason.  Nobody 
ever  heard  of  such  tyranny.  I'll  be  sworn  William  Law,  the 
father  of  Methodism,  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Suffering  is  good 
for  us.  It's  blessed  to  deny  ourselves.  And  my  poor  little  sister 
mustn't  marry  the  man  she  loves  !  Cheer  up,  Naomi ;  it  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end,  I  dare  say,  though  things  are  going  crooked 
now.  Don't  worry  about  the  wilderness.  Cynthia  and  I  are 
making  things  tidy — weeding  and  watering,  and  training  the 
creepers  over  the  rock-work.  You  can  come  down  and  look  at  us, 
if  you  like.     It  will  cheer  you  up  a  bit ! ' 

4  I'll  come  presently,  Jim,  dear,'  answered  Naomi,  drying  her 
tears. 

*  Be  sure  you  do,'  said  Jim  ;  and  then  he  hurried  back  to  his 
work. 

Naomi  sat  in  the  parlour  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  She 
shed  no  more  tears,  but  sat  with  dry  eyes  looking  straight  before 
her. 

Why  had  he  come  back  ?     Not  for  her—  oh,  not  for  her  ! 

The  day  was  nearly  done.     She  could  hear  the  rattling  of  tea* 
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cups  in  the  pantry.  Sally  was  getting  her  tray  ready.  That 
meant  half-past  four  o'clock.  Naomi  rose,  with  a  long  heavy 
sign,  and  went  out  into  the  garden.  It  was  to  please  hex  brother 
srie  went.  There  was  no  pleasure  or  interest  for  her  in  earth  or 
sky. 

She  walked  slowly  down  the  long  straight  garden  path,  where 
the  clove  carnations  and  double  stocks  were  in  their  glory,  and 
through  the  little  orchard  to  the  wilderness.  Jim  was  hard  at 
work — the  perspiration  running  down  his  forehead,  his  coat  off 
and  his  shirt-sleeves  rolled  up  to  the  elbow — dividing  great  tufts 
of  primroses  and  overgrown  hart's-tongue.  Cynthia  was  on  her 
knees  weeding,  a  pretty  picture  of  youth  and  fairness  in  the 
yellow  sunlight. 

Naomi  Btood  and  looked  at  her.  What  was  the  charm  in  her 
■which  had  lured  that  false  lover  ?  Could  the  eye  of  another  woman 
see  the  bait  that  had  won  weak  and  fickle  man,  the  enchantment 
which  had  wrought  alike  upon  the  strong  man  in  his  meridian  of 
knowledge  and  wisdom  and  the  youth  in  his  folly  ? 

Yes ;  the  charm  revealed  itself  even  to  the  cold  eye  of  a  resentful 
*">val.  It  was  not  so  much  absolute  beauty  which  allured  in  this 
**ameless  waif  as  a  soft  and  gracious  innocence,  a  flower-like  loveli- 
ness, that  stole  upon  mind  and  heart  unawares. 

She  charmed  the  senses,  as  roses  and  lilies  do  in  the  early  mnra- 
^ng5  while  the  dew  is  still  on  them.  She  appealed  to  the  eye,  and 
**eld  it,  like  some  picture  which,  in  a  long  gallery,  stands  out 
from  all  other  images,  and  transfixes  the  spectator.  She  stole 
upon  the  soul  like  music. 

Nor  was  it  this  outward  charm  of  perfect  fairness  and  grace 
°*ily  which  attracted.  The  soft  loveableness  of  her  disposition 
aecorded  with  the  tender  grace  of  her  beauty.  She  had  the  cling- 
ln-g  affection  a  ten  ess  of  a  soft  and  yielding  nature  ;  a  humility  of 
spirit  which  made  her  ready  to  reverence  the  strong ;  a  tenderness 
°f  heart  which  inclined  her  to  pity  the  weak.  In  one  word,  she 
wa«  loveable — a  woman  created  to  be  adored. 

Naomi  stood  and  looked  at  her,  full  of  bitter  thoughts.  For 
t^e  first  time  in  her  life  she  envied  the  gifts  of  another.  She  felt 
ttU  the  good  things  that  Providence  had  given  her  of  no  account 
when  weighed  against  the  bewitchment  of  fair  looks  and  winning 
Ways. 

'  How  wicked  I  am  growing ! '  she  though  t,  shocked  at  her  own 
bitterness. 

'There!'  exclaimed  Jim,  pulling  down  his  shirt-sleeves;  'I 
think  I've  done  a  tidy  afternoon's  work.     You'll  have  oceans  of 
oses  next  year,  Sis.' 
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6  If  they  don't  all  die,'  said  Naomi,  not  hopefully.    c  Do 
think  it's  quite  the  right  time  for  moving  them  ? ' 

'  Primroses ! '  cried  Jim.     4  As  if  you  could  hurt  a  primrose  E 
I  know  what  I'm  about,  sister.    They  wouldn't  take  any  harm  b; 
my  moving  if  they  were  the  delicatest  flowers  in  a  hot-house.' 

He  pulled  on  his  coat,  put  away  trowel  and  rake,  and  came  out^^-t 
of  the  wild  garden  into  the  orchard.     Cynthia  rose  too,  with 
absent-minded  sigh,  and  followed  him. 

'  Now,  look  here,  little  stepmother,'  he  said,  in  his  patronisi 
way, '  you'd  better  go  in  and  make  yourself  tidy  for  tea,  while 
show  Naomi  what  I've  done  to  her  primroses.' 

Cynthia  obeyed  without  a  word,  and  left  them.     Jim 
his  sister's  arm  under  his  own,  and  began  to  perambulate 
orchard. 

4  What's  the  matter,  Jim  ? ' 

'  Cheer  up,  old  woman  ;  I've  got  some  good  news  for  you. 
won't  see  you  trampled  upon,  not  if  I  can  help  it.     I  won't  havi 
your  early  affections  blighted,  and  young  Pentreath  sent  to  th 
right-about,  if  I  can  prevent  it.    Don't  be  afraid,  Sis.    m 
by  you.' 

*  Jim,  what  do  you  mean  ? '  cried  Naomi,  piteously. 

4  I've  got  a  letter  for  you.' 

Naomi's  heart  leapt  with  sudden  overwhelming  joy.     He 
written.     Thank  God,  thank  God !     She  was  not  utterly  forgotten.— 

'A  letter,  Jim?'  clasping  his  arm  rapturously.  ' How  did  it 
come  ? ' 

'  How  should  it  come  ?     He  brought  it  himself,  of  course.' 

'  And  gave  it  to  you  ?     You  saw  him  ?     Dear,  dear  Jim,  tell   -»-  *~ 
me  all  about  it.     How  is  he  looking  ?     HI  or  well  ? ' 

4  White  and  fagged ;  as  if  he'd  been  going  to  the — well,  you 
know — all  the  time  he's  been  in  London.  I  only  just  caught  a 
glimpse  of  him  above  the  wall.' 

4  And  he  gave  you  the  letter ' 

'  No,  that's  the  fun  of  it.  He  didn't  see  me.  It  was  just  as  I 
came  back  to  the  wilderness  after  I  left  you  in  the  parlour. 
Cynthia  was  sitting  reading  on  the  bench  yonder.  Just  as  I  came 
to  the  gate,  I  saw  a  pale  face  look  over  the  wall;  and  then  a  white 
hand  went  up  and  threw  something  over.  It  fell  among  the  ferns, 
not  a  yard  from  stepmother.  But  she  never  saw  it;  that  was  the 
lark.  Her  nose  was  in  her  book — poetry  or  some  such  trash.  I 
gave  a  whistle,  and  off  went  my  gentleman  like  a  shot — scared 
away.' 

6  And  what  became  of  the  letter  ? ' 

'  Why,  I  picked  it  up  unbeknown  to  Cynthia,  when  her  back 
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was  turned.    It's  wrapped  round  a  stone.    There's  no  address  on 
it — too  artful  for  that — but  I  knew  the  party  it  was  meant  for.' 

'  Are  you  sure  it's  for  me  ? '  asked  Naomi,  trembling  a  little. 
That  exceeding  great  joy  fainted  in  her  heart.  A  letter  unaddressed 
— and  thrown  at  Cynthia's  feet ! 

4  Of  course  it's  for  you.  Stepmother  sat  with  her  back  to  the 
^wall,  and  her  head  and  shoulders  smothered  in  that  great  sun- 
"bonnet  of  hers.     He  might  easy  take  her  for  you.' 

4  Give  me  the  letter,dear,'said  Naomi,  with  suppressed  eagerness. 

He  handed  her  a  little  parcel — a  goodish-sized  pebble  packed 

neatly  in  a  sheet  of  letter  paper,  and  carefully  sealed  with  the 

^well-known  coat-of-arms  which  had  hung  a  year  ago  from  the 

Squire's  fob. 

4  Ain't  you  going  to  read  it?'  demanded  Jim,  as  his  sister  stood 
looking  at  the  packet. 

4  Not  just  yet,  dear.     I  had  rather  read  it  when  I'm  quite  alone.' 

4  Oh  my ! '  ejaculated  Jim.     '  For  fear  some  of  the  love  should 

run  over,  like  clouted  cream  that  hasn't  set  properly.     What  it  is 

to  be  in  love !     Well,  Sis,  Til  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment  of  your 

love-letter,  while  I  go  and  clean  myself.' 

He  ran  off,  leaving  Naomi  alone  in  the  orchard.  Fear  held 
lier  hand  for  a  moment,  though  hope  whispered  that  this  little 
packet  was  full  of  comfort  and  sweetness.  It  had  fallen  at  Cynthia's 
feet,  said  fear.  Was  it  not  possible  that  it  had  been  meant  for 
Cynthia? 

She  broke  the  seal  and  carefully  unfolded  the  sheet  of  Bath 
post — the  fair  wide  paper  which  our  forefathers  used  when  letters 
^were  worth  having. 

It  was  a  letter  of  three  pages,  written  by  a  hand  which  betrayed 
its  owner's  emotion.  Naomi's  eyes  shone  with  an  angry  light  as 
they  hurried  over  the  lines.  There  was  a  name  written  here  and 
"there — a  hateful  name  that  told  her  the  letter  was  not  for  her. 
*  My  Cynthia.'  *  My  Cynthia — mine  by  that  mutual  love  which 
is  our  mutual  sorrow.' 

'  Villain  and  traitor ! '  cried  Naomi,  with  a  burst  of  passion 
\ririch  transformed  her. 

Had  he  stood  before  her  in  that  moment,  and  she  armed,  she 
could  have  stabbed  him.  This  Naomi,  who  could  have  laid  down 
her  life  to  accomplish  some  good  and  great  thing,  was — for  this 
one  instant — capable  of  murder. 

Such  cruel  perfidy,  such  heartless  treachery,  such  shameless 
iniquity,  outraged  her  sense  of  justice.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if 
Heaven  had  created  a  monster. 

She  had  not  yet  read  the  letter,  but  Cynthia's  name  «to<A  csv& 
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from  the  tremulous  lines  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  fire.  Slowly*  ,«-""V5 
with  her  hand  pressed  against  her  burning  forehead,  in  the  effort  to  ^=^0 
keep  brain  and  understanding  clear,  she  addressed  herself  tothe^^-ie 
hateful  task. 

She  would  know  the  lowest  deep  of  man's  infamy  :  a  lover  whocz^  0 
could  forsake  his  sworn  love ;  a  man,  calling  himself  gentleman,^-  -«, 
who  could  try  to  seduce  a  good  man's  wife. 

The  letter  was  incoherent,  passionate — despair's  foolish  appea 
against  fate : 

I  must  see  you  once  again — yes,  dearest,  at  whatever  hazard  to  you  or  me 
at  whatever  cost.    I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  live  and  die  far  away  from  th 
dear  place  that  holds  you.    The  wide,  bleak,  barren  sea  shall  roll  between 
and  my  beloved.     I  am  going  to  America  :  that  is  far  enough,  surely ! 
could  part  us  no  wider  than  the  Atlantic.    I  shall  look  at  that  great 
think  how  the  green  waves  roll  up  the  golden  sands  of  home  and  kiss  your  feet? 
how  the  white  spray  blows  into  your  hair  and  caresses  you  like  a  cloud ;  and 
am  no  Jove  to  be  in  that  cloud,  love.    I  shall  be  severed  from  you  for  ever.    Bui 
before  I  sail  for  the  other  side  of  the  sea  I  must  see  you  once  more ;  yes,  Oynthii 
— my  Cynthia — mine  by  that  mutual  love  which  is  our  mutual  sorrow — E^t-1 
must  see  you  once  more,  clasp  your  hand  and  say  farewell ;  bless  you,  and 
blessed  by  you.    Trust  me — trust  me — my  beloved — with  but  one  meeting 
There  shall  no  evil  word  be  spoken ;  you  shall  not  even  hear  me  complain 
fate.    I  will  only  take  your  hand  in  mine  and  say  good-bye.    Vain  blessing,  you 
will  say ;  but,  dearest  love,  the  memory  of  that  moment  will  comfort  me  in 
weary  days  and  nights  to  come.     I  would  but  know  that  you  pity,  and  forgivSf 
and  pray  for  me ;  and  that — if  Fate  had  willed  it  so — you  might  have  loved  me. 
It  will  be  like  a  parting  between  two  friends  when  one  is  doomed  to  die.    I 
shall  think  the  executioner  is  waiting  at  the  door  and  the  death-bell  ready  to 
toll.    Oh,  dear  love,  by  thy  tender  and  pitying  heart,  I  adjure  thee,  grant  me 
this  last  prayer !     Thy  Werther,  despairing  unto  death,  pleads  to  thee  ! 

I  have  come  back  to  Devonshire  for  this  only — to  see  thee  once  more.  I 
have  taken  my  passage  for  New  York.  All  is  settled ;  nothing  can  alter  my 
decision.  I  am  not  weak  enough,  or  guilty  enough,  to  remain  within  reach  of 
thee.  I  thought  that  iu  London  I  might  forget,  but  your  image  followed  me 
everywhere  I  went ;  in  crowds  or  in  solitude  you  were  always  near ;  nothing 
but  a  lifelong  exile  can  cure  my  wound,  or  expiate  my  guilt. 

Let  me  see  you,  beloved  one.  I  shall  contrive  to  convey  this  letter  to  you 
by  some  means  in  the  course  of  to-day.  Meet  me  to-morrow  afternoon ;  and  to- 
morrow night,  by  the  coach  which  starts  from  the  First  and  Last  at  eight 
o'clock,  I  will  leave  Conibhollow  for  ever.  Your  afternoons  are  always  free ; 
I  shall  wait  for  you,  from  two  to  four  o'clock,  on  the  common  beyond  Matcherly 
"Wood,  near  the  old  shaft.  It  is  rather  far  for  you  to  come,  but  I  think  it  is  the 
safest  place  for  our  meeting.  No  one  ever  comes  there  but  a  stray  cow-boy  in 
quest  of  his  cattle. 

Come,  dearest ;  it  is  the  only  boon  you  can  bestow  upon  one  whose  heart  you 
have  broken  unawares. 

Yours  till  death, 

Oswald. 

This  was  the  letter.  Naomi  read  it  slowly  to  the  end,  then 
folded  it  neatly  and  put  it  in  her  pocVe1. 
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A  shrill  shriek  from  the  house  door  roused  her  from  abstraction. 
'  .Naomi,  are  you  coming  ? '  at  the  top  of  Aunt  Judith's  high- 
pitched  voice. 

*  We  never  do  have  our  teas  like  Christians,  nowadays  1 '  com- 
plained Miss  Haggard,  as  Naomi  came  into  the  parlour  breathless. 
•Have  you  seen  another  ghost,  girl?'  she  asked,  staring  at  her 
niece.  '  Yon  look  as  white  as  a  yard  of  calico.  Here's  your  father 
not  home  to  bis  tea  again ;  that  makes  the  third  time  this  week.' 
'  He  is  attending  to  his  duty,  no  doubt,  aunt.' 
4  Who  says  he  isn't  ?  But  I  wish  he  could  contrive  to  combine 
duty  with  punctuality  at  meals.    I  hate  a  disorderly  table.' 

Joshua  came  in  just  as  they  had  finished  their  meal.  Hia 
large  cup  of  tea  had  been  put  on  one  side  for  him,  covered  with  a 
saucer.  He  sat  down  in  his  arm-chair  and  drank  his  tea  in  silence. 
He  was  looking  exhausted  and  weary. 

'  I  am  afraid  you  have  had  a  hard  afternoon's  work,  Joshua,' 
Cynthia  said,  sitting  down  beside  him  timidly. 

'  I  have  been  in  the  house  of  death,  my  dear  ;  that  is  always 
trying  to  weak  humanity.  And  I  have  walked  a  long  way  in  the 
i.' 
Naomi  sat  by  the  window  darning  Jim's  stockings.  Aunt 
Judith  washed  her  tea-things,  and  then  retired  to  the  drapery 
department.  Joshua  leant  back  in  his  chair,  with  closed  eyes. 
Oynthia  took  up  a  book;  it  was  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  one  of 
the  few  imaginative  works  of  which  Mr,  Haggard  did  not  dis- 
pprove. 

They  sat  thus  for  some  time,  in  a  silence  only  broken  by  the 
lowing  of  distant  cattle  and  the  gentle  lapping  of  summer  waves 
Upon  the  pebbly  beach.  Then  Jim  looked  in  at  the  door  and 
called  Cynthia.  She  rose  quickly  and  went  out  to  him,  and  Naomi 
'Was  alone  with  her  father. 

This  was  the  opportunity  she  had  been  waiting  for.  After 
reading  Oswald's  letter  she  had  come  to  a  desperate  resolve.  These 
lofty  natures  have  a  touch  of  hardness  in  their  composition  some- 
times; a  sense  of  immunity  from  sin  and  weakness  makes  them 
stony-hearted  judges  of  erring  humanity.  Oswald's  wrongdoing 
had  awakened  that  latent  element  of  hardness  in  Naomi's  nature. 
She  thought  she  was  only  doing  her  duty  in  taking  desperate 
measures.  Or  was  it  jealousy  which  put  on  a  mask  and  called 
itself  justice  ?  She  took  the  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  and  looked 
at  her  father.     He  was  not  asleep,  only  rest  ing  with  closed  eyes. 

'  Father,'  said  Naomi,  in  a  low  voice,  '  here  is  a  letter  which 
has  come  to  me  by  accident,  and  which  I  think  you  ought  to  s. 
It  is  from  Oswald  to  your  wife.' 
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She  put  the  letter  into  his  hand  and  left  him ; 
await  the  issue  of  her  act. 


• 

fee  Sana  n  I 


Joshua  read  the  letter  slowly,  every  word  going  to  his  heart 
like  the  thrust  of  a  knife.  He  had  been  told  that  a  man  had 
addressed  a  confession  of  guilty  love  to  his  wife,  and  the  know- 
ledge that  this  thing  had  been  had  preyed  upon  him  like  a  cor- 
roding poison.  But,  even  in  all  he  had  suffered  since  Judith's 
revelation,  he  had  never  realised  the  greatness  of  the  wrong  as  he 
did  now  with  the  betrayer's  letter  in  his  hand,  the  audacious  con- 
fession deliberately  set  down  in  black  and  white. 

'He  dared  to  write  this  I'  he  muttered.  'He  dared — to  my 
wife  I  Oh,  God  !  how  low  she  must  bave  fallen  in  his  esteem  before 
he  wrote  this  letter.' 

Here  was  the  cruellest  sting.  Could  Oswald  bave  penned  this 
passionate  appeal  had  he  not  been  sure  of  a  hearing  ?  Did  not 
this  letter  imply  that  he  knew  himself  beloved  ?  Ay,  there  were 
the  abhorrent  words  burning  the  paper :  '  Our  mutual  love,  which 
is  our  mutual  sorrow  ! '  This  villain  made  very  sure  that  he  was 
loved.  Must  he  not  have  been  so  assured  before  he  dared  to  ask 
an  honest  woman  to  grant  him  a  secret  meeting  ? 

Joshua  Haggard  sat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  a  look  in 
those  dark  eyes  of  his — a  lurid  fire  under  black,  lowering  brow3 — 
which  would  have  struck  terror  to  the  hearts  of  his  admiring  flock 
could  they  have  seen  their  shepherd  in  his  lonely  agony.  What 
was  he  to  do — how  find  revenge  great  enough  for  this  gigantic 
wrong  ?  Revenge  was  not  the  thought  in  his  mind  ;  retribution, 
justice,  rather,  was  what  he  demanded.  He  felt  himself  like 
Orestes,  privileged,  nay  appointed,  to  slay.  The  furies  might  come 
afterwards,  but  in  this  present  hour  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
might  claim  this  man's  blood. 

That  gentlemanlike  institution,  the  duel,  was  in  full  force  in 
Joshua's  day.  Had  he  been  a  man  of  the  world,  nothing  would 
have  been  clearer  or  more  easy  than  his  course.  But  for  the 
shepherd  of  souls,  the  preacher  of  peace,  to  take  up  the  sword  ] 
Would  it  not  be  the  renunciation  of  those  principles  for  which  he 
had  lived  ?  How  often  from  his  pulpit  had  he  anathematised  the 
slayer  of  his  brother,  hurled  his  thunders  against  that  corrupt 
society  in  which  murder  could  be  deemed  honourable  ! 

He  eat  with  the  letter  in  his  hand,  and  all  was  dark  before  him. 
Could  he  ever  trust  his  wife  again  ? — believe  in  her  purity,  cherish 
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1  fond  and  almost  fatherly  pride  that  sweet  and  girlish  inno- 
cence, that  utter  ignorance  of  evil,  the  freshness  and  beauty  of 
life's  morning,  which  had  first  won  his  love  ?  Never  more ;  never 
more  I  His  Eve  had  gathered  the  fatal  fruit;  the  serpent  had 
lifted  his  venomous  crest  from  among  the  flowers ;  the  glory  of 
life's  paradise  had  faded.  Never  more  could  he  love,  or  worship, 
or  trust.  Henceforth  he  must  hold  her  loathly.  If  this  letter 
had  reached  her,  how  would  she  have  received  it  ?  Would  she 
have  listened  to  the  tempter's  pleading?  Would  she  have  stolen 
in  secret  to  meet  him,  to  hear  his  poisonous  vows,  to  pity  his  weak 
unmanly  lamentings  ? 

*I  should  like  to  know  that,'  he  said  to  himself;  'I  should 
like  to  know  how  she  would  have  answered  this  letter.' 

And  then  it  occurred  to  him  that  he  might  easily  put  her 
to  the  test.  The  seal  had  been  broken,  but  the  paper  round  it 
was  lint ' ivii.  It  would  be  easy  to  re-seal  the  letter,  making  the 
second  seal  just  a  little  larger  than  the  first.  And  Cynthia  would 
not  examine  the  outside  of  the  letter  too  closely. 

He  lighted  a  candle  and  re-sealed  the  violated  letter;  then 
paused  for  a  moment  or  so,  wondering  how  he  should  get  it 
conveyed  to  bis  wife.  'She  shall  rind  it  somewhere,'  he  thought. 
*  Her  guilty  conscience  will  tell  her  it  is  from  her  lover.  He  may 
have  written  to  her  before,  perhaps,  God  only  knows  the  great- 
ness of  her  sin — God  who  made  us,  and  knows  the  blackness  of 
out  unregenerate  hearts.  And  I  thought  that  there  could  be 
one  exempt — one  free  from  humanity's  universal  taint.  Fool,  fool, 
fool!' 

He  went  slowly  upstairs  to  the  bedchamber,  the  airy,  orderly 
room,  with  its  substantial  old-fashioned  furniture,  and  look  of 
homely  comfort — the  room  that  had  once  been  bis  father's.  There 
hang  the  old  grocer's  turnip-shaped  silver  watch  on  the  mahogany 
stand  upon  tho  mantelpiece,  ticking  with  as  lusty  a  beat  as  when 
its  sturdy  proprietor  carried  it  in  his  ample  drab-cloth  fob.  There 
were  the  samplers  which  testified  to  the  industry  and  skill  of  Joshua's 
mother  and  Joshua's  wife — the  pyramidal  apple-trees  innocent 
of  leaves— the  angular' figures  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  with 
a  curly  serpent  standing  on  tip-tail  between  tbem.  The  evening 
sun  shone  into  the  room,  and  glorified  the  gaudy  sunflowers  on  the 
chintz  bed  furniture,  and  glittered  on  1  he  brazen  bandies  of  Joshua's 
escritoire.  A  bowl  of  freshly-gathered  roses  and  carnations  on  the 
table  perfumed  all  the  room.  Joshua  knew  whose  busy  hand  bad 
plucked  the  flowers,  and  the  sight  of  them  smote  him  with  an 
aching  pain.  Ob,  wounded  heart,  for  which  every  new  thought  was 
a  new  torture ! 
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The  escritoire  stood  open,  and   there  was   '  The   Sorrows 
Werther,'  lying  where  he  bad  placed  it  after  his  long  night  of 
waking.     There  had  been  no  need  for  Cynthia  to  hide   the  book 
any  more.     It  had  told  its  story. 

Joshua's  sombre  glance  lighted  on  the  volume.  '  Accursed  book 
that  taught  them  to  sin ! '  he  exclaimed ;  '  they  might  never  have 
fathomed  the  wickedness  of  their  own  hearts  but  for  thee.' 

This  was  hard  upon  the  innocent  and  noble  Charlotte,  the  mis- 
guided but  generous  Werther. 

A  thought  full  of  bitterness  and  anger  came  into  Joshua's  mind 
as  he  looked  at '  Werther.'  He  would  put  Oswald's  letter  between 
the  leaves  of  that  detested  book.  She  would  find  it  there,  he  felt 
assured ;  the  book  was  her  own  love  story,  it  talked  to  her  of  her 
lover.  He  could  fancy  her  hanging  over  the  pages— sucking 
poisonous  sweetness  from  every  line.  Werther  and  Oswald  were, 
in  Joshua's  mind,  one. 

He  put  the  letter  in  the  book,  and  was  going  slowly  downstairs, 
when  he  stopped,  with  his  hand  upon  the  banisters,  and  pondered 
for  a  minute  or  so. 

The  thought  came  over  him  that  he  could  not  pray  with  bi» 
household,  or  teach,  or  exhort  them  to-night.     It  was  as  if  an  evil 
spirit  were  at  his  shoulder  forhiddiug  him  that  holy  and  familiar- 
exercise.     He  .felt  that  it  would  have  been  a  kind  of  profanatioi 
to  lay  his  hand  upon  the  Bible,  that  anchor  of  his  life,  which  h: 
never  before  seemed  insufficient  mooring  for  his  wind-driven  bark—- -  —• 

'  Not  to-night,'  he  muttered  to  himself — ■  not  to-night.' 

He  called  over  the  stairs  to  bis  daughter,  who  had  just  come  iiM— "J*1 
from  the  garden. 

'  Tell  your  aunt  to  read  a  chapter  and  a  psalm,  Naomi,'  he  said ;S  ' 
'  I  am  too  ill  to  come  downstairs  again  to-night.' 

Naomi  hurried  to  him,  full  of  apprehension. 

*  Dearest  father,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Can  I  do  anything  ?  can  I  '-9* 
get  you  anything  ?  ' 

Conscience  smote  her.  Why  had  she  afflicted  him  by  the  sight  — " 
of  that  wicked  letter  ?  It  would  have  been  better  to  have  taken  -*1 
it  to  Cynthia  and  spoken  words  of  Christian  reproof  and  warning.  — * 
Why  had  she  made  him,  her  dearest  upon  earth,  to  suffer? 

'No,  my  dear,  you  can  do  nothing.  It  is  the  mind  that  is 
at  ease,  not  the  body.  My  soul  is  too  dark  to  hold  communi 
with  her  God.     The  blow  has  been  heavy.* 

'  Dear  father,  it  was  so  wicked  of  me  to  show  you  the  letter — 
an  evil,  revengeful  act.  And,  after  all,  the  sin  may  not  be  bo  deep 
as  it  seems  to  us.  They  are  but  children — weak,  foolish,  easily  led 
astray.     Let  us  pity  and  forgive  them.' 
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*  I  may  come — some  day  when  I  am  old  and  doting — to  pity 
her.  I  can  never  forgive  him.'  He  put  his  daughter  aside,  went 
into  Ms  bedroom,  and  shut  the  door.  Naomi  dared  not  follow  him. 
She  went  slowly  downstairs,  greatly  troubled. 

It  is  one  thing  to  launch  the  thunderbolt,  and  another  to  surve; 
the  ruin  the  bolt  has  made. 

Joshua  Haggard  turned  his  face  to  the  wail  and  gave  himself 
tip  to  darkest  thoughts.  He  rose  soon  after  daybreak,  and  his  first 
look  wa3  directed  to  '  Wert  her.1  The  letter  was  gone.  Yes;  there 
was  nothing  now  between  the  pages  but  a  few  faded  rose-leavea, 
and  withered  fern  tendrils,  winch  marked  a  favourite  passage  here 
and  there. 

He  looked  from  the  book  to  his  wife,  lying  with  her  face  turned 
from  the  light,  and  one  round  white  arm,  dimpled  like  a  young 
child's,  thrown  above  her  head.  Was  she  Bleeping  placidly  with 
that  guilty  secret  in  her  breast,  or  only  pretending  to  sleep  ?  He 
could  not  tell. 

'  She  is  all  dissimulation,* he  thought, '  fairest  seeming,  sweetest 
show — bitter  as  ashes  within  1 ' 
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In  the  sultry  August  afternoon — earth  glorious  in  the  full 
power  of  the  sunshine— Oswald  Pentreath  went  up  to  Mat- 
herly  Common.  It  was  a  long  walk  and  a  hot  one,  but  in  this 
land  of  beauty  there  were  many  welcome  spots  of  shade — cool  lanes 
inadowed  by  tangled  greenery,  natural  arcades  of  oak  and  haw- 
thorn, wild  apple  and  elderberry,  from  which  he  could  look  out 
>n  the  glittering  sea,  almost  intolerable  in  its  sunlit  splendour. 
There  was  the  wood  to  cross ;  a  deep  and  cool  retreat,  where  inter- 
Woven  boughs  made  summer  days  seem  a  perpetual  even-song.  Only 
hexe  and  there  stole  a  shaft  of  vivid  light  through  the  beechei 
branches ;  while  here  and  there  the  ruddy  fur  of  a  squirrel  flashed 
like  a  flying  gioam  of  colour  through  the  gloom. 

Oswald  walked  slowly,  his  hands  clasped  behind  his  back,  giving 
himself  up  to  the  soft  influence  of  the  scene  and  hour,  and  think- 
ing of  Cynthia. 

Would  she  grant  bis  prayer?  Would  she  meet  him?  Love 
and  hope  said  yes — and  the  thought  of  the  meeting  was  rapture, 
though  despair  lay  beyond  it.  He  was  to  die  to-night — or  at  least 
ill  of  him  that  made  life  worth  having — but  be  was  to  be  happy 
first ;  pappy  for  the  briefest  flash  of  time  in  whic\i  \ie,  couVi.  V>\\ 
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her  in  his  arms  and  press  one  kiss  upon  her  innocent  brow, 
bless  her  and  leave  tier. 

The  thought  that  his  letter  might  reach  the  wrong  hands 
not  occurred  to  him.  He  had  seen  Cynthia  sitting  in  the  wil- 
derness, and  had  thrown  his  letter  almost  at  her  feet ;  Jim's  approach 
had  made  him  retreat  rather  suddenly,  but  it  had  never  struck 
him  that  Cynthia  might  not  see  the  letter  and  that  Jim  might. 

The  common  was  on  high  ground  rising  above  the  wood — a 
broad  tract  of  undulating  land  clothed  with  furze,  and  with  a  poo! 
of  water  here  and  there,  just  like  that  stretch  of  heath,  far  away, 
where  Joshua  Haggard  had  found  his  second  wife.  The  mines,  whose 
deserted  shafts  disfigured  this  billowy  expanse  of  golden  bloom, 
had  not  been  worked  since  Watt  first  applied  steam  to  mining. 
They  had  yielded  well  enough  in  their  day,  had  made  some  men  rich 
and  ruined  others ;  and  there  stood  the  ruined  engine-houses  witb 
their  tall  chimneys,  wide  apart  across  the  common,  like  sentinel 
towers  on  the  coast  of  a  golden  sea. 

Cynthia  was  there.  Oswald  found  her  sitting  on  a  yellow  bank 
at  the  base  of  the  abandoned  shaft,  sitting  with  a  book  open  in  her 
lap  trying  to  read.  She  started  up,  as  he  came  towards  her,  wiili 
a  frightened  look,  as  if  his  coming  had  been  a  surprise 
stood  before  him  very  pale  and  with  clasped  hands. 

'  Dearest,  best,  how  shall   I  thank  you  ? '  he  cried, 
bands  and  kissing  them  in  a  rapture  of  gratitude. 

*  Do  not  thank  me  at  all,  Oswald — indeed  I  am  afraid  I  have 
done  very  wrong  in  coming  ;  you  ought  not  to  have  asked  me,  you 
ought  never  to  have  come  back  to  Combhollow,  unless  it  was  in 
your  heart  to  be  true  to  Naomi.  Oh,  Oswald,  why  can  you  not 
love  her  as  she  deserves  to  he  loved,  as  you  did  once  love  hex? 
She  is  so  good,  so  noble,  like  my  dear  husband  in  all 
thoughts.  Why  cannot  your  heart  come  back  to  her  ? 
should  we  all  be  miserable  because  you  are  inconstant  ? ' 

The  poor  little  soul  had  come  here  to  say  this.     She  had 
with  a  clear  and  honest  purpose  in  her  mind — come  to 
wanderer  hack  to  the  path  of  duty. 

*  Can  a  man  help  bis  fate  ?  '  said  Oswald,  gloomily.     *  It 
fate   to  love  you.     I   shall   love   you  till  I  die.     But  don' 
frightened,  Cynthia  ;  I  will  be  the  cause  of  misery  to  none  of  you. 

I  am  going  to  America,  my  mind  is  quite  made  up  on  that  point.* 
'And  you  will  break  Naomi's  heart.     If  you   could 

change  in  her  since  you  left  us  you  could  not  help  being 
'  I  am  sorry.     My  soul  is  sick  with  its  burden  of  sorro' 

my  heart  cannot  go  back  to  Naomi,     It  never  was  hers. 

knew  what  love  meant  till  I  loved  you.     I  made  the  fatal 


rds  her,  mill 
3  to  her,  and 
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mistaking  affection  for  love.  I  am  sorry  for  ber;  sorry  that  I 
have  wronged  so  noble  a  creature ;  sorry  for  the  loss  of  that  peace- 
ful life  which  I  once  thought  to  share  with  her.  But  I  cannot  go 
back.  You  might  as  well  ask  me  to  be  a  child  again.  The  star 
of  my  manhood  shone  upon  me  when  I  saw  you.' 

'  I  wish  I  were  wiser,'  said  Cynthia,  sadly  ;  '  I  wish  I  could 
speak  as  I  feel  I  ought  to  speak ;  I  might  convince  you  then, 
perhaps.' 

'  Not  if  you  had  the  eloquence  of  Brougham  and  the  wisdom  of 
Bacon.  Naomi  and  I  are  parted  for  ever,  dearest,  and  at  her  own 
desire.  It  is  best  that  it  should  be  so.  Providence  has  been  good 
to  me  in  loosening  a  bond  that  would  have  made  two  lives  miser- 
able.' 

And  then  he  said  no  more  about  Naomi,  but  began  to  talk  of 
himself,  and  love,  and  fate,  and  parting,  and  despair.  Foolish 
words  that  have  been  said  so  often,  empty  breath  for  the  most 
part,  bearing  no  result  upon  this  earth  save  idle  sorrow  and 
wasted  tears,  yet  which  mean  so  much  for  the  speaker  and  the 
one  who  listens.  Cynthia  had  come  there  to  hear  no  such  pas- 
sionate complaints  and  protestations.  She  had  come,  intent  upon 
delivering  her  pious  lee ture— tal king  to  him  of  grace  and  redemp- 
tion, and  the  sacred  stream  which  washes  away  all  sin — and 
winning  him  back  to  duty  and  Naomi.  Yet  she  lingered  and 
heard  him.  It  was  the  last  time;  they  were  parting  for  ever. 
Who  should  blame  them  for  this  one  half-hour,  which  would  stand 
hereafter  like  a  chasm  in  the  life  of  each,  parting  youth  and  passion 
from  sober  age  and  duty  ?  It  could  matter  to  no  one  that  they 
had  met  thus  and  thus  parted. 

*  You  will  try  to  lead  a  good  life  ? '  pleaded  Cynthia,  when 
Oswald  had  told  his  pitiful  story— told  how  he  had  honestl 
striven  to  forget  her,  and  had  failed ; '  you  will  cling  to  the  cross? 
Oh,  let  me  think  when  you  are  far  away,  across  that  wide  cruel 
sea,  that  your  soul  is  safe,  that  you  are  one  of  the  elect — that  I 
shall  meet  you  where  the  seas  are  jasper,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Lamb  lights  the  shining  streets.  You  will  try  to  be  good, 
Oswald?     Promise  me  that ! ' 

'I  would  wear  raiment  of  camel's-hair  and  a  hempen  girdle 
for  thy  sake,  dearest.' 

'  Y'ou  will  go  to  chapel — church  is  so  cold  and  dull.  It  has  no 
awakening  power,  it  does  not  call  the  lost  home.  You  will  seek 
out  some  stirring  preacher,  like  Joshua,  and  let  him  lead  you  to  the 
sheltering  rock,  and  you  will  drink  the  living  water  and  be  saved.' 

Oswald  looked  down  at  the  fair  young  face,  lifted  to  his  with 
such  utter  earnestness ;  not  one  thought  of  earth  in  the  pleading 


soul — only  thorough  and  implicit  belief  in  something  higher  and 
better  than  earth,  a  prize  to  be  struggled  for  and  won.  In  the 
Greek  race  called  the  lampadrome,  in  which  the  runners  carried 
lighted  lamps  in  their  hands,  they  were  the  winners  who  reached  the 
goal  with  their  lamps  still  burning.  So  in  the  Christian  race,  the 
light,  once  quenched,  there  is  but  little  hope  for  the  runner.  It 
might  he  safely  said  of  Cynthia,  as  she  looked  up  at  her  lover  with 
truthful  innocent  eyes,  charging  him  to  be  thoughtful  for  eternity, 
that  her  lamp  still  burned  witli  purest,  light. 

Oswald  looked  down  at  her  through  a  mist  of  tears. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  for  your  sake  I  will  try  to  go  to  heaven, 
have  been  careless  of  these  things.  I  meant  to  let  Naomi  make 
me  a  Christian,  but  she  was  to  have  had  all  the  trouble.  But  for 
your  sake,  to  meet  you  hereafter  in  a  fairer  world,  to  see  this  dear 
face  again  shining  amidst  the  angel  faces,  I  will  struggle,  I  will 
strive  to  make  my  life  worthier  and  better  I 

'  God  bles3  and  comfort  you,  and  establish  you  in  well-doi 
said  Cynthia ;  '  and  now  good-bye.  I  must  not  stay  a  momi 
longer.     I  have  been  too  long  already.' 

She  looked  at  her  watch.  Four  o'clock,  and  she  had  tb 
miles  to  walk  before  five.  There  would  be  much  astonishmi 
and  questioning  if  she  was  not  punctual  in  her  appearance  at 
tea- table. 

'  You  will  let  me  walk  through  the  wood  with  you  ? ' 

'  No ;  what  would  be  the  use  ?     I  have  said  all  I  had  to  sa; 
It  would  onty  make  us  more  unhappy.' 

'  It  would  give  us  one  more  hour  together,'  said  Oswald- 
hour  in  paradise.' 

'The  Christian's  paradise  is  to  lie  reached  by  thornier 
than  those  through  Matcherly  Wood,'  answered  Cynthia,  with 
reproving  air.     '  Good-bye,  Oswald.' 

Her   earnestness   dominated   him,  weak  and  childish 
looked,  with  the  fair  hair  clustering  in   tiny  baby  curls  under  the 
shady  cottage  bonnet.     Very  soft  and  gentle,  but  very  firm  ab  the 
same  time  she  seemed,  in  her  simple  straightforwardness  of  pi 
pose ;  and  Oswald  obeyed  her. 

'  Since  it  must  be  so,  then,  good-bye,'  he  said,  gloomily. 
promised  that  I  would  he  content  with  a  brief  farewell,  such  aa 
condemned  criminals  have.  You  have  given  me  a  little  sermon 
into  the  bargain.  I  ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied.  Farewell, 
my  best  beloved ;  the  seas  will  roll  between  us  soon,  and  there  will 
be  nothing  left  for  me  but  the  picture  and  memory  of  to-day — 
nothing  but  the  dreams  that  haunt  my  pillow — the  sweet  uni 
presence  of  her  I  Jove,' 
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He  took  her  to  his  breast ;  she  having  no  more  force  to  resist 
those  circling  arms  than  a  lily  to  recoil  from  the  hand  that 
gathers  it ;  took  her  gently  and  solemnly  to  his  heart,  and  pressed 
his  lips  on  the  white  forehead.  It  was  a  long  and  fervent  kiss ; 
hut  if  there  was  passion  in  it,  that  passion  was  no  low  or  sensual 
feeling,  only  the  passion  of  a  great  love  and  a  deep  despair. 

'  Bless  you,  my  darling ! '  he  cried,  'God  Mess  you,  and  guard 
you,  and  make  all  days  and  paths  pleasant  and  peaceful  for  you, 
when  I  am  far  away.' 

And  so  they  parted — for  ever.  Unhappily,  there  was  one  who 
saw  the  lingering  meeting,  the  fond  embrace,  the  fervent  kiss,  but 
could  not  hear  the  words  that  went  with  them, 

Cbapteh  XXVII. 

'H  18  A  BASILISK  UNTO  JUKE  EYE.' 

Tbanquil  and  monotonous  days  hung  like  a  cloud  upon  the 
little  household  of  Combhollow.  The  daily  round  of  labour — of 
eating  aDd  drinking  in  a  spare  and  Spartan  fashion — of  praying 
and  preaching,  went  on  with  pitiless  regularity;  but  of  household 
joys  there  were  none,  of  family  love  but  little.  A  gloomy  change 
had  come  over  Joshua  Haggard.  He  was  still  the  enthusiastic 
apostle  of  Primitive  Methodism — a  man  ready  to  go  out  and 
preach  the  gospel  in  wild  and  barbarous  places,  to  be  the  bearer 
of  glad  tidings  to  those  who  despised  and  rejected  such  messengers, 
to  he  hooted  by  a  brutal  rabble,  if  need  were,  and  driven  from 
village  to  village  at  peril  of  his  life,  and  to  escape  from  his 
persecutors  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,  as  John  Wesley  did,  more 
than  once,  in  his  long  and  difficult  career.  He  was  ready  to 
«ndure  all  things.  Day  by  day  his  discourses  grew  more  fervid, 
Imt  alas  !  more  darkly  fraught  with  a  message  which  was  not  glad 
tidings — the  message  of  an  offended  and  an  avenging  God.  Christ, 
the  Saviour,  was  almost  excluded  from  the  preacher's  exhortations. 
"When  he  talked  of  man's  Redeemer  it  was  as  of  one  who  turned 
His  face  from  a  sinful  world,  in  which  there  were  very  few  to  be 
caved.  If  he  had  lived  in  that  awful  time  before  the  Deluge, 
when  all  the  earth  was  peopled  with  reprobates,  he  could  hardly 
have  been  more  despairing  of  humanity's  ultimate  destiny. 

His  flock  were  in  no  wise  offended  by  this  gloomy  view  of  their 
spiritual  condition,  although  it  implied  so  mean  an  opinion  of 
their  personal  merits  and  conduct.  The  more  vehemently 
threatening  Joshua  Haggard's  sermons  became,  the  more  eagerly 
tha  sinners  crowded  to  bear  him.  It  was  as  if  they  liked  to  hear 
themselves  upbraided  and  denounced.     Perhaps  everybody  a^  \ia 
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barbed  shaft  fly  straight  to  tie  gold  of  a  neighbour's  heart,  anc*  J 
did  not  feel  it  rankling  in  his  own.  When  Joshua  talked  of  th.  x. 
frivolity  and  extravagance  of  an  unregenerate  race,  Mrs.  Finte  - 
thought  of  Mrs.  Mivers's  last  new  bonnet,  which  was  clearly  s. 
superfluous  and  culpable  outlay;  such  bonnet  not  being  due  t»  :*"  t 
Mrs.  Mivers,  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  until  Advent  Sunday^.-»s; 
whereas  the  lady  had  flaunted  it  before  the  disapproving  eyee  o»c»  l 
the  flock  early  in  October.  If  Joshua  denounced  sensuality  an»*=Kn 
the  vile  indidgence  of  earthly  desires,  Mrs.  Fentelow's  thought  ^9  *^ 
flew  at  once  to  the  Polwhele  family,  who  were  known  to  have  ho  «t»  -«' 
suppers — squab  pies,  and  other  savoury  meats — every  night  in  th»-#ci-i 
week.  You  could  see  the  grease  oozing  out  of  their  complexion:  ^*c  ■ 
on  warm  Sunday  afternoons,  as  if  digestion  as  well  as  respiration <^»-c 
were  a  function  of  the  skin. 

From  the  day  when  he  gave  up  humanity  for  lost,  and  plainl-^X  »o 
told  them  bo,  Joshua's  popularity  increased  in  a  marked  degrees*^3^ 
The  darker  his  doctrine  grew,  the  better  his  congregation  liked  to*  ~"*"  ' 
hear  him.  It  was  not  milk  for  babes  which  they  wanted,  bur*-*'*1 
strong  meat  for  men  of  iron  thews  and  sinews,  and  women  wittt  -1*1 
vigorous  constitutions  and  masculine  strength  of  mind.  ThejC^^^J 
liked  to  hear  that  the  Devil  was  among  them,  at  their  shoulders.  ^*~*sj 
prompting  them  to  evil,  fighting  for  the  mastery  of  their  souk. 

'  I  can  see  him,  I  can  feel  his  presence,'  cried  Joshua,  in  ae»  a 
passion  of  despairing  ecstasy.     'He  is  among  us;  his  iiiilnjiuwW  Jfl 
breatli  burns  me  with  a  foretaste  of  eternal  tire  ;  his  whisper  biases^*-3 
in  my  ear  as  the  serpent's  hiss  stole  into  the  ear  of  Eve.     He  wil^t-  ' 
not  loose  his  hold.     He  is  fighting  for  the  possession  of  my  soul  r^**"^ 
he  is  striving  to  drag  me  down  into  the  pit.     What  shall  I  do  to  ■""* 
be  saved  ?     How  shall  I  win  the  fight  against  so  omnipotent  an  — — 
adversary — omnipotent   to   destroy— omnipotent   to   enthral   and 
enchain  souls?     He  wants  to  people  hell,  my  brethren.     He  is  not 
content  with  his  victory  over  willing  sinners  ;  the  profligates  and 
harlots  are  too  pitiful  a  prey  for  him  I     He  wants  to  have  the 
virtuous  man   in   his   net.     He  would  have  liked   to  get   John 
Wesley,  or  George  Whitefield,  or  William  Law.     He  tried  for 
them  as  he  is  trying  for  us.     He  is  a  fallen  angel  himself,  and   it 
pleases  him  to  entrap  men  of  high  estate — to  take  the  Christian 
in  his  toils — to  make  the  white  scarlet,  and  the  wool  like  unto 
blood.' 

Naomi  heard  and  shuddered.  Was  this  her  father  who  had 
preached  infinite  faith  in  God's  mercy,  in  Christ's  redeeming 
grace  ?  He  talked  now  as  if  mankind  were  abandoned  as  a  prey  to 
the  Evil  One,  with  no  guardian  and  champion  to  protect  and  save  ; 
no  all-merciful  Judge  to  adj  ust  the  balance ;  as  if  human  ity,  forgotten 
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by  God,  were  left  to  struggle  single-handed  against  the  devices  of 
the  Great  Enemy.  Of  our  ever-interceding  Redeemer,  of  guardian 
angels,  and  ministering  spirits,  and  saints  who  had  fought  and 
conquered,  Joshua  now  rarely  spoke.  He  described  a  world  given 
over  to  the  Prince  of  Darkness. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  change  which  Naomi  beheld  with  re- 
morsefid  grief,  believing  herself  in  somewise  to  blame  for  this 
gloomy  transformation.  In  his  home  as  well  as  in  his  pulpit  the 
minister  was  a  new  man.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  become  a 
domestic  tyrant.  He  interfered  with  no  one's  liberty  or  comfort ; 
bnt  he  sat  in  his  domestic  circle  like  a  statue ;  he  banished  all 
cheerfulness  by  his  silent  presence,  he  breathed  an  atmosphere  of 
gloom. 

Even  Judith  regretted  this  alteration  in  her  brother's  temper, 
though  she  had  been  apt  in  happier  days  to  think  him  far  too  easy 
and  indulgent  a  father.  She,  like  Naomi,  had  her  moments  of 
remorse,  thinking  the  change  her  work.  Better  perhaps  if  she 
had  held  her  tongue  about  that  foolish  young  man,  and  let  time  and 
Providence  cure  him  of  his  folly.  Naomi's  marriage  would  have 
been  a  feather  in  the  family  cap  ;  and  although  Miss  Haggard  had 
been  disposed  to  begrudge  her  niece  this  exaltation,  it  was  a  trial 
IB  MMfre  the  condolences  of  friends  whose  affected  sympathy  thinly 
disguised  their  inward  satisfaction.  Ye?,  taking  all  things  into 
consideration,  Judith  was  sorry  she  had  not  held  her  peace.  She 
had  acted  for  the  best,  of  course.  When  had  she  ever  d 
otherwise  ?     But  the  worst  had  come  of  it  instead  of  the  best, 

Cynthia  bore  her  cross  and  made  no  murmur,  and  had  neither 
kindness  nor  pity  from  any  one  except  James  Haggard,  who  thought 
it  a  hard  thing  that  his  pretty  young  stepmother  should  lead  so 
dreary  a  life.  She  had  not  even  the  business  and  the  delightful 
consciousness  of  increasing  profits  to  console  her ;  nor  the  power 
to  restore  exhausted  nature  with  a  surreptitious  handful  of  figs 
or  pudding-raisins  when  the  dinner  had  been  more  than  usually 
Spartan.  James  was  sorry  for  the  '  poor  little  woman,'  as  he  called 
her,  and  was  kind  to  her  always,  for  which  grace  she  rewarded 
him  with  heartfelt  affection. 

But  her  husband — the  teacher,  master,  and  friend,  whom  she 
had  loved  so  dearly,  reverenced  so  deeply,  and  to  whom,  even 
when  weak  enough  to  pity  and  return  Oswald's  romantic  passion, 
she  had  always  rendered  homage  and  affection — had  withdrawn 
his  favour  from  her ;  he  loved  her  no  longer ;  he  was  doubtless 
sorry  that  he  had  linked  himself  to  so  weak  and  useless  a 
creature. 

*  What  am  I  in  hia  life  ? '  she  asked  herself^  ia  dee^wk  &£- 
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spondency.  '  I  cannot  even  keep  his  house  for  him ;  others  do 
that,  I  sit  by  his  fireside  a  useless  intruder.  He  will  not  let  me 
share  in  his  higher  life  ;  if  I  ask  him  about  the  books  he  reads,  or 
talk  to  him  about  our  religion,  I  can  see  a  cold  and  disdainful 
sneer  upon  his  lip.  Sometimes  I  think  that  he  is  getting  to 
hate  me.' 

This  thought  was  poison.  Cynthia  searched  her  life  to  see  in 
what  article  of  it  she  had  offended  her  husband,  and  could  discover 
no  cause  for  his  anger.  That  she  had  erred  in  letting  Oswald  love 
her,  in  letting  her  heart  go  out  to  him,  she  knew,  and  had  re- 
pented of  her  sin  with  many  tears  ;  and,  having  hidden  the  sinner 
an  eternal  farewell,  deemed  that  error  a  thing  of  the  past,  repented 
of,  and  in  somewise  atoned.  She  did  not  believe  that  jealousy  was 
the  cause  of  her  husband's  estrangement.  Jealousy  was  allied  to 
love,  and  her  great  fear  was  that  Joshua  hated  her.  She  did  not 
know  that  there  is  a  kind  of  jealousy,  and  that  which  has  its  root 
in  the  deepest  love,  which  puts  on  the  garb  of  hate,  and  has  not 
seldom  culminated  in  murder— such  jealousy  as  made  Othello 
strike  Desdemona  before  the  Venetian  emissaries,  the  passion  of 
strong  natures. 

She  endured  her  husband's  unkindness  with  a  sweet  submis- 
sion which  might  have  softened  a  sterner  temper  than  Joshua's, 
and  would  assuredly  have  melted  him  but  for  the  corroding 
influence  of  a  sleepless  jealousy — jealousy  of  the  past — jealousy 
of  a  ghost — for  the  departed  Oswald  was  nothing  more  than  a 
shade. 

Joshua  had  said  no  word  to  his  daughter  about  Oswald's  letter. 
All  through  that  day  on  which  Cynthia  went  to  Matcher  ly  Com- 
mon, Naomi  had  been  full  of  anxiety  and  fear.  How  woidd  her 
father  act  ?  Would  his  anger  against  Oswald  take  any  violent 
shape  1  That  was  assuredly  a  contingency  to  he  dreaded,  an  evil 
she  had  not  foreseen  when  she  gave  Joshua  the  letter.  But  pas- 
sion is  fatally  blind.  The  harm  being  done,  she  could  see  the 
possible  danger  plainly  enough. 

All  through  the  long  summer  day  she  was  restless  and  watch- 
ful, fearing  she  knew  not  what,  or,  rather,  not  daring  to  tell  her- 
self what  she  feared.  The  morning  went  by  very  quietly :  Cynthia 
sitting  in  the  parlour,  sewing  ;  Naomi  busy  about  her  usual  house- 
hold labours.  She  went  in  and  out  of  the  parlour  a  good  many 
times,  and  always  found  Cynthia  in  the  same  attitude,  working 
assiduously  at  that  fine  stitching  which  would  have  tried  older 
eyes, 

Had  Joshua  spoken  to  bis  wife  about  the  letter  ? 

Yes.     Naomi  thoi  *ag  one  bright  sp< 
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suppressed.  Once  when  Naomi  spoke  to  her  she  answered  ab- 
sently. She  must  know  something  about  the  letter,  Naomi 
thought. 

After  dinner,  Cynthia  went  up  to  her  bed-room,  and  came 
down  again  five  minutes  afterwards  with  her  bonnet  on.  It  was 
a  busy  afternoon  in  the  shop.  Aunt  Judith  aud  Jim  had  returned 
to  tJieir  duties,  and  Joshua  had  gone  out.  There  was  only  Naomi 
in   the  parlour,  when  Cynthia  came  down  ready  for  her  walk. 

'  I  am  going  for  a  long  walk,  Naomi,"  she  said.  '  I  shall  be 
home  by  tea-time.' 

There  was  no  fear  of  Naomi  offering  to  accompany  her  step- 
mother. They  bad  not  walked  together  since  Oswald  Pentreath's 
departure.     Day  by  day  the  gulf  bad  been  widening. 

This  walk  of  Cynthia's  set  Naomi  wondering.  Could  she  be 
gone  to  meet  Oswald  ?  That  seemed  of  all  things  most  unlikely. 
Joshua  had  the  letter ;  it  was  Joshua  who  would  keep  the  appoint- 
ment. And  then,  oh  God  !  who  would  tell  what  might  be  the  issue  of 
tlie   meeting! 

INaomi  went  about  the  house  and  the  garden  like  a  wandering 
spirit  for  the  next  hour,  and  then  it  seemed  to  her  that  this 
s««f>ense  was  beyond  endurance ;  she  must  follow  her  father  to  the 
old  shaft — she  made  very  sure  that  he  had  gone  there — she  must 
*-*^  an  the  spot  or  near  it,  whatever  harm  was  to  come.  Ob,  why 
^d  she  given  him  that  shameful  letter?  Blind  and  wicked  rage 
w**i<;h  prompted  so  wild  an  act! 

*Did  I  want  to  make  my  father's  life  miserable,  or  to  bring 

ev*l    upon  Oswald?'  she  cried.     '  Yes,  I  was  wicked  enough  for 

ar*ything  yesterday;  I  was  mad  with  anger  and  jealousy.'    She  put 

ODi       her  bonnet,  and  went  out,  unseen  even  by   Sally,  who   was 

^^-sling  in  the  cool  brick-floored  hack  kitchen.  The  sun  was  blazing 

y^I^^^n  the  neat  little  town.    The  white  houses  were  of  a  dazzling 

^ri^>htness,  the  sweet-williams  and  red  roses  shone  like  spots   of 

rxp^,  the  ruddy  glow   of  the  forge  looked  pale  against  the  sun- 

Blojy.     Naomi  took  no  heed  of  the  heat ;  she  walked  rapidly  to  the 

^^i  of  the  lane  that  led  to  Matcherly  and  then  ran  along  the 

sl*-**.ded  narrow  way  till  she  came  to  the  edge  of  the  wood.     Here 

6r*«s  paused  for  a  little,  breathless  and  exhausted.    They  would  be 

^^SQing  homewards  by  this  time,  she  thought,     Cynthia  and  Oswald, 

*c*'  <3  he  who  had  gone  perhaps  to  watch  their  meeting— or  to  disturb 

""—        She  might  come  face  to  face  with  her  false  lover.     Her  heart 

'*i'*it  wildly  at  the  thought. 

There  was  one  central  path  through  the  wood,  a  clearly  defined 
c^*-^:tle  track,  which,  she  felt  assured,  would  be  taken   by  any 
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going  in  the  direction  of  the  old  Bhaft.  It  was  easy  to 
broad  grassy  track  by  a  narrow  footway  that,  wound  through 
underwood,  and  among  the  smooth  silvery  beech  boles 
rugged  greenish  grey  oak  trunks.  The  path  ran  like  a  thread 
through  the  bracken.  By  this  narrow  way  Naomi  went  swiftly, 
till  she  came  to  the  rising  ground  that  sloped  upwards 
Matcherly  Common.  Here  she  chose  her  post  of  espial  behind 
sturdy  old  oak,  boarded  with  grey  lichen,  and  half  strangled 
ivy — a  Methuselah  of  trees,  from  which  time  had  lopped  limb  ai 
limb,  but  which  still  held  numerous  arms  aloft,  like  a  woodland 
Briar eus,  and  seemed  to  threaten  or  denounce  surrounding 
Nature.  So  one  might  fancy  some  prophetic  Druid  transformed 
into  a  tree,  dumbly  prophesying  evil  to  come  upon  the  earth. 

Sheltered  by  this  broad  trunk,  which  stood  waist,  high  in 
hawthorn  and  bracken,  Naomi  waited  to  see  her  father  and  Oswald 
pass  by  and  to  be  assured  that  all  was  well  with  them.  They  would 
hardly  fail  to  return  by  the  cattle  track ;  it  was  the  only  direct 
path  to  Combhollow,  and  on  either  side  the  underwood  i 
thick  and  wild  for  the  perambulation  of  anything  hut  the 
and  feathered  inhabitants  of  the  forest- 
She  waited  for  what  seemed  a  long  and  weary  time;  then, 
little  after  four  o'clock,  she  saw  Cynthia  go  by,  walking  slowly. 
She  was  very  pale,  and  the  white  wan  cheeks  bore  fahe  tads  i'f 
tears:  but  she  had  a  resigned  look,  as  of  one  whose  soul  is  not  lost 
to  peace. 

'She  has  been  to  meet  him,' thought  Naomi.  'And  yet  she 
does  not  look  like  a  shameless  sinner.'  Then  Naomi  began  to 
pray  that  Joshua  might  not  have  seen  that  clandestine  unholy 
meeting — that  he  might  have  been  spared  the  temptation  to  any 
evil  act. 

The  time  she  had  to  wait  for  her  father's  coming  hung  heavily, 
so  great  hud  become  that  burden  of  nameless  dread.  Yet  it  was 
but  half  an  hour  after  Cynthia  had  gone  by  that  her  husband  came 
slowly  along  the  forest  glade,  and  passed  within  a  yard  of  the  tree 
behind  which  his  daughter  was  watching. 

She  rose  as  he  approached,  and  stood  leaning  against  ihe  bulky 
old  trunk,  gazing  at  her  father's  face  as  she  had  never  looked 
before  at  anything  under  God's  heaven.  Never  had  any  other 
spectacle  so  thrilled,  so  frozen  her  l>eing,  as  this  one  view  of  a 
familiar  countenance.  To  have  looked  in  the  face  of  the  dead 
would  have  been  less  awful. 

White  to  the  lips,  and  with  big  drops  of  sweat  upon  brow  and 
cheek,  the  mouth  rigid,  the  dark  eyes  almost  hidden  under  the 
lowering  brows — Joshua,  the  Christian  preacher,  the  man  sure 
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election  and  grace,  passed  under  the  flickering  tights  and  shadows ; 
like  some  horrible  vision  of  sin  and  vengeance,  passed,  and 
was  gone.  Naomi  le:med  against  the  tree,  her  hands  clasped,  her 
eyes  gazing  at  the  empty  air,  the  shaft  of  afternoon  sunlight  upon 
which  a  million  atoms,  each  a  life,  danced  and  sparkled;  yet  still 
seeing  that  blanched  and  awful  face — the  face  of  a  man  who  bad 
come  straight  from  some  hideous  death-scene ;  the  face  of  a  man 
biudened  with  the  secret  of  a  crime. 

*  Oh,  God ! '  cried  Naomi,  with  an  overmastering  despair, 
'why  didst  thou  create  us,  predestined  sinners,  judged,  doomed 
before  we  were  horn  I  The  best  of  ua,  the  most  earnest,  the  truest, 
the  noblest,  given  over  a  prey  to  the  Evil  One !  My  father,  even 
my  father,  lowest,  blackest  of  sinners  I ' 

She  stood  in  the  same  attitude,  supported  by  the  mossy  trunk; 
stood  as  in  a  trance,  and  saw  the  sunlight  dip  lower  behind  the 
black  branches  and  change  from  gold  to  rose,  from  rose  to  crimson, 
from  deepest  red  to  tenderest  purple.  She  watched  these  changes 
in  a  kind  of  semi-consciousness  and  a  strange  feeling  of  uncertainty 
as  to  her  own  identity ;  this  Naomi  Haggard  leaning  against  a  tree 
seeming  to  her — the  actual  entity— to  be  a  forlorn  and  stricken 
creature  sorely  to  be  pitied.  She  pitied  herself  and  was  sorry  for 
herself  with  a  half-scorn  fill  compassion.  And  so  she  waited, : 
dreamy  watchfidness,  till  nature  gave  way  and  she  sank,  worn  out, 
iuto  a  heap  at  the  foot  of  the  tree. 

Here,  faint  and  exhausted  but  not  unconscious,  she  still 
watched,  till  thick  night  came  down  upon  the  wood,  and  she  heard 
the  owls  hooting  and  saw  the  rabbits  running  within  a  few  feet  of 
her  resting-place.  Only  when  the  darkness  closed  round  her  did 
she  rise  and  go  home,  too  familiar  with  the  wood  to  lose  her  way 
even  in  the  deep  shadow  of  a  woodland  night-scene.  She  went 
homeward  slowly,  caring  little  who  might  question  or  wonder  at 
her  absence. 

And  in  all  the  time  of  her  watch  she  bad  not  seen  Oswald 
Pentreath  go  by. 

{To  U  continntd.) 
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8UAY  with  me,  Poesy !  playmate  of  childhood  I 

Friend  of  my  manhood !  delight  of  my  youth ! 
Boamer  with  me  over  valley  and  wild  wood, 

Searching  for  loveliness,  groping  for  Truth  ! 
Stay  with  me,  dwell  with  me,  spirit  of  Poesy ; 

Dark  were  the  world  if  thy  bloom  should  depart ; 
Glory  would  cease  in  the  sunlight  and  starlight, 

Freshness  and  courage  would  fade  from  my  heart* 

11. 

Stay  with  me,  comfort  me,  now  more  than  ever, 

When  years  stealing  over  me  lead  me  to  doubt 
If  men,  ay !  and  women,  are  all  we  believed  them 

When  we  two  first  wandered  the  green  earth  about  t 
Stay  with  me,  strengthen  me,  soother,  adorner, 

Lest  knowledge,  not  wisdom,  should  cumber  my  brain 
And  tempt  me  to  sit  in  the  chair  of  the  scorner, 

And  say,  with  sad  Solomon,  all  things  are  vain  ! 

in. 
Stay  with  me,  lend  me  thy  magical  mirror, 

Show  me  the  darkness  extinguished  in  light ; 
Show  me  to-day's  little  triumph  of  Error, 

Foiled  by  to-morrow's  great  triumph  of  Eight  I 
Stay  with  me — nourish  me — robe  all  creation 

In  colours  celestial  of  amber  and  blue ; 
Magnify  littleness — glorify  commonness — 

Pull  down  the  false,  and  establish  the  true ! 

IV. 

Stay  with  me,  Poesy  !     Let  me  not  stagnate  ! 

Despairing  with  fools,  or  believing  with  knaves, 
That  men  must  be  either  the  one  or  the  other, 

Victors  or  victims — oppressors  or  slaves  I 
Stay  with  me,  cling  to  me,  while  there  is  life  in  me  I 

Lead  me,  assist  me,  direct  and  control ! 
Be  in  the  shade  what  thou  wert  in  the  sunshine, 

Source  of  true  happiness — light  of  my  soul ! 

CHARLES  MACKAT. 
June,  1876.        ] 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND   OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BY    CHARLES   KEADE. 

4.  StamBmV  Heap. 

NEAR  Newcastle  is  Sandy-ford  bridge,  thirty-sis  feet  above  the 
river,  which,  like  many  Northern  streams,  is  seldom  quite 
full,  but  flows  in  a  channel,  with  the  rocky  bed  bare  on  each  side  : 
an  ugly  bridge  to  look  up  to  ;  or  to  look  over,  driving  by. 

In  Scotland  and  the  North  of  Englaud,  when  our  wise  ancestors 
got  hold  of  so  dizzy  aud  daugerous  a  place,  they  made  the  most  of 
it ;  with  incredible  perversity  they  led  the  approach  to  such  a 
bridge  either  down  a  steep,  or  nearly  at  right  angles.  They 
carried  Sandy-ford  lane  up  to  the  bridge  on  the  rectangular  plan, 
and  thereby  secured  two  events,  which  were  but.  the  natural  result 
of  their  skill  in  road-making,  yet,  taken  in  conjunction,  have 
other  claims  to  notice. 

At  a  date  I  hope  some  day  to  ascertain  precisely,  but  at  present 
I  can  only  say  that  it  was  very  early  in  the  present  century,  a 
young  gentleman,  called  Lambert,  was  run  away  with  by  his 
horse ;  the  animal  came  tearing  down  Sandy-ford  lane,  and, 
thanks  to  ancestral  wisdom  aforesaid,  charged  the  bridge  with  such 
momentum  and  impetus  that  he  knocked  a  slice  of  tbe  battlement, 
and  half  a  ton  of  masonry,  into  tbe  air,  and  went  down  after  it 
into  the  river,  with  his  rider. 

The  bone  was  killed;  Mr.  Lambert,  though  shaken,  was  not 
seriously  injured  by  this  awful  leap.  The  masonry  was  repaired  ; 
and,  to  mark  tbe  event,  these  words,  'Lambejit's  Leap,'  were 
engraved  on  the  new  coping-stone.  The  road  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  happy  angle. 

December  5,  1832,  about  11,  forenoon,  Mr.  John  Nicholson,  of 
Newcastle,  a  student  in  surgery,  was  riding  in  Sandy-ford  lane. 
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His  horse  ran  away  with  him,  and,  being  unable  to  take  the  sharp 
turn  for  such  cases  made  and  provided,  ran  against  the  battlement 
of  the  bridge.  It  jRRft&sted  this  time,  and  brought  the  horse  to  his 
knees ;  but  the  arilSftal,  being  now  thoroughly  terrified,  rose  and 
actually  leaped,  or  scrambled,  over  the  battlement,  and  fell  into 
the  rocky  bed  below,  carrying  away  a  single  coping-stone,  viz., 
the  stone  engraved  '  Lambert's  Leap.'  That  stone  was  broken  to 
pieces  by  the  fall ;  the  poor  young  man  was  so  cruelly  injured  that  he 
never  spoke  again ;  he  died  at  seven. o'clock  that  evening — but  the 
horse  was  so  little  the  worse,  and  so  tamed  by  the  fall,  that  he  was 
at  once  ridden  into  Newcastle  for  assistance. 

The  reversed  fates  of  the  two  animals,  and  the  two  incidents 
happening  within  an  inch  of  each  other,  have  earned  them  a  place 
in  this  collection. 

Richardson's  '  Local  Historian's  Table  Book '  relates  the  second 
leap,  and  refers  to  the  first,  which  is  also  authenticated. 
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Men's  lives  have  been  sometimes  taken,  sometimes  saved, 
by  other  animals,  in  ways  that  sound  incredible  until  the  details 
are  given. 

Here  is  a  list  that  offers  a  glimpse  into  the  subject,  nothing 
more: 

1 .  Several  ships  and  crews  destroyed  by  fish. 

2.  Two  ships  and  crews  saved  by  fish. 

3.  One  crew  saved  by  a  dog. 

4.  Many  men  killed  by  dogs,  and  many  saved. 

5.  Many  men  killed  by  horses,  and  many  saved* 
0.  Men  killed,  and  saved,  by  rats. 

7.  Man  killed  by  a  dead  pig. 

8.  Woman  saved  from  death  by  a  live  pig. 

9.  Man  saved  by  fowls. 

10.  Ditto  by  a  crocodile. 

11.  Ditto  by  a  lady-bird. 

12.  One  man  executed  by  the  act  of  a  horse. 

1 3.  Crows  leading  to  the  execution  of  murderers.- 

14.  A  man's  life  saved  by  an  ape. 

15.  Ditto  by  a  bear. 

16.  Ditto  by  a  fox. 

Some  of  these  sound  like  riddles,  and  are  at  least  as  well  worth 
mizzling  over  as  acrostics  and  conundra* 


* 
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I  will  leave  the  majority  to  rankle  in  my  reader,  and  rouse  his 

enrio-ity.  But  I  feel  he  is  entitled  to  some  immediate  proof 
fahgt  t  1 1  - ■  whole  list  is  not  a  romance;  so  I  will  relate  8  and  9,  by 
way  of  specimen. 

And  here  let  me  premise  that,  as  a  general  rule,  I  exclude 
from  this  collodion  all  those  wonderful  stories  about  animals, 
which  are  found  only  in  books  specially  devoted  to  that  subject. 
Those  writers  are  all  theorists :  men  with  an  amiable  bias  in 
favour  of  the  inferior  animals.  This  tempts  them  to  twist  and 
exaggerate  facts,  and  even  to  repeat  stale  falsehoods,  which  have 
gone  the  round  for  years,  but  never  rested  on  the  evidence  of  an 

iVv-ullH'--.-. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  some  plain  man,  who  has  no  theory, 
Writes  down  a  story  at  the  time,  and  on  the  spot,  and  sends  it  off 
to  a  newspaper  or  other  chronicle  of  current  events,  where  it  lies 
open  to  immediate  contradiction,  then  wc  are  on  the  terra  Jirma 
of  history. 

Example. — Hero  is  a  letter  written  on  the  spot,  and  at  the 
time,  to  a  newspaper,  and  transferred  from  that  newspaper  to  the 
'Annual  Register  ' : — 

Extract  of  a  Letter  from  Nottingham. 

Jununi'j  Q,  1761. 
On    Tuesday   sennight   Sir.   Hall's   servant   of  Beckingham, 
returning  from  market,  and   finding  the  boat  at   Gainsborough 
putting  off  from  shore  full  of  people,  was  so  rash  and  imprudent 
i  no  worse  of  it)  as  to  leap  his  horse  into  the  boat,  and  with 
*  mlence  of  the  tall  drove  the  poor  people  and  their  horses 
rther  side,  which  instantly  carried  the  boat  into  the  middle 
of  the  stream  and  overset  it. 

Imagine  you  see  the  unfortunate  sufferers  all  plunging  in 
deep  an.)  rapid  river,  culling  out  for  help  and  struggling  for  life. 
It  was  all  horror  and  confusion  ;  and  during  this  situation  the 
1  :  was  despatched,  which  assured  us  that  out  of  eighty 
loul*  only  five  1.1-  six  were  ^aved.  By  a  second  account  we  were 
told  that  there  were  only  thirty  cm  board,  but  that  out  of  theee 
Jhow  twenty  had  been  drowned.  Thiswasfor  Fome  time  believed 
td  I..'  (lie  truest  account ;  but  I  have  the  pleasure  to  beai  by  a 
third  account,  that  many  of  those,  who  were  supposed  to  I  e  ! 0  :, 
■EM  been  taken  up  alive;  some  of  them  at  a  gnat  distance  from 
the  ferry  ;  and  that  no  more  than  six  are  missing,  though  numbers 
wire  brought  i"  life  with  difficulty.  It  was  happy  for  them  that 
»o  many  horses  were  on  board,  as  all  who  had  time  to  lay  hold  of 
or  a  horse's  tail,  were  brought  safe  to  shore. 
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A  poor  man,  who  had  a  basket  of  fowls  upon  his  arm,  was 
providentially  buoyed  up  till  assistance  could  be  had,  and  he, 
after  many  fruitless  attempts,  was  at  last  taken  up  alive,  though 
senseless,  at  a  distance  of  four  hundred  yards  from  the  ferry. 

A  poor  woman  who  had  bought  a  pig,  and  had  tied  one  end  of 
a  string  round  its  foot  and  the  other  round  her  own  wrist,  was 
dragged  safe  to  land  in  this  providential  manner. 

Observe— I  am  better  than  my  word ;  for  I  have  thrown  you 
in  the  circumstance  that  the  horses  saved  the  rest :  certainly  in 
this  particular  business  the  lord  of  the  creation  does  not  show 
that  vast  superiority  to  the  brutes  which  he  assumes  in  some  of 
his  sculptures  and  nearly  all  his  writings ;  Butler's  '  Analogy'  in- 
cluded. The  animal  that  makes  the  mischief  by  his  folly  is  a 
man :  the  animals  that  prove  incompetent  to  save  their  own  lives  are 
the  men.  All  the  other  animals  in  the  boat,  down  to  the  very 
pig,  turn  to  and  pull  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  creation  out  of  the 
mess  one  of  these  peerless  creatures  had  plunged  them  all  into. 
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If  it  were  permitted  to  men  to  select  a  sign  whereby  they 
should  know  that  a  message  came  from  the  Supreme  Being,  pro- 
bably the  man  of  science  would  select  for  the  sign  the  communica- 
tion of  some  scientific  fact  beyond  the  knowledge  of  the  day,  but 
admitting  of  being  readily  put  to  the  test.  The  evidence  thus 
obtained  in  favour  of  a  revelation  would  correspond  in  some  sense 
to  that  depending  on  prophecies ;  but  it  would  be  more  satisfactory 
to  men  having  that  particular  mental  bent  which  is  called  the 
scientific.  Whether  this  turn  of  mind  is  inherent  or  the  result  of 
training,  it  certainly  leads  men  of  science  to  be  more  exacting 
in  considering  the  value  of  evidence  than  any  men,  except,  perhaps, 
lawyers.  In  the  case  of  the  student  of  science,  St.  Paul's  statement 
that  *  prophecies  '  '  shall  fail '  has  been  fulfilled,  whereas  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  evidence  from  'knowledge'  would  in  like  manner 
1  vanish  away.'  On  the  contrary,  it  would  grow  stronger  and 
stronger,  as  knowledge  from  observation,  from  experiment,  and  from 
calculation  continually  increased.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this 
has  happened  with  such  uuasi-scientific  statements  as  have  actually 
been  associated  with  revelation.  If  we  regard  St.  Paul's  reference 
to  knowledge  as  relating  to  such  statements  as  these,  then  nothing 
could  he  more  complete  than  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prediction, 
'  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease ;  whether  there  he  knowledge,  it  shall 
vanish  away.'  The  evidence  from  prophecies  fails  for  the  exact 
ipquirer,  who  perceives  the  doubts  which  exist  (among  the  most 
earnest  believers)  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the  prophetic 
words,  and  even  in  some  cases  as  to  whether  prophecies  have  been 
long  since  fulfilled  or  relate  to  events  still  to  come.  The  evidence 
from  'tongues'  has  ceased,  and  those  are  dust  who  are  said  to 
have  spoken  in  strange  tongues.  The  knowledge  which  was  once 
thought  supernatural  has  utterly  vanished  away.  Put  if,  in  the 
ages  of  faitb,  some  of  the  results  of  modern  scientific  research  had 
been  revealed,  as  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  the  gswA.  \«\xv4\\iv* 
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of  the  conservation  of  energy,  or  the  wave  theory  of  light,  or  if  some 
of  the  questions  which  still  remain  for  men  of  science  to  solve  had 
been  answered  in  those  times,  the  evidence  for  the  student  of 
science  would  have  been  irresistible.  Of  course  he  will  be  told 
that  even  then  he  would  have  hardened  his  heart ;  that  the  inquiry 
after  truth  tending  naturally  to  depravity  of  mind,  he  would  reject 
even  evidence  based  on  his  beloved  laws  of  probability ;  that  his 
4 wicked  and  adulterous  generation  seeketh  "in  vain"  after  a 
sign,'  and  that  if  he  will  not  accept  Moses  and  the  prophets, 
neither  would  he  believe  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.  Still  the 
desire  of  the  student  of  science  to  base  his  faith  on  convincing 
evidence  (in  a  matter  as  important  to  him  as  to  those  who  abuse 
him)  does  seem  to  have  something  reasonable  in  it  after  all. 
The  mental  qualities  which  cause  him  to  be  less  easily  satisfied 
than  others,  came  to  him  in  the  same  way  as  his  bodily  qualities ; 
and  even  if  the  result  to  which  his  mental  training  leads  him  is  as 
unfortunate  as  some  suppose,  that  training  is  not  strictly  speaking 
so  heinously  sinful  that  nothing  short  of  the  eternal  reprobation 
meted  out  to  him  by  earthly  judges  can  satisfy  divine  justice.  So 
that  it  may  be  thought  not  a  wholly  unpardonable  sin  to  speak  of 
a  sign  which,  had  it  been  accorded,  would  have  satisfied  even  the 
most  exacting  student  of  science.  Apart,  too,  from  all  question  of 
faith,  the  mere  scientific  interest  of  divinely  inspired  communica- 
tions respecting  natural  laws  and  processes  would  justify  a  student 
of  science  in  regarding  them  as  most  desirable  messages  from  a 
being  of  superior  wisdom  and  benevolence.  If  prophecies  and 
tongues,  why  not  knowledge,  as  evidence  of  a  divine  mission  ? 

Such  thoughts  are  suggested  by  the  claim  of  some  religious 
teachers  to  the  possession  of  knowledge  other  than  that  which  they 
could  have  gained  by  natural  means.  The  claim  has  usually  been 
quite  honest.  The  teacher  of  religion  tests  the  reality  of  his 
mission  in  simple  a  priori  confidence  that  he  has  such  a  mission, 
and  that  therefore  some  one  or  other  of  the  tests  he  applies  will 
afford  the  required  evidence.  To  one,  says  St.  Paul,  is  given 
the  word  of  wisdom ;  to  another,  the  word  of  knowledge ;  to 
another,  faith ;  to  another,  the  gift  of  healing ;  to  another,  the 
working  of  miracles  ;  to  another,  prophecy  ;  to  another,  the  discern- 
ing of  spirits ;  to  another,  divers  kinds  of  tongues :  and  so  forth.  If 
a  man  like  Mahomet,  who  believes  in  his  mission  to  teach,  finds 
that  he  cannot  satisfactorily  work  miracles — that  mountains  will 
not  be  removed  at  his  bidding — then  some  other  evidence  satisfies 
him  of  the  reality  of  his  mission.  Swedenborg,  than  whom, 
perhaps,  no  more  honest  man  ever  lived,  said  and  believed  that  to 
him  had  been  granted  the  discerning  of  spirits,     4  It  is  to  be  ob- 
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served,'  he  said,  'that  a  man  may  be  instructed  by  spirits  and  angels 
if  bis  interiors  be  so  open  as  to  enable  him  to  speak  and  be  in 
company  with  them,  for  man  in  his  essence  is  a  spirit,  and  is  with 
spirit*  as  to  his  interiors ;  so  that  he  whose  interiors  are  opened  by 
the  Lord  may  converse  with  them,  as  man  with  man.  This  jiriri- 
iege  I  have  enjoyed  daily  now  for  twelve  years' 

It  indicates  the  fulness  of  Swedenborg's  belief  in  this  privilege 
that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  describe  what  the  spirits  taught  him  re- 
specting matters  which  belong  rather  to  science  than  to  faith; 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  probably  he  supposed  there  was 
■  □ mil  reason  for  believing  that  his  statements  could  ever  be  tested 
l>y  the  results  of  scientific  research.  The  objects  to  which  his 
ipiritual  communications  related  were  conveniently  remote.  I  do 
t mt  say  this  as  desiring  for  one  moment  to  suggest  that  he  pur- 
posely selected  those  objects,  and  not  others  which  might  be  more 
readily  examined.  He  certainly  believed  in  the  reality  of  the  com- 
xnunications  he  described.  But  possibly  there  is  some  law  in  tilings 
-v  Monary,  corn's ponding  to  the  law  of  mental  operation  with  regard 
to  scientific  theories ;  and  as  the  mind  theorises  freely  about  a 
subject  little  understood,  but  cautiously  where  many  facts  hnvo 
ascertained,  so  probably  exact  knowledge  of  a  subject  prevents 
the  operation  of  those  illusions  which  are  regarded  as  supernatural 
communications.  It  is  iu  a  dim  light  only  that  the  active  imagina- 
tion pictures  objects  which  do  not  really  exist ;  in  the  clear  light 
of  day  they  can  no  longer  be  imagined.     So  it  is  with  mental 


Probably  there  is  no  subject  more  suitable  in  this  sense  for 
t  In'  \  isiunary  than  that  of  life  in  other  worlds.  It  has  abrajs  had 
an  attraction  fur  imaginative  minds,  simply  because  it  is  en- 
wrapped in  so  profound  a  mystery ;  and  there  has  been  little  to 
restrain  the  fancy,  because  so  little  is  certainly  known  of  the 
phv~ic;d  condition  of  other  worlds.  Recently,  indeed,  a  somewhat 
sudden  and  severe  chuck  has  been  placed  on  the  liveliness  of  imagi- 
nation which  had  enabled  men  formerly  to  picture  to  themselves  the 
inhabitauts  of  other  orbs  in  space.  Spectroscopic  analysis  and  ex- 
:ici  t'  I'  -epic  scrutiny  will  not  permit  some  speculations  to  be  enter- 
tained which  formerly  met  with  favour.  Yet  even  now  there  has 
been  but  a  r.hgbt  change  -if  scene  and  time.  If  men  can  no  longer 
imagine  inhabitants  of  one  planet  because  it  is  too  hot,  or  of  an- 
other because  it  is  ton  cold,  of  one  body  liecauseit  is  too  deeply  im- 
raporous  masses,  or  of  another  because  it  lias  neither 
atmosphere  nor  water,  we  have  only  to  speculate  about  the  unseen 
worlds  which  circle  round  those  other  suns,  the  stars;  or,  instead  of 
changing  the  region  of  space  where  we  imagine  woiYia,  -*c  c».Ti\«ii 
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backward  to  the  time  when  planets  now  cold  and  dead  were  warm 
with  life,  or  forward  to  the  distant  future  when  planets  now  glow- 
ing with  fiery  heat  shall  have  cooled  down  to  a  habitable  condition. 

Swedenborg's  imaginative  mind  seems  to  have  fully  felt  the 
charm  of  this  interesting  subject.  It  was,  indeed,  because  of  the 
charm  which  he  found  in  it,  that  he  was  readily  persuaded  into  the 
belief  that  knowledge  bad  been  super  naturally  communicated  to 
him  respecting  it.  *  Because  I  had  a  desire.,'  lie  says,  *  to  know  if 
there  are  other  earths,  and  to  leara  their  nature  and  the  character 
of  their  inhabitants,  it  was  granted  me  by  the  Lord  to  converse 
and  have  intercourse  with  spirits  and  angels  who  had  come  from 
other  earths,  with  some  for  a  day,  with  some  for  a  week,  and  with 
some  for  months.  From  them  I  have  received  information  re- 
specting the  earths  from  and  near  which  they  are,  the  modes  of 
life,  customs  and  worship  of  their  inhabitants,  besides  various 
other  particulars  of  interest,  all  which,  having  come  to  my 
knowledge  in  this  way,  I  can  describe  as  things  which  1  have  seen 
and  heard.* 

It  is  interesting  (psychologically)  to  notice  how  the  reasoning 
which  had  convinced  Swedenborg  of  the  existence  of  other  in- 
habited worlds  is  attributed  by  him  to  the  spirits.  '  It  is  well 
known  in  the  other  life,'  he  says,  '  that  there  are  many  earths  with 
men  upon  them ;  for  there  (that  is,  in  the  spiritual  life)  every  one 
who,  from  a  love  of  truth  and  consequent  use,  desires  it  is  allowed 
to  converse  with  the  spirits  of  other  earths,  so  as  to  be  assured 
that  there  is  a  plurality  of  worlds,  and  he  informed  that  the 
human  race  is  not  confined  to  one  earth  only,  but  extends  to 
numberless  earths.  ...  I  have  occasionally  conversed  on  this 
subject  with  the  spirits  of  our  earth,  and  the  result  of  our  oiiiut- 
sation  was  that  a  man  of  enlarged  understanding  may  conclude 
from  various  considerations  that  there  are  many  earths  with 
human  inhabitants  upon  them.  For,  it  is  an  inference  of  reason 
that  masses  so  great  as  the  planets  are,  some  of  which  exceed  this 
earth  in  magnitude,  are  not  empty  bodies,  created  only  to  be  car- 
ried in  their  motion  round  the  sun,  and  to  shine  with  their  scanty 
light  for  the  benefit  of  one  earth  only ;  hut  that  they  must  have  a 
nobler  use.  He  who  believes,  as  every  one  ought  to  believe,  that 
the  Deity  created  the  universe  for  no  other  end  than  the  existence 
of  the  human  race,  and  of  heaven  from  it  (for  the  human  race  is 
the  seminary  of  heaven),  must  also  believe  that  wherever  there  is 
an  earth  there  are  human  inhabitants.  That  the  planets  which 
are  visible  to  us,  being  within  the  boundary  of  our  solar  system, 
are  earths,  may  appear  from  various  considerations.  They  are 
bodies  of  earthy  matter,  because  they  reflect  the  eud's  light,  and 
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when  seen  through  the  telescope  appear,  not  as  stars  shining  v 

a  flaming  lustre,  but  as  earths,    variegated  with   obscure   sp 

Like  our  earth,  they  are  carried  round  the  sun  by  a  progressive 

motion,  through  the  path  of  the  Zodiac,  whence  they  have  years 

and  seasons  oftheyear,  which  are  spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  win 

ter ;  and  they  rotate  upon  their  axes,  which  makes  days,  and  times 

of  the  day,  as  morning,  midday,  evening,  and   night.     Some  of 

fiiem  also  have  satellites,  which  perform  their  revolutions  about 

i  Iieir  globe?,  as  the  moon  does  about  ours.     The  planet  Saturn,  as 

facing  farthest  from  the  sun,  has  besides  an  immense  luminous 

ri»g,  which  supplies  that  earth  with  much,  though  reflected,  light. 

H<iw  is  it.  possible  for  any  one  acquainted  with  these  facts,  and  who 

tlz».inks  from  reason,  to  assert  that  such  bodies  are  uninhabited?' 

Remembering  that  this  reasoning  was  urged  by  the  spirits, 

d  that  during   twelve  years  Swedenborg's  interiors   had   been 

o^Mned   in  such  sort   that   he  could   converse   with   spirits   from 

■*r  iter  worlds,  it  is  surprising  that  he  should  have  heard  nothing 

"fc>*nt  Uranus  or  Neptune,  to  say  nothing  of  the  zone  of  asteroids, 

*""    again,  of  planets  as  yet  unknown  which  may  exist  outside  the 

'^*-*th  of  Neptune.     He  definitely  commits  himself,  it  will  be  ob- 

^*7ved,  to   the  statement  that  Saturn  is  tlie  planet  farthest  from 

*kfc«  sun.     And  elsewhere,  in  stating  where  in  these  spiritual  com- 

n=*  vmieations  the  '  idea  '  of  each  planet  was  conceived  to  be  situated, 

u^    leaves  no  room  whatever  for  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  makes 

mention  of  other  bodies  in  the  solar  system  than  those  known 

lc*      his  day.     This  cannot  have  been  because  the  spirits  from  then 

"*»  known  planets  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  eommuni- 

c^te  with  the  spirit  of  one  who  knew  nothing  of  their  home,  for 

D^     received  visitors  from  worlds  in  the  starry  heavens  far  beyond 

'"J- man   ken.     It  would  almost  seem,  though  to  the  faithful  Swe- 

l'***iborgian  the  thought  will  doubtless  appear  very  wicked,  that 

-rem  of  Swedenhorg  gave  no  place  to  Uranus  and  Neptune, 

■  » "*]|ily  because  be  knew  nothing  about  those  planets.     Otherwise, 

*  «-«-at  a  noble  opportunity  there  would  have  been  for  establishing 

*'*«  truth  of  Swedenborgian  doctrines  by  revealing  to  the  world 

***«  existence  of  planets  hitherto    unknown.     Before  the  reader 

Pronounces   this   a  task  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  spirits  and 

**»gelH  who  taught  Swedenhorg,  it  will  be  well  for  Uim  to  examine 

"*e  news  which  they  actually  imparted. 

I  may  as  well  premise,  however,  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me 
forth  while  to  enter  here  at  any  length  into  Swedenborg's  de- 
scriptions of  the  inhabitants  of  other  worlds,  because  all  that  ho 
W  to  say  on  this  subject  is  entirely  imaginative.  There  is  a  real 
interest  for  us  in  his  ideas  respecting  the  condition  of  VUe  \»\mu& 
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because  those  ideas  were  based  (though  unconsciously)  upon  the 
science  of  his  day,  in  which  he  was  no  mean  proficient.  Aud  even 
where  his  mysticism  went  beyond  what  his  scientific  attainment* 
suggested,  a  psychological  interest  attaches  to  the  workings  of  his 
imagination.  It  is  as  curious  a  problem  to  trace  his  ideas  to  their 
origin  as  it  sometimes  is  to  account  for  the  various  phases  of  a  fan- 
last  ic  dream, sucha  dream,  for  instance,  as  that  which  Armadale,  the 
doctor,  and  Midwinter,  in  '  Armadale,'  endeavour  to  connect  with 
preceding  events.  But  Swedenborg's  visions  of  the  behaviour  and 
appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  other  earths  have  little  interest, 
because  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  account  for  even  their  leading 
features.  For  instance,  what  can  we  make  of  such  a  passage  as 
the  following,  relating  to  the  spirits  who  came  from  Mercury?— 
'  Some  of  them  are  desirous  to  appear,  not  like  the  spirits  of  other 
earths  as  men,  but  as  crystalline  globes.  Their  desire  to  appear 
so,  Although  they  do  not,  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
knowledges  of  things  immaterial  are  in  the  other  life  represented 
by  crystals.' 

Yet  some  even  of  these  more  fanciful  visions  significant! v 
indicate  the  nature  of  Swcdenborg's  philosophy.  One  can  re- 
cognise his  disciples  and  his  opponents  among  the  inhabitant' 
of  various  favoured  and  unhappy  worlds,  and  one  perceives  bow 
the  wiser  and  more  dignified  of  his  spiritual  visitors  are  made 
to  advocate  his  own  views,  and  to  deride  those  of  his  ndvci- 
saries.  Some  of  the  teachings  thus  circuitously  advanced  are  ex- 
cellent. 

For  instance,  Swcdenborg's  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Mercury  and  their  love  of  abstract  knowledge  contains  an  in- 
structive lesson,  'The  spirits  of  Mercury  imagine,'  he  says, 
f  that  they  know  so  much,  that  it  ia  almost  impossible  to  know 
more.  But  it  has  been  told  them  by  the  spirits  of  our  earth, 
that  they  do  not  know  many  things,  hut  few,  and  that  the  things 
which  they  know  not  are  comparatively  infinite,  and  in  relation 
to  those  they  do  know  are  as  the  waters  of  the  largest  ocean  to 
those  of  the  smallest  fountain  ;  and  further,  that  the  first  advance 
to  wisdom  is  to  know,  acknowledge,  and  perceive  that  what  we 
do  know,  compared  with  what  we  do  not  know,  is  so  little  as 
hardly  to  amount  to  anything.' l     So  far  we  may  suppose  that 

'  It  is  notoworthj  how  Swodenfcoigbere  anticipates  a  saying  of  Laplace,  the  greatest 
ranthemntieiiin  the  wrlJ  lias  known,  save  Newton  ulonp,  Nowtou's  Walk  ilia. 
ho  seemed  but  as  a  ehihi  who  hiul  giitlioro'l  a  fow  shells  ou  the  ihores  ofoeaan,  is  well 
known.  L;i[']|irv\s  woris,  ■  '  >jm  noiutaiuiinU.-Mis  •>! jint  d<  clu:v;  ee.  joe  non*  ignorant 
I'c  M'-rpnn  gives  tlio  following 
jrity  of  Lajiloce't  friend  anil  pupil,  the 
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Swedenborg  presents  his  own  ideas,  seeing  that  he  is  describing 
what  has  been  told  the  Mercurial  spirits  by  the  spirits  of  t 
fin th,  of  whom  (during  these  spiritual  conversations)  he  was  one. 
But  he  proceeds  to  describe  how  angels  were  allowed  to  converse 
with  the  Mercurial  spirits   in  order  to  convince  them  of  their 
error.     *  I  saw  another  angel,'  says  he,  after  describing  one  such 
conversation,  'conversing  with  them;  he  appeared  at  some  alti- 
tude to  the  right ;  he  was  from  our  earth,  and  he  enumerated  very 
many  things  of  which  they  wees  ignorant.  ...  Ah  they  hail  been 
proud  on  account  of  their  knowledges,  on  hearing  this  they  began 
to    humble   themselves.     Their   humiliation  was   represented  by 
the-  sinking  of  the  company  which  they  formed,  for  that  company 
then  appeared  as  a  volume  or  roll,  ...  as  if  hollowed   in   the 
middle  and  raised  at  the  sides.  .  .  .     They  were  told  what  that 
signified,  that  is,  what  they  thought  in  their  humiliation,  and 
those  who  appeared  elevated  at  the  sides  were  not  as  yet    in 
Bay  humiliation.     Then  I  saw  that   the  volume    was    separated, 
ar»<J  that  those  who  were  not  in  humiliation  were  remanded  back 
towards  their  earth,  the  rest  remaining.' 

I.ittl''  being  known  to  Swedenborg,  88  indeed  little  is  known 
'■'    t  !n>  astronomers  of  our  own  time,  about  Mercury,  we  find  little 
i"    t  be  visions  relating  to  that  planet  which  possesses  any  Bcien- 
tifi«  interest.     He  asked  the  inhabitants  who  were  brought  to 
bitn  in   visions  about  the  sun  of  the  system,  and  they  replied 
that  it  looks  larger  from  Mercury  than  as   seen  from  other  worlds. 
This  of  course  was  no  news  to  Swedenborg.     They   explained   fur- 
Over,  that  the  inhabitants  enjoy  a  moderate   temperature,  without 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold.     'It  was  given  to  me,'  proceeds  Swe- 
fttnborg,  'to  tell  them  that  it  was  so  provided  by    the  Lord,   that 
they  might  not  be  exposed  to  excessive  heat  from  their  greater 
proximity  to  the  sun,  since  heat  does  not  arise  from  the  sun's 
[i'Miiii .-.  hut.  from  the  height  and  density  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
appears  from  the  cold  on  high  mountains  even  in  hot  climates ; 
ikn  that  heat  i*  varied  according  to  the  direct  or  oblique  inci- 
dence of  the  sun's  rays,  as  is  plain  from  the  seasons  of  winter  and 

well  known  mathematician  Puissoo:— -After  the  publication  (in  1825)  of  the  CM 
tolnme  of  (lie  Micanicjne  Celeste,  LspLio  lihamu  |.'r;i.;u.illy  wmker,  mil  with  it 
mming  arid  ahetACtad-  lie  thought  much  BO  tin-  grwil  problooiB  of  N 
often  mutteredj'o  himself,  "  Qa'M  ot  que  c'at  qm  lout  ctla  ■' "  A  fi it  many  altenwtino* 
it  lust  so  permanently  prostratod  that  his  family  applied  to  his  fnvuiinio 
imb,  to  try  to  get  a  word  from  him.  Tois-ion  paid  ■  rfiit,  ttd  afn>  ■ 
frw  wordiuf  MlaMtion,  mid,  '*  Jai  une  bonne  nonvelle  a  rous  annoneer :  on  a  rw,-n»n 
BwMtt  da  Loturiludi"*  >ni>- i< 'tr<-  iTAIlemiigne  annoii'.'aui  ijik  M.  I^.istt  n  i.'-ritk'  pur 
I'oterrrali'jn  vus  deto inert vs  ihi-nrii-jiive  mr  Its  mtiltitn  Jo  Jupilor."  LapWc 
I  hi*  eye*  and  answered  with  deep  gravity,  "  L'hamme  ue  f/iuriMit  qua  da* 
I  -poke  nei\m.     Hii  death  took  place  March  !i,  WEI.' 
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summer  in  every  region.'  It  is  curious  to  6nd  thus  advanced, 
in  a  sort  of  lecture  addressed  to  visionary  Mercurials,  a  theory 
which  crops  up  repeatedly  in  the  present  day,  because  the  difficulty 
which  suggests  it  is  dealt  with  so  unsatisfactorily  for  the  most  part 
in  our  text-books  of  science.  Continually  we  hear  of  some  new 
paradoxist  who  propounds  as  a  novel  doctrine  the  teaching  that 
the  atmosphere,  and  not  the  huh,  is  the  cause  of  heat.  The  mis- 
take waa  excusable  in  Swedenborg's  time.  In  fact  it  so  chanced 
that,  apart  from  the  obvious  fact  on  which  the  mistake  is  usually 
based — the  continued  presence,  namely,  of  snow  on  the  summits 
of  high  mountains  even  in  the  torrid  zone — it  had  been  shown 
shortly  before  by  Newton,  that  the  light  fleecy  clouds  seen  some- 
times even  in  the  hottest  weather  above  the  wool-pack  or  cumulus 
clouds  are  composed  of  minute  crystals  of  ice.  Seeing  that  these 
tiny  crystals  can  exist  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in  hot 
summer  weather,  many  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  those 
rays  can  of  themselves  have  any  heating  power.  Yet  in  reality 
the  reasoning  addressed  by  Rwedenborg  to  his  Mercurial  friends 
was  entirely  erroneous.  If  he  could  have  adventured  as  far  forth 
into  time  as  be  did  into  space,  and  could  have  attended  in  the 
spirit  the  lectures  of  one  John  Tyndall,  a  spirit  of  our  earth,  he 
would  have  had  this  matter  rightly  explained  to  him.  In  reality, 
the  sun's  heat  is  as  effective  directly  at  the  siimmit  of  the  highest 
mountain  as  at  the  sea-level.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun 
in  the  former  position  indicates  indeed  a  slightly  higher  tempera- 
ture than  one  similarly  exposed  to  the  sun  (when  at  the  same 
altitude)  at  the  sea-level.  But  the  air  does  not  get  warmed  to  the 
same  degree,  simply  because,  owing  to  its  rarity  and  relative  dry- 
ness, it  fails  to  retain  any  portion  of  the  heat  which  passes  through 
it. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  bow  Swedenborg's  scientific  con- 
ceptions of  the  result  of  the  (relatively)  airless  condition  of  our 
moon  suggested  peculiar  fancies  respecting  the  lunar  inhabitants. 
Interesting,  I  mean,  psychologically.  For  it  is  curious  to  see 
scientific  and  fanciful  conceptions  thus  unconsciously  intermingled. 
Of  the  conscious  intermingling  of  such  conceptions  instances  are 
common  enough.  The  effects  of  the  moon's  airless  condition  have 
been  often  made  the  subject  of  fanciful  speculations.  The  reader 
will  remember  how  Scheherazade,  in  '  The  Poet  at  the  Breakfast 
Table,'  runs  on  about  the  moon.  '  Her  delight  was  unbounded, 
and  her  curiosity  insatiable.  If  there  were  any  living  creatures 
there,  what  odd  things  they  must  be.  They  couldn't  have  any 
lungs  nor  any  hearts.  What  a  pity  I  Did  they  ever  die  ? 
could  they  expire  if  they  didn't  breathe  ?     Burn  up  ?     No  ; 
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laps,  and 
lie  there 


born  in.  Tumble  into  some  of  those  horrid  pits,  perhaps, 
break  all  to  bits.  She  wondered  how  the  young  peoplt 
liked  it,  or  whether  there  were  any  young  people  there.  Perhaps 
nobody  was  young  and  nobody  was  old,  but  they  were  like 
mummies  all  of  them — what  an  idea! — two  mummies  making 
love  to  each  other!  So  she  went  on  in  a  rattling,  giddy  kind  of 
way,  for  she  was  excited  by  the  strange  scene  in  which  she  found 
herself,  and  quite  astonished  the  young  astronomer  with  her 
vivacity.'  But  Swedenhorg's  firm  belief  that  the  fancies  en- 
gendered in  his  mind  were  scientific  realities,  is  very  different  from 
the  conscious  play  of  fancy  in  the  passage  just  quoted.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Swedenborg  regarded  his  visions  with  as  much 
confidence  as  though  they  were  revelations  made  by  means  of 
scientific  instruments ;  nay,  with  even  more  confidence,  for  he 
Inew  scientific  observations  may  be  misunderstood,  whereas  he 
"was  fully  persuaded  that  his  visions  were  miraculously  provided 
ibt  his  enlightenment,  and  that  therefore  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  misunderstand  aught  that  was  thus  revealed  to  him. 

'  It  is  well  known  to  spirits  and  angels,'  he  says,  '  that  there 
»re  inhabitants  in  the  moon,  and  in  the  moons  or  satellites  which 
^revolve  about  Jupiter  and  Saturn.  Even  those  who  have  not  seen 
«nd  conversed  with  spirits  who  are  from  them,  entertain  no  doubt 
«af  their  being  inhabited,  for  they,  too,  are  earths,  and  where  there 
»s  an  earth  there  is  man ;  man  being  the  end  for  which  every 
^sarth  exists,  and  without  an  end  nothing  was  made  by  the  Great 
Creator,  Everyone  who  thinks  from  reason  in  any  degree 
enlightened,  must  see  that  the  human  race  is  the  final  cause  of 
Creation.' 

The  moon,  being  inhabited  then  by  human  beings,  but  being 
■Very  insufficiently  supplied  with  air,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
*li--r  human  beings  must  be  provided  in  some  way  with  the 
"taeaus  of  existing  in  that  rare  and  tenuous  atmosphere.  Tre- 
tacudous  powers  of  inspirut ion  and  expiration  would  be  required 
*o  make  that  air  support  the  life  of  the  human  body.  Although 
Swedenborg  could  hnve  bad  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  way  in 
"which  breathing  supports  life  (for  Priestley  was  bis  junior  by 
nearly  half  a  century),  yet  he  must  clearly  have  perceived  that  the 
quantity  of  air  inspired  has  much  to  do  with  the  vitalising  power 
of  the  indraught.  No  ordinary  human  lungs  could  draw  in  an 
adequate  supply  of  nir  from  such  an  atmosphere  as  the  moon's ; 
but  by  some  great  increase  of  breathing  power  it  might  be 
possible  to  live  there:  at  least,  in  Sweden  I  lorg's  time  there  was 
no  reason  for  supposing  otherwise.  Keason,  then,  having  convinced 
him    that    the    lunar   inhabitants    must    possess    extraordinary 
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breathing  apparatus,  and  presumably  most  powerful  voices,  imagi- 
nation presented  them  to  him  accordingly.  '  Some  spirits  ap- 
peared overhead,'  he  says,  *and  thence  were  heard  voices  like 
thunder:  for  their  voices  sounded  precisely  like  thunder  from  the 
clouds  after  lightning.  I  supposed  it  was  a  great  multitude  of 
spirits  who  hart  the  art  of  giving  voices  with  such  a  sound.  The 
more  simple  spirits  who  were  with  me  derided  them,  which  greatly 
surprised  me.  But  the  cause  of  their  derision  was  soon  discovered, 
which  was,  that  the  spirits  who  thundered  were  not  many,  trot  fe»i 
and  were  as  little  as  children,  and  that  on  former  occasions  they 
(the  thunderers)  had  terrified  them  by  such  sounds,  aud  yet  were 
unable  to  do  them  the  least  harm.  That  I  might  know  their 
character  some  of  them  descended  from  on  high,  where  they 
thundered ;  and,  what  surprised  me,  one  carried  another  on  his 
back,  and  the  two  thus  approached  me.  Their  faces  appeared 
not  unhandsome,  but  longer  than  those  of  otherspirits.  In  stature 
they  were  like  children  of  seven  years  old,  but  the  frame  was  more 
robust,  so  that  they  were  like  men.  It  was  told  me  by  the  angels 
that  they  were  from  the  moon.  He  who  was  carried  by  the  other 
came  to  me,  applying  himself  to  my  left  side  under  the  elbow, 
and  thence  spoke.  He  said,  that  when  they  utter  their  VQ4QM 
they  thunder  in  this  way,  'and  it  seems  likely  enough  that  if  than 
are  any  living  speaking  beings  in  tbe  moon,  their  voice,  could 
they  vi3it  the  earth,  would  be  found  to  differ  very  markedly  from 
the  ordinary  human  voice.  In  the  spiritual  world  their  thunderous 
voices  have  their  use.  For  by  their  thundering  the  spirits  from 
tin-  moon  terrify  spirits  who  are  inclined  to  injure  them,  so  that 
the  lunar  spirits  go  in  safety  where  they  will.  To  convinot  DIG 
the  sound  they  make  was  of  this  kind,  lie  (the  spirit  who  was 
carried  by  the  other)  retired,  but  not  out  of  sight,  aud  thundered 
in  like  manner.  They  showed,  moreover,  that  tbe  voice  was 
thundered  by  being  uttered  from  the  abdomen  like  an  eructation. 
It  was  pereeived  that  this  arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  moon  do  not,  like  the  inhabitants  of  other 
earths,  speak  from  the  lungs,  but  from  the  abdomen,  gad  Uflti 
from  air  collected  there,  the  reason  of  which  is  that  the  atmosphere 
with  which  tbe  moon  is  surrounded  is  not  like  that  of  other 
earths.' 

In  bis  intercourse  with  spirits  from  Jupiter,  Swedenborg  beard 
of  animals  larger  than  those  that  live  on  the  earth.  It  has  been  a 
favourite  idea  of  many  believers  in  other  worlds  than  om>,  thai 
though  in  each  world  the  same  races  of  animals  exist,  they  would 
be  differently  proportioned  ;  and  there  has  been  much  speculation 
as  to  tbe  probable  size  of  men  and  other  animals  in  worlds  much 
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larger  or  much  smaller  than  the  earth.  When  as  yet  ideas 
about  other  .worlds  were  crude,  the  idea  prevailed  that  giants  exist 
in  the  larger  orbs,  and  pygmies  in  the  smaller.  Whether  this  idea 
had  its  origin  in  conceptions  as  to  the  eternal  fitness  of  things  or 
not,  does  not  clearly  appear.  It  seems  certainly  at  first  view 
natural  enough  to  suppose  that  the  larger  beings  would  want  more 
room  and  so  inhabit  the  larger  dwelling-places.  It  was  a  pleasing 
thought  that,  if  we  could  visit  Jupiter  or  Saturn,  we  should  find 
the  human  inhabitants  there 

In  bigness  to  surpass  earth's  giant  sons ; 

but  that  if  we  could  visit  our  moon  or  Mercury,  or  whatever  smaller 
worlds  there  are,  we  should  find  men 

Now  less  than  smallest  dwarfs,  in  narrow  room 
Throng  numberless,  like  that  pygmaean  race 
Beyond  the  Indian  mount ;  or  fairy  elves, 
Whose  midnight  revels,  by  a  forest  side 
Or  fountain,  some  belated  peasant  sees, 
Or  dreams  he  sees. 

Later  the  theory  was  started  that  the  size  of  beings  in  various 
worlds  depends  on  the  amount  of  light  received  from  the  central 
sun.  Thus  Wolfius  asserted  that  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  are 
nearly  fourteen  feet  high,  which  he  proved  by  comparing  the 
quantity  of  sunlight  which  reaches  the  Jovians  with  that  which  we 
Terrenes  receive.  Eecently,  however,  it  has  been  noted  that  the 
larger  the  planet,  the  smaller  in  all  probability  must  be  the  inhabi- 
tants, if  any.  For  if  there  are  two  planets  of  the  same  density  but 
unequal  size,  gravity  must  be  greater  at  the  surface  of  the  larger 
planet,  and  where  gravity  is  great  large  animals  are  cumbered 
by  their  weight.  It  is  easy  to  Fee  this  by  comparing  the  muscular 
strength  of  two  men  similarly  proportioned,  but  unequal  in  height. 
Suppose  one  man  five  feet  in  height,  the  other  six ;  then  the  cross 
pection  of  any  given  muscle  will  be  less  for  the  former  than  for  the 
latter  in  the  proportion  of  twenty-five  (five  times  five)  to  thirty-six 
(six  times  six).  Roughly,  the  muscular  strength  of  the  bigger  man 
will  be  half  as  great  again  as  that  of  the  smaller.  But  the  weights 
of  the  men  will  be  proportioned  as  125  (five  times  five  times  five) 
to  216  (six  times  six  times  six),  so  that  the  weight  of  the  bigger 
man  exceeds  that  of  the  smaller  nearly  as  seven  exceeds  four,  or  by 
three -fourths.  The  taller  man  exceeds  the  smaller,  then,  much 
more  in  weight  than  he  does  in  strength  ;  he  is  accordingly  less 
active  in  proportion  to  his  size.  Within  certain  limits,  of  course, 
size  increases  a  man's  effective  as  well  as  his  real  strength.  For 
instance,  our  tall  man  in  the  preceding  illvstiation  cannot  lift  his 
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own  weight  so  readily  as  the  small  man  can  lift  his  ;  but  he  c 
lift  a  weight  of  three  hundred  pounds  as  easily  as  the  small  man 
can  lift  a  weight  of  two  hundred  pounds.  When  we  get  beyond 
certain  limits  of  height,  however,  we  get  absolute  weakness  as  the 
result  of  the  increase  of  weight.  Swift's  Brobdingnags,  for  instance, 
would  have  been  unable  to  stand  upright ;  for  they  were  six  times 
as  tall  as  men,  and  therefore  each  Brobdingnag  would  have  weighed 
216  timeB  as  much  as  a  man,  but  would  have  possessed  only  thirty- 
six  times  the  muscular  power.  Their  weight  would  have  been 
greater,  then,  in  a  sixfold  greater  degree  than  their  strength,  and, 
so  far  as  their  mere  weight  was  concerned,  their  condition  would 
have  resembled  that  of  an  ordinary  man  under  a  load  five  times  ex- 
ceeding his  own  weight.  As  no  man  could  walk  or  stand  upright 
under  such  a  load,  so  the  Brobdingnugs  would  have  been  powerless  to 
move,  despite,  or  rather  because  of,  their  enormous  stature.  Apply- 
ing the  general  cod  side  rat  ions  here  enunciated  to  the  question  of 
the  probable  size  of  creatures  like  ourselves  in  oilier  planets,  we  see 
that  men  in  Jupiter  should  be  much  smaller,  men  in  Mercury 
much  larger,  than  men  on  the  earth.  So  also  with  other  animals. 
But  Swedenborg's  spirit  visitors  from  these  planets  taught  differ- 
ently. '  The  horses  of  our  earth,'  he  says, '  when  seen  by  the 
spirits  of  Jupiter,  appeared  to  me  smaller  than  usual,  t  hough  rather 
robust;  which  arose  from  the  idea  those  spirits  had  respecting 
them.  They  informed  me  that  among  them  there  are  animals 
similar,  though  much  larger  ;  but  that  they  are  wild,  and  in  the 
woods,  and  that  when  they  come  in  sight  they  cause  terror  though 
they  are  harmless ;  they  added,  that  their  terror  of  them  is  natural 
or  innate.' '  On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitants  of  Mercury,  who 
might  be  thirteen  feet  high  yet  as  active  as  our  men,  appeared 
slenderer  than  Terrene  men,  'I  was  desirous  to  know,'  Bays, 
Swedenborg  '  what  kind  of  face  and  person  the  people  in  Mercury 
have,  compared  with  those  of  the  people  on  our  earth.  There 
therefore  stood  before  me  a  female  exactly  resembling  the 
women  on  that  earth.  Her  face  was  beautiful,  but  it  was  smaller 
than  that  of  a  woman  of  our  earth ;  she  was  more  slender,  but 
of  equal  height ;  she  wore  a  linen  head-dress,  not  artfully  yet 
gracefully  disposed.  A  man  also  was  presented.  He,  too,  was 
more  slender  than  the  men  of  our  earth ;  he  wore  a  garment  of 
deep  blue,  closely  fitted  to  bis  body  without  folds  or  flowing  skirts- 
Such,  I  learn,  were  the  personal  form  and  costume  of  the  humans 

1  Too  reason  assigned  t,j  Pn-fdenborg  is  fanciful  enough.  '  In  the  spiritual  sense,* 
lie  says,  'b  horse  (signifies  the  intellectual  principle  formed  from  teientiSet,  and  M  they 
are  afraid  of  cultivating  tin;  intellectual  fatuities  \y  worldly  sciences,  from  this  coum 
na  influx  of  fear.     They  cars  nothing  fur  scientific*  which  are  of  human  erudition.' 
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of  that  earth.  Afterwards  there  was  shown  me  a  species  of  the 
oxen  and  cows,  which  did  not  indeed  differ  ranch  from  those  on 
our  earth,  except  that  they  were  smaller,  and  made  some  approach 
to  the  stag  and  hind  species.'  We  have  seen,  too,  that  the  lunar 
spirits  were  no  larger  than  children  seven  years  old. 

One  passage  of  Swedenborg's  description  of  Jupiter  is  curious. 
*  Although  on  that  earth,'  he  says,  '  spirits  speak  with  men '  (i.e. 
with  Jovian  men), '  man  in  his  turn  does  not  speak  with  spirits, 
except  to  say,   when  instructed,   that   ke   will  do  so  no  more,* 
which  we  should  regard  as  a  bull  if  it  were   not  news  from  the 
Jovian  spirit  world.     *  Nor  is  man  allowed  to  tell  anyone  that  a 
spirit  has  spoken  to  him;  if  he  does  so,  he  is  punished.     Those 
spirits  of  Jupiter  when  they  were  with  me,  at  first  supposed  they 
were  with  a  man  of  their  own  earth  ;  hut  when  in  my  turn  I  spoke 
with  them,  and  thought  of  publishing  what  passed  between  ua 
id  so  relating  it  to  other?,  then,  because  they  were  not  allowed 
chastise  me,  they  discovered  they  were  with  a  stranger.' 
It  has  been  a  favourite  idea  with  those  who  delight  in  the 
argument    from  design,  that  the  moons   of  the  remoter  planets 
ive  been  provided  for  the  express  purpose  of  making  up  for  the 
amount  of  sunlight  which  reaches  those  planets.     Jupiter 
ives  only  about  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  the  light  which  we 
lec.'ive  from  the  sun  ;  but  then,  has  he  not  four  moons  to  make  his 
ights  glorious?     Saturn  is  yet  farther  away  from  the  sun,  and 
Teceives  only  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  light  we  get  from  the  sun ; 
"but  then  he  has  eight  moons  and  his  rings,  and   the  nocturnal 
[lory  of  his  skies  must  go  far  to  compensate  the  Saturnians  for 
"the    small  quantity    of  sunlight   they    receive.       The    Saturnism 
spirits    who    visited    Swedenborg    were    manifestly    indoctrinated 
"with  these  ideas.     For  they  informed   him   that   the   nocturnal 
ight  of  Saturn  is  so  great  that  some  Saturnians  worship  it,  call- 
ing it  the  Lord.     These  wicked  spirits  are  separated  from  the  rest, 
*ad  are  not  tolerated  by  them.     'The  nocturnal  light,'  say  the 
•pirits, '  comes  from  the  immense  ring  which  at  a  distance  encircles 
that  earth,  and  from  the  moons  which  are  called  the  satellites  of 
Saturn.'     And  again,  being  questioned    further  'concerning  the 
great  ring  which  appears  from  our  earth  to  rise  above  the  horizon 
of  that  planet,  and  to  vary  its  situations,  they  said  that  it  doe* 
not  appear  to  them  as  a  ring,  but  only  ss  a   snow-white  substance 
in  heaven  in  various  directions.'     Unfortunately  for  our  faith  in 
the-   veracity    of  these    spirits,  it   is  certain  that  the  moons  of 
Saturn  cannot  give  nearly  so  much  light  as  our*,  while  the  rings 
axe  rauoh  more  effective  as  darkeners  than  as  illuminator!.     One 
can  readily  calculate  the  apparent  size  of  each  of  the  moom  «& 
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seen  from  Saturn,  and  thence  show  that  the  eight  discs  of  the 
moons  together  are  larger  than  our  moon's  disc  in  about  the 
proportion  of  forty- five  to  eight.  So  that  if  they  were  all  shining 
as  brightly  as  our  full  moon  and  all  full  at  the  same  time,  their 
combined  light  would  exceed  hers  in  that  degree.  But  they  are 
not  illuminated  as  our  moon  is.  They  are  illuminated  by  the 
same  remote  sun  which  illuminates  Saturn,  while  our  moon  is 
illuminated  by  a  sun  giving  her  as  muoli  light  as  we  ourselves 
receive.  Our  moon  then  is  illuminated  ninety  times  more  brightly 
than  the  moons  of  Saturn,  and  as  her  disc  is  less  than  all  theirs 
together,  not  as  one  to  ninety,  but  as  sixteen  to  ninety,  it  follows 
that  all  the  Saturnian  moons,  if  full  at  the  same  time,  would  re- 
flect to  Saturn  one-sixteenth  part  of  the  light  which  we  receive 
from  the  full  moon.1  As  regards  the  rings  of  Saturn,  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  that  they  tend  much  more  to  deprive 
Saturn  of  light  than  to  make  up  by  reflexion  for  the  small  amount  of 
light  which  Saturn  receives  directly  from  the  sun.  The  part  of  the 
ring  which  lies  between  the  planet  and  the  sun  casts  a  black  shadow 
upon  Saturn,  this  shadow  sometimes  covering  an  extent  of  surface 
many  times  exceeding  the  entire  surface  of  our  earth.  The 
shadow  thus  thrown  upon  the  planet  creeps  slowly,  first  one  way, 
then  another,  northwards  and  southwards  over  the  illuminated 
hemisphere  of  the  planet  (as  pictured  in  the  13th  plate  of  my 
treatise   on   Saturn),  requiring   for   its   passage  from  the  arctic 

1  Similar  reasoning  applies  to  the  moons  of  Jupiter,  and  it  so  chances  that  the 
result  in  their  case  comes  out  exactly  the.  same  as  in  the  case  of  Saturn;  all  the 
Jovian  moons,  if  full  together,  would  reflect  only  the  sixteenth  part  of  the  light  which 
wi'  rcceivo  from  the  full  moon.  Jt  is  strange  that  scientific  men  of  considerable 
mathematical  power  have  used  the  argument  from  design  apparently  supplied  bj  the 
satellites,  without  being  at  the  pains  to  tost  its  validity  by  the  simple  mathematical 
calculations  necessary  to  determine  the  quantity  of  light  which  theso  bodies  can  reflect 
to  the  planets  round  which  they  travel.  Brewster  and  Whewell,  though  they  took 
opposite  sides  in  the  controversy  about  other  inhabited  worlds,  agreed  in  this. 
Brewster,  of  course,  holding  the  theory  that  all  tho  planets  aro  inhabited,  very 
naturally  accepted  the  argument  from  design  in  this  case;  and  Whewell,  in  opposing 
that  theory,  did  not  dwell  at  all  upon  the  subject  of  the  satellites.  But  in  his  *  Bridge- 
water  Treatise  on  AMronomy  and  (Jeneral  Physics,'  he  says,  'Taking  only  tho  ascer- 
tained cases  of  Venus,  the  Karth,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn,  we  conceive  that  a  person  of 
common  understanding  will  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  persuasion  that  the 
satellites  ar^  placed  in  the  system  with  a  view  to  compensate  for  the  diminished  light 

the  sun  at  greater  distances.  Mars  is  an  exception;  some  persons  might  conjec- 
ture from  this  ca^e  that  the  arrangement  itself,  like  other  useful  arrangements,  has 
been  brought,  about  by  somo  wider  law  which  we  have  not  yet.  detected.  But  whether 
or  not  Me  entertain  such  a  giu^s  (it  can  bo  nothing  more),  wo  seo  in  other  parts  of 
creation  so  many  examples  of  apparent  exceptions  to  rules,  which  are  afterwards 
found  to  be  capable  of  explanation,  or  to  be  provided  for  by  particular  contrivances, 
that,  no  one  familiar  with  such  contemplations  will,  by  one  anomaly,  be  driven  from 
the  perHUMon  tli.it  tho  end  which  the.  arrangements  of  tho  satellites  seem  suited  tq 
answer  is  really  one  of  tho  ends  of  their  creation.' 
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to  the  antarctic  regions  and  back  again  to  the  arctic  regions  of  the 
planet,  a  period  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  generation  of  terrestrial 
Nearly  thirty  of  our  years  the  process  lasts,  during  half  of 
which  time  the  northern  hemisphere  suffers,  and  during  the  other 
half  the  southern.  The  shadow  band,  which  be  it  remembered 
stretches  right  athwart  the  planet  from  the  extreme  eastern  to 
the  extreme  western  side  of  the  illuminated  hemisphere,  is  so 
broad  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  that  in  some  regions 
(those  corresponding  to  our  temperate  zones)  the  shadow  takes  two 
years  in  passing,  during  which,  time  the  sun  cannot  be  seen  at  all, 
unless  for  a  few  moments  through  some  chinks  in  the  rings, 
which  arc  known  to  be  not  solid  bodies,  but  made  up  of  closely 
crowded  small  moons.  And  the  slow  passage  of  this  fearful 
shadow,  which  advances  at  the  average  rate  of  some  twenty  miles  a 
day,  but  yet  hangs  for  years  over  the  regions  athwart  which  it  sweeps, 
a  the  very  season  when  the  sun's  small  direct  supply  of 
heat  would  require  to  be  most  freely  compensated  by  nocturnal 
light, — in  the  winter  season,  namely,  of  the  planet.  Moreover,  not 
y  during  the  time  of  the  shadow's  passage,  but  during  the  entire 
inter  half  of  the  Saturnian  year,  the  ring  reflects  no  light  during 
ib  nigbt  time,  the  sun  being  on  the  other  or  summer's  side  of 
le  ring's  plane.1     The  only  nocturnal  effect  which  would  be  ob- 

1  The  reader  who  cures  enough  about  such  subjects  to  toko  the  necessary  tronblo, 
easily  mate  a  tittlo  model  of  .Saturn  null  hi*  ring  system,  which  "ill  very  prettily 
ttrate  the  effect  of  the  rings  both  in  reflecting  light  to  the  planet's  darkened 
■Ufphsro  and  in  cutting  off  li^ht  from  thn  planet's  illuminated  hemisphere.  Tutu 
tall,  sty  an  ordinary  bund  bait,  and  pierce  ii  through  the  centre  with  a  tin.;  knittiug- 
•■II*.  Cut  out  a  flat  ring  of  card,  proportioned  to  the  bull  as  the  ring  system  of 
•lorn  to  his  ball.  (I)  the  lull  is  two  inches  in  diameter,  strike  nut  on  a  sheet  of 
Wtdboard  two  concentric  circles,  one  of  theni  with  ft  radius  of  a  little  mora  than  an 
Mdi  and  a  half,  the  other  with  a  radius  of  nhout  two  inches  and  three-eighths,  and  cut 
Wtlhering  between  these  two  circles.)  Thrust  the  knitting-needle  through  t bit  ring 
"i  a  way  that  the  bail  shall  Lie  in  Che  middle  of  the  ring,  an  the  globe  uf 
_  lung*  (without  knitting-needle  <••prmi.tk.nsi  in  tin  middle  of  his  ring  system. 
'luWt  another  knitting-needle  centrally  through  the  hall  square  to  the  piano  of  th« 
Mfc  and  use  this  second  needle,  which  wo  may  sell  the  polar  one.  as  a  handle.  Now 
fektlhe  boll  and  ring  into  sunlight,  or  the  light  of  a  lamp  or  candle,  holding  them  so 
™*t  the  shadow  of  the  ring  is  as  thin  as  possible.  This  represents  the  position  of  the 
•Wow  at  the  lime  of  Suturnisji  spring  or  autumn.  Cause  the  shadow  slowly  to 
■fcift  until  ii  surrounds  the  part  of  the  Lull  through  which  the  polar  needle  passes  on 
O*  Ink  This  will  represent  the  position  of  the  shadow  at  the  lime  of  uud-winler 
"*  the  hemisphere  corresponding  to  that  side  of  the  hall.  Notice  that  while  the 
■Wiw  i«  traversing  this  half  of  the  ball,  the  side  of  the  ring  which  lies  t . . ■  . 
■Wi,  in  shadow,  so  that  a  fly  or  other  small  inject  on  chat  half  of  the  ball  would  KM 
'*•  darltenul  side  of  the  ring.  A  Saturnian  correspondingly  placed  would  get  uo 
"•Wed  sunlight  from  the  ring  system.  Move  the  toll  and  ring  so  that  UM  shadow 
•k*lj  returns  to  its  first  position.  You  will  then  have  illustratod  the  changes  taking 
Pu>0)  during  one  half  of  a  Saturnian  year.  Continue  the  motion  so  that  the  shadow 
P***!  to  the  other  half  of  the  ball  and  filially  surrounds  t]i«  otW  V"«>v  \\ii».uu,\\ 


servable  would  lie  the  obliteration  of  the  stars  covered  by  the  ring 
system.  It  is  strange  that,  this  being  so,  the  spirits  from  Saturn 
should  have  made  no  mention  of  the  circumstance ;  and  even  more 
strange  that  these  spirits  and  others  should  have  asserted  that  the 
moons  and  rings  of  Saturn  compensate  for  the  small  amount  of 
light  directly  received  from  the  sun.  Most  certainly  a  Sweden- 
borg  of  our  own  time  would  find  the  spirits  from  Saturn  nun 
veracious  and  more  communicative  about  these  matter-;.  though 
even  what  he  would  hear  from  the  spirits  would  doubtless  appear 
to  sceptics  of  the  twenty-first  century  to  be  no  more  than  he  could 
infer  from  the  known  facts  of  the  science  of  his  day. 

But  Swedenborg  was  not  content  merely  to  receive  vudta  Inn 
the  inhabitants  of  other  planets  in  the  solar  system.  He  km 
visited  also  by  the  spirits  of  earths  in  the  starry  heaven;  nay,  be 
was  enabled  to  visit  those  earths  himself.  For  man,  even  while 
living  in  the  world, '  is  a  spirit  as  to  his  interiors,  the  body  which 
he  carries  about  in  the  world  only  serving  him  for  perfomur-n 
functions  in  this  natural  or  terrestrial  sphere,  which  is  the  lowest-' 
And  to  certain  men  it  is  granted  not  only  to  converse  as  a  spirit 
with  angels  and  spirits,  but  to  traverse  in  a  spiritual  way  the  vast 
distances  which  separate  world  from  world  and  system  from  system, 
all  the  while  remaining  in  the  body.  Swedenborg  was  one  of  these. 
'  The  interiors  of  my  spirit,'  he  says,  '  are  opened  by  the  I^ord,  m 
that  while  I  am  in  the  body  I  can  at  the  same  time  be  OlA 
angels  in  heaven,  and  not  only  converse  with  them,  but  behold  the 
wonderful  things  which  are  there  and  describe  them,  that  hence- 
forth it  may  no  more  be  said,  "  Who  ever  came  from  heanffl  1 1 
assure  us  it  exists  and  tell  us  what  is  there  ?  "  He  who  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  arcana  of  heaven  cannot  believe  that  man  tan 
see  earths  so  remote,  and  give  any  account  of  them  from  sensible 
experience.  But  let  him  know  that  spaces  and  distances,  and 
consequently  progressions,  existing  in  the  natural  world,  in  their 
origin  and  first  causes  are  changes  of  the  state  of  the  interiors; 
that  with  angels  and  spirits  progressions  appear  according  ta 
changes  of  state ;  and  that  by  changes  of  state  they  may  1» 
apparently  translated  from  one  place  to  another,  and  from  one 
which  the  pol"  ueedle  posses.  The  polar  point  which  the  shadow  before  surround"! 
will  now  be  Been  to  be  in  the  light,  and  this  half  of  tho  kill  will  illustrate  the  &«■'" 
fphero  of  Saturn  where  it  is  midsummer.  It  will  nlso  he  seen  tbst  I 
ring  toward*  this  half  of  the  ball  is  now  in  the  light,  to  that  ■  snuill 
half  of  the  ball  would  sen  the  bright  side  of  the  ring.  A  SaturnUn  (onrspondiBjIj 
placed  would  Rrt  reflected  Mioli^ht  from  tho  ring  systi  in  both  '•!/  dag  and  fly  "^ 
Moring  the  ball  and  ring  So  that  the  shadow  returns  t<>  it*  first  pos-ition,  jn  entii* 
Satiirniaii  year  will  have  been  illustrated.    Tl  :ill  better »tort 

with  a  Snturniau  orreiy  fw  ■  *  ^lurn)  which  cull   ! 

ttnuttd. 
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earth  to  another,  even  to  earths  at  the  boundaries  of  the  universe ; 
so  likewise  may  man  as  to  his  spirit,  his  body  still  remaining  in 
its  place.     This  has  been  the  case  with  me.' 

Before  describing  his  visits  to  earths  in  the  starry  heavens, 
Swedenborg  is  careful  to  indicate  the  probability  that  such  earths 
exist.  'It  is  well  known  to  the  learned  world,'  he  says,  'that 
every  star  is  a  sun  in  its  place,  remaining  fixed  like  the  sun  of  our 
earth.'  The  proper  motions  of  the  stars  had,  alas!  not  been 
discovered  in  Swedenborg's  day,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  been 
aware  what  a  wild  chase  he  was  really  entering  upon  in  his 
spiritual  progressions.  Conceive  the  pursuit  of  Sirius  or  Vega 
as  either  sun  rushed  through  space  with  a  velocity  of  thirty  or 
forty  miles  in  every  second  of  time !  To  resume,  however,  the 
account  which  Swedenborg  gives  of  the  ideas  of  the  learned  world 
of  his  day.  *  It  is  the  distance  which  makes  a  star  appear  in  a 
small  form ;  consequently '  (the  logical  necessity  is  not  manifest, 
however)  'each  star,  like  the  sun  of  our  system,  has  around  it 
planets  which  are  earths ;  and  the  reason  these  are  not  visible  to 
us  is  because  of  their  immense  distance  and  their  having  no  light 
but  from  their  own  star,  which  light  cannot  be  reflected  so  far  as 
to  reach  us.'  '  To  what  other  end,'  proceeds  this  most  convincing 
reasoning,  '  can  be  so  immense  a  heaven  with  such  a  multitude 
of  stars  ?  For  man  is  the  end  for  which  the  universe  was  created. 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  calculation  that  supposing  there  were 
in  the  universe  a  million  earths,  and  on  every  earth  three  hundred 
millions  of  men  and  two  hundred  generations  within  six  thousand 
years,  and  that  to  every  man  or  spirit  was  allotted  a  space  of  three 
cubic  ells,  the  collective  number  of  men  or  spirits  could  not 
occupy  a  space  equal  to  a  thousandth  part  of  this  earth,  thus  not 
more  than  that  occupied  by  one  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  or 
•Saturn :  a  space  on  the  universe  almost  undiscernible,  for  a 
satellite  is  hardly  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  What  would  this  be 
for  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  to  whom  the  whole  universe  filled 
with  earths  could  not  be  enough '  (for  what  ?),  4  seeing  that  he  is 
infinite.'  However,  it  is  not  on  this  reasoning  alone  that 
Swedenborg  relics.  He  tells  us,  honestly  beyond  all  doubt,  that 
he  knows  the  truth  of  what  he  relates.  4  The  information  I  am 
about  to  give,'  he  says,  *  respecting  the  earths  in  the  starry  heaven 
is  from  experimental  testimony ;  from  which  it  will  likewise  appear 
how  I  was  translated  thither  as  to  my  spirit,  the  body  remaining 
in  its  place.' 

His  progress  in  his  first  star-hunt  was  to  the  right,  and 
continued  for  about  two  hours.  He  found  the  boundary  of  our 
solar  system  marked  first  by  a  white  but  thick  cloud,  next  by  a 
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fiery  smoke  ascending  from  a  great  chasm.  Here  some  guards 
appeared,  who  stopped  some  of  the  company,  because  these  had 
not,  like  Swedenborg  and  the  rest,  received  permission  to  pass. 
They  not  only  stopped  those  unfortunates  but  tortured  them, 
conduct  for  which  terrestrial  analogues  might  possibly  be  dis- 
covered. 

Having  reached  another  system,  he  asked  the  spirits  of  one  of 
the  earths  there  how  large  their  sun  was  and  how  it  appeared. 
They  said  it  was  less  than  the  sun  of  our  earth,  and  has  a  flaming 
appearance.  Our  sun,  in  fact,  is  larger  than  other  suns  in  space, 
for  from  that  earth  starry  heavens  are  seen,  and  a  star  larger  than 
the  rest  appears,  which,  say  those  spirits,  'was  declared  from 
heaven '  to  be  the  sun  of  Swedenborg's  earthly  home. 

What  Swedenborg  saw  upon  that  earth  has  no  special  interest. 
The  men  there,  though  haughty,  are  loved  by  their  respective 
wives  because  they,  the  men,  are  good.  But  their  goodness  does 
not  appear  very  manifest  from  anything  in  the  narrative.  The 
only  man  seen  by  Swedenborg  took  from  his  wife  '  the  garment 
which  she  wore,  and  threw  it  over  his  own  shoulders ;  loosening 
the  lower  part,  which  flowed  down  to  his  feet  like  a  robe  (much  as 
a  man  of  our  earth  might  be  expected  to  loosen  the  tie-back  of 
the  period,  if  he  borrowed  it  in  like  manner)  he  thus  walked  about 
clad.' 

He  next  visited  an  earth  circling  round  a  star,  which  he 
learned  was  one  of  the  smaller  sort,  not  far  from  the  equator.  Its 
greater  distance  was  plain  from  the  circumstance  that  Swedenborg 
was  two  days  in  reaching  it.  In  this  earth  he  very  nearly  fell 
into  a  quarrel  with  the  spirits.  For  hearing  that  they  possess  re- 
markable keenness  of  vision,  he  'compared  them  with  eagles  which 
fly  aloft,  and  enjoy  a  clear  and  extensive  view  of  objects  beneath/ 
At  this  they  were  indignant,  '  supposing,'  poor  spirits, 4  that  he 
compared  them  to  eagles  as  to  their  rapacity,  and  consequently 
thought  them  wicked.'  He  hastened  to  explain,  however,  that  he 
*  did  not  liken  them  to  eagles  as  to  their  rapacity,  but  as  to  sharp- 
sightedness.' 

Swedenborg's  account  of  a  third  earth  in  the  star-depths 
contains  a  very  pretty  idea  for  temples  and  churches.  The 
temples  in  that  earth  '  are  constructed,'  he  says,  4  of  trees,  not  cut 
down,  but  growing  in  the  place  where  they  were  first  planted.  On 
that  earth,  it  seems,  there  are  trees  of  an  extraordinary  size  and 
height ;  these  they  set  in  rows  when  young,  and  arrange  in  such 
an  order  that  they  may  serve  when  they  grow  up  to  form  porticoes 
and  colonnades.  In  the  meanwhile,  by  cutting  and  pruning,  they 
fit  and  prepare  the  tender  shoots  to  entwine  one  with  another  and 
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together  so  as  to  form  the  groundwork  and  floor  of  the  temple  to 
be  constructed,  and  to  rise  at  the  sides  as  walls,  and  above  to  bend 
into  arches  to  form  the  roof.  In  this  manner  they  construct  the 
temple  with  admirable  art,  elevating  it  high  above  the  ground. 
They  prepare  also  an  ascent  into  it,  by  continuous  branches  of  the 
trees,  extended  from  the  trunk  and  firmly  connected  together. 
Moreover,  they  adorn  the  temple  without  and  within  in  various 
ways,  by  disposing  the  foliage  into  particular  tonus  ;  thus  they 
build  entire  groves.  But  it  was  not  permitted  me  to  see  the 
nature  of  these  temples,  only  I  was  informed  that  the  light  of 
their  sun  is  let  in  by  apertures  amongst  the  branches,  and  is  every- 
where transmitted  through  crystals;  whereby  the  light  falling  on 
toe  walls  is  refracted  in  colours  like  those  of  the  rainbow, 
particularly  blue  and  orange,  of  which  they  are  fondest,  Such  is 
their  architecture,  which  they  prefer  to  the  most  magnificent 
palaces  of  our  earth.' 

Other  earths  in  the  starry  heavens  were  visited  by  Swedenborg, 
but  the  above  will  serve  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  his 
observations.  One  statement,  by  the  way,  was  made  to  him  which 
must  have  seemed  unlikely  ever  to  be  contravened,  but  which  has 
been  shown  in  our  time  to  be  altogether  erroneous.  In  the  fourth 
star-world  he  visited,  he  was  told  that  that  earth  which  travels 
round  its  sun  in  200  days  of  fifteen  hours  each,  is  one  of  the  least 
in  the  universe,  being  scarcely  500  German  miles,  say  2,000 
English  miles,  in  circumference.  This  would  make  its  diameter 
about  640  English  miles.  But  there  is  not  one  of  the  whola 
family  of  planetoids  which  has  a  diameter  so  great  as  this,  and 
many  of  these  earths  must  be  less  than  fifty  miles  in  diameter. 
Now  Swedenborg  remarks  that  he  had  his  information  from  the 
l  MgeJg,  "who  made  a  comparison  in  all  these  particulars  with  things 
rf  a  like  nature  on  our  earth,  according  to  what  they  saw  in  me 
or  in  my  memory.  Their  conclusions  were  formed  by  angelic 
ideas,  whereby  are  instantly  known  the  measure  of  apace  and  time 
in  a  just  proportion  with  respect  to  space  and  time  elsewhere. 
Angelic  ideas,  which  are  spiritual,  in  such  calculations  infinitely 
excel  human  ideas,  which  are  natural.'  He  must,  therefore,  have 
met,  unfortunately,  with  untruthful  angels. 

The  real  source  of  .Swedenburg's  inspirations  will  be  tolerably 

I  obvious — to  all,  at  least,  who  are  not  Hwedenborgians.  But  our 
account  of  his  visions  would  not  be  complete  in  a  psychological 
Wise  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  personal  allusions  which  the 
'pints  and  angels  made  during  their  visits  or  his  wanderings. 
His  distinguished  rival,  Christian  Wolf,  was  encountered  as  a  spirit 
by  spirits  from  Mercury,  who  '  perceived  that  what  ne  ssd4  i\4 
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not  rise  above  the  sensual  things  of  the  natural  man,  because  in 
speaking  be  thought  of  honour,  and  was  desirous,  as  in  the  world 
(for  in  the  other  world  every  one  is  like  his  former  self),  to  con- 
nect various  things  into  series,  and  from  these  again  continu- 
ally to  deduce  others,  and  so  form  several  chains  of  such,  which 
they  did  not  see  or  acknowledge  to  be  true,  aud  which,  therefore, 
they  declared  to  be  chains  which  neither  cohered  in  themselves 
nor  with  the  conclusions,  calling  them  the  obscurity  of  authority; ' 
so  they  ceased  to  question  him  further,  and  presently  left  him. 
Similarly,  a  spirit  who  in  this  world  had  been  a  'prelate  and  a 
preacher,'  and  '  very  pathetic,  so  that  he  could  deeply  more  his 
hearers,'  got  no  hearing  among  the  Spirits  of  a  certain  earth  in 
the  starry  heavens  ;  for  they  said  they  could  tell  *  from  the  tone 
of  the  voice  whether  a  discourse  came  from  the  heart  or  not;'  and 
as  his  discourse  came  not  from  the  heart,  '  he  was  unable  to  teacl~» 
them,  whereupon  he  was  silent.'  Convenient  thus  to  have  spirit  = 
and  angels  to  confirm  our  impressions  of  other  men,  living  or  dead. 

Apart  from  the  psychological  interest  attaching  to  Sweden— 
borg's  strange  vision,  one  cannot  but  be  strongly  impressed  hy^. 
the  idea  pervading  them,  that  to  beings  suitably  constituted  al. 
that  takes  place  in  other  worlds  might  he  known.  Modern  science 
recognises  a  truth  here  ;  for  in  that  mysterious  ether  which  own — 
pies  all  space,  messages  are  at  all  times  travelling  by  which  theS 
history  of  every  orb  is  constantly  recorded.  No  world,  however* 
remote  or  insignificant ;  no  period,  however  distant — but  has  it«s 
history  thus  continually  proclaimed  in  ever  widening  waves.  Nay— 
by  these  waves  also  (to  beings  who  could  read  their  teaching^ 
aright)  the  future  is  constantly  indicated.  For,  as  the  waves  whicb« 
permeate  the  ether  could  only  be  situated  as  they  actually  are  a<fc 
any  moment  through  past  processes,  each  one  of  which  is  con- 
sequently indicated  by  those  ethereal  waves,  so  also  there  cat* 
be  but  one  series  of  events  in  the  future  as  the  sequel  of  the  rela- 
tions actually  indicated  by  the  ethereal  undulations.  Theses, 
therefore,  speak  as  definitely  and  distinctly  of  the  future  as  of  the 
past.  Could  we  but  rid  us  of  the  gross  habiliments  of  flesh,  and 
by  some  new  senses  he  enabled  to  feel  each  order  of  ethereal  un- 
dulations, even  of  those  only  which  reach  our  earth,  all  knowledge 
of  the  past  and  future  would  be  within  our  power.  The  con- 
sciousness of  this  underlies  the  fancies  of  Swedenborg,  just  a: 
underlies  the  thought  of  him  who  sang — 

There's  not  an  orb  which  thou  beholdst 
But  in  bis  motion  like  aa  angel  ainga, 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubim. 
But  while  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Ti,.-'  in,  we  catinut  hear  it. 


ust  as  i" 


A  TALE   OF  A    TELEGRAM. 

BI  JAME3   PATH. 


I  do  not  as  a  rule  engage  in  commercial  speculation ;  but  my  dear 
friend  Jones  insisted  with  such  eloquence  upon  the  success  that 
must  indubitably  follow  upon  the  establishment  of  the  Great 
Butter  Company — an  association  formed  for  the  manufacture  of 
that  commodity  out  of  a  material  which  shall  be  nameless,  but 
which  was  by  no  means  so  precarious  and  open  to  adulteration  as 
cream,  and  the  supply  of  which  was  practically  inexhaustible — that 
I  suffered  the  name  of  Martingale  to  appear,  for  a  consideration,  on 
the  list  of  directors. 

It  is  a  name  well  known  in  society,  and  was  up  to  that  time 
untainted  by  connection  with  trade ;  unless,  indeed,  the  swopping 
and  sale  of  chargers — for  which  I  will  back  myself  against  any 
cavalry  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  service — may  be  considered  by  the 
pedantic  as  coming  under  that  head.  As  for  the  City,  I  knew 
nothing  more  about  it  than  that  it  was  a  locality  lying  east  of  Cox's, 
the  army  agent's,  which  was  the  limit  of  my  personal  experience  in 
that  direction.  I  have  always  breathed  quite  another  atmosphere — 
that  of  Pall  Mall ;  I  wish  I  could  say  a  purer  one ;  but  the  fact  is, 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  smoking-rooms  both  at  '  the  Eag '  and 
the  '  Junior '  are,  towards  the  small  hours  of  the  morning,  when 
ray  own  day  is  by  no  means  finished,  something  appalling.  I  had 
three  hundred  a  year  for  directing  the  Butter  Company ;  and  it 
was  far  easier  work,  I  am  bound  to  say,  than  were  the  old  duties  in 
ray  regiment,  for  which  I  was  paid  a  precisely  similar  sum.  Once 
a  month  the  chairman  called  for  me  in  his  brougham,  and 
deposited  me  at  the  offices  in  Cornhill,  where,  after  an  excellent 
luncheon  (of  which  our  butter  formed  no  ingredient),  I  attached 
my  autograph  to  certain  documents ;  a  proceeding  which,  I  believe, 
is  technically  termed  '  passing  the  accounts.'  There  were  some 
persons  of  my  acquaintance  aud  profess  ion— persons  I  have  reason 
to  believe  who  had  themselves  applied  for  duectoTstop^  mA  SbXu?  ' 
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—  who  did  not  scruple  to  call  the  Great  Butter  Company  a  slippery 
concern,  and  who  affected  to  give  me  friendly  counsel  to  get  out 
of  it ;  but  I  was  too  well  accustomed  to  the  system  of  military  ex- 
changes not  to  perceive  their  drift :  their  object  was  of  course  to 
be  gazetted  in  my  stead.  I  listened  to  their  jokes  about c  Martin- 
gale the  man  of  business '  every  time  I  returned  from  an  expedi- 
tion to  Cornhill  with  even  more  than  my  usual  good-nature,  for  I 
had  twenty-five  golden  reasons  in  my  pocket — the  directors  were 
paid  monthly — for  sticking  to  the  Butter.  And  I  believe  the 
Butter  would  have  stuck  to  me,  had  it  not  been  for  my  own  fault — 
if  I  can  call  that  a  fault  which  was  the  most  extraordinary  piece  of 
ill-fortune  that  ever  befell  a  fellow,  and  solely  through  another 
fellow's  being  too  clever  by  half. 

Well,  I  say  the  G.  B.  C. — as  we  who  belong  to  it  were  ac- 
customed to  call  it,  as  the  chairman  said,  '  out  of  affection  and 
euphony,'  but  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  for  mere  shortness — was  a 
little  '  talked  about ' ;  it  had  its  detractors,  and  even  its  enemies. 
People  shook  their  heads  at  it  (especially  when  they  tasted  the 
butter),  and  prophesied  we  should  not  last ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  advertise  considerably  to  get  new  customers.  Our  business  lay 
rather  with  new  ones  than  old  ones,  perhaps ;  but  it  was  gradually 
getting  spread  over  the  country — though  thinly  spread,  like  butter 
upon  bread  at  school. 

So  long  as  we  were  harmonious  amongst  ourselves,  said  the  chair- 
man, or,  at  all  events,  washed  our  dirty  linen  at  home — did  not 
attack  one  another  in  the  papers,  as  so  many  boards  of  directors 
are  wont  to — we  should  be  all  right;  but  if  once  there  should  be 
mistrust  of  one  another,  he  would  not  answer  for  the  consequences. 
'  Let  only  the  Great  Butter  Company  be  true  to  itself,'  said  he, 
during  the  peroration  of  the  most  powerful  speech  I  ever  remember 
to  have  heard  from  any  man  sitting,  '  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
affirm  that  the  days  of  dairymen  are  numbered.'  For  though  I 
am  still  under  an  obligation  of  secrecy  as  to  the  material  of  which 
our  butter  was  composed,  I  may  say  it  had  nothing  in  common 
with  dairies — except  a  little  water.  Enough,  however,  of  com- 
mercial details. 

When  playing  at  pool  in  the  early  autumn  one  night  at  the 
Club,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose — neither  my  money  nor  my  life, 
for  I  am  amazingly  careful  of  both,  but — my  self-possession,  and 
somehow  or  other  got  inveigled  into  a  promise  to  go  down  to  old 
Slowcombe's  to  shoot,  upon  the  first  of  October.  It  was  a  foolish 
thing  to  do,  for  Slowcombe  is  a  bore,  and  I  happened  to  owe  him 
a  little  money  ;  and  when  a  man  is  both  a  bore  and  a  creditor,  it 
is  intolerable  to  be  under  the  same  roof  with  him,  more  especially 
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if  it  be  his  own.  There  were  some  excuses  for  me,  for  in  the  first 
place  there  were  so  few  men  in  town  that  we  were  obliged  to  ask 
Slowcombe  to  make  up  the  pool,  and  secondly,  when  one  owes  a 
fellow  money  one  is  bound  to  be  civil  to  him.  We  got  talking  of 
pheasants,  and  the  old  fellow  asked  me  if  I  liked  pheasant- 
shooting,  and  when  I  said  yes,  '  Then  come,'  said  he,  '  and  have  a 
shy  at  mine.'  I  no  more  suspected  Slowcombe  of  having  any 
pheasant-shooting  to  give  away  than  of  keeping  a  roulette~table  at 
Hampton  Court  races  ;  he  was  a  stodgy,  pursy,  plethoric  old  fellow, 
who  had  been  in  the  yeomanry  for  a  day  or  two  (just  to  get  a 
qualification  for  the  Club),  and  had  then  rested  on  his  laurels.  Still, 
when  a  man  farms  his  own  land,  there  is  always  a  temptation  to 
get  something  out  of  it,  and  it  seemed  he  had  grown  pheasants. 
I  ought  to  have  been  more  prudent,  and  I  will  another  time,  or 
my  name  is  not  Martingale. 

I  am,  however,  a  man  of  my  word,  and  I  never  thought  of 
breaking  my  promise  to  Slowcombe,  until  I  heard  him  ask  another 
man,  and  then  another,  to  come  down  and  enjoy  themselves 
among  his  covers,  and  both  of  them  refused  point-blank.  They 
did  not  owe  him  money,  as  I  did ;  but  it  struck  me  that  they 
Trere  more  decided  in  their  negatives  than  the  occasion  demanded. 
*  Why  don't  you  go  down  to  poor  old  Slowcombe's  ? '  said  I 
to  one  of  them,  a  man  I  should  have  liked  as  a  companion  in  such 
an  expedition  :  '  he  means  well  and  is  quite  harmless.' 

4  Harmless  !  By  Jove !  that  is  just  what  he  isn't,'  was  the  un- 
expected reply.  '  Why,  last  year  was  the  first,  according  to  his 
own  confession,  that  he  ever  took  gun  in  hand,  and  he  shot  Brooks 
of  ours  in  the  leg  at  fifteen  yards  in  one  of  his  own  turnip-fields. 
"You  don't  mean  to  say  you  never  heard  Brooks  tell  the  story  about 
lis  leg,  and  how  Slowcombe  made  game  of  it  ? ' 

I  did  not  like  to  say  that  I  myself  had  promised  to  go  down  to 
Slowcombe's,  but  I  made  up  my  mind  from  that  moment  that  I 
'wouldn't  go.  I  am  not  a  family  man,  but  I  respect  myself,  I  hope, 
as  much  as  if  I  was ;  and  I  wasn't  going  to  be  blown  to  pieces  by  an 
old  rhinoceros  like  that,  in  a  field  of  swedes.  My  difficulty  was 
to  find  an  excuse ;  for  the  other  men's  refusals — and  his  own 
knowledge  perhaps  of  why  they  wouldn't  come — had  made  Slow- 
combe 4  touchy ' ;  and  when  I  had  hinted  that  I  couldn't  be  quite 
sure  of  being  with  him  on  the  First,  he  had  made  an  allusion  to 
the  little  matter  of  business  between  us,  which  I  felt  to  be  equivalent 
to  *  play  or  pay  ' — Come  to  Ploughshire  (for  he  lived  among  the 
clodhoppers),  or  settle  my  account. 

At  last  I  hit  upon  a  plan.     He  knew  that  I  was  connected 
with  the  Great  Butter  Company,  and  bad  often  sounded  me  a&  to 
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its  prospects ;  but  I  could  never  persuade  him  to  invest  in  it.  '  If 
it's  such  a  real  good  thing,  you  had  better  stick  to  it  yourself, 
Martingale,  and  let  nobody  else  in.'  I  didn't  like  the  remark 
about  letting  people  in ;  but  I  was  not  in  a  position  to  quarrel 
with  Slowcombe.  He  parted  from  me  on  the  last  day  but  one  of 
September,  telling  me  he  wanted  twenty-four  hours  to  get  his  guns 
ready,  and  impressing  upon  me  the  best  train  by  which  to  start 
for  Ploughshire  on  the  morrow.  The  next  morning  (the  30th),  I 
wrote  him  this  letter  from  the  Club : 

My  dear,  Slowcombe, — I  am  exceedingly  sorry  to  disappoint  you — and  still 
more  so  to  disappoint  myself — but  I  regret  to  say  that  my  proposed  visit  to  you 
has  been  knocked  on  the  bead.  The  enclosed  telegram  will  explain  itself.  No- 
thing but  the  most  urgent  business  would  have  prevented  my  keeping  my  en- 
gagement ;  and  I  feel  confident,  from  the  ideas  you  have  often  expressed  to  me 
respecting  the  necessity  of  attending  strictly  to  the  G.  B.  0.,  I  need  no  further 
apology  for  my  absence.  You  will,  doubtless,  have  many  another  gun  with 
you,  and  if  the  phrase  of  '  the  more  the  merrier '  can  be  applied  to  pheasant- 
shooting,  that  of  '  the  fewer  the  better  cheer '  is  certainly  still  more  to  the 
purpose.  A  fuller  bag  will,  I  hope,  compensate  for  the  absence  of  yours  most 
faithfully, 

Marmadukb  Marttxgaxe. 

Then  leaving  the  envelope  open,  I  proceeded  to  concoct  the  tele- 
gram: 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Great  Butter  Company  (Limited),  Oornhill,  to 
Marmaduke  Martingale,  Esq.,  Military,  Naval,  and  Militia  Olub,  Pall  Mall. — 
Defalcations  have  been  discovered  in  the  Company's  accounts.  I  am  therefore 
compelled  to  summon  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  for 
Wednesday  next,  when  your  presence  will  be  indispensable. 

I  gave  this  composition  to  the  Club  commissionaire,  an  active, 
intelligent  fellow  whom  I  had  often  employed,  and  sent  him  off 
to  the  nearest  telegraph  office.  I  calculated  that  it  would  return 
to  me — in  telegraphic  form — in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
furthest.  But  as  it  happened,  it  did  not.  I  had  an  engagement 
for  that  afternoon  at  Ilurlingham,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  tbe 
Club  before  the  arrival  of  the  expected  document.  However,  as  I 
knew  it  must  come,  and  could  place  the  utmost  confidence  in  the 
porter,  I  left  my  letter  with  him,  instructing  him  to  place  the 
telegram  inside  it  as  soon  as  it  came  to  hand,  and  then  to  post  it. 

The  next  morning,  I  found  upon  inquiry  that  this  had  been 
done,  and  thought  no  more  about  the  matter.  The  day  after,  a 
note,  as  I  had  expected,  arrived  from  Slowcombe ;  the  contents  of 
which,  however,  I  did  not  expect : 

Sir, — I  am  astonished  that  you  should  have  the  assurance  to  send  me  that 
telegram  from  your  place  of  business.  If  you  imagine  because  your  secretary 
has  i  bolted/  and  the  '  blessed  concern  '  (as  your  friend  terms  what  I  had  un- 
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derstood  from  you  to  be  a  sound  commercial  association)  has  '  burst  up/  that 
I  shall  not  be  disposed  to  press  for  my  hundred  pounds,  you  are  very  much 
mistaken.  I  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  my  solicitor,  and  re- 
main— Yours  obediently, 

Thomas  Slowcombe. 

Had  I  taken  leave  of  my  own  senses,  or  had  Slowcombe  taken 
leave  of  his  ?  *  Bolted,'  *  burst  up,' '  blessed  concern '  ?  No  such 
words,  I  am  sure,  had  ever  been  contained  in  my  telegram. 
What  on  earth  did  it  all  mean  ?  I  did  a  thing  which  I  had  nevei 
done  before,  except  upon  the  first  Monday  in  every  month — 1 
hurried  to  our  place  of  business  in  the  City  as  fast  as  a  hansom 
could  take  me;  and  found  the  shutters  up.  The  office  of  the 
G.  B.  C.  was  closed — just  as  though  the  Company  had  been  de- 
funct. Upstairs,  however,  I  found  the  chairman  looking  at  a 
heap  of  bills  and  gnawing  his  moustache. 

4  This  is  a  pretty  piece  of  work,  Captain  Martingale,'  6aid  he ; 
4  and  we  have  to  thank  you  for  it.' 

4  To  thank  me  ? '  cried  I.  4  What  do  you  mean  ?  Is  everybody 
gone  mad  ?     I  have  done  nothing — nothing.9 

4  Perhaps  you  didn't  send  a  telegram  to  our  secretary  about 
"  defalcations  ? "  Here  it  is.'  And  he  tossed  me  over  the  mes- 
sage I  had  sent  from  the  secretary  to  myself — transposed.  That 
respectable  and  intelligent  commissionaire  had,  it  seemed,  taken 
it  for  granted  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  in  sending  a  telegram 
to  myself,  and  substituted  the  word  4  from  '  for  4  to,'  and  *  to  '  for 
4  from.'  He  thought,  doubtless,  he  was  doing  a  very  clever  thing, 
and  one  for  which  I  should  be  much  indebted  to  him. 

The  secretary  really  had,  it  seems,  4  defalcated '  in  a  small 
way,  and  getting  my  telegram  (instead  of  my  getting  his),  he 
thought  all  was  discovered,  so  laid  his  hands  on  everything  he 
could,  and  decamped.  It  was  the  chairman  himself  who  had 
wired  the  news  to  me  in  that  familiar  style,  which  had  so  incensed 
Slowcombe  :  '  Our  secretary  has  bolted,  and  the  blessed  concern 
has  burst  up.' 

The  Great  Butter  Company,  in  fact,  was  nowhere,  thanks  to. 
my  little  device  for  avoiding  pheasant-shooting.  The  secretarj 
would  probably  never  have  fled,  but  only  have  gone  on  defalcating 
slowly,  but  for  my  alarming  message :  as  it  was,  everything  was 
precipitated,  including  the  compulsory  payment  of  my  debt  to 
JSlowcombe.  It  was  altogether  a  miseiable  fiasco ;  and  when  I 
hear  fellows  talking  about  the  splendid  results  of  civilisation,  and 
4  Look  at  the  electric  telcgiaph,  for  example! '  and  Mhe  corps  of 

commissionaires ! '  1  s-ay  to  myself JJut  never  mind  what  I 

say.     I  have  told   enough  to  make  it  understood  why  I  should 
not  agree  with  them. 
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<&\\ip$  onto  €tavk$  at  out  dub  fflaainboto* 

BY  AN   OLD  ENTHUSIAST  AND  A  YOUNG   CYNIC. 

No.  L— POOR  LIZZIE.    * 

You  swear  I  loved  you  dearly  once — 

Perhaps  !  my  pretty  Lizzie ; 
But  then  was  then — and  now  is  now  : 

I'm  busy — very  busy  ! 

You'd  like  to  have  a  thousand  pounds  ! 

Good  girl,  your  brain  is  dizzy  ! 
But  mine  is  calm,  and  knows  the  world  : 

I'm  busy — very  busy ! 

You'll  try  your  rights  !  you'll  go  to  law  ! 

Your  lawyer's  clever !    Is  he  ? 
Well !  give  the  man  my  best  respects, 

I'm  busy — very  busy  ! 

No.   II.— PROGRESS. 

We  travel  faster  than  we  did 

A  hundred  years  ago, 
And  send  by  wire  and  not  by  road 

Our  messages  of  woe  : 
Or  else  the  price  of  stocks  and  shares 

And  wool  and  calico. 
We  conquer  Time,  make  light  of  Space, 

And  every  passing  day 
Snatch  some  new  force  from  Nature's  hand, 

And  teach  it  to  obey. 
But  are  we  happier  than  our  sires, 

Or  brave  and  good  as  they  ? 
Speak  up,  old  History  !  tell  the  truth ! 

Give  us  the  yea — or  nay  \ 
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[No.  III.— AN  ADIEU. 

Good-night,  sweet  Sorrow, 

Until  to-morrow, 
And  then  we  shall  dwell  together  again ; 

I've  known  thee  long, 

Like  a  mournful  song, 

Till  thou'st  grown  a  part 

Of  my  innermost  heart, 
And  a  nestling  bird  on  my  pillow  of  pain. 

Sweet  little  Sorrow, 
Come  back  to-morrow ; 
I've  learned  to  love  thee — remain,  remain  ! 

No.   IV.— A  DIALOGUE. 

IN   DEEP  WATER: 

Fair-weather  friends,  that  sought  mo  once, 

I  fail  to  reach  the  shore ; 
Thick  darkness  shrouds  the  face  of  heaven, 

And  angry  tempests  roar. 
Idle  is  all  your  good  advice  : 

I  want  a  rope —  a  hand — 
A  heart — a  will — a  little  skill 

To  draw  me  to  the  land. 

THE    FAIR-WEATHER   FRIENDS  : 

Rope,  did  you  say  ?  we  have  no  rope  ; 

Wo  drove  you  not  to  sea ; 
You  drifted  out  into  the  storm  : 

Drift  out  of  it,  say  we  ! 

No.   V.— DUBIOUS. 

How  can  an  earnest  man  be  born 
In  an  ago  of  jest  and  scorn, 
That  mocks  at  greatness  if  it  comes, 
Or  noses  it  with  twiddling  thumbs  ? 

How  can  a  mighty  bard  appear 
Amid  incessant  jibe  and  jeer, 
When  seriousness  is  out  of  season, 
And  Laughter  lords  it  over  Reason  ? 

Who  can  revive  a  rotting  time  ? 
Who  can  make  jewels  out  of  slime  ? 
Or  who  upon  a  mountain  stand 
If  nothing  is,  but  shifting  sand  ? \ 
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No.  VI.— THE  POOR  OLD  MHJJONAIEB. 

I've  fifty  thousand  pounds  a  year, 

Palace  and  park  and  tower, 
Horses  and  hounds,  and  yachts  and  friends. 

And  ail  the  pomp  of  power. 
Peer  of  the  noblest  in  the  land, 

Men  call  me  great  and  high, 
And  never  think  I  am  so  poor 

That  I'd  be  glad  to  die. 
I  cannot  eat,  I  cannot  drink, 

For  sharp  arthritic  pain, 
And  dread  neuralgia  kills  my  sleep 

And  maddens  all  my  brain. 
Oh,  give  me  health,  ye  dreadful  Fates, 

To  earn  my  bread  and  beer  ! 
For  sleep  and  appetite  and  peace, 

And  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
I'd  sink  my  thousands  in  the  sea, 

Never  to  re-appear ! 

No.  VII.— THE  WORTH  OF  WISDOM. 

Should  the  day  come  when  men  of  sense 
Shall  be,  like  Dodos,  born  no  more, 
And  genius  vanish  from  the  earth — 
Lost  as  the  Mastodons  of  yore  : 
How  long  would  last  the  human  race 
To  hold  its  high  accustomed  place? 
A  hundred  years  ?     I  greatly  doubt 
If  fifty  would  not  snuff  it  out ! 
Or  leave  such  scope  for  fools  to  revel, 
That  if  no  Flood  made  all  things  level, 
The  wars,  the  crimes,  the  lusts  of  men, 
Would  bring  the  jungle  back  again  ! 

No.  VIII.— EUTHANASIA.     * 

Foor  and  mean  are  our  thoughts  of  Death, 

The  world's  a  wheel  in  a  rut ; 
And  men  still  think  as  their  fathers  thought, 

With  scarcely  an  '  if '  or  a  '  but.' 
To  me,  kind  Death  seems  a  lady  fair, 

A  teeming  mother,  well  wed, 
Whose  children  inherit  another  world — 

The  new-born,  beautiful  dead. 
Bom  with  a  glory  unperceived 

By  us  on  the  gloomy  shore, 
Children  that  sport  in  their  Father's  light, 

And  know  their  Mother  no  more ! 
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No.  IX— MONEY  OR  NO  MONET. 

[  would  have  money  for  this  verse  of  mine, 

To  buy  my  loaf,  my  cordial,  or  my  vest, 
To  hold  my  head  aloft  i'  the  morning  shine, 

And  pay  my  way  as  fully  as  the  rest. 
But  if  the  money  comes  not  ?     Well !  'tis  pity 

To  me,  but  not  to  others.     Still,  I'll  rhyme, 
And  envy  not  the  magnates  of  the  city, 

Whose  only  music  is  the  guineas'  chime  ; 
They  have  their  present  comforts  :  so  have  I. 

Has  not  the  lark,  to  the  bright  heaven  upsoaring, 
As  much  enjoyment  in  the  clear  blue  sky, 

As  money-grubbers  o'er  their  ledgers  poring  ? 
All  things  that  live  bear  more  or  less  of  burden ; 
Song  is  its  own  regard,  work  its  own  guerdon. 

No.  X.— NUT-CRACKING. 

When  I  could  crack  a  nut 

With  the  molars  in  my  jaws, 
With  teeth  all  white  and  steadfast 

And  innocent  of  flaws, 
I  laughed  at  angry  Fortune, 

Made  light  of  coming  sorrow, 
Was  happy  all  to-day, 

And  careless  of  to-morrow. 
I  trusted  men  and  women, 

And  women  most,  maybe  ! — 
Oh,  pleasant  was  that  spring  time 

To  my  teeth  and  me  ! 
But  now,  when  teeth  are  shaky, 

And  going  one  by  one, 
1  find,  like  Israel's  monarch, 

Small  good  beneath  the  sun. 
I  cannot  crack  a  nut, 

I  cannot  find  a  truth, 
Or  man,  or  lovely  woman, 

Like  those  I  found  in  youth. 
Put  back,  0  cruel  Fortune, 

Thy  sword  into  its  sheath, 
Let  me  believe  in  something, 

And  contradict  my  teeth ! 
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BY    THE    AUTHOR    OF   'LA11T    ADDLEY's    SECRET,' 


Chapter  XXVIII. 


Under  that  quiet  surface  which  life  wore  in  Joshua  Haggard's 
household  there  were  troubled  waters. 

Naomi  had  never  forgotten  the  awful  look  in  her  father's  face 
that  afternoon  in  the  wood.  It  haunted  her  in  all  places  and 
at  all  seasons.  The  impression  ii  had  made  upon  her  mind  would 
not  pass  away.  What  it  meant  she  knew  not — dared  not  shape 
the  thought  in  her  mind — but  she  was  very  sure  that  it  meant 
evil  of  some  kind,  evil  to  her  father's  soul,  wrong  to  Oswald. 

If  she  could  have  known  for  certain  that  Oswald  had  carried 
out  the  intention  set  forth  in  his  fatal  letter  to  Cynthia,  she 
would  have  been,  comparatively  speaking,  at  ease  and  Imppv. 
But  of  this  she  knew  nothing.  Whether  he  had  really  gone  to 
America,  how  and  when  he  had  left  Comhhollow,  of  these  thing) 
she  was  ignorant.  Cynthia  might  know,  perhaps,  but  nol  i 
set  these  anxious  fears  at  rest  could  Naomi  stoop  so  low  as  to 
seek  for  any  information  about  her  lover  from  the  woman  for 
whose  sake  she  had  been  abandoned.  No,  if  Cynthia  knew  any- 
thing for  certain,  the  knowledge  must  remain  locked  iu  her  brents 
Save  in  the  merest  outward  and  ceremonial  form,  a  bare  eiviliu 
in  every-day  intercourse,  there  could  be  no  contact  betwi 
and   her  stepmother.     The  gulf  that  sundered  these  two  was  ira- 


Oswald's  letter  had  stated  that,  lie  meant  to  leave  Combhollow 
by  the  night  coach.  He  had  not  gone  by  that  coach,  for  James 
Haggard,  who  was  fond  of  an  evening  stroll  when  the  shutters  mm 
up,  and  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  other  people's  business,  had 
watched  the  departure  of  the  coach  on  that  particular  evening, Mid 
entertained  his  family  at  the  silent  supper-table  with  a  detailed 
account  of  that  exciting  event  in  the  every-day  life  of  his  town. 

'  There  was  only  one  inside,  and  that  was  old  Mrs.  JSkevii 


evinaw, 
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who  is  going  to  Exeter  to  see  her  married  daughter,'  said  Jim ; 
*  she  bad  three  bandboxes,  two  umbrellas,  a  pair  of  pattens,  and  a 
pair  of  the  new-fashioned  clogs — she  bought  'em  of  Aunt  Judith 
the  day  before  yesterday — a  hamper  of  peas,  a  green  goose,  a  basket 
of  eggs,  a  tin  of  clouted  cream,  a  red  cotton  handkerchief  full  of 
bullaces,  two  pasties  done  up  in  brown  paper,  and  a  pig's  cheek. 
Won't  her  friends  be  glad  to  see  her  ? ' 

'  Who  were  the  outsides  ? '  asked  Judith. 

Jim  ran  over  the  names,  checking  them  off  on  his  fingerg. 

*  Was  there  no  one  else  in  the  coach  ? '  asked  Naomi,  looking 
at  her  father,  who  sat  in  bis  usual  place  with  bent  brows,  neither 
eating  nor  drinking. 

'  No  one.' 

He  had  not.  gone  by  that  coach  then,  thought  Naomi.  But 
presently  it  occurred  to  her  that  Mr.  Pentreath's  return  to  Comb- 
hollow  having  been  a  secret  and  underhand  proceeding,  be  would 
hardly  care  to  leave  the  place  under  the  broad  glare  of  his  towns- 
people's eye.  The  departure  of  the  coach  from  the  First  and  Last 
Inn  was  a  public  event.  To  leave  by  that  vehicle,  at  that  point 
of  departure,  and  not  be  seen,  came  hardly  within  the  limits  of 
possibility,  unless  a  man  had  got  himself  hidden,  away  in  the  boot 
before  the  spectators  assembled ;  no,  if  Oswald  had  made  up  bis 
mind  to  travel  by  that  coach,  he  bad  doubtless  walked  on  to  some 
quiet  spot,  to  be  taken  up  as  the  mail  passed. 

This  reflection  quieted  Naomi's  fears  in  some  measure,  yet  did 
not  set  her  heart  at  ease.  Her  father's  face  haunted  her  like  some 
unholy  image  sent  by  Satan  to  suggest  evil.  What  had  passed 
between  Joshua  and  that  weak  sinner— what  violence  of  upbraiding 
had  the  minister  used  against  his  wife's  lover?  That  there  had 
been  an  angry  meeting  of  some  kind  Naomi  did  not  doubt.  Only  a 
wild  indulgence  of  evil  passion,  only  an  utter  abandonment  of  him- 
self to  man's  omnipresent  tempter,  could  have  conjured  up  such  1 
look  in  Joshua  Haggard's  face.  The  dark  mind  of  the  spirit  of 
evil  was  there  reflected.  The  lurid  gleam  in  those  darkly  brood- 
Rig  evi's  was  the  red  glare  caught  from  the  open  doors  of  hell. 

There  had  been  hard  words  spoken,  words  of  hatred  and  fury, 
perchance  even  some  open  act  of  violence,  a  blow  struck  by  that 
strong  hand  of  Joshua's,  who  might  have  spurned  the  sinner  as  if 
he  bad  been  the  tempter  himself,  in  his  base  form  of  serpent. 
But  it  was  over,  and  Joshua  had  doubtless  begun  to  repent  of  his 
violence,  and  Oswald  was  on  his  way  to  a  distant  world  to  begin 
a  new  and  wiser  life. 

'  God  keep  him  and  guard  him  and  lead  him  aright,'  thought 
"  and  make  him  a  good  and  great  man.     t  covA4  ^oeai  &<& 
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pang  of  parting  with  him,  could  I  feel  secure  about  bis  happy 
future  here  and  in  the  better  world.' 

Oh,  empty  life  from  which  he  had  vanished  for  ever — oh, 
dreary  days  which  hung  upon  this  young  spirit  like  a  burden,  and 
weighed  her  down  to  the  dust.  Yes,  verily,  to  the  dust;  so  that, 
in  her  utter  weariness,  she  felt  as  if  it  would  be  a  good  and  pleasant 
end  of  all  things  to  lie  down  in  some  lonely  corner  of  the  land — 
lie  face  downward  among  the  fern  and  wild  flowers,  and  wait  for 
death.  Surely  the  dark  angel  would  take  pity  upon  her  joyless 
fate,  and  come  and  fold  her  in  his  sheltering  wings,  and  comfort 
and  cure  her. 

'  There  is  no  other  comfort,  no  other  cure,'  she  said,  forgetting 
all  the  old  pious  lessons  in  her  despair,  forgetting  even  to  do 
to  others  in  the  sharpness  of  her  pain. 

She  sought  for  consolation  from  no  one — not  even  from  hones! 
Jim — who  was  distressed  at  seeing  such  blank  hopeless  faces  in  hi=     —9 
home,  and  was  eager,  after  his  rough  and  ready  fashion,  to 
minister  comfort. 

4  Come,  Naomi,  cheer  up  and  be  bright,  like  a  sensible  girl 
he  would  say.    '  There's  as  good  fish  in  the  sea  as  ever  came  out 
it,  and  though  you've  missed  landing  a  fine  salmon  through  father" 
foolishness,  you'll  have  your  net  full  by-and-by,  I'll  warrant. 
good-looking,  straight-built  lass  like  you  will  never  want  a  sweet 
heart.' 

'  Jim,  if  you  talk  to  me  like  that  I  shall  hate  you ! '  cri< 
Naomi.    '  I  shall  go  single  to  my  grave,  and  you  know  it,  or  if  yo  <^^u 
can  think  otherwise  of  me,  you're  not  worthy  to  be  my  brother.' 

'  Hoity-toity ! '  cried  Jim, 4  what  fine  notions  run  in  our  family*-^ ; 
Here's  father  refusing  the  lord  of  the  manor  for  his  son-in-lav^""^' 
and  you  talking  of  dying  an  old  maid  because  your  first  affection^11-*19 
have  been  blighted.  Why,  if  my  first  love  takes  a  wrong  directi©!*^^*' 
I  shall  turn  my  heart  into  the  right  road,  as  easily  as  I  guide  gre^^^ 
Dobbin  down  a  lane  where  he  doesn't  want  to  go.  Just  a  shak^-^^6 
of  the  reins  or  a  touch  of  the  whip,  and  off  we  start.' 

Crushed  by  this  weariness  of  life,  Naomi  strove  notwithstand-^ 
ing  to  do  her  duty.     Even  Aunt  Judith  found  no  room  for  com- 
plaint with  Naomi  or  Cynthia,  unless  haggard  eyes  and  pale  faces^ 
and  low  voices  with  no  joyous  ring  in  them,  were  sufficient  grount 
for   upbraiding.     The  household  work  was  faithfully  performed. 
The  starching  and  ironing,  the  dusting  and  beeswaxing,  the  sew- 
ing and  darning  were  duly  done.     Cynthia  had  finished  her  dozens 
of  shirts,  without  a  gusset  set  awry,  a  seam  puckered,  or  one  de — 
viation  from  a  right  line  in  the  pearl-like  stitching  of  collars  and 
wristbands;  and  now  she   had  taken  to  knitting  Joshua's  grey 
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woollen  stockings,  which  was  a  pleasantly  dreamy  occupation  call- 
ing for  very  little  exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties  till  one 
came  to  the  heel.  She  used  to  sit  in  the  garden  or  the  wilderness 
in  the  calm  September  afternoons,  with  a  grave  quiet  face  bent 
over  her  flashing  needles — a  face  that  told  of  an  abiding  i 
The  Miss  Weblings  would  scarcely  have  recognised  their  cheerful 
tunny-faced  little  maid  in  the  serious  young  matron,  with  a  com- 
plexion almost  as  white  as  her  cap.  Joshua  rarely  saw  that 
patient  figure  sitting  in  his  place  on  the  grass  plat,  for  he  had 
seen  growing  more  and  more  indefatigable  iu  his  visitations 
among  the  scattered  members  of  his  flock,  walking  great  distances 
to  lonely  homesteads  or  labourers7  cottages,  or,  when  not  thus  oc- 
cupied, spending  his  afternoons  in  solitary  wanderings  by  the 
ild  seashore,  holding  commune  with  his  troubled  soul. 

Save  at  family  prayer,  and  at  meals,  he  was  now  seldom  seen 
l  his  own  house,  while  he  had  almost  wholly  deserted  the  shop. 
unt  Judith  bewailed  this  falling  away  from  the  good  old  hubits 
hicb  bad  made  Haggard's  the  leading  commercial  institution  in 
ombhollow.  The  salvation  of  one's  soul  was  a  vital  transaction, 
doubtless;  but  a  man  secure  of  bis  calling  and  election  in  eter- 
ity  could  well  afford  to  attend  to  his  temporal  business,  instead 
f  wandering  about  in  desolate  places  like  John  the  Baptist,  wilb- 
ut  having  anyone  to  baptise. 

'He  might  as  well  live  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  like  St.   Simon 
Vhat's-his-narae,  and  have  his  meals  sent  up  to  him  by  a  ladder,' 
aid  Judith  contemptuously,  'if  his  mind  is  never  in  his  busi- 
es--.    We're  always  running  out  of  things  now,  for  want  of  proper 
attention  to  the  stock.' 

'['■■  Naomi  it  was  a  small  thing  that  her  father  should  be  in- 
ifferent  to  loss  and  gain,  and  turn  bis  back  upon  the  business  by 
■liich  his  father  and  grandfather  had  maintained  their  impor- 
mce  and  respectability  in  the  little  town.  The  change  she  saw 
i  him  Was  more  alarming  than  this  neglect  of  daily  duties — a 
hange  which  she  associated  involuntarily  with  that  bitter  day  on 
ihich  she  had  seen  his  gloomy  murderer's  face  pass  by  her  in  the 
^woodland  dimness. 

In  the  autumn  evenings,  when  she  could  escape  from  the  joy- 
-  house,  Naomi  felt  herself  drawn,  as  by  a  magnet,  to  Petit reatli 
■od.  It  was  not  that  she  found  peace  there,  or  consolation. 
e  loved  the  shadowy  scene  as  a  place  in  which  she  could  feed 
r  grief,  and  haunted  it  as  an  inconsolable  mourner  haunts  the 
purial-ground  where  lies  her  dead.  How  desolate  the  place  seemed 
the  season  of  earth's  decay,  all  the  winding  ways  deeply  strewn 
tb  the  red-brown  leaves,  soft  and  soddened  in  the  holknn  ^fenm 
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the  autumn  rains   lay   longest ;   frogs  croaking   in   the   marshy 
places,  and  a  dead  snake  lying  here  and  there  among  the  brambles. 

It  was  not  often  that  Naomi  went  within  sight  of  the  deserted 
house,  where  the  old  servants  lived  on  in  a  lazy  seclusion,  waiting 
their  master's  bidding ;  almost  as  slumberous  a  household  aa  that 
which  slept  for  a  hundred  years  in  the  old  fairy  story,  only  that 
here  there  was  no  lovely  princess  shining  like  a  jewel  in  the 
innermost  chamber  of  the  castle.  Here  were  only  empty  rooms, 
and  dust  and  loneliness. 

One  evening  early  in  October,  Naomi  roamed  a  little  farther 
than  she  had  intended,  and  found  that,  to  reach  home  in  decent 
time,  she  must  take  the  nearest  way,  which  was  across  the  park, 
and  out  into  the  road  by  the  park-gate.  This  woidd  take  her 
very  near  the  house. 

It  was  a  fiue  bright  evening.  The  sun  had  set  redly  behind 
the  trees  before  she  had  entered  the  wood,  and  now  the  moon  had 
risen  and  was  shining  over  the  great  sea  yonder — a  lovely  evening, 
mild  and  peaceful.  She  was  loth  to  go  back  to  the  lighted  room 
at  home,  and  her  father's  evening  lecture,  now  always  of  so  gloomy 
a  character  as  to  minister  to  her  despair,  rather  than  to  lift  up  her 
soul  from  its  depth  of  sorrow. 

The  hall-door  stood  open,  and  a  light  burned  dimly  within. 
Old  Nicholas,  the  butler,  was  sitting  in  the  porch.  He  recog- 
nised Naomi  as  she  skirted  the  outer  garden,  and  got  up  quickly 
and  came  after  her. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Haggard,  hut  seeing  you  go  by  just 
now,  I  made  bold  to  follow  you.  Have  you  heard  any  news  of  the 
young  Squire  ?  I've  wanted  to  ask  sometimes  when  I've  been  np 
at  the  shop,  to  get  my  bit  of  tea  and  sugar,  but  your  father  wasn't 
about,  and  I  don't  bke  to  ask  your  Aunt— she's  apt  to  be  snappy.' 

'  No,  Nicholas,  we  have  had  no  news.  You  would  be  more 
likely  to  hear  of  your  master  than  we.' 

'  Deary,  now  I  I  knew  there  was  something  wrong  when  he 
came  down  here  so  sudden,  and  told  me  I  was  to  say  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  was  going  off  to  Ameriky,  and  I  was  to  keep  the 
place  in  order  agen  Mr.  Arnold  came  home,  and  then  he  was  to 
be  the  master  here.  A  power  of  changes  to  happen  in  such  a 
Bhort  time,  ain't  it,  Miss  ?  I  feel  as  if  the  world  was  topsy-turvy, 
somehow.  The  poor  old  master  gone  I  He  was  dreadful  near,  to 
be  sure,  but  I'd  got  used  to  him,  and  I  misses  his  fidgety  pinch- 
ing ways,  looking  after  every  candle-end,  and  such  a  nose  of  his 
own  if  be  suspected  we  was  frying  a  bit  of  bacon  for  supper. 
Well,  he's  gone  where  scraping  and  saving  won't  help  him,  j 
gentleman.     There's  no  candle-ends  in  the  heavenly  Jeros 
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Nicholas  sighed  despondently,  as  if  he  doubted  whether  an 
immortal  home,  in  which  cheese-paring  could  not  be  practised, 
would  satisfy  his  departed  master. 

4  And  you  haven't  heard  nothing,  Miss  ? ' 

*  Nothing,'  answered  Naomi.  *  But  there  is  hardly  time  for 
anyone  to  have  had  a  letter  yet — is  there,  Nicholas  ? ' 

*  I  can't  say,  Miss.  Perhaps  not.  It  were  the  beginning  of 
August  when  he  went  away,  warn't  it  ?  and  here  we  are  in  October. 
I  suppose  there  wouldn't  be  time  ;  and  yet  I  begin  to  feel  oneasy 
in  my  mind  about  him.  There  was  something  queer  about  his 
going  away,  you  see ! ' 

4  How  do  you  mean  ? '  asked  Naomi,  looking  at  him  intently. 

*  Well,  you  see,  he  says  to  me,  "  Nicholas,  you  get  they  two 
big  trunks  down  to  the  coach  this  evening,  and  that  there  bag." 
The  trunks  was  what  he'd  packed  his  clothes  and  books  in,  and 
such  like,  that  morning,  purpose  to  take  them  with  him  to 
Ameriky.  "  I  shall  walk  on  ahead,  and  let  the  coach  pick  me  up 
this  side  of  Henbury  turnpike,"  lie  says.  "  But  you  get  they  trunks 
safe  in  the  boot,"  says  he.  So  the  gardener  and  I  puts  'em  in  a 
barter  and  wheels  'em  down,  and  gets  'em  safe  packed  into  the 
boot  afore  seven  o'clock.' 

*  Well,  what  then  ? '  asked  Naomi,  with  suppressed  eagerness. 

*  What  then,  Miss  Haggard  ?  Why,  they  trunks  and  that 
there  bag  is  in  the  young  Squire's  room  now — come  back,  like  a 
bad  penny!9 

'Comeback?' 

*  Yes,  The  coach  never  picked  him  up  this  side  of  Henbury 
turnpike.  The  coachman  never  set  eyes  upon  him  all  along  the 
road.  When  he  got  to  Exeter,  there  was  no  one  to  take  to  they 
trunks,  no  directions  left  about  'em,  so  he  just  brought  'em  back  ; 
and  if  the  young  Squire  be  gone  to  Ameriky,  lie  be  gone  without 
his  luggage.  Lord,  Miss,  how  you  do  trimble !  I  hope  there's 
nothing  wrong,  but  it  comes  over  me  sometimes  that  tilings  ain?t 
altogether  right  I ' 

4  He  may  have  changed  his  mind  at  the  last,'  said  Naomi 
falteringly.     4  He  may  not  have  gone  to  America  I ' 

4  Perhaps  nqt,  Miss ;  but  wherever  he's  gone,  he's  gone  without 
his  luggage — even  the  carpet-bag,  with  his  razors  and  night- 
clothes.' 

4  He  may  have  had  other  luggage  in  London.' 

4  He  had  a  black  portmanteau  at  the  inn  where  he'd  been 
stopping  in  London,  but  it  wasn't  a  big  one.  It  wouldn't  have 
been  luggage  enough  for  Ameriky,  or  anywhere  else  in  foreign 
parts.    And  then  the  books  and  things  that  he  \?a&  &o  fotA  dl, 
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and  his  Writing-desk,  rand  most  of  his  clothes — all  in  they  big 
boxes.     It's  odd  he  didn't  send  for  'em.' 

6  He  may  not  want  them.' 

6  But  it's  queer  for  him  not  to  want  'em  all  this  time.  And  if 
that  there  coach  didn't  pick  him  up— and  we  know  it  didn't — 
how  did  he  get  away?  Nobody  saw  him  leave,  nobody  heard  of 
him.  Lord  a  mercy,  Miss,  how  white  you  be!  I  didn't  ought  to 
say  such-like  things,  but  it  weighs  so  heavy  on  my  mind.  It's  a 
comfort  to  talk  about  it.  The  London  lawyer  he  sends  me  down 
my  wages  monthly,  and  board  wages  for  me  and^  the  others  in- 
doors. We  might  live  on  the  fat  of  the  land  if  we  chose,  only 
our  constitutions  have  got  used  to  pinching  and  we  likes  it.  We 
couldn't  have  a  better  place,  only  they  two  trunks  weighs  upon  my 
mind,  and  I  shan't  feel  easy  till  I've  had  a  letter  from  my  master.' 

What  comfort  could  Naomi  give  him — she  whose  thoughts 
were  full  of  fear  ?  She  went  home  and  found  the  family  circle 
waiting  for  her.  It  was  past  the  customary  prayer-time  by  ten 
minutes  or  so. 

4  Rambling  again,  Naomi ! '  said  her  father  severely,  and  then 
opened  his  Bible  and  began  to  read  a  chapter  of  Jeremiah,  which 
he  afterwards  expounded,  dwelling  darkly  on  all  that  was  darkest  in 
the  text.  The  prayer  that  followed  was  rather  a  cry  of  self-abase- 
ment and  desolation  than  a  supplicatory  address,  curiously  different 
from  that  simple  and  single-minded  appeal  which  the  Divine 
Teacher  dictated  to  His  disciples.  Joshua  asked  for  no  common 
wants  of  common  life  ;  he  pleaded  not  to  be  forgiven  as  freely  as 
he  forgave — but  he  grovelled  in  the  dust  before  an  angry  God, 
and  heaped  ashes  upon  his  head,  and  abased  himself  with  humility 
which  touched  the  confines  of  fanaticism. 

<  What  kept  you  out  so  long,  Sis?'  asked  James,  when  they-^ 
were  seated  at  supper. 

'  Nicholas,  the  butler  at  the  Grange,  stopped  me  to  ask  about 
his  master.     He  is  very  anxious  about  him.' 

'  Why  ?'  asked  her  father  sharply. 

4  Because  he  has  been  away  so  long,  and  has  not  written.' 

Cynthia  lifted  her  languid  eyes,  large  with  sudden  terror. 

4  How  could  anyone  get  a  letter  ?     He  has  not  been  gone 
months.     And  even  if  there  were  time  enough,  why  should 
write  to  Nicholas  ? '  said  Joshua. 

4  Nicholas  is  anxious  about  him,  anyhow,'  answered  Naomi. 

She  said  nothing  about  the  luggage  left  behind,  which  was  the 
chief  cause  of  the  old  servant's  uneasiness. 

4  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that  a  young  man  with  such  a  property 
as  that  was  a  fool  to  go  to  America,'  remarked  Jim  conclusively. 
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It  was  a  generally  accepted  fact  by  this  time  that  the  young 
Squire  liad  gone  to  America,  and  there  were  various  versions  of  his 
motive  for  this  exile.  The  male  gossips  inclined  to  the  idea  that 
he  and  Naomi  had  quarrelled,  and  that  this  lovers'  quarrel  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  departure  ;  the  female  portion  of  the  c 
munity  pinned  their  faith  upon  the  young  man's  fickleness. 
He  hail  repented  of  his  engagement  to  the  grocer's  daughter,  and 
had  gone  away  to  avoid  its  fulfilment. 

1  It  was  all  very  fine  while  his  father  was  living,  and  likely  to 
live  to  a  hundred,  and  he  hadn't  a  five  pound  note,'  said  Mrs. 
>l":ii-.[-.  'He  knew  that  Mr.  Haggard  was  a  warm  man,  and 
lie  might  do  worse  than  marry  Naomi ;  but  it  was  quite  another 
thing  when  the  old  gentleman  went  oft"  and  the  property  turned 
•  ■lit  battel  than  young  Mr.  Fentreatb  had  ever  expected.  It's  only 
natural  he  should  look  higher.     Circumstances  alter  cases.' 

The  year  wore  to  its  close,  and  yet  there  came  no  tidings  of 
the  young  Squire.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  reason  why  he  should 
trouble  himself  to  write  to  anyone  at  Combhollow,  argued  Naomi, 
trying  to  shake  off  that  burden  of  unquiet  thoughts  which 
her.  He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  write  to  his  old 
servants;  he  had  provided  for  their  comfort  through  his  London 
solicitor.  His  rents  were  collected  by  a  local  agent  and  paid  to 
the  same  man  of  business.  There  was  no  one  at  Combhollow  who 
had  any  right  to  expect  letters  from  him.  He  had  broken  away 
from  all  his  old  moorings,  and  begun  a  new  life  in  a  new  country. 
He  was  happy,  perhaps,  amused  and  interested  by  the  novelty  of  his 
surroundings — occupied — adventurous,  a  light-hearted  traveller, 
while  her  thoughts  of  him  were  so  full  of  gloom. 

'  Why  cannot  I  banish  him  from  my  rnind  altogether?'  she 
asked  herself.  'It  is  a  sin  to  dwell  thus  persistently  upon  an 
earthly  loss.  "  If  thy  right  hand  offend  thee,  cut  it  off."  He  came 
between  me  and  heaven— for  I  loved  him  too  well.  Even  now 
that  In-  is  far  away,  the  thought  of  him  binds  me  down  to  earth. 
Why  cunuot  I  forget  him  ?' 

There  was  another  question  in  her  mind  which  hardly  shaped 
itself  in  direct  words  :  '  Why  cannot  I  forget  my  father's  face  that 
day  in  the  wood  ?  ' 

The  new  year  began,  and  there  was  no  change  in  the  quiet 
household,  save  a  change  in  Cynthia  which  had  been  so  gently 
wrought  that  it  was  invisible  to  the  eyes  that  saw  her  daily. 
The  minister's  young  wife  had  faded  and  drooped  since  that 
troubled  summer-time  of  the  year  just  gone.  The  slender  figure 
had  lost  its  graceful  curves,  the  white  arm  was  no  longer  round 
and  full,  the  oval  of  the  cheek  had  fallen,  and  the  blue-vevaeA  ViAfc 
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drooped  languidly  over  the  gentle  eyes,  in  which  there  was  a  look 
that  seemed  to  plead  for  pity  or  forgiveness. 

Joshua's  popularity  was  at  its  height  this  winter.  Those 
stirring  sermons — those  eloquent  theological  fulminations — acted 
on  his  hearers  as  a  stimulant  and  a  tonic.  People  flocked  to  hear 
him  from  distant  villages.  He  was  proud  of  his  popularity,  lifted 
up  and  exalted  by  the  idea  that  he  was  bringing  sinners  home  to 
God,  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  the  devil  and  all  his  angels.  He 
lived  apart  from  his  own  household,  a  stranger  among  them,  though 
sitting  by  the  same  fireside.  It  was  as  if  they  were  people  of  old 
time  giving  shelter  to  a  prophet.  They  scarcely  dared  speak  to 
him,  but  approached  him  with  an  awful  respect.  It  was  an 
understood  thing  that  he  had  no  more  to  do  with  the  business 
which  had  in  years  past  occupied  half  his  time  and  some  portion 
of  his  care.  James  now  took  the  helm  in  the  commercial  vessel, 
and  felt  that  he  was  of  the  stuff"  that  makes  great  captains. 
Joshua  seemed  hardly  aware  of  the  change  that  had  come  over  his 
life.     He  was  a  dreamer  and  lived  in  a  world  of  dreams. 

So  the  year  began,  and  it  was  early  spring  again,  and  Naomi 
felt  that  her  youth  was  gone,  and  that  the  years  could  bring  her 
nothing  but  age  and  death.  They  would  come  and  go  and  make 
no  difference  in  her  life.  They  held  no  promise,  they  knew  no 
hope. 

Chapter  XXIX. 

THE  WANDERER'S  RETURN. 

It  was  March — just  a  year  since  the  old  Squire  had  been 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness.  The  daffodils  were  blooming  in 
sunny  places.  There  was  a  faint  tinge  of  green  upon  the  hedgerows. 

Naomi  was  sitting  alone  in  the  twilit  parlour  in  the  calm  grey 
evening.  She  had  done  all  her  daily  duties,  and  could  afford  to 
rest  from  her  toil.  She  looked  at  the  familiar  scene — the  glimpse 
of  sea,  the  curve  of  the  road  winding  up  the  hill  towards  Pentreath 
Grange — with  sad,  hopeless  eyes.  No  bright  harbinger  of  joy 
would  ever  come  to  her  by  yonder  road,  down  which  she  had  seen 
the  Squire's  funeral  train  slowly  descending  with  wind-tossed 
plumes  and  scarves  less  than  a  year  ago. 

6 1  had  such  a  strange  sense  of  loss  that  day,'  she  thought,  re- 
membering the  dismal  procession,  and  her  own  feelings  as  she 
watched  its  approach.  '  I  seemed  to  know  that  the  end  of  my 
happiness  had  come ;  that  change,  or  sorrow,  or  death  was  near.' 

Twilight  deepened,  and  the  scene  took  a  shadowy  look.  Who 
was  this  walking  down  the  hill  at  a  leisurely  pace,  with  a  careless 
easy  gait  which  seemed  familiar?    Nay,  it  was  familiar,  for  it  set 
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Naomi's  heart  heating  vehemently ;  it  made  her  cold  and  faint. 
This  was  no  peasant  returning  from  his  work.  She  knew  how  the 
Combhollow  population  carried  themselves.  This  tall  slim  figure, 
so  straight  and  yet  so  easy  of  motion— was  no  son  of  the  soil,  no 
hard-handed  agricultural  labourer,  no  fisherman  smelling  of  tar 
and  sea-weed,  with  wet  raiment  all  glistening  and  scaly. 

She  stood  up,  and  opened  the  window — stood  with  the  chill 
JIarch  breeze  blowing  upon  her  pale  terTor-stricken  face.  This 
time  she  felt  verily  as  if  she  were  seeing  a  ghost. 

1  He  has  come  back,'  she  thought,  '  He  is  not  dead.  Oh, 
foolish  fear!  Oh,  wretched  doubt  of  the  best  and  truest  upon 
earth!  He  is  safe;  and  has  come  back  again.  I  shall  see  him 
once  again — living  and  happy.     My  God,  I  thank  thee ! ' 

The  figure  came  nearer.  Yes,  it  was  Oswald  Pentreath.  She 
saw  the  well- remembered  face  in  the  dim  light.  How  well  he 
looked;  how  strong;  how  brave  I  Travel  and  strange  countries 
had  improved  him.  His  chest  had  expanded — ho  walked  with  a 
firmer  step — held  his  head  higher.  And  he  was  coming  to  her 
father's  house — boldly;  with  no  stealthy  approach.  He  came  as 
a  man  who  had  done  no  evil,  and  had  no  cause  for  fear. 

'  He  is  cured  of  his  folly ;  he  is  my  true  and  noble  lover  once 
again.     Oh  God,  Thou  art  full  of  mercy  ;  Thy  love  aboundeth.' 

The  familiar  figure  was  close  at  hand.  There  was  nothing 
but  the  narrow  front  garden  between  him  and  Naomi ;  yet  now 
there  was  a  strangeness — her  heart  grew  lead.  The  young  man 
looked  up  at  the  house  enquiringly,  like  a  stranger  who  recon- 
noitre an  unfamiliar  place.  He  glanced  up  and  down  the  street 
— quite  empty  of  humanity  at  this  moment,  the  solitary  young 
woman  with  a  basket,  who  had  constituted  its  traffic  a  minute 
ago,  having  just  gone  indoors — -then  looked  again  at  the  house, 
and  became  conscious  of  Naomi's  pale  face  at  the  window. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  began  courteously.  '  Is  this  Mr. 
Haggard's  V 

Life-long  sorrows  are  not  so  keen  as  a  sudden  stab  like  this — 
an  arrow  that  pierces  the  heart  and  kills  its  hope  for  ever.  It  was 
Dot  Oswald's  voice.  There  was  a  likeness  in  the  tone;  that  family 
resemblance  so  often  to  be  found  in  the  tones  of  kindred;  but 
these  tones  were  more  decided — rougher.  They  lacked  the  poetic 
languor — the  gentle  sweetness — of  Oswald's  utterance.  This 
speaker  was  one  who  had  commanded  men  on  the  high  seas ;  not 
the  musing  idler  who  had  wasted  half  bis  life  lying  listlessly  in 
Bummer  woods,  or  wandering  with  his  rod  beside  autumn's  swollen 
streams. 

It  was  not  Oswald.     For  the  space  of  halt  a  muml^  \.\ie  «va%- 
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ing  blood  in  Naomi's  brain  almost  blinded  her.  For  an  instant 
or  so  reason  faltered,  and  she  was  on  the  verge  of  unconsciousness. 
Then  the  strong  young  soul  resumed  her  power,  and  she  compre- 
hended that  this  was  no  shade  from  Avernus,  but  her  lost  lover's 
sailor  brother,  the  Squire's  runaway  son. 

'  Yes,'  she  answered,  with  a  steady  voice, c  this  is  Mr.  Haggard's 
house.    Do  you  want  to  see  my  father  ? * 

*Ah,  then  you  are  Naomi,'  cried  the  stranger  eagerly.  'I 
think  I  would  rather  talk  to  you  than  to  your  father.  You  can 
tell  me  more.  I  have  only  just  come  home,  and  I  am  very  un- 
happy about  my  brother.     May  I  come  in,  please  ? ' 

How  friendly,  how  dear  his  voice  sounded  in  its  resemblance 
to  the  voice  of  Oswald.  The  familiar  tones  comforted  Naomi, 
somehow,  after  that  bitter  disappointment  just  now.  Her  heart 
was  lifted  up  from  its  despair.  Arnold  had  come  home — Arnold 
would  find  out  all  about  his  beloved  brother. 

At  that  thought  a  sudden  dread  came  upon  her,  like  a  vision 
of  doom. 

If  there  were  any  guilty  mystery  in  Oswald's  fate,  would  not 
his  brother  bring  the  deed  to  light  ?  Her  shapeless  fears  rose  up 
like  gorgons  and  confronted  her. 

She  opened  the  door  for  Arnold,  and  stood  dumbly  as  he  came 
in  and  held  out  his  hand  to  her. 

4  How  deadly  cold  your  hand  is  ! '  he  exclaimed.  cI'm  afraid 
I  startled  you  coming  so  suddenly.  People  say  I  am  very  like 
my  brother.     And  I  daresay  you  are  anxious  about  Oswald.' 

He  had  gone  into  the  parlour  with  her,  and  seated  himself 
with  a  familiar  friendliness  close  to  the  chair  into  which  Naomi 
had  sunk,  scarcely  able  to  stand. 

4  Yes  ;  I  have  been  very  anxious,'  she  said  faintly. 

'  I  can  see  that.  Please  God,  there  is  no  real  cause  for  fear, 
though  old  Nicholas  has  frightened  me  a  little  by  his  raven-like 
talk.  The  last  letter  I  had  from  my  brother  was  written  in  London, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  July.  He  urged  me  to  come  home,  and  told 
me  he  had  some  thoughts  of  going  to  America ;  and  that,  if  he 
went,  I  was  to  take  care  of  the  estate  in  his  absence ;  and  to  con- 
sider myself  master,  and  so  on,  in  his  generous  reckless  way — as 
ready  to  give  up  all  his  privileges  as  Esau  was  to  swop  his  birth- 
right against  a  dish  of  lobscouse.  This  letter  has  been  following 
me  from  port  to  port,  and  I  only  got  it  nine  or  ten  weeks  ago  at 
Shanghai,  where  my  ship  was  waiting  for  a  cargo.  I  went  straight 
to  Oswald's  London  agent  when  I  left  the  docks;  but  he  could  tell 
me  nothing,  except  that  my  brother  had  made  all  arrangements 
for  a  long  absence  from  England.     He  was  to  have  sailed  for  New 
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York  on  the  fourteenth  of  August.  But  a  thing  that  puzzled  this 
lawyer  fellow  a  little  was  that  Oswald  should  have  drawn  no  money 
since  he  left  home.  "  He  may  have  taken  plenty  with  him,"  said  I 
— for  you  see  Oswald  was  brought  up  to  make  a  little  money  go  a 
lcng  way,  or  to  do  without  it  altogether  mostly.  "  So  he  may," 
said  the  lawyer ;  "  but  I  find  that  young  men  generally  do  draw  a 
good  deal  of  money  when  they've  got  any  sources  to  draw  upon — 
and  even,  sometimes,  when  they  have  not.  It's  a  way  they  have." 
This  made  me  rather  uneasy,  and  I  came  down  here  as  fast  as  those 
blundering  coaches,  which  hardly  do  five  knots  an  hour,  could 
bring  me.  And  the  old  house  looked  so  lonely  and  dismal  without 
Oswald,  that  the  mere  sight  of  it  made  me  miserable ;  and  then  old 
Nicholas's  raven  croakings  made  me  worse — so  I  came  straight 
off  to  you  for  comfort.' 

4  I  can  tell  you  nothing,'  answered  Naomi,  with  a  sigh. 

4  Nicholas  told  me  you  had  received  no  letter.  That's  strange, 
certainly.  He  would  have  written  to  you  before  anyone,  I  should 
think.' 

4  No,  I  had  no  right  to  expect  any  letter  from  him.  I  expected 
none.' 

4  What — not  as  his  betrothed  wife  ?  ' 

4  Our  engagement  was  broken  off  some  time  before  he  went. 
Did  you  not  know  ? ' 

4  Not  a  word.  His  last  mention  of  you  was  full  of  affection — 
not  in  his  latest  letter,  by  the  way,  but  in  the  one  which  told  me 
of  my  father's  death.  I  was  to  come  home,  and  be  very  fond  of 
you,  and  we  were  all  to  be  happy  together.' 

4  Yes,  I  know,'  said  Naomi,  with  a  pang  of  bitterest  remem- 
brance. How  often  had  Oswald  talked  to  her  of  union  and  love 
and  happiness  —sweet  domestic  joys  which  Arnold  was  to  share  ! 

4  But  why  was  your  engagement  broken  off?'  asked  the  sailor 
bluntly.     4  Did  you  quarrel  ? ' 

4  Quarrel  ?     No.' 

4  He  must  have  behaved  very  ill,  then.' 

4  No,  no.  It  was  my  father's  wish.  I  obeyed  my  father  in 
setting  Oswald  free.  And  he  accepted  his  liberty — he  was  grate- 
ful for  his  release.  Love  does  not  always  last  a  lifetime :  there 
is  a  difference,  you  see.     I  think  that  he  once  loved  me,  but ' 

Here  the  tears  rained  down  upon  her  trembling  hands.  Arnold 
drew  nearer  to  her,  and  gently  pressed  one  of  those  cold  hands 
with  a  brotherly  kindness. 

4  My  poor  girl — my  sister  that  was  to  have  been !  He  be- 
haved badly,  I'm  afraid.  There  was  something  wild  and  queer  in 
his  last  letter,  and  then  that  sudden  resolve  to  go  to  America  \    \ 
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ought  to  have  seen  that  things  had  gone  wrong  with  him.  Poor 
Oswald !    And  I  expected  to  see  him  so  happy  with  you.' 

'  Providence  willed  it  otherwise.  I  was  too  happy  with  him, 
I  think :  too  much  absorbed  in  the  joys  of  this  world.' 

'Why  should  we  not  be  happy  in  this  world?  God  would 
never  have  made  so  fair  a  world  for  a  scene  of  suffering.  You 
can't  imagine — you  stay-at-home  people — how  beautiful  this 
earth  is.  The  birds  and  animals  and  reptiles  and  insects  are 
happy.  All  free  creation  enjoys  itself,  from  its  birth  till  its 
death.  Why  should  man  be  wretched,  or  the  source  of  misery  in 
others?  Why  should  Providence  be  offended  because  you  and 
my  brother  loved  each  other  and  were  happy  ? ' 

Naomi  could  not  answer.  It  was  an  article  of  her  religion 
that  Heaven  disapproved  of  too  much  earthly  bliss. 

4  But  you  must  have  known  where  he  was  going — he  told  you 
his  plans  surely  ? '  asked  Arnold. 

4  No,  I  knew  nothing  of  his  intentions — directly,'  answered 
Naomi,  a  faint  blush  dyeing  her  pallid  cheek. 

4  Did  you  not  see  him  when  he  came  back  to  the  Grange  in 
the  beginning  of  August?  He  came  to  bid  you  good-bye,  I 
suppose ! ' 

4  No,  I  did  not  see  him.' 

4  Then  why  did  he  come  back  to  Combhollow  at  all  ?  I  can 
hear  of  nothing  that  he  did  in  the  way  of  business,  except  to  pack 
those  trunks,  which  he  left  behind  him  after  all  his  trouble.  What 
was  the  motive  of  his  return  ? ' 

4  Indeed,  I  cannot  tell  you,'  faltered  Naomi,  sorely  distressed. 

Arnold  looked  troubled.  He  got  up  and  walked  up  and  down 
the  narrow  parlour,  as  he  had  walked  his  quarterdeck  in  many  an 
hour  of  doubt  and  difficulty. 

4 1  can't  understand  it,'  he  said.  4  It  is  the  strangest  business 
altogether.  Why  did  he  come  back  and  pack  his  trunks,  and 
have  them  taken  to  the  coach,  and  why  did  he  not  appear  to  claim 
tli em  ?     If  he  did  cot  leave  by  the  coach,  how  did  he  get  away  ? ' 

4  There  are  vessels  that  sail  between  Kockmouth  and  Bristol, 
are  there  not?'  suggested  Naomi.     4  He  may  have  gone  that  way.' 

4  A  slow  roundabout  way  for  him  to  choose,  after  making  up 
his  mind  to  go  by  the  coach.  I  begin  to  feel  as  anxious  as 
Nicholas.  Oh,  my  dearest  Oswald,  where  are  you,  and  why  this 
mystery?  God  grant  that  he  is  safe  and  happy  somewhere !  God 
grant  there  has  been  no  foul  play ! ' 

At  these  words  Naomi's  face  took  a  deathlike  hue.  But  the 
room  was  too  dark  for  Arnold  to  see  the  change. 

4  If  harm  of  any  kind  has  happened  to  him,  Heaven  help  the 
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wrongdoers^  for  they  shall  have  no  mercy  from  me !  I'll  hunt  them 
down.  But  no,  I  won't  think  it.  I  won't  believe  that  he  has 
come  to  an  untimely  end.  The  brother  who  carried  me  in  his 
arms,  and  was  so  gentle  and  loving,  and  whom  I  loved,  God 
knows,  with  all  my  heart,  though  I  left  him !  How  I  have  looked 
forward  to  our  reunion,  and  counted  upon  it,  and  built  upon  it 
in  all  these  years.  And  I  come  back  to  find  him  far  away,  and  his 
fate  a  mystery.'  He  threw  himself  into  a  chair  and  sobbed 
aloud,  honest  manly  tears  coming  from  a  true  and  brave  heart. 

It  was  Naomi's  turn  to  comfort  now.  She  bent  over  him,  and 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  his  shoulder. 

4  Pray  do  not  say  that  evil  has  befallen  him,'  she  said.  *  He 
may  have  changed  his  mind  as  to  his  way  of  travelling  at  the 
last ;  who  can  tell  what  trifling  thing  may  have  influenced  him  ? ' 

4  What  did  he  do  with  himself  all  that  day  ? '  asked  Arnold. 
4  Nicholas  tells  me  that  he  left  the  Grange  before  one  o'clock,  and 
the  coach  was  not  to  pick  him  up  till  after  eight  in  the  evening. 
Where  was  he  ?  With  whom  did  he  spend  his  time  ?  He  seems 
to  have  no  friends  in  Combhollow  but  you  and  your  family,  and 
he  was  not  with  you  ?  ' 

4  No.' 

4  Cannot  you  help  me  to  find  out  where  he  was  ? ' 

4  No,  I  cannot.' 

4  That's  a  pity.  If  I  could  only  find  out  the  people  who  saw 
the  last  of  him  here,  they  might  enlighten  me  as  to  his  intentions. 
I  must  see  what  I  can  do  elsewhere.  I  came  to  you  naturally  for 
help  ;  but  then  I  did  not  know  your  engagement  was  broken  off.' 

Sally  brought  in  the  lighted  candles,  and  started  and  stared  at 
sight  of  the  sea-captain. 

4  Don't  be  frightened,  Sally,'  said  Naomi ;  4  this  is  Captain 
Pentreath,  the  Squire's  brother.' 

4  Lor'  sakes ! '  faltered  the  hand-maiden,  4 1  took  he  for  the 
young  Squire's  ghost.' 

4  Is  your  father  at  home?'  asked  Arnold  presently;  4I  should 
like  to  see  him/ 

4  No,  it  is  his  class-night ;  he  will  not  be  home  for  nearly  an 
hour.  And  I  know  he  could  tell  you  nothing  more  than  I  have 
told  you,'  added  Naomi. 

4  Perhaps  not,  but  he  might  advise  me ;  I  have  heard  that  he 
is  a  superior  man.  I  should  like  to  see  him  :  I'll  call  to-morrow. 
Good-night,  Naomi — I  may  call  you  Naomi,  I  hope,  for  my  brother's 
sake  ?     He  told  me  to  think  of  vou  as  a  sister.' 

4 1  should  like  you  to  think  me  so  still,  if  you  can,'  Naomi  an- 
swered gently.     And  then  he  pressed  her  hand,  and  wa&  £crc&. 
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There  was  some  kind  of  comfort  in  the  sailor's  friendliness,  in 
this  brave,  strong,  manly  figure,  suddenly  introduced  into  the  dull 
scene  of  a  sorrow-shadowed  life.  He  was  so  like  Oswald,  and  yet 
so  unlike.  And  he  loved  his  brother  so  dearly.  Oswald's  fete 
would  be  no  longer  a  mystery.  All  those  unspoken  fears,  which 
had  preyed  upon  her  like  a  consuming  disease,  would  be  proved 
vain  and  foolish.  He  was  safe,  he  was  happy  in  some  strange 
land.  There  needed  only  a  little  energy  and  cleverness  to  find 
out  all  about  him,  and  Arnold  would  supply  both. 

Then  there  flashed  upon  her  the  memory  of  that  awful  moment 
in  the  wood,  when  she  saw  her  father  go  by  with  a  look  upon  his 
face  that  seemed  to  her  like  the  brand  of  Cain,  full  of  awful  mean* 
iug. 

Chapter  XXX. 
'where  is  thy  brother?' 

c  Father,'  said  Naomi  at  supper-time, '  Captain  Pentreath  has 
come  home,  and  wants  to  see  you  to-morrow.' 

<  Captain  Pentreath  ! '  echoed  Joshua,  staring  at  her  blankly  ; 
<  who's  he  ?  ' 

'Oswald's  brother.' 

'  Oh,  Arnold,  the  younger  son  ;  the  boy  who  ran  away  to  sea  ? 
He's  come  home,  has  he,  to  take  possession  of  the  estate  ?  That's 
a  good  thing.' 

6  Not  to  take  possession,  father ;  to  take  care  of  the  old  place, 
perhaps.  He  has  no  right  to  take  possession  in  his  brother's  life- 
time.' 

4  Not  unless  lie  had  stayed  away  seven  years  without  being 
heard  of,'  interjected  Jim,  the  English  mind  having  a  firm  grip 
upon  this  idea  of  seven  years. 

'  Why  should  anyone  suppose  him  dead  ? '  asked  Naomi  with  a 
look  that  was  half  indignant,  half  apprehensive;  '  he  has  only  been 
away  a  little  more  than  six  months.  His  brother  has  come  home 
to  look  for  him ;  he  is  determined  to  find  him.' 

4  What's  the  use  of  looking  for  him  at  Combhollow,  when 
everybody  knows  he's  gone  to  America  ? '  cried  Jim. 

'  I  mean  that  Captain  Pentreath  is  going  to  find  out  all  about 
his  brother,  when  and  how  he  left  England.' 

*  Poor  worm ! '  exclaimed  Joshua  with  lofty  scorn.  *  His 
brother's  fate  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  As  if  he  could  make  or 
mend  it ! ' 

4  But  he  has  a  right  to  know,  father,  and  it  is  natural  he  should 
'ie  anxious.' 

4  That  shows  he  belongs  to  the  unregenerate,'  said  Jim,  glad  to 
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have  a  fling  at  the  creed  which  had  been  forced  upon  him  before 
he  was  able  to  form  his  own  estimate  of  its  merits,  like  vaccina- 
tion.   *  If  he  were  sure  of  his  own  election,  he  needn't  care  a  toss 

what  became  of  his  brother .' 

'  In  time,  perhaps  not,'  said  Joshua,  with  an  awful  look ;  '  but 
how  dreadful  to  know  him  lost  in  eternity.  Better  to  remain 
for  ever  ignorant  of  the  fate  of  those  we  love  than  to  be  sure  of 
their  condemnation.' 

4  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged,'  said  Naomi,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life  daring  to  lift  up  her  voice  against  her  father. 
'Who  can  be  sure  of  another's  condemnation  ?  It  is  blasphemy  to 
say  such  a  thing.' 

4  What  new  Daniel  is  this  ? '  exclaimed  Joshua,  scornfully.     *  Is 

my  daughter  going  to  be  my  teacher?     I  tell  you,  Naomi,  there 

are  some  sins  which  cannot  be  repented  of.     There  is  a  guiltiness 

which  seals  the  sinner's  doom,  and  sends  him,  self-convicted,  to 

receive  his  Maker's  sentence.' 

4 1  have  no  fear  that  Oswald  would  be  such  a  sinner,'  an- 
swered Naomi,  meeting  her  father's  dark  look  with  defiant  eyes. 
c  "Weak,  erring,  led  astray  by  one  more  erring  than  himself — yes, 
b*G  might  be  these,  but  not  a  deliberate  offender,  not  obstinately 
gruilty ! ' 

What  was  this  new  feeling  which  made  her  talk  to  her  father 

*s    if  she  was  arguing  with  an  adversary  ?     She  felt  a  thrill  of 

korror  at  her  own  audacity.     But  she  was  not  mistress  of  herself 

"^kien  her  father  spoke  harsh  words  of  Oswald  Pentreath.     Eeason 

K^cw  clouded  and  the  voice  of  passion  cried  aloud  in  defence  of 

**ei  lost  lover.     He  was  weak,  and  she  would  not  let  the  strong 

^^n  spurn  him.     He  was  absent,  and  she  would  not  hear  him 

°<>Xidemned. 

Cynthia  sat  silent,  and  heard  them  talk  of  the  man  who  had 
loved  her  too  well,  whose  only  sin  and  sorrow  was  to  have  let  his 
***Mirt  go  out  to  her  as  a  young  bird  flies  from  its  nest  into  the 
%+Hd  new  world.  He  had  loved  her,  and  that  love  had  darkened 
**is  life.  She  could  see  him  looking  down  at  her,  as  on  that  last 
^J>  passion-pale,  bidding  his  eternal  farewell.  What  a  dream  it 
**axl  been — so  fair,  so  sweet,  so  unreal !  She  had  suffered  herself  to 
"^  beloved,  and  to  love  again,  and  in  this  dreaming,  half-uncon- 
Bcious  state  had  tasted  an  ineffable  happiness.  She  did  not  regret 
^is  lost  dream-world ;  she  would  not  have  recalled  its  vanished 
•^eetness ;  she  was  honestly  repentant  of  her  sin  against  the 
^Usband  she  honoured ;  but  the  past  was  ineffaceable — a  part  of 
hfcr  being. 

I  cannot  but  remember  such  tilings  were 
That  wen  most  precious  to  me, 

m,  xxx,  vo,  cxix.  X 
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Though  full  of  anxious  thoughts,  Arnold  Pentreath  brought 
brightness  and  pleasant  days  to  the  old  Grange,  and*  all  who  came 
within  his  influence.  His  candid  intelligent  face,  the  frank  hearti- 
ness of  his  manners,  with  just  a  dash  of  the  seaman's  bluntness, 
and  that  firm  straightforwardness  which  comes  from  the  habit  of 
commanding  others  and  restraining  oneself — all  these  things  gave 
him  immediate  mastery  over  the  simple  folks  at  Combhollow. 
The  old  servants  worshipped  him.  He  had  been  the  most  daring 
and  mischievous  of  the  two  brothers,  in  boyhood,  and  naturally  the 
most  popular.  He  had  defied  his  old  father,  and  had  won  golden 
opinions  from  the  household  by  his  juvenile  mutinies.  He  came 
back  a  man,  broad-shouldered  and  strongly  built,  bronzed  and 
battered  a  little  by  all  kinds  of  climates  and  hard  weather,  but  all 
the  handsomer,  in  the  eyes  of  a  sea-loving  population,  for  his  sun- 
burnt cheek  and  the  stubborn  crispness  of  his  hair.  He  was  fonder 
of  his  fellow-men  than  Oswald  had  been,  and,  instead  of  dreaming 
over  Childe  Harold  in  Pentreath  Wood,  was  out  and  about  all  day, 
tramping  along  the  lanes,  making  acquaintance  with  every  hind 
who  worked  upon  his  land,  tossing  cottage  children  in  his  strong 
arms,  with  a  kindly  word  for  every  one  he  met. 

He  had  not  been  three  days  at  the  Grange  before  the  feet  of 
his  return  was  known  far  and  wide,  and  brought  all  manner  of 
applicants  to  the  old  house  to  ask  favours  which  no  Jigent  would 
■grant.  He  heard  all  complaints  with  an  equable  good  nature,  and 
lent  his  attention  to  the  smallest  detail.  The  slates  blown  off  the 
homestead  in  '  they  high  winds — now  do'ee  see  what  you  can  do 
for  us,  Squire.'  The  granary  thatch  which  had  '  cotched  fire '  in 
such  a  mysterious  way  after  last  midsummer's  thunder-storm,  that 
old  Farmer  Westall  was  firmly  convinced  it  was  the  work  of  Nancy 
Do  when,  the  witch. 

4  For  she  be  a  witch,  Squire,'  said  the  farmer,  c  that's  well  be- 
knownst.  And  I  do  say  as  it  ain't  right  a  spiteful  old  woman  like 
she  should  be  allowed  to  meddle  with  forked  lightning.' 

4  Well,  farmer,  if  it  was  witchcraft  fired  the  barn,  you  can't 
expect  me  to  pay  for  new  thatching  it?'  argued  Arnold. 

4  But  look"ee  now,  Squire.  It  was  the  ould  gentleman,  your 
feyther,  brought  it  on  us.  All  they  witches  bore  an  evil  eye  to- 
wards him.  He  were  so  hard  upon  'em,  and  that  screwy,  never  a 
drop  of  milk  or  a  faggot  to  give  'em.' 

4  Wasn't  it  you,  now,  that  refused  old  Nancy  the  faggots,  Farmer 
Westall?'  suggested  Arnold. 

4  Well,  now,  you  're  a  bit  of  a  conjurer  yourself,  Squire.  There 
was  one  day  as  the  ould  ooman  come  for  some  wood  to  bile  her 
kittle,  and  I  wasn't  in  the  test  of  tempers,  for  our  o.ld  sow  had 
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etten  up  seven  pegs,  and  I  thowt  it  was  some  o'  Nancy's  work,  so  I 
calls  out,  "Nowjist  look  yere,  Nancy;  you  had  a  faggot,  yesterday, 
and  another  the  day  afore  that,  and  I  didn't  make  that  stack  o' 
-wood  o'  purpose  for  you,  old  lady."  So  she  gives  a  sniff  and  a 
grunt,  and  off  she  goes,  and  it  wasn't  a  week  from  that  when  the 
lightning  caught  the  thatch  o'  my  biggest  bam.  And  I'm  a  man 
'with  a  long  fambly,  Squire,  and  I've  had  the  roof  covered  up  any- 
how with  some  old  boards  and  a  bit  of  tarpaulin  ever  since,  be- 
cause Bill  Stowell,  the  thatcher,  asks  a  mort  o'  money  before  he'll 
make  a  good  job  of  it  1 ' 

4  We'll  see  what  can  be  done,  farmer.  Perhaps  I  might  go 
halves  in  the  expense,  if  the  barn  was  roofed  in  to  my  satisfaction. 
Fm  only  a  steward,  you  see — a  kind  of  deputy  for  my  brother.' 

Farmer  Westall  sighed  and  looked  glum.  Old  Nicholas,  the 
butler,  had  infected  most  of  his  acquaintance  with  his  own  dismal 
ideas  about  the  absent  lord  of  the  manor.  It  was  a  general 
opinion  that  the  vessel  in  which  Oswald  had  sailed  for  America 
had  gone  to  the  bottom. 

4  There  are  some  folks  that  '11  never  get  no  luck  out  o'  the  sea,' 
said  the  voice  of  public  opinion  as  represented  by  the  fishermen  of 
Combhollow.  'Kemember  that  storm,  and  the  way  the  "Dol- 
phin "  went  to  pieces.  The  two  sailors  was  saved  easy  enough, 
but  the  Squire  would  have  been  drownded  or  knocked  to  pieces  on 
they  rocks  but  for  Joshua  Haggard.  And  what  were  the  use  of 
saving  him  ?  He  never  did  no  good  to  the  Haggards ;  and  here 
he  is  gone  down  to  the  bottom,  as  sure  as  fate.  It  was  what  were 
meant  from  the  fust,  and  there's  never  no  good  in  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence.  You  may  save  a  ship's  cargo — that's  man's 
business — and  an  honest  way  of  providin'  for  a  fambly  :  but  they 
as  is  aboard  the  ship  is  in  the  care  o'  Providence,  and  it's  clean 
blasphemy  to  risk  your  life  in  fishing  of  'em  out  of  the  water ! ' 

Captain  Pentreath  had  exhausted  his  resources,  and  had  found 
no  clue  to  his  brother's  proceedings  after  that  August  noontide  in 
which  he  had  left  the  Grange,  with  the  avowed  intention  of  going 
to  Exeter — on  his  way  to  London — by  the  evening  coach.  Arnold 
had  gone  back  to  London,  and  had  seen  the  solicitor  again,  and 
had  made  his  enquiries  in  every  likely  and  unlikely  direction,  but 
he  had  learned  nothing.  The  London  lawyer  did  not  know  the 
name  of  the  vessel  in  which  Arnold  had  booked  his  passage  to 
New  York.  His  client  had  told  him  nothing,  except  that  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  America,  and  that  he  wanted  his  affairs 
administered  in  his  absence.  The  household  at  the  Grange  was  to 
suffer  no  alteration,  and  when  Arnold  came  he  was  to  be  master. 

4  Until  your  return ! '  the  lawyer  had  said  to  him. 
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4  My  return  is  an  event  of  the  remote  future,'  Oswald  had 
replied ;  '  I  may  never  return.5 

Arnold  went  to  Liverpool,  and  the  result  of  his  researches  there 
convinced  him  that  Oswald  had  not  left  that  port  in  any  vessel  bound 
for  America,  unless  he  had  sailed  under  an  assumed  name.  From 
Liverpool  he  went  to  Cork — from  Cork  he  went  by  water  to 
Bristol — from  Bristol  westward  to  Plymouth ;  and  the  most  search- 
ing enquiries  at  these  places  resulted  as  his  enquiries  had  resulted 
at  Liverpool.  There  was  no  trace  of  Oswald  Pentreath's  pas- 
sage to  America  to  be  found  in  any  shipping  office.  He  went  back 
to  the  Grange  sorely  depressed,  for  his  brother's  fate  was  beginning 
to  assume  a  hue  of  mystery  which  gave  room  for  the  darkest  fears. 

His  conversation  with  Joshua  Haggard  had  told  him  nothing 
more  than  he  had  already  learned  from  Naomi.  The  minister 
had  received  him  with  a  chilling  reserve  which  held  him  at  arm's 
length.  The  frank  outspoken  sailor  wondered  that  his  brother 
could  have  written  to  him  so  warmly  in  praise  of  such  a  man. 

He  called  on  Joshua  the  day  after  his  return  from  his  round  of 
enquiry. 

'  This  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  Haggard,'  he  began,  plunging  at 
once  into  the  subject  nearest  his  heart ; '  I  have  found  out  enough 
to  feel  very  sure  that  my  brother  has  not  gone  to  America.' 

Joshua's  grave  countenance  betrayed  no  surprise.  4  Why,  the 
fellow  is  not  a  man  but  a  machine,'  Arnold  thought  indignantly. 

6  You  don't  seem  to  understand  what  a  serious  question  this 
is,'  said  Arnold.  '  If  my  brother  did  not  go  to  America  last 
August,  what  has  become  of  him  ? ' 

'  That  is  a  question  that  I  cannot  be  expected  to  answer,  Captain 
Pentreath.  We  are  all  in  God's  hands.  In  life  or  in  death  He 
deals  with  us  as  seemeth  best  to  Him.  He  may  have  appointed  your 
brother  for  an  evil  end.  You  had  best  be  content  to  leave  all  to  Him.' 

'  Do  you  mean  that  if  my  brother  has  come  to  an  evil  end, 
I  am  to  let  his  murderer  go  scot-free  ? '  cried  Arnold,  indignantly. 
6  Do  you  think  that  I  shall  fold  my  hands  and  wait  for  Provi- 
dence to  avenge  my  brother  ?  Why,  if  I  did,  God  would  have  the 
right  to  ask  of  me  as  he  did  of  Cain,  "  Where  is  thy  brother  ?"  You 
do  not  know  how  dearly  we  two  loved  each  other,  Mr.  Haggard.' 

' "  Vengeance  is  mine,  I  will  repay," '  quoted  Joshua  solemnly ; 
*  be  sure  that  if  your  brother  has  been  murdered,  an  idea  I  do  not 
for  a  moment  entertain,  his  assassin  has  suffered  or  will  suffer  as 
heavy  a  punishment  as  any  vengeance  of  yours  could  inflict.' 

4  May  God  make  conscience  an  undying  worm  to  feed  upon  his 
soul ! '  said  Arnold*  '  But  it  shall  be  my  business  to  bring  his  body 
to  the  gallows*' 
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Joshua  heard  him  in  silence.  He  sat  with  folded  hands,  and  a 
countenance  as  mysterious  in  its  solemn  thoughtfulness  as  the 
head  of  Memnon. 

'  Come,  Mr.  Haggard,  you  must  be  able  to  give  me  some  help 
in  this  matter,  if  you  choose,'  urged  Arnold  passionately ;  c  my 
brother  was  your  daughter's  lover — her  affianced  husband,  till  you, 
for  some  motive  of  your  own,  forbade  their  marriage.  .  There  is  a 
story  underlying  that  act  of  yours — a  story  that  might  cast  some 
light  upon  my  poor  brother's  fate.  You  must  have  had  strong 
reasons  for  such  a  step.  A  man  of  your  principles  would  hardly  be 
governed  by  caprice.  Tell  me  honestly,  as  one  who  has  a  right  to 
ask,  what  that  reason  was.9 

*  I  can  give  you  no  details  upon  that  point,5  answered  Joshua, 
after  some  moments  of  profound  thought,  'but  I  will  tell  you 
broadly  that  I  had  reason  to  disapprove  of  your  brother's  conduct 
in  relation  to  another  woman.  I  had  reason  to  know  that  his 
heart  had  gone  away  from  my  daughter.  He  would  have  kept  his 
promise,  and  married  her,  and  would  have  believed  that  he  was 
acting  as  a  man  of  honour ;  but  he  would  have  lied  at  God's  altar, 
and  his  marriage  would  have  offended  Heaven.' 

4  You  believe  that  my  brother's  heart  had  gone  astray  ?' 

( I  know  it.' 

6  Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  tell  me  all  you  know.  This  love  affair 
may  throw  light  upon  his  after  conduct— may  give  us  the  clue  to 
his  present  whereabouts.  There  would  be  a  false  delicacy — an 
absolute  cruelty — in  hiding  anything  from  me — from  me,  his 
brother,  who  am  distracted  by  the  most  hideous  apprehensions.' 

' 1  can  tell  you  nothing  more,'  answered  Joshua,  with  a  stern 
resoluteness  which  chilled  Arnold  to  the  heart.  4 1  am  withholding 
no  knowledge  which  could  help  you  in  the  smallest  degree.  Your 
brother  sinned — and  is  gone.  You  must  be  content  to  know  no 
more  than  that.' 

4 1  will  not  be  content,'  cried  the  sailor,  vehemently.  '  You 
are  juggling  with  me — you,  a  preacher  of  God's  Word,  who  ought 
to  be  truthful  as  the  day.  But  I  forgot — the  prophets  were  dark  of 
speech,  and  God  taught  His  chosen  people  by  dreams  and  allegories, 
and  you  seek  to  imitate  those  mysterious  ways.  Have  you  no 
human  pity — as  a  man  and  a  Christian — for  a  brother's  grief  for 
a  lost  brother  ?  You  could  tell  me  something  that  would  make 
this  mystery  clear ;  and  you  lock  your  lips,  and  abandon  me  to 
the  agony  of  uncertainty.  My  brother  respected,  admired — nay, 
loved  you,  Mr.  Haggard.' 

This  wrung  a  sigh  from  a  breast  which  Arnold  had  deemed 
marble. 
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4 1  tell  you  I  am  withholding  nothing  that  could  give  you  com- 
fort,' said  Joshua,  looking  downward  with  "fixed  and  gloomy  brow. 
4 1  deplore  your  brother's  fate,  and  the  mystery  which  surrounds 
it-  Yet  for  your  sake — for  the  sake  of  my  daughter  who  loved 
him — I  say,  May  the  veil  never  be  lifted ! ' 

4Why?' 

4  Because  I  fear  he  came  to  a  bad  end.' 

*  You  must  have  some  reason  for  that  fear.  You  know  some- 
thing,' exclaimed  Arnold,  breathlessly. 

4 1  am  guided  by  my  knowledge  of  his  character — of  his  con- 
dition  of  mind  last  summer.' 

4  You  think  he  destroyed  himself? ' 

4 1  do.' 

Arnold  bowed  his  face  upon  his  clasped  hands;  his  strong  frame 
was  shaken  by  the  agony  of  that  momemt.     To  have  stayed  away 
'  from  his  brother  all  the  days  of  his  youth — to  come  home  full  of 
hope  and  pleasure — and  to  be  told  this  !     The  cup  was  bitter. 

When  Arnold  looked  up,  Joshua  Haggard  was  gone. 

He  stayed  in  the  empty  room,  looking  out  into  the  windy 
March  street — where  one  old  woman  was  tightening  a  three- 
cornered  shawl  across  her  skinny  shoulders — with  eyes  that  saw 
not,  and  thinking  over  Joshua's  words. 

What  did  they  mean  ?  How  much,  or  how  little  ?  Was  this 
idea  of  Oswald's  suicide  a  mere  speculation  on  the  minister's  part, 
or  had  he  sound  evidence  on  which  to  found  his  conclusions  ? 

4  It  is  too  bad  of  him  to  leave  me  in  the  dark,'  mused  Arnold. 
4 1  have  a  right  to  know  everything  that  can  be  said  or  thought 
about  my  brother.  He  is  a  hard-hearted  scoundrel.  These  over- 
pious  men  are  adamant.  And  yet  he  saved  my  brother's  life  at 
the  risk  of  his  own.  Oswald  told  me  the  story,  and  the  fishermen 
here  are  never  tired  of  talking  about  it.  Don't  let  me  forget  that. 
The  man  is  better  than  his  speech.  And  he  tells  me  he  is  keep- 
ing nothing  back.  But  to  think  that  my  brother  took  his  own 
life — that  he  was  wretched  enough  to  find  the  coward's  last  release 
from  difficulty  !     I  will  not  believe  it.' 

He  rose  to  depart ;  but  before  he  got  to  the  door,  Naomi  came 
in,  and  they  stood  face  to  face,  both  startled,  both  agitated  by  this 
sudden  meeting,  natural  as  it  was. 

4  Oh,  Naomi,  I  want  you,'  cried  the  sailor,  taking  both  her 
hands,  and  looking  into  the  pale  face  with  beseeching  earnestness. 
4 1  want  you  to  advise,  to  comfort,  to  enlighten  me.  I  have  been 
talking  to  your  father,  and  lie  has  almost  broken  my  heart.  Tell 
me,  for  pity's  sake,  the  truth,  dear,  as  sister  to  brother.  Say  that 
jou  do  not  believe  Oswald  killed  himself.' 
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4  Killed  himself?'  she  echoed,  growing  very  white.  'No, 
Who  says  so — who  thinks  so  ?  ' 

4  Your  father.' 

4  My  father  says  that — my  father  believes  that  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  dear.  He  told  me  so  five  minutes  ago.  Only  say  that 
you  don't  believe  it.' 

4 1  do  not ! '  she  answered  with  flashing  eyes.  4  I  know  that  he 
was  unhappy,  but  I  cannot  believe — I  will  not  believe — that  he 
could  be  so  weak — so  guilty.  No,  there  was  no  such  thought  in 
his  mind.  He  had  made  his  plans  for  beginning  a  new  life ;  he 
had  taken  his  passage  for  America.' 

4  You  know  that  from  himself? '  cried  Arnold  eagerly. 

Naomi  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

4  God  bless  you,  sister ! '  said  the  sailor.  4  You  have  comforted 
me  more  than  I  can  say.     You  knew  him — you  loved  him.' 

4  With  all  my  heart  and  soul — too  much  for  duty,  or  peace,  or 
righteousness.' 

4  And  you  think  he  really  did  go  to  America  ?  ' 

Naomi's  troubled  face  took  a  still  deeper  shadow. 

4 1  know  he  meant  to  go ;  he  may  not  have  gone  after  all.' 

4  Yet  it  was  strange  that  he  should  not  have  left  by  the  coach, 
after  telling  Nicholas  that  he  meant  to  go  that  way.  Very  strange 
that  he  should  leave  those  trunks  behind  him  after  packing  them.' 

4  He  may  have  changed  his  mind  at  the  last.  He  was  troubled 
in  mind,  and  might  be  careless  about  things  which  people  in  an 
ordinary  state  of  mind  would  consider  important.' 

4  True,  my  dear.  How  clearly  you  see  everything.  Yes,  that 
was  so.  And  he  sailed  from  some  small  port,  perhaps — or  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  Havre  or  Brest.  The  fact  that  I 
cannot  trace  him  is  worth  nothing.  We  will  wait  and  hope,  Naomi ; 
hope  for  your  husband  and  my  brother's  return.' 

4  For  our  brother's  return,'  answered  Naomi,  with  a  tender 
gravity.  4  He  can  never  again  be  more  to  me  than  a  brother  : 
and  to  the  end  of  my  life  I  shall  love  him  with  a  sister's  love.' 

4  Poor  fellow  ! '  said  Arnold  dreamily  ;  4  he  threw  away  a  jewel 
above  all  price  when  he  lost  you.' 

(7b  be  continued.) 
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Habp^CroubaDour<a  onto  Courts  of  !Lote» 

BY  F.   HUEFFEB. 

The  north  of  France  was  the  birth  country  and  chief  seat  of 
epic  poetry  in  the  middle  ages.  The  chanson  de  geste,  the  roman, 
the  fabliau,  bear  witness  to  consummate  grace  of  narrative 
diction.  Even  the  lyrical  effusions  of  the  trowohres  frequently 
take  the  form  of  the  monologue  or  dialogue.  The  poet  loves  to 
hide  his  own  personality  under  the  mask  of  a  fictitious  character. 
This  is  different  with  the  troubadour,  the  poet  of  Southern  France. 
He  is  the  lyrical  singer  par  excellence,  speaking  in  his  own  un- 
disguised person,  and  of  his  own  subjective  passion.  His  canzo 
is  the  song  of  love,  and  even  in  his  sirventes — that  is,  a  song  of 
political  or  personal  satire — he  often  breaks  off  abruptly,  *  for  now,' 
he  says,  naively,  '  I  must  sing  the  praise  of  my  lady.'  In  a  poetry 
so  thoroughly  imbued  with  one  prevailing  passion,  and  in  the  civi- 
lisation of  which  this  poetry  is  the  utterance,  woman  naturally  oc- 
cupied a  most  important  place.  But  to  define  this  place  is  a 
matter  of  some  difficulty.  The  poems  of  the  troubadours  them- 
selves give  us  but  scanty  information  in  this  respect.  We  there 
hear  a  great  deal  of  the  incomparable  charms  of  Provenpal  ladies ; 
their  lovingkindness  is  extolled,  or  their  cruelty  complained  of. 
But  in  a  few  cases  only  are  we  enabled  to  realise  from  generali- 
ties of  this  kind  an  individual  human  being  with  individual  pas- 
sions or  caprices.  It  would,  indeed,  be  impossible  even  to  de- 
cipher the  numerous  senhals  or  nicknames  under  which  the 
poets  were  obliged  to  hide  the  real  names  of  their  lady-loves  from 
the  watchfulness  of  evil  tongues  and  cruel  husbands,  but  for  the 
aid  of  the  Provencal  biographies  of  the  old  troubadours,  which 
in  most  cases  offer  a  welcome  clue  to  the  identity  of  these  pseudo- 
nymous flames. 

It  is  by  this  means  that  we  hear  of  the  beautiful  ladies  of 
Provence — such  as  the  three  sisters,  Maenz  of  Montignac,  Elise  of 
Mont  fort,  and  Maria  of  Ventadorn — praised  in  impassioned  song 
by  Bertran  de  Born,  Gaucelm  Faidit,  and  other  troubadours ;  and  of 
that  lovely  lady  with  an  unlovely  name  Loba,  (she-wolf)  of  Penau- 
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tier,  who  turned  the  fantastic  brain  of  Peire  Vidal,  and  sent  him 
into  the  wilderness  elad  in  a  wolfs  skin— a  practical  pun  on  the 
name  of  his  mistress.  From  such  hints  as  may  be  found  in  these 
biographies  and  other  contemporary  sources,  I  have  tried  to  form 
a  tangible  idea  of  a  Provencal  lady  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth 
century;  of  her  position  in  society ;  and,  most  of  all,  of  her  decisive 
influence  on  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours.  Does  the  reader  care 
to  know? 

What  was  the  type  of  the  lady  of  Provence  of  whom  so  much 
has  been  said  in  verse  and  prose?  Was  she  a  demure,  well-con- 
ducted person,  clad  in  sober  colours,  mending  stockings  and  cutting 
bread-and-butter  for  the  children;  a  model  housewife, in  fact, such 
as  might  be  found  in  a  best-possible  world  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton's 
devising?  Or  was  she,  on  the  other  hand,  a  progressive-minded 
female,  despising  the  frivolities  of  society,  and  thirsting  for  medical 
degrees  and  the  franchise,  or  whatever  may  have  been  the  mediaeval 
equivalents  of  these  much-desired  prerogatives  ?  I  fear  that  even 
Margarida  de  Kossilho,  'the  lady  most  praised  of  her  time  for  all 
that  is  praiseworthy  and  noble  and  courteous,'  would  have  fallen 
far  short  of  these  divergent  ideals  of  our  latter  days.  Her  main 
purpose  of  existence  was — shocking  though  it  may  sound — alto- 
getlior  not  practical,  but  ornamental.  It.  was  her  choice  and  her 
duty  to  wield  in  a  society  only  just  emerging  from  barbarism  the 
softening  influence  to  which  we  owe  the  phenomenon  of  a  highly 
finished  literature  and  of  an  astonishing  degree  of  social  refine- 
ment at  the  very  outset  of  the  mediaeval  epoch.  Whether  this 
result  was  altogether  unworthy  of  woman's  mission  in  the  history 
of  civilisation  graver  judges  must  decide. 

There  is  extant,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  a  curious  poem  in  rhymed  couplets  entitled.  'I/esscnhamen 
de  ladonzela  que  fe  N'  Amanieus  dcs  Escaseoinapeladieudamor§;' 
-1  ngbice  :  '  Instruction  to  a  young  lady,  composed  by  Sir  Amanieu 
dcs  Escos,  called  God  of  Love.'  In  this  treatise  we  are  sup- 
plied with  a  minute  account  of  the  accomplishment.*  expected 
from  a  well-educated  young  lady,  and  of  the  bad  habits  most  pre- 
judicial to  her  character.  The  poet  is  supposed  to  be  addressing 
A  noble  damsel  living  at  the  court  of  some  great  baron,  as  a  sort 
of  'lady-help'  to  his  wife;  this  being  a  not  unusual,  and  un- 
doubtedly a  most,  efficient,  method  of  polite  education  in  Provence. 
The  young  lady  has  accosted  Amanieu  on  a  lonely  walk,  asking  for 
hie  advice  in  matters  fashionable.  This  the  poet  at  first  refuses  to 
tender;  alleging  that  'you  (the  damsel)  have  ten  times  as  much 
tense  as  I,  and  that  is  the  truth,'  But,  after  his  modest  scruples 
are  once  overcome,  ho  launches  forth  into  a  flood  of  ^o4  twimOi. 
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He  systematically  begins  with  enforcing  the  good  old  doctrine  of 
4  early  to  rise;'  touches  delicately  on  the  mysteries  of  the  morning 
toilet,  such  as  lacing,  washing  of  arms,  hands,  and  head,  which,  he 
sententiously  adds,  ought  to  go  before  the  first-mentioned  process ; 
and,  after  briefly  referring  to  the  especial  care  required  for  teeth  and 
nails,  he  leaves  the  dressing-room  for  the  church,  where  a  quiet, 
undemonstrative  attitude  is  recommended ;  the  illicit  use  of  eyes 
and  tongue  being  mentioned  amongst  the  temptations  peculiarly 
to  be  avoided.  Directions  of  similar  minuteness  assist  the  young 
lady  at  the  dinner-table;  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be  good 
taste,  and  those  in  which  it  would  be  the  reverse,  to  invite  persons 
to  a  share  of  the  dishes  within  her  reach  are  specified ;  and  the 
rules  as  to  carving,  washing  one's  hands  before  and  after  dinner, 
and  similar  matters,  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  'Always  temper 
your  wine  with  water,  so  that  it  may  not  do  you  harm,'  is  another 
maxim  of  undeniable  wisdom. 

After  dinner  follows  the  time  of  polite  conversation  in  the  sola 
(drawing-room),  the  arbour,  or  on  the  battlements  of  the  castle ; 
and  now  the  teachings  of  Amanieu  become  more  and  more 
animated,  and  are  enlivened  occasionally  by  practical  illustrations 
of  great  piquancy.  '  And  if  at  this  season,'  he  says, *  a  gentleman 
takes  you  aside,  and  wishes  to  talk  of  courtship  to  you,  do  not 
show  a  strange  or  sullen  behaviour,  but  defend  yourself  with 
pleasant  and  pretty  repartees.  And  if  his  talk  annoys  you,  and 
makes  you  uneasy,  I  advise  you  to  ask  him  questions,  for  instance: 
"  Which  ladies  do  you  think  are  more  handsome,  those  of  Gascony 
or  England?  and  more  courteous,  and  faithful,  and  good?"  And 
if  he  says  those  of  Gascony,  answer  without  hesitation:  "Sir, 
by  your  leave,  English  ladies  are  more  courteous  than  those  of  any 
other  country."  But  if  he  prefers  those  of  England,  tell  him  Gascon 
ladies  are  much  better  behaved ;  and  thus  carry  on  the  discussion, 
and  call  your  companions  to  you  to  decide  the  questions.'  I  defy 
any  modern  professor  of  deportment  to  indicate  a  more  graceful 
and  appropriate  way  of  giving  a  harmless  turn  to  a  conversation, 
or  cutting  short  an  awkward  tete-a-tete. 

And  the  same  sense  of  tact  and  social  ease  pervades  the  re- 
mainder of  the  poem,  which  consists  chiefly  of  valuable  hints  how 
to  accept  and  how  to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage  without  giving 
more  encouragement  or  more  offence  than  necessary.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  '  Amanieu  des  Escas,  called  God 
of  Love,'  although  undoubtedly  a  pedant,  is  the  least  objectionable 
and  tedious  pedant  that  ever  preached  '  the  graces '  from  the  days 
of  Thomasin  of  Zerclaere  to  those  of  Lord  Chesterfield.  But  the 
important  point  for  us  is  the  enormous  weight  attached  to  these 
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rules  of  etiquette  in  the  education  of  the  Provencal  lady.  Again 
and  again  the  advantages  of  cortesia,  avinensa,  and  whatever  the 
numerous  other  terms  for  a  graceful,  courteous  behaviour  may  be, 
are  emphasised  :  '  even  the  enemy  of  all  your  friends  ought  to  find 
you  civil-spoken,'  the  poet  exclaims  in  a  fit  of  polite  enthusiasm. 
However  exaggerated  and  one-sided  this  point  of  view  may  appear 
to  the  reader,  he  ought  to  remember  that  in  primitive  societies  the 
code  of  ethics  can  be  enforced  alone  by  the  power  of  custom ;  the 
derivation,  indeed,  of  our  word '  morality '  from  the  Latin  mores  is 
by  no  means  a  mere  etymological  coincidence. 

Prepared  by  an  education  such  as  I  have  tried  to  sketch  in  the 
above,  the  lady  generally  contracted  a  marriage  at  an  early  age  ; 
the  choice  of  a  husband  being  in  most  cases  determined  by  her 
parents,  or  her  feudal  overlord.  In  the  higher  classes  of  society— 
and  these  alone  concern  us  here — her  own  inclination  was  taken 
into  little  account.  Her  position  at  the  head  of  a  great  baron's 
family  was  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  She  had  to  soften  the  coarse 
habits  and  words  of  the  warlike  nobles ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  curb  the  amorous  boldness  of  the  gay  troubadours  who  thronged 
the  courts  of  the  great  barons.  The  difficulties  and  temptations 
of  such  a  situation  were  great,  and  further  increased  by  the  perfect 
liberty  which,  in  ancient  as  in  modern  France,  married  ladies  seem 
to  have  enjoyed.  Indirect,  but  none  the  less  conclusive,  evidence 
establishes  this  point  beyond  doubt.  We  hear,  for  instance,  of 
ladies  travelling  about  the  country  without  attendance ;  like  the 
pretty  wives  of  Sir  Guari  and  Sir  Bernart,  whom  Count  William  of 
Poitiers  deceived  by  acting  a  deaf-and-dumb  pilgrim.  Even  the 
duena,  as  a  regular  institution  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  unknown 
in  Provence.  There  certainly  were  jealous  husbands  who  tried  to  pro- 
tect their  wives  from  gallant  intrusion  by  watchfulness  and  strict 
confinement.  The  husband  of  the  lovely  Flamenca,  in  the  charming 
romance  of  that  name,  is  an  example  of  such  fruitless  care.  But 
his  fate  could  not  invite  imitation ;  and  the  universal  horror  ex- 
pressed by  all  gallant  knights  and  ladies  at  this  fictitious  instance 
and  at  some  real  instances  of  similar  cruelty  sufficiently  proves 
the  high  degree  of  personal  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  ladies  of 
Southern  France. 

That  this  freedom  was  frequently  abused  is,  unfortunately,  no 
matter  of  doubt.  France  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  prosperous 
climate  for  the  growth  of  wedded  happiness.  The  heroines  of  all 
the  love-stories  connected  with  the  history  of  the  troubadours  are, 
indeed,  with  not  a  single  exception  that  I  am  aware  of,  married 
ladies.  This  fact  is  certainly  of  deep  significance,  but  its  import- 
ance ought  not  to  be  overrated.    We  must  remembex  tfcafc  \Xx* 
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troubadours  and  their  biographers  were  by  nature  and  profession 
inclined  to  magnify  the  force  and  extension  of  the  grande  passion* 
Frequently  they  may,  and  in  some  cases  we  positively  know  that 
they  did,  mistake  gracious  condescension  for  responsive  passion ; 
and  to  accept  all  their  statements  au  pied  de  la  lettre  would  be 
about  as  advisable  as  to  judge  the  institution  of  marriage  in  modern 
France  solely  by  the  works  of  Flaubert  and  Ernest  Feydeau.  In 
many  cases,  however,  the  perfect  innocence  of  the  relations 
between  the  troubadour  and  the  lady  he  celebrates  is  fully  ac- 
knowledged by  all  parties.  It  was  the  privilege  of  high-born  and 
high-minded  women  to  protect  and  favour  poetry,  and  to  receive 
in  return  the  troubadour's  homage.  It  is  in  this  beautiful  character, 
of  an  admirer  and  patroness  of  the  literature  of  her  country,  that  I 
wish  first  to  consider  the  lady  of  Provence.  In  the  choice  of  an 
individual  instance  of  the  relation  alluded  to,  I  have  been  guided 
by  a  feeling  of  historic,  not  to  say  poetic,  justice. 

History  and  fiction  have  vied  with  each  other  in  painting  the 
picture  of  Eleanor,  wife  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  the  darkest 
colours.  The  former  convicts  her  of  faithlessness  to  two  husbands, 
and  of  conspiracy  with  her  own  sons  against  their  father  ;  the  latter 
charges  her  with  the  murder  of  Rosamond  Clifford.  Any  redeem- 
ing feature  in  6uch  a  character  ought  to  be  welcome  to  the  believer 
in  human  nature.  Her  connection  with  Bernart  de  Ventadour, 
one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  troubadours,  is  such  a  feature. 
The  poet  came  to  her  court  in  sorrow.  The  lady  he  loved  had  been 
torn  from  him,  and  it  was  by  her  own  desire  that  he  left  her  and 
the  country  where  she  dwelt.  He  now  turned  to  Eleanor  for 
comfort  and  sympathy,  and  his  hope  was  not  disappointed.  The 
old  Provencal  biography  of  Bernart  is  provokingly  laconic  with 
regard  to  the  subject.  'He  went  to  the  Duchess  of  Normandy,'  it 
says,  '  who  was  young  and  of  great  worth,  and  knew  how  to  appre- 
ciate worth  and  honour,  and  he  said  much  in  her  praise.  And  she 
admired  the  canzos  and  verses  of  Bernart.  And  she  received  him 
very  well,  and  bade  him  welcome.  And  he  stayed  at  her  court  a 
long  time,  and  became  enamoured  of  her  and  she  of  him,  and  he 
composed  many  beautiful  songs  of  her.  And  while  he  was  with 
her  King  Henry  of  England  made  her  his  wife,  and  took  her  away 
from  Normandy  with  him.  And  from  that  time  Bernart  remained 
sad  and  woful.' 

This  statement  is  incorrect  in  more  than  one  respect,  and  may 
be  cited  as  an  instance  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
biographers  to  give  a  dramatic,  and  at  the  same  time  an  erotic, 
turn  to  the  stories  of  their  heroes.  The  allegation  of  the  poet's 
prolonged  courtship  of  the  Duchess  of  Normandy  being  interrupted 
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by  the  lady's  marriage  with  Henry  is  self-contradictory,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  she  became  Duchess  of  Normandy  and  took  up 
her  residence  in  that  country  in  consequence  of  this  identical 
marriage,  which  took  place  in  the  same  year  of  her  separation  from 
Louis  VII.  of  France.  Moreover,  all  the  songs  known  to  us  as 
having  been  addressed  by  the  poet  to  Eleanor,  are  written  after 
Henry's  accession  to  the  English  throne.  One  of  these  songs,  in 
which  Bernart  calls  himself  'a  Norman  or  Englishman  for  the 
king's  sake,'  was  most  likely  composed  in  England,  where  Bernart 
had  followed  the  court  of  his  supposed  rival. 

These  same  songs  tend  also  to  throw  grave  doubts  on  another 
statement  of  the  old  manuscript— that  with  regard  to  the  mutual 
passion  between  lady  and  troubadour.  It  is  true  that  his  devotion 
frequently  adopts  the  language  of  love  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  that  this  love  was  returned  by  anything  but  friendship  and 
kindness.  He  never  boasts  of  favours  granted,  as  troubadours 
were  but  too  prone  to  do,  and  the  joyful  expectation  expressed  in 
one  of  his  poems  is  evidently  and  confessedly  a  hope  against  hope. 
One  somewhat  obscure  remark  of  the  poet  seems  t«  indicate  that 
King  Henry  did  not  regard  the  matter  in  an  altogether  innocent 
light.  The  line  reads  thus  in  the  original  Provencal:  '  Per  vos 
me  sui  del  rei  parti tz ; '  which  means, '  For  your  sake  I  have  parted 
from  the  king,'  and  seems  to  indicate  some  sort  of  disagreement 
between  the  poet  and  the  lady's  husband.  But,  supposing  even 
that  Henry's  jealousy  were  proved  by  this  vague  hint,  we  are  not 
for  that  reason  obliged  to  adopt  bis  suspicions.  Internal  evidence 
points  strongly  towards  a  different  relation — a  relation  much  more 
common  between  the  ladies  and  poets  of  Provence  than  is  gene- 
mllv  believed,  and  which  is  marked  by  fervent  admiration  on  the 
one  side,  and  by  helpful  and  gentle,  but  inapproachable,  kindness 
mi  tin;  other. 

Frequently,  however,  the  case  was  different.  Not  all  ladiea 
were  inexorable ;  not  all  troubadours  contented  with  a  purely  ideal 
worship.  Ardent  wooings  led  to  passionate  attachments,  and 
lovers'  bliss  was  frequently  followed  by  lovers'  quarrels.  Such 
quarrels — <ir,  it  might  he,  differences  of  opinion  on  abstract  points 
of  love  and  gallantry — were  not  unusually  discussed  in  a  poetic 
form;  the  'Unso,'  or  'song  of  contention,'  being  especially  re- 
served for  this  purpose,  it  was  mostly  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
that  ladies  took  up  the  lute  and  mingled  their  voices  with  the 
chorus  of  Provencal  singers.  The  names  of  fourteen  gifted  women 
have  in  this  manner  become  transmitted  to  us — a  very  modest 
figure,  seeing  that  the  entire  number  of  the  troubadours  is  close 
Upon  four  hundred.     But  even  of  these  fourteen  lady-troubadour* 
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few,  if  any,  seem  to  have  been  professional  or  even  amateur  poets. 
The  works  of  most  of  them  are  exceedingly  few  in  number,  con- 
sisting, in  several  cases,  of  a  single  song  or  part  of  a  tenzo.  This 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  ladies  cannot  be  praised  too  highly ;  it 
explains  to  us  at  the  same  time  their  position  in  the  literary 
movement  of  their  time.  Literature  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  was  a  lucrative  and  honourable  calling,  followed  by  many 
members  of  the  poorer  nobility  and  of  the  lower  classes.  Professional 
singers  of  this  kind,  technically  called  joglars  to  distinguish  them 
from  their  richer  amateur  brethren,  naturally  depended  on  their 
productions  for  a  livelihood.  Hence  the  number  and  hence  also 
the  occasional  coldness  and  formality  of  their  songs. 

But  this  was  different  with  women.  With  them  poetry  was 
not  an  employment,  but  an  inward  necessity.  They  poured  forth 
their  mirth  or  their  grief,  and  after  that  relapsed  into  silence. 
Even  Clara  of  Anduse,  the  brilliant  and  beautiful  lady  who  con- 
quered the  obstinate  indifference  of  Uc  de  St.  Cyr,  the  celebrated 
troubadour,  and  who  is  described  as  ambitious  of  literary  feme,  does 
not  seem  to  have  sinned  by  over-production.  Only  one  of  her 
songs  remains  to  us,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  time 
has  been  more  than  usually  destructive  to  her  works. 

The  only  lady-troubadour  of  whose  poems  we  possess  a  suffi- 
cient number  to  allow  of  a  fair  judgment  of  her  capability  is  the 
Countess  Beatrice  de  Die.  She  may  also  serve  to  illustrate  the 
essentially  subjective  conception  of  the  art  of  poetry  which  marks 
the  phase  in  literature  alluded  to.  The  unvarying  subject  of  her 
poems  is  the  story  of  her  love ;  without  this  passion  she  would  have 
remained  mute.  Her  first  song  is  the  embodiment  of  new- 
awakened  happiness ;  her  hist  a  dirge  over  hopes  dead  and  forlorn. 

The  Countess  de  Die,  says  the  old  manuscript, '  was  the  wife  of 
Guillem  de  Poitou,  a  good  and  beautiful  lady;  she  became 
enamoured  of  Eambaut  of  Orange,  and  wrote  many  fine  poems  of 
him.'  This  Eambaut  was  the  third  ruler  of  that  name  of  the 
county  of  Aurenga  or  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France,  from  which 
the  Dutch  line  of  the  house  of  Nassau  derived  its  name.  The 
English  Jacobites,  by  the  way,  were  considerably  out  in  their 
etymological  reckoning  when  they  derisively  squeezed  the  orange. 

liambaut  is  well  known  as  the  author  of  numerous  poems,  some 
of  them  rather  coarse  in  character.  One  of  his  songs  is  metrically 
curious  by  the  poet  relapsing  at  the  end  of  every  stanza  into  a 
few  lines  of  prose,  in  which  admirers  of  Walt  Whitman  will  per- 
haps discover  rhythm.  In  another  poem  he  gives  an  elaborate 
prescription  for  gaining  the  hearts  and  bending  the  minds  of 
women,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the  coarsest  scenes  of  the  Taming 
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of  the  Shrew.  The  apparent  disagreement  of  the  poet  with  his 
own  rules  expressed  in  one  stanza  does  not  much  alter  the  case  in 
his  favour,  neither  can  we  consider  his  calling  one  of  his  lady-loves 
by  the  nickname  '  my  Devil '  a  sign  of  refinement  on  his  part. 
The  exaggerated  and  boldly  uttered  opinion  of  his  own  poetic 
power  is  an  additional  unpleasant  feature  of  Rambaut's  character. 
His  songs  to  Beatrice  de  Die,  of  which  several  remain,  are  marked 
by  extravagant  gallantry  rather  than  by  true  feeling.  It  may,  for 
instance,  be  doubted  whether  the  lady  had  much  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  compliments  of  this  kind :  c  The  joy  you  give  me  is 
such  that  a  thousand  doleful  people  would  be  made  merry  by  my 
joy.  And  on  my  joy  all  my  relations  could  live  with  joy  without 
eating.' 

The  reader  will  notice  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  word  'joy,' 
which  occurs  once  in  every  line  of  the  stanza.  This  is  an  instance 
of  the  artificial  trifles  on  which  many  troubadours,  Rambaut  of 
Orange  foremost  amongst  the  number,  prided  themselves.  A 
similar  metrical  contrivance  is  found  in  another  song  by  our  poet, 
most  likely  also  addressed  to  the  Countess  de  Die.  It  is  called  the 
*rim  dictionalj  and  consists  of  the  combination,  in  the  rhyming 
syllables,  of  two  words  which  can  be  derived  from  each  other  by 
either  adding  or  deducting  one  or  more  syllables.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  feminine  and  masculine  forms  of  the  adjective  and 
participle  at-ada,  ut-uda  stand  in  the  relation  of  '  dictional 
rhymes.'  It  is  sadly  significant  to  see  that  this  silly  contrivance 
has  been  adopted  by  Beatrice  de  Die  in  the  song  which  expresses 
the  fulness  of  her  loving  bliss.  Perhaps  it  would  be  too  bold  to 
conjecture  without  additional  evidence  that,  in  this  as  in  so  many 
cases,  the  teacher  had  developed  into  the  lover  ;  but  this  sign  of  in- 
tellectual dependence  is  at  any  rate  highly  characteristic. 

Unfortunately,  the  serene  sky  of  her  happiness  was  soon  to 
become  overclouded.  We  can  distinctly  recognise  the  mutual 
position  of  the  lovers.  Count  Eambaut,  if  he  had  at  any  time  felt 
a  serious  passion  for  Beatrice,  soon  got  over  that  weakness. 
In  vain  he  tries  to  hide  his  apathy  from  the  keen  glance  of  the 
loving  woman.  She  is  appeased  for  the  moment  by  his  grandilo- 
quent vows  of  eternal  devotion ;  but  soon  her  suspicion  awakes  again 
with  renewed  strength.  Such  are  the  feelings  which  have  inspired 
the  admirable  tenzo  respectively  ascribed  to  Rambaut  and  Beatrice, 
but  most  likely  composed  by  both  of  them  in  alternate  stanzas  of 
reproach  and  excuse.  The  poet,  taxed  with  indifference  and  fickle- 
ness, explains  that  the  rareness  of  his  visits  is  caused  by  his  fear 
of  the  evil  tongues  and  spies  *  who  have  taken  my  sense  and  breath 
away.'     But  the  lady  is  little  impressed  with  this  tender  care  fot 
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her  reputation.  '  No  thanks  do  I  owe  you,'  she  says, '  for  your 
refusing  to  see  me  when  I  send  for  you,  because  of  the  harm  I 
might  suffer  through  it.  And  if  you  take  greater  care  of  my 
welfare  than  I  do  myself,  you  must  forsooth  be  over  loyal ;  more  so 
than  the  Knights  of  the  Hospital.'  Only  by  the  most  extravagant 
promises  of  amendment  is  the  poet  enabled  to  gain  from  the  lady 
the  qualified  concession  :  '  Friend,  I  will  trust  you  so  far,  so  that  I 
find  you  true  and  loyal  to  me  at  all  times,' 

A  second  song  of  the  countess  marks  a  further  stage  of  this 
unfortunate  amour.  The  poet  has  now  dropped  the  mask ;  the 
lady  is  deserted — deserted  for  another  love.  The  sight  of  her 
misery  is  pathetic,  although,  perhaps,  less  dignified  than  would  be 
the  silent  pride  of  a  noble-hearted  woman.  But  pride  is  strange 
to  the  heart  of  poor  Beatrice.  Her  desire  is  not  to  upbraid,  but, 
if  possible,  to  regain,  her  truant  lover ;  and  nothing  she  considers 
beneath  her  dignity  that  may  attain  this  sole  desire  of  her 
heart.  Abject  flattery  of  her  lover  and  even  the  praise  of  her  own 
beauty  are  resorted  to  by  her  with  a  naive  openness  which,  some- 
how, makes  us  forget  her  utter  want  of  dignity.  There  is  the 
true  ring  of  simple  pathos  about  her  poem,  which  I  have  tried  to 
retain  as  far  as  possible  in  the  subjoined  literal  rendering  of  three 
of  the  stanzas : 

It  is  in  vain,  this  silence  I  must  break ; 

The  fault  of  him  I  love  moves  me  to  speak. 

Dearer  than  all  the  world  he  is  to  me ; 

But  ho  regards  not  love  nor  courtesy, 

Nor  wisdom,  nor  my  worth,  nor  all  my  beauty — 

He  has  deceived  me.     Such  my  fate  should  be, 

If  I  had  failed  to  him  in  loving  duty. 

Oh,  strange  and  past  belief  that  in  disdain, 
Your  heart,  0  friend,  should  look  upon  my  }  ai:! ; 
That  now  another  love  should  conquer  you, 
For  all  that  I  may  say,  that  I  may  do. 
Have  you  forgotten  the  sweet  first  communion 
Of  our  two  hearts?  now  sorely  would  I  rue 
If  by  my  guilt  were  caused  this  last  disunion. 

The  noble  worth,  the  valour  you  possess, 

Your  fame  and  beauty  add  to  my  distress. 

1  or  far  and  near  the  noble  ladies  all, 

If  love  can  move  them,  listen  to  your  call. 

But  you,  my  friend,  whose  soul  is  keenest-sighted, 

Must  know  who  loves  you,  and  is  true  withal. 

And  ah !  remember  now  the  troth  we  plighted. 

The  reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  this  touching  appeal 
proved  in  vain.  We  have  another  song  of  Beatrice,  in  which  she 
deplores  the  final  loss  of  her  friend.    It  is  remarkable  that  even 
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now  no  word  of  anger  escapes  ber  lips,  She  blames  herself  for  a 
reticence  of  feeliDg  which,  if  she  had  possessed  it,  might  have 
averted  her  fate.     This  is  the  first  stanza  of  the  plaintive  ditty  : 

All,  Badly,  sadly  do  I  mis* 

A  knight  of  valour  once  mine  own ! 

To  fill  at  all  timM  lw>  it  knmvn. 

My  heart  wu  his— was  only  his. 

Foolishly  my  pecret  keeping, 
I  hid  my  love  when  he  una  near ; 
But  in  my  heart  I  held  him  dear, 

Day  and  nigh  I,  awake  ami  sleeping. 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  the  beautiful  Beatrice  de  Pie. 
She  is  not  without  interest  from  a  psychological  point  of  view, 
and  represents  the  literary  capabilities  of  ber  class  by  the  intensely 
subjective  character  of  her  work,  which  is  the  immediate  out- 
growth of  her  feeling. 

There  is  yet  one  other  important  cbaraefer  in  which  I 
should  wish  to  introduce  the  lady  of  Provence  to  the  gentle 
reader.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that  to  ber  influence 
the  refinement  of  manners  and  the  high  conception  of  the 
duties  of  gallantry  in  the  early  middle  ages  are  mainly  due.  But 
nowhere  did  ber  gentle  sway  exercise  a  more  irresistible  power 
than  in  that  truest  domain  of  womanhood — love.  This  love  was 
little  restrained  in  Provence  by  the  legitimate  bounds  of  marriage. 
but  it  was  not  altogether  lawless  for  that  reason.  There  were 
certain  rules  of  conduct  instinctively  felt  rather  than  definitely 
formulated,  but  which,  nevertheless,  no  lady  or  gallant  cavalier 
could  transgress  with  impunity.  Discretion,  for  instance,  was  a 
demand  most  strictly  enforced  by  these  self-imposed  laws  of  the 
loving  community.  No  lady  of  self-respect  would  have  accepted 
the  services  of  a  knight  who  had  failed  in  this  respect  to  a  former 
mistress.  Neither  was  it  thought  compatible  with  good  principles 
for  a  lady  to  deprive  another  lady  of  her  lover.  Inquiries  into  the 
antecedents  of  intended  cicisbeos  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
only  where  a  troubadour  could  prove  his  '  being  off  with  the  old 
love'  could  be  hope  for  a  favourable  reception  of  his  vows.  We 
indeed  know  of  one  case  where  a  lady,  although  herself  desirous 
of  the  services  of  a  poet,  effects  his  reconciliation  with  a  rival 
beauty.  But  this  loyal  feeling  did  not  extend  to  that  bugbear 
and  scapegoat  of  gallant  society  in  Provence — the  husband.  No 
amount  of  verbal  falsehood  or  hypocrisy  was  thought  unjustifiable 
in  the  endeavour  to  dupe  his  well-founded  suspicion.  His  resent- 
ment of  injuries  received  was,  on  the  other  hand,  punished  by  the 
general  interdict  of  polite  society.     Such,  at  least,  is  the  no  douVA. 
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somewhat  highly  coloured  picture  drawn  by  Provenpal  poets  and 
romancers. 

To  the  great  influence  of  noble  ladies  on  public  opinion  and 
to  the  esprit  de  corps  evinced  by  their  recorded  words  and  doings 
we  have  to  trace  back  the  general  and  time-honoured  idea  of  the 
ladies'  tribunal,  or  '  court  of  love/  To  us  in  England  Chaucer's 
poem  of  that  title  has  sanctioned  the  name ;  and  a  prettier  picture 
can  hardly  be  imagined  than  that  drawn  by  many  old  and  modern 
writers  of  an  assembly  of  beautiful  women  sitting  in  judgment  on 
guilty  lovers,  and  gravely  deciding  knotty  points  of  the  amorous 
code.  The  slight  tinge  of  pedantry  in  such  a  picture  adds  to  its 
mediaeval  quaintness.  The  only  drawback  is  that,  like  so  many 
other  pretty  and  quaint  pictures,  it  has  no  counterpart  in  the  reality 
of  things ;  not  as  far,  at  least,  as  the  south  of  France  and  the  times 
of  the  troubadours  are  concerned.  Friederich  Diez,  the  lately 
deceased  great  philologist,  to  whom  the  history  of  Romance  litera- 
ture and  languages  owes  so  much,  has  once  and  for  ever  destroyed 
the  fable  of  the  6  courts  of  love '  in  connection  with  the  troubadours. 
This  was  done  in  1825 ;  but  ever  since  the  exploded  notion  has 
gone  on  producing  fresh  and  powerful  shoots  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
periodical,  and  generally  unscientific,  literature.  It  is,  indeed, 
one  of  the  few  dainties  of  Provencal  composition  which  have  been 
frequently  and  ad  nauseam  dished  up  to  the  general  reader  of 
this  country. 

The  state  of  the  case  is  briefly  this  : — 

In  1817  the  well-known  French  scholar,  M.  Raynouard,  pub- 
lished his  large  collection  of  Provencal  poems,  entitled  Ohoix  de$ 
Poesies  originates  des  Troubadours.  In  the  second  volume  of  this 
work  he  has  inserted  a  long  and  elaborate  inquiry  of  his  own  into 
the  subject  of  the  4  courts  of  love.'  He  determines  the  period  of  their 
duration  to  have  been  the  time  from  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  to  the 
end  of  the  fourteenth  century  or  thereabouts,  and  gives  a  somewhat 
minute  description  of  the  legal  and  polite  customs  observed  at  these 
extraordinary  tribunals.  According  to  him,  the  members  of  the 
court  were  noble  ladies  guided  by  a  written  code  of  love,  their 
decisions  again  constituting  precedent.  An  appeal  to"  a  different 
tribunal  was  admissible.  The  parties  had,  as  a  rule,  to  plead  their 
cause  in  person ;  at  other  times,  however,  written  documents — 
affidavits,  as  we  should  say — were  accepted,  the  latter  frequently 
taking  the  form  of  the  tenzos  already  alluded  to  in  the  above.  To 
these  tenzos,  therefore,  we  ought  to  look  for  some  confirmation  of 
these  statements;  and,  according  to  Raynouard,  such  confirmation  is 
forthcoming  in  more  than  sufficient  abundance.  It  is  the  custom 
in  these  songs  of  contention  for  the  two  disputants  to  refer  their 
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case  to  the  arbitration  of  third  parties.  '  This  tenzo  will  last  for 
ever,'  says  one  troubadour,  after  having  exhausted  his  argument?. 
*  Let  us  take  our  cause  to  the  Dauphin  ;  he  will  decide  and  conclude 
it  in  peace.'  But  here  is  the  rub.  The  umpires  mentioned  on  this 
and  many  other  occasions  are  always  one  or  two  individuals,  generally 
friends  of  the  contending  parties,  or  else  well-meaning  and  courteous 
persons,  men  or  women,  who  decide  according  to  the  rules  of  common 
sense,  or  quote  the  opinions  of  celebrated  troubadours  by  way  of 
law  and  guidance.  Not  once  is  a  'court  of  love'  mentioned  in 
these  fatauos,  nor,  indeed  in  any  other  poem,  by  a  genuine  troubadour. 
The  expression  as  well  as  the  thing  was  unknown  to  them.  Both 
belong  to  a  much  later  time. 

The  period  of  spontaneous  production  in  the  literature  of  most 
nations  is  followed  by  that  of  classification.  Byzantine  scholarship 
and  Athenian  tragedy  l>elong  to  different  phases  of  intellectual  life. 
"When  the  poetry  of  the  troubadours  began  to  decay,  grammarians 
and  metrical  scholars  sprang  up,  and  artificial  poetry  flourished  at 
the  Jertx  Floraux.  In  the  same  sense  it  may  be  said  that  '  courts 
of  love '  could  not  exist  where  love  itself  was  alive.  The  laws  of 
gallantry  were  inscribed  in  the  hearts  of  ladies  and  troubadours 
while  the  brilliant,  buoyant  life  of  Southern  France  was  in  its 
acme.  When  this  civilisation  was  crushed,  when  these  beauti- 
ful times  lived  but  in  the  remembrance  of  a  few,  it  might  become 
necessary  to  preserve  in  dead  formulas  and  codes  the  remnants  of 
a  better  past.  But  even  in  the  foiu-teenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
the  south  of  France  seems  not  to  have  been  a  favourable  soil  for 
the  '  courts  of  love,'  as  certain  amateur  societies  of  gallant  and 
literary  ladies  and  gentlemen  then  began  to  be  called.  The  chief 
witness  on  the  subject,  Andreas  Capellanus,  who  quotes  several 
sentence*  delivered  by  these  curies  dominarwm,  seems  to  refer 
chiefly  to  the  north  of  France,  Another  Frenchman,  Martial 
d'Anverfme,  an  advocate  in  Paris,  has  introduced  the  technical 
language  of  the  law  into  these  amorous  discussions ;  much  to  the 
edification  of  his  contemporaries  (he  lived  in  the  fifteenth  century), 
to  judge  from  the  number  of  editions  published  of  his  work. 

The  sober  truth  arrived  at  by  these  and  many  other  considera- 
tions too  long  to  mention,  may  be  summed  up  thus :  '  Courts  of  love,' 
u  established  tribunals  with  written  codes,  are  altogether  fictitious- 
Amateur  societies  of  that  name  occur  in  the  late  middle  ages,  but 
chiefly  in  the  north  of  France.  To  the  troubadours  the  name  and 
of  *  courts  of  love '  were  entirely  unknown. 
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BT  ALGEBNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 

I  hid  my  heart  in  a  nest  of  roses, 

Out  of  the  sun's  way,  hidden  apart ; 
In  a  softer  bed  than  the  soft  white  snow's  is, 

Under  the  roses  I  hid  my  heart. 

Why  would  it  sleep  not  ?  why  should  it  start, 
When  never  a  leaf  of  the  rose-tree  stirred  ? 

What  made  sleep  flutter  his  wings  and  part  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

Lie  still,  I  said,  for  the  wind's  wing  closes, 

And  mild  leaves  muffle  the  keen  sun's  dart ; 
Lie  still,  for  the  wind  on  the  warm  sea  dozes, 

And  the  wind  is  unquieter  yet  than  thou  art. 

Doth  a  thought  in  thee  still  as  a  thorn's  wound  smart? 
Does  the  fang  still  fret  thee  of  hope  deferred  ? 

What  bids  the  lids  of  thy  sleep  dispart  ? 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

The  green  land's  name  that  a  charm  encloses, 

It  never  was  writ  in  the  traveller's  chart, 
And  sweet  as  the  fruit  on  its  tree  that  grows  is, 

It  never  was  sold  in  the  merchant's  mart. 

The  swallows  of  dreams  through  its  dim  fields  dart, 
And  sleep's  are  the  tunes  in  its  tree-tops  heard  ; 

No  hound's  note  wakens  the  wild  wood  hart, 
Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 

ENVOI. 

In  the  world  of  dreams  I  have  chosen  my  part, 

To  sleep  lor  a  season  and  hear  no  word 
Of  true  love's  truth  or  of  light  love's  art, 

.  Only  the  song  of  a  secret  bird. 
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BY  E.    LYNN   LINTON. 

Chapter  VI. 

UNCERTAIN  WHICH. 

Afteb  this  little  brush  of  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Ernest  there  was, 
as  it  were,  a  lull  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Alliance ;  when  it  might 
have  seemed  as  if  Venetia's  fond  idea  had  really  some  groundwork 
of  reasonableness  in  it,  and  was  going  to  work  well  for  all  con- 
cerned. The  three  were  for  ever  together;  and  for  some  days, 
owing  to  the  marvellous  ability  of  Ernest,  who  could  make  love  to 
two  girls,  bosom  friends  and  inseparable  companions,  yet  not  allow 
either  to  be  jealous  of  the  other,  and  to  the  loyal  trustfulness  of 
"Venetia  which  rendered  it  impossible  for  her  to  suspect  what  was 
not  clearly  displayed  before  her  eyes,  the  harmony  of  their  relation 
-was  as  remarkable  as  it  was  charming. 

The  subtle  tact  of  the  one,  and  the  innocent  acceptance  of  the 
other,  sufficed  during  these  first  days  for  even  Graziella's  jealous 
exclusiveness  and  passionate  desire  of  public  supremacy.  Ernest 
made  her  understand  in  a  thousand  secret  ways  that  she  was  his 
light  and  his  life,  his  queen  and  his  poem,  his  idol  and  his  beloved : 
only  he  could  not  say  so  just  yet  in  the  market-place,  because  of 
certain  obstructive  reasons  why;  but  it  would  come — it  would 
come  ;  and  Venetia  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  this  transfer  of  attention 
and  poetic  idolatry  from  herself  to  her  friend,  and  even  to  carry  her 
own  love  as  increase  of  tribute  to  the  little  queen  of  the  day  whom 
they  both  desired  to  honour.  For,  as  Graziella  argued,  she  could 
not  be  such  an  absolute  idiot  as  not  to  see  that  Ernest  paid  her — 
the  Cuban — as  much  devotion  as  he  had  ever  given  to  herself;  and 
if  she  was  not  jealous,  then  she  must  be  acquiescent ;  and  if  not 
vexed,  nor  sad,  nor  sorry,  then  pleased  or,  at  best,  indifferent.  So 
things  went  merrily  forward  ;  and  all  three  were  satisfied  if  two  of 
those  three  were  deceived. 

The  summer  was  at  its  height ;  with  burniDg  days  but  evenings 
fresh,  cool,  and  delightful,  when  the  young  men  and  maidens  of  the 
Forest  turned  out  from  boudoir  and  smoking-den,  garden  and  draw- 
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ing-room,  for  rowing  parties  on  the  river,  for  riding  parties  through 
the  woods  and  lanes,  for  impromptu  dances  got  up  at  small  ex- 
pense, less  trouble,  and  much  pleasure  at  one  or  other  of  the  houses 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  was  the  merriest  time  that  the  place  had 
ever  known,  and  years  after  would  be  remembered  as  the  ideal 
summer — the  summer  par  excellence  of  all  the  summers  that 
had  ever  been  or  ever  would  be — the  summer  when  Mr.  Pierre- 
point  was  at  Acorn  Bank  and  that  beautiful  little  Miss  Despues  was 
staying  with  Miss  Greville  at  Oak-tree  House,  when  Colonel 
Camperdown  had  come  home  from  India,  and  when  everybody  was 
marrying  everybody — at  least  in  public  belief.  At  all  events, 
when  Mr.  Pierrepoint  was  marrying  Venetia  Greville  almost  as  cer- 
tainly— according  to  the  world  which  ruled  the  fate  of  individuals 
and  nations  alike  at  the  Forest — as  if  he  had  been  already  called  in 
church,  and  was  only  waiting  now  for  the  cake  to  be  baked  and  the 
ring  to  be  bought. 

But  by  degrees  the  neighbourhood  began  to  take  umbrage  at 
the  postponement  of  its  prophecy  ;  to  think  things  badly  managed 
and  itself  most  shamefully  tricked;  and  to  find  in  Graziella  a 
possible  cause  of  hindrance  to  what,  now  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
barrier  slowly  rising  in  the  air,  it  declared  was  the  most  perfect 
marriage  that  could  be  made,  and  one  that  every  member  of  the 
place  had  wished,  foreseen,  and  done  his  or  her  best  to  help  forward. 
Soon  it  began  to  wonder  which  of  the  two  girls  this  omnivorous 
young  man  meant  to  take  at  last ;  for  the  astutest  observer 
would  have  been  puzzled  to  say  which  he  did  really  prefer. 
It  wondered,  too,  how  Venetia  liked  his  divided  attentions  and 
evident  admiration  of  Miss  Despues.  But  after  all  that  was  no  affair 
of  theirs,  said  the  neighbours  with  more  anger  than  philosophy  in 
this  repudiation  ;  and  if  Miss  Greville  chose  to  put  up  with  only 
half  a  lover  and  had  no  dislike  to  share  him  with  her  friend,  that 
was  her  look  out,  not  theirs.  It  was  to  be  supposed  that  she  knew 
what  she  was  about,  and  had  her  compensations. 

Still,  they  did  not  approve  of  it,  and  thought  that  it  would  be  more 
becoming  in  the  young  man  if  he  did  away  with  all  this  uncertainty, 
and  married  and  settled  once  and  for  all.  This  kind  of  irresolution, 
and  now  one  and  now  another,  till  no  one  could  make  out  which, 
was  not  their  idea  of  a  love  affair  at  all ;  and  they  made  no  scruple 
of  saying  so — when  well  out  of  hearing  of  the  principals.  On- 
lookers are  so  impatient  at  the  slow  progress  of  events !  They 
want  all  the  histories  in  which  they  take  an  interest  to  be  trans- 
acted by  telegrams;  and  delay,  so  far  from  whetting  their 
curiosity,  only  sharpens  their  annoyance. 

But  Mr.  Ernest  Pierrepoint  evidently  did  not  mean  to  hurry 
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himself  in  his  choice.  He  enjoyed  his  position  thoroughly,  and 
did  not  care  to  curtail  it.  But  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly 
things  began  to  change,  a  little — just  a  very  little.  Graziella's 
jealous  need  for  triumph  and  confession  began  to  be  a  trifle  un- 
appeasable by  secret  assurances  of  the  uncommitted  kind,  and 
Ernest  had  sometimes  hard  work  to  keep  her  in  good  humour  yet 
not  blow  the  whole  thing  prematurely  into  the  air;  Venetia 
began  to  feel  as  if  a  kind  of  veil  made  of  cobwebs,  but  all  the 
same  a  veil,  was  being  slowly  woven  between  her  and  Ernest ;  and 
Colonel  Camperdown  began  to  come  to  Oak-tree  House  so  often, 
and  to  join  tiie  three  inseparables  so  unfailingly  whenever  they 
appeared  in  public,  that  the  world  in  its  turn  began  to  make 
guesses  as  to  '  which  ? '  in  his  favour,  just  as  it  had  already  made 
the  same  guess  in  Ernest's.  But  the  Colonel's  outward  manner 
being  as  impartial  to  each,  before  folk,  as  was  Mr.  Pierrepoint's, 
conjecture  had  a  fine  time  of  it,  and  assurances  were  as  positive 
as  the  ignorance  on  which  they  were  founded  was  absolute. 

Nothing  annoyed  Ernest  more  than  this  intrusion  into  their 
circle  of  a  man  whom  he  felt  to  be  in  every  way  his  superior,  and 
the  only  one  who  had  the  power  to  make  bim  uncomfortable.  He 
wanted  to  be  absolute  master  of  his  own  domain ;  to  hold  those 
two  young  hearts  in  his  power — waiting  on  his  word— until,  if 
ever,  it  should  please  him  to  make  up  his  mind  which  he  would 
bless  with  his  final  choice;  and  the  frequent  presence  of  a  man 
like  the  Colonel,  handsome  in  the  best  manner  of  masculine 
beauty,  high-spirited,  straightforward,  honourable,  disturbed  him 
more  than  he  used  to  acknowledge.  Charley  Mossman  he  could 
afford  to  despise  ; — as  he  phrased  it  in  his  own  mind,  '  give  him 
long  odds  and  beat  him  ; ' — but  Harold  was  another  kind  of  rival 
altogether,  and  of  him  he  was  sincerely  afraid. 

He  was  the  more  vexed  and  perplexed  because  he  could  not  say 
anything.  Even  to  Venetia  he  did  not  dare  now  to  show  jealousy 
or  annoyance ;  for  this  would  have  implied  more  than  he  wished 
her  to  understand,  as  tilings  were — his  ties  with  her  loosening  daily, 
those  with  Graziella  becoming  daily  tighter.  All  the  same,  he  was 
disgusted  and  anuoyed ;  which  helped  not  a  little  in  the  spin- 
ning of  that  cobweb  veil  slowly  weaving  between  bim  and  Venetia. 

Coming  one  day  to  Oak-tree  House  with  a  copy  of  Longfellow 
iq  bin  pocket,  he  iound  Harold  Camperdown  already  before  him, 
seated  on  the  sofa  beside  Graziella,  while  Venetia  was  on  a  low 
chair  fronting  them,  reading  poetry  to  the  two  girls  from  a  book  in 
manuscript.  Now,  reciting  in  all  its  forms  was  one  of  Ernest's 
special  aec|uirement.s.  He  acted,  declaimed,  read  poetry  to  per- 
fection ;    and  this  art,  and  singing,  were  not  his  least  eflectitu 
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vehicles  of  love-making.  Consequently  he  looked  on  the  Colonel 
as  a  poacher,  and  resented  his  presence  in  his  preserves,  with  his 
unlawful  nets  and  snares  in  manuscript  rhyme,  as  men  who  hold 
preserves  naturally  do  resent  the  presence  of  poachers.  For  the 
first  time  since  that  famous  day  at  the  mill,  his  jealous  temper 
got  the  better  of  his  discretion,  and  he  showed  the  anger  that  he 
felt.  He  was  offended,  cool,  abrupt,  and  generally  disagreeable. 
He  spoke  with  ill-concealed  bitterness  to  Graziella ;  to  Venetia  he 
scarcely  spoke  at  all ;  and  to  Colonel  Camperdown  his  manner 
suggested  pistols  and  seconds,  were  pistols  and  seconds  things  of 
modern  English  usage.  Graziella,  who  did  not  care  for  Harold 
Camperdown  at  all,  save  as  aspur  in  the  side  of  Ernest,  had  no  de- 
sire whatsoever  to  be  implicated  in  his  misdeeds,  to  the  loss  of  her 
shifty  adorer's  delightful  homage;  and  Venetia,  loving,  tender- 
hearted Venetia,  was  by  turns  distressed  that  the  one  should  have 
been  annoyed  and  the  other  perhaps  affronted.  But  Colonel 
Camperdown,  himself  the  cause  of  all  this  hidden  turmoil  and 
secret  vexation,  was  provokingly  cool  and  indifferent.  The 
suggested  association  of  pistols  and  seconds  fell  harmless  on  him; 
the  abrupt  and  decidedly  insolent  manner  of  the  offended  hero 
troubled  bim  no  more  than  the  angry  chirp  of  a  hedge-sparrow  or 
the  barking  of  a  toy  terrier.  His  own  manner  indeed  waa 
to  the  full  as  annoying  as  Ernest's,  and  his  airs  of  manly 
superiority,  put  on,  it  must  be  said,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
offence,  made  the  young  fellow  fume  and  rage ;  and  all  the  more 
as  there  was,  in  effect,  a  kind  of  duel  which  they  were  fighting  out 
in  the  presence  of  the  girls — with  the  Colonel  in  the  better  place, 
and  himself  at  a  disadvantage. 

'You  like  poetry,  I  think,  Mr.  Pierrepoint? 
Harold,  the  'Mr.'  slightly  accentuated. 

'  As  a  man  of  some  education,  I  suppose  I  do,'  answered  1 
with  a  short  laugh. 

'  This  is  a  volume  of  unpublished  poems,  written  by  a  friend  o 
mine,'  said  the  Colonel,  flirting  the  leaves  of  the  book  between  h 
fingers. 

'  Written  by  a  friend  of  yours  ? '  put  in  Venetia  as  a  divei 
He  had  not  spoken  of  their  authorship  before. 

'Yes,'  he  answered;  'by  a  man  in  my  regiment — Frank  Craven,' 
raising  his  eyes  suddenly  to  Ernest's  face,  and  speaking  in  a  rather 
loud  and  very  distinct  voice.  'The  brother  of  that  poor  sister  of  h 
Amy,  who  died  less  than  two  years  ago.  I  think  you  knew  h 
Mr.  Pierrepoint  ? ' 

*  Slightly.'  paid  Ernest  with  a  visible  effort. 


>r  of  hit, 
new  her, 
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Colonel  Camperdown  laughed ;  a  laugh  as  short,  and  hard,  and 
unpleasant  as  Ernest's  had  been. 

'  Adverbs  are  useful  parts  of  speech,'  he  said  satirically  ;  '  but 
sometimes  more  useful  than  exact,' 

He  looked  at  Venetia  while  he  spoke,  and  met  her  eyes  raised 
with  grave  rebuke  to  his.  She  thought  him  cruel  and  unjust, 
and  longed  to  say  aloud  what  she  thought — to  throw  the  shield 
of  her  loving  faith  round  the  man  whose  peace  he  was  so 
rudely  assailing — to  tell  him  to  his  face  that  he  was  mistaken, 
had  been  deceived,  and  that  Ernest  Fierrepoint,  full  of  noble 
thoughts  and  elevated  sentiments,  loving  art  and  poetry  and  na- 
ture and  humanity,  had  never  committed  a  baseness— was  as  inca- 
pable indeed  of  committing  one  as  was  Harold  Camperdown  himself. 
And  for  all  his  enmity  to  the  man  whom  she  loved,  Venetia  gave 
him  credit  for  houesty  and  rectitude. 

Ernest's  eyes,  roving  and  unquiet,  caught  the  look  that  paased 
between  Colonel  Camperdown  and  Venetia — the  man  who  tormented 
and  the  woman  who  adored  him.  Not  having  the  key,  he  read  the 
riddle  wrong.  It  seemed  to  him  more  a  mutual  understanding  than 
assertion  determined  to  justify  itself  on  the  one  side,  and  disbelief 
answering  back  with  deprecation  on  the  other.  And  the  result 
of  this  false  reading  on  him,  was  to  make  him  resolve  to  be 
more  lover-like  to  Venetia  than  he  had  been  of  late,  determined  as 
he  was  to  hold  her  against  all  comers  until  he  himself  should 
decide  on  giving  her  her  liberty — that  liberty  which  she  would  then 
fV.-fl  lo  In-  deflation  and  desertion. 

*  Who  was  Amy  Craven  ? '  asked  Graziella  innocently,  and  of  no 
one  in  particular,  but  in  a  sufficiently  loud  voice  to  arrest  Ernest's 
attention,  for  all  that  he  had  turned  to  Venetia  and  had  begun  by 
a  discourse  with  her  on  the  beauty  of  trust  and  the  shameful 
sin  of  doubt  in  those  who  loved  and  were  beloved — trust  to  the 
death — trust  in  spite  of  all  appearances. 

'Ask  Mr.  Fierrepoint,'  said  Colonel  Camperdown  in  a  loud 
Toice ;  adding,  with  a  sudden  flash,  '  remembering  only  that  her 
brother  is  an  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  that  it  may  be  my  duty 
to  report  what  is  said.' 

'I  have  no  wish  to  say  anything,'  said  Ernest, holding  his  head 
high.  *  There  are  times — and  reasons — when  a  man  feels  himself 
bound  to  be  silent  on  all  relating  to  a  woman.' 

*  I  agree  with  you,'  the  Colonel  answered.  '  As,  for  instance, 
when  the  man  has  behaved  like  a  scoundrel.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  Ernest,  with  admirable  indifference  ;  'when  he 
bag,  as  you  say,  behaved  like  a  scoundrel.     Or  '  (playing  with  his 
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watch-guard)  '  when  the  family  has  angled  for  a  ban  parti,  and  he 
has  seen  through  their  schemes,  and  drawn  off  in  time/ 

'  And  the  girl  comes  off  the  worst  in  either  case,'  said  GrazieUa 
with  sweet  compassion.  '  Like  this  poor  Amy  Craven  ? '  turning 
to  Colonel  Camperdown. 

6  Yes ;  like  this  poor  Amy  Craven  :  killed*  by  a  modern  Adonis,' 
'  he  answered  bitterly,  fixing  Ernest  with  his  eyes.  ? 

' "  Adonis  "  might  say  sacrificed  through  the  shameless  haste 
of  her  friends,'  retorted  Ernest;  'friends  who  wished  to  press 
and  hurry,  and  were  not  content  to  wait  until  things  had  cleared 
themselves,  and  liking  had  ripened  into  love — friends  who  showed 
their  mercenary  designs  too  clearly,  and  so  spoilt  their  own  market 
by  their  greed.'  ' 

'  You*  are  prepared  to  defend  that  view  of  the  case  to  Captain 
Craven  when  he  comes  home  this  autumn  ? '  Harold  asked  with 
an  unmistakable  sneer. 

'  To  a  dozen  Captain  Cravens,'  returned  Ernest.  '  You  may 
write  and  tell  him  so.' 

Then  lowering  his  voice,  he  went  on  with  his  conversation  with 
Venetia ;  and  GrazieUa,  in  revenge,  flirted  with  the  Colonel  to  the 
bounds  of  indiscretion  for  the  rest  of  their  joint  stay. 

What  had  not  been  done  with  Venetia  had  been  done  surely 
enough  with  GrazieUa — that  is,  she  understood  how  things  had 
been,  and  the  truth  of  Mr.  Pierrepoint's  relations  with  poor  Amy. 
The  Creole  read  the  whole  story  as  clearly  as  if  it  had  been  trans- 
acted in  her  sight.  Beading  it,  she  determined  that  this  kind  of 
thing  should  never  happen  to  her ;  and  that  the  present  indecision 
must  be  brought  to  an  end.  It  should  be  one  or  other  of  the  two 
now  in  the  balance;  and  that  soon  and  without  subterfuge.  She  would 
not  be  made  now  first  and  now  second  ;  to-day  queen,  to-morrow 
subordinate,  at  the  will  and  whim  of  any  man.  Mr.  Pierrepoint 
must  make  up  his  mind  which  it  was  to  be ;  and  now,  at  once. 
This  story  of  the  girl,  '  killed  by  Adonis,'  as  Colonel  Camper- 
down  had  said  so  emphatically,  proved  to  her  more  than  ever  the 
kind  of  man  Ernest  was ;  and  though  she  was  in  no  sense  revolted 
by  the  knowledge,  yet  she  was  as  it  were  put  on  her  mettle  by 
the  fact  that  no  one  had  hitherto  been  able  to  secure  him.  That  he 
had  jilted  others,  and  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  Venetia  as 
well  as  with  herself,  made  her  merely  resolute  to  prove  herself 
stronger  than  all  the  rest ;  and  that  where  he  had  done  as  he  liked 
with  others,  he  should  be  mastered  and  enchained  by  her.  Where- 
fore she  took  her  resolution  and  decided  on  her  measures ;  and 
gave  Mr.  Ernest  Pierrepoint  clearly  to  understand,  during  the 
latter  part  of  his  visit,  that  she  was  intensely  disgusted  with  him 
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-horribly  indignant — and  that  he  would  win  no  more  smiles  or 
sweet  looks  from  her  until — what? 

This  kind  of  dumb  warfare  lasted  for  some  days,  and  with  other 
things  made  Ernest's  life  just  now  one  of  more  pain  than  pleasure. 
The  Creole's  coldness  distracted  him  as  much  as  her  former  delicate 
allurements  had  charmed ;  and  when  Colonel  Camperdown  came 
about  her  and  Venetia,  seeming  to  travesty  his  own  indecision  and 
double  attraction,  he  was  nearly  beside  himself  with  jealousy- 
now  on  account  of  the  one  whom  he  loved,  now  on  account  of  the 
one  who  loved  him.  Yet  for  all  this,  he  could  not  make  up  his 
mind  to  take  the  final  and  irrevocable  plunge.  Graziella  secured, 
Venetia  was  lost;  and  to  a  vain  man,  as  he  was,  this  was  a  fact 
by  no  means  to  be  desired.  Still,  something  must  be  done.  For 
these  last  three  days  Graziella  had  scarcely  spoken  to  him,  but  had 
seemed  to  devote  herself  to  Harold  Camperdown  with  maddening 
amiability ;  and  Charley  Mossman,  whose  hopes  had  suddenly  re- 
vived with  respect  to  Venetia,  was  like  a  faithful  dog  with  some- 
ihiug  to  guard,  never  far  from  her  side. 

Of  a  surety  something  must  be  done,  thought  Ernest,  part 
rueful,  part  savage  ;  but  what  ?  One  must  be  chosen ;  but  which  ? 
Vnieiia  had  money,  position, and  staying-power,  but  (iraziella  was 
most  to  his  taste.  Venetia  had  a  lovo  that  would  last  for  his  life ; 
Graziella  a  passion  that,  if  it  lasted  ouly  for  a  month,  would  make 
that  month  better  than  fifty  years  of  any  other  joy. 

So  he  sat  and  smoked  and  pondered  ;  and  while  he  pondered, 
big,  good-natured  Charley  Mossman  came  in  with  something  of 
tremendous  importance  on  that  good  mind  of  his,  and  which  he 
wanted  to  get  off  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

There  was  to  be  a  small  dance  at  Oak-tree  House  to-morrow 
■vening;  one  of  those  country-house  impromptu  evenings  which 
jae  the  pleasantest  things  in  the  world,  and  more  delighted  in  by 
young  people  than  more  formal  gatherings.  Poor  old  Charley, 
who  had  no  more  real  knowledge  of  bow  to  win  a  woman's  love 
than  he  had  of  the  signs  which  tell  when  it  is  won  and  when  it  is 
hopeless,  had  determined  to  have  it  out,  first  with  Ernest  and  then 
with  Venetia.  Double-dealing  in  such  matters  was  by  no  means 
in  his  line,  and  he  wanted  to  get  a  clear  view  of  how  things  stood, 
and  what  was  his  true  horizon. 

'Look  here,  old  fellow!'  he  said  a  little  abruptly,  when  he 
had  filled  his  favourite  pipe  and  settled  himself  to  serious  business, 
bofll  "f  talk  and  smoke.  'Look  here!  I  have  not  interfered  with 
you  while  I  thought  you  loved  her  and  she  you ;  but  lately  I've 
lost  the  track  somehow,  and  I  think  that  you  have  too.  Neither  I 
nor  any  one  eke  can  make  out  which  of  the  two  you  are  after,  \C, 
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indeed,  you  are  after  either ;  and  it's  hard  Unas  on  those  of  us  who 
love  one  or  other,  and  feel  ourselves  cut  out — shut  out,  I  ought 
rather  to  say — by  a  kind  of  dog-in-the-manger  affair  which  won't 
take  for  itself,  and  won't  let  others  take  for  themselves.  So  now 
I  give  you  fair  warning ! ' 

Ernest  laughed  lightly. 

4  Well,  Charley,  old  man,  I  never  did  think  you  an  orator,9  he 
said  with  perfect  pleasantness;  'but  I  did  think  you  could  do 
something  better  than  this  bit  of  tangle,  which  it  would  take 
(Edipus  himself  to  unravel.  In  plain  English,  and  little  of  it, 
what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

'  Miss  Greville — '  said  Charley,  with  a  pleasantness  not  quite 
so  perfect  as  his  friend's. 

4  Yes?—  and  after?' 

4 1  love  her,  and  I  will  ask  her  to  be  my  wife.' 

'  Good !  But  why  say  this  to  me  ?  I  am  not  Miss  Greville's 
father,  nor  guardian.' 

Charley  looked  at  him,  with  his  clear  honest  blue  eyes,  a  little 
sadly. 

4  That's  hardly  straight,  Ernest,'  he  said.  '  You  know  as  well 
as  I  do  that  you  have  been  philandering  round  her  ever  since  you 
came ;  and  you  know  too  as  well  as  I  do,  that  when  I  thought 
you  were  in  earnest  and  that  she  was  too,  I  held  off.  But  now, 
when  you  seem  to  be  as  much  taken  up  with  the  other — Miss 
Despues,  I  mean — a  fellow  feels  free  to  cut  in  if  he  can.' 

'All  right  I'  said  Ernest  cheerfully,  blowing  his  cigar-smoke 
into  concentric  rings.  «  Win  her  if  you  can !  The  best  to  win 
always.' 

4  And  it  is  all  the  same  to  you  ? '  asked  Charley. 

4  Who  makes  love  to  Miss  Greville  ? — all  the  same,'  said  Ernest 
with  a  short  laugh ;  4  you  or  any  other — win  her  if  you  can  1 ' 

4  Does  that  mean  that  no  one  can,  Ernest  ?  Are  you  so  safe 
as  that  ? '  asked  Charley. 

4  It  means  just  what  interpretation  you  choose  to  put  on  it,' 
was  the  reply.  4  It  means,  either  that  I  am  safe  and  so  defy  you 
all ;  or,  that  I  have  no  pretensions  in  that  quarter,  and  so  leave 
the  ground  free  to  you  all.  It  means  anything  or  nothing,  just  as 
you  please  ;  the  sequel  alone  shall  enlighten  you  I '  laughing  again 
with  a  certain  metallic  hardness  in  the  ring  of  his  voice  that  did 
not  sound  much  like  pleasure  and  light-heartedness. 

4  I  should  have  thought  you  would  have  treated  me  fairer  than 
this,'  said  Charley,  turning  away  his  head. 

He  did  not  like  to  think  ill  of  Pylades,  but  this  kind  of  thing 
was  not  quite  his  idea  of  manly  fairness.     He  was  conscious  in  his 
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own  he-art  of  having  been  very  fair  indeed  towards  Ernest,  absurdly 
bo,  perhaps ;  and  it  hurt  him  to  be  met  with  this  want  of  candour 
in  return.  Also  it  seemed  somehow  an  ill-turn  done  to  Venetia, 
and  that  was  worse  than  want  of  fairness  to  himself. 

Nothing  more  however  could  be  got  out  of  Ernest ;  and,  after 
talking  with  great  volubility  on  a  dozen  and  one  subjects  that  had 
not  the  slightest  interest  for  either  of  them,  the  young  squire  took 
his  leave,  and  Ernest  went  on  with  his  cigar  and  his  meditations, 
perfectly  satisfied  that  Charley  Mossman  had  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance  with  Venetia  Greville  so  long  a3  he  chose  to  keep  her  to 
himself.  He  wished  that  he  could  have  been  as  sure  about 
Graziella  and  the  Colonel;  but  the  Creole's  nature  was  different 
altogether  from  her  friend's,  and  pique  might  lead  ber  to  do  what 
neither  jealousy  nor  heartbreak  could  win  from  the  other. 

Whatsoever  the  end  might,  be  he  knew  as  well  ns  some  others 
that  it  was  drawing  near  that  end ;  and  that  things  would  not  go  on 
much  longer  as  they  were  now.  To-morrow  I  Would  to-morrow 
he  the  fatal  Ides  of  March  ?  Something  was  in  the  air  that  seemed 
to  foretell  a  crisis,  just  as  something  in  the  air  foretells  a  storm  ; 
and  more  than  one  looked  to  the  Oak-tree  House  dance  as  to  the 
Rubicon  which  must  be  passed  now  or  never.  Charley  Mossman 
had  made  up  his  mind  that  he  would  ask  Venetia  once  for  all  if 
she  thought  that  in  tbe  far  distant  future,  and  after  infinite  pains  and 
love  on  his  part,  she  would  learn  to  look  upon  him  with  affection — the 
poor  fellow's  demands  were  fearfully  modest ! — Graziella  had  made 
up  here  that  Mr.  Pierrepoint  should  make  up  his;  and  Venetia, 
whose  spirits  had  risen  to  the  highest  point,  of  happiness  during 
these  last  few  days,  when  the  cobweb  veil  seemed  tohave got  suddenly 
cleared  away  and  Ernest,  repelled  by  Graziella,  bad  been  her  own 
once  more,  thought  that  surely  now  her  doubts  and  perplexities 
would  be  at  an  end,  and  that  Ernest  would  tell  her  in  unmis- 
takable terms  what  he  had  already  told  her  in  vaguer  if  more 
delicious  ways,  that  he  loved  her — loved  her  once  and  for  ever — and 
had  chosen  her  before  the  world  as  his  wife. 

Chapter    VII. 


The  two  girls  had  never  looked  more  beautiful,  each  in  her  own 
way,  than  they  did  to-night  at  the  Oak-tree  House  'little  dance.' 
Perhaps  Venetia  carried  off  the  palm  in  the  opinion  of  most,  hers 
being  that  kind  of  beauty  which  speaks  as  much  to  the  heart  as 
to  the  eye,  while  Graziella  was  of  the  sort  which  touches  the  senses 
and  warms  the  imagination  more  than  it  stirs  the  finer  emot-VM* 
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It  was  so  much  loveliness  of  the  flesh,  exquisite  enough  if  you  mil; 
but  that  thing  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Soul  was  somehow  left 
out  of  the  catalogue. 

Still,  people  are  not  too  severe  on  that  thing  which  goes  by 
the  name  of  Soul — or  rather  on  the  want  of  it — when  the  subject  is 
a  lovely  little  girl  with  such  a  face  and  figure  as  Graziella's ;  and 
after  all,  extreme  youth  supplies  something  that  makes  a  very 
good  imitation  of  spirituality,  and  that  disposes  men  to  be 
charitable.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  Creole's  surpassing  loveli- 
ness, it  was  evidently  Venetia's  hour  of  triumph;  for  everyone 
seemed  fascinated  to-night  by  the  young  heiress  and  mistress  of 
the  house — she  who,  until  Graziella's  coming,  had  been  without  a 
rival  near  her  throne. 

Charley  Mossman,  with  his  clumsy  resolution  to  try  a  Ml  with 
fortune  before  he  had  made  sure  of  his  footing — to  reap  his 
harvest  before  he  had  even  sown  the  grain — hung  about  her  like 
the  faithful  dog  which  was  his  type ;  all  the  old  aspirants  who  had 
presented  their  petitions  and  been  dismissed  seemed  to  think  that 
renewed  signatures  might  bring  reversed  readings,  and  that  they  had 
still  the  traditional  hope  which  clings  to  life ;  and  Colonel  Camper- 
down,  as  well  as  the  rest,  formed  part  of  her  body-guard,  and  looked 
as  if  he  too  had  ideas  like  the  rest.  All  of  which  piqued  Ernest 
Pierrepoint  still  more  into  the  semblance  of  his  first  devotion,  and 
made  him  feel  that  none  of  them  should  take  from  him  the  prize 
that  he  had  won  ;  and  that  he  would  show  them  all  how  easily  he 
coulddistance  the  best  among  them,  when  he  chose  to  exert  his  power. 
6  What  have  you  done  to  yourself  to-night  ? '  he  said  in  an 
undertone  to  Venetia,  as  he  carried  her  off  on  his  arm.  4 1  have 
never  seen  you  look  so  lovely — so  divinely  fair  as  you  do.  What 
is  it  ? ' 

Venetia  raised  her  eyes  with  a  happy  smile  that  soon  passed 
into  a  still  happier  bashfulness. 

'  I  have  clone  nothing  to  myself,'  she  said  prettily;  but  her  voice 
and  face  added  to  her  words :  '  It  is  only  my  love  for  you,  and  yours 
for  rae,  that  has  glorified  me.' 

'  I  wish  it  had  been  something  that  you  knew  how  and  why,' 
said  Ernest,  still  speaking  below  his  breath  ;  i  then  I  might  make 
sure  of  having  you  always  as  you  are  to-night.' 

6 1  feel  well — and  happy ;  that  is  all,'  faltered  Venetia  shyly. 

He  pressed  her  to  him  lightly. 

'  You  are  happy  because  you  are  an  angel,'  he  said. 

6  No,'  said  Venetia  ;  '  because  my  friends  are  good  to  me,' 

6  Am  I  one  of  them  ?  '  he  whispered. 

*  Yes,'  she  said,  also  in  a  whisper. 
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4  And  always  shall  be  ? ' 

'If  you  wish  it — always,'  she  said. 

4  Would  anyone  relinquish  you  who  had  once  held  you  ?  '^returned 
Ernest.  '  Ask  yourself,  is  there  a  friend  you  have  who  would  care 
to  let  you  go,  when  once  you  had  laid  your  dear  hand  in  his,  and 
given  him  the  privilege  of — caring  for  you  ? ' 

4 1  hope  some  would  not,'  she  faltered. 

4  None,'  was  his  reply,  again  lightly  pressing  her  to  his  breast ; 
and  then  the  waltz  began,  and  Venetia  in  her  fairest  moment  of 
happiness  and  love  felt  how  good  a  thing  it  was  to  live. 

Now  she  felt  sure  that  she  was  beloved,  and  that  she  would  soon 
be  engaged  in  the  face  of  the  world.  Ernest  was  too  noble  to  trifle 
with  a  woman's  honest  affection  which  he  had  taken  pains  to  win. 
And  he  knew  that  her  affection  was  honest,  and  given  only  because 
distinctly,  if  covertly,  sought.  Yes,  it  was  all  right  now,  poor  Ve- 
netia thought,  as,  the  dance  ended,  she  looked  round  the  room 
with  her  big  blue  happy  eyes,  and  saw  Ernest  bending  down  to 
Graziella,  speaking  to  her  as  if  with  entreaty,  while  Colonel  Cam- 
perdown  stood  at  a  little  distance  pulling  his  moustache,  and 
looking  as  if  waiting  his  turn  to  offer  adulation. 

Meanwhile  Charley  Mossman  came  tumultuously  to  where  Ve- 
netia was  standing,  and  carried  her  off  on  his  arm,  as  Ernest  had 
done  less  than  half  an  hour  ago  ;  and  before  the  dance  was  over  had 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  with  no  more  idea  of  tact  or  management 
than  if  he  had  been  asking  her  to  give  him  a  rose  or  to  sell  him 
a  pony. 

When  Venetia  heard  him  plead,  she  shrank  back  with  the  same 
feeling  of  desecration  that  she  would  have  had  if  she  had  been 
married.  It  was  something  so  infinitely  shocking  to  her  that 
Ernest's  friend  should  ask  for  the  love  of  Ernest's — engaged  wife. 
Had  Colonel  Camperdown,  for  instance,  or  anyone  else  not  so  inti- 
mately bound  up  with  Mr.  Pierrepoint,  come  to  her  knees  and 
begged  for  her  grace,  she  would  have  been  more  pitiful,  less  revolted  ; 
but  in  the  injustice  of  her  own  purity — her  own  certainty,  she  was 
hard  on  Charley,  and  answered  him  with  so  much  passion  of  nega- 
tion that  he  saw  something  more  than  mere  refusal  stirred  her. 

4  Tell  me  only  one  thing,  Miss  Greville,'  he  said  pitifully,  looking 
at  her  with  his  honest  face  full  of  pain  :  4  are  you  engaged  to 
Ernest?' 

4  Yes— or  almost,'  said  Venetia  severely;  and  then  relenting,  she 
added :  *  I  thought  you  knew.' 

4  No,  I  did  not,'  he  answered. 

4  No  ?  Then  I  am  sorry  I  spoke  so  harshly,'  she  said,  tenderly 
apologetic 
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Hardness  was  so  foreign  to  her,  it  pained  her  so  much  to  be 
forced  by  sterner  virtue  into  its  use,  that  it  was  a  relief  to  her 
heart  to  apologise.  What  she  had  done  by  conscience  she  shrank 
from  by  nature ;  and  she  was  so  glad  that  now  nature  and  conscience 
might  be  once  more  in  accord ! 

'  I  am  glad  if  you  are  happy,'  said  the  poor  fellow  ruefully. 
4 1  am  not  one  of  those,  Miss  Greville,  that  envy  another  man 
because  he  has  been  more  fortunate  than  myself.  'Ernest  is  a  fine 
old  fellow,  and  will  make  you  happy ;  but  I  wish  he  had  been 
franker  with  me.' 

'  Thank  you,'  said  Venetia  with  a  glowing  face,  ignoring  the  last 
part  of  his  remark.  '  And  you  will  forget  this  little  mistake,  and 
be,  as  you  have  always  been — our  best  friend — our  brother?' 

'  Yes,'  said  Charley,  gallantly  suppressing  himself. 

He  pressed  her  hand  in  a  frank,  sisterly  way. 

4  Thank  you,'  she  said  again  prettily.  '  And  I  too  will  forget  this 
evening,  and  we  will  both  go  on  as  if  it  had  never  been.' 

4  You  are  an  angel,-  said  the  young  man,  gulping  down  some- 
thing in  his  throat  that  was  half  choking  him ;  and  then  they  went 
on  with  the  dance  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  the  fortunes  of 
a  life  had  not  been  cast  and  decided  on  the  die  of  the  moment. 

Seated  in  a  corner  Graziella  watched  the  circumstances  of  the 
evening,  and  made  her  comments,  and  took  her  measures  accord- 
ingly. She  saw,  with  eyes  that  burned  like  fire,  the  homage  of  which 
her  friend  was  the  centre ;  and  she  said  to  herself  that  she  would 
have  her  revenge  somehow,  and  prove  where  the  larger  power  of  at- 
traction lay.  She  saw  Charley  Mossman's  fair  English  face  beam 
and  brighten  with  excitement  as  he  edged  his  broad  shoulder  through 
the  little  throng,  and  wrote  his  name  on  Venetia's  card  for  the  first 
dance  disengaged ;  she  saw  Harold  Camperdown,  cool,  calm,  but 
with  an  odd  look  of  waiting  in  his  face,  write  his  three  times  over; 
and  then  Ernest,  a  little  flushed,  and  with  that  air  which  seemed 
to  join  the  entreaty  of  a  slave  with  the  command  of  a  master,  broke 
through  them  all,  and  taking  Venetia's  hand,  led  her  away  as  his 
by  right.  And  seeing  all  this  she  took  her  decision,  and  determined 
on  what  she  would  and  would  not  do.  What  she  would  do  was  to 
make  Colonel  Camperdown  in  love  with  her  if  she  chose ;  what 
she  would  not  do  was  to  accord  the  faintest  grace  to  Ernest  Pierre- 
point,  until  he  had  decided  which.  If  Venetia  was  blind  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  playing  fast  and  loose  with  them,  she  was  not;  nor 
was  she  inclined  to  let  the  game  go  on.  One  or  the  other — which- 
ever he  chose ;  but  it  should  be  one  or  the  other,  else  no  more 
smiles,  no  more  grace  from  her. 

Graziella  was  not  the  girl,  young  as  she  was,  to  go  back  on  her 
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intentions.  Once  made,  she  held  to  them  pretty  firmly;  and  when 
Ernest  came  to  her,  after  he  had  made  tilings  as  lie  considered 
straight  with  Venetia,  and  begged  her  for  the  honour  of  a  dance, 
he  waa  met  by  a  refusal — and  a  refusal  that  meant  everything. 

'lam  engaged,'  said  Graziella,  dropping  her  eyes;  not  with 
that  tender  bashfulness  which  cannot  raise  them  to  the  beloved 
face — that  fond  and  failing  look  which  is  so  delightful  to  the  man 
who  loves — but  coldly,  scornfully,  as  if  he  were  beneath  her  regard 
and  she  too  much  pre-occupied  or  too  much  disgusted  to  care  to  hold 
any  terms  with  him. 

'Which,  then,  may  I  have  ?'  asked  Ernest  in  his  sweetest  tones. 
'  None  ;  I  am  engaged  for  all,'  said  Graziella,  opening  and  shut- 
ting her  fan  while  looking  at  Colonel  Camperdown,  standing  a  little 
apart,  pulling  bis  moustache,  watching  and  waiting. 
'  For  all  ? '  incredulously. 

'  Yes,  for  all,'  said  the  Creole,  raising  her  heavy  lids  and  looking 
at  him  for  one  single  instant  with  a  flash  of  superb  scorn  and  pride. 
*  I  am  unfortunate,'  said  Mr.  Pierrepoint  with  as  much  cold- 
ness as  her  own. 

She  smiled,  but  did  not  speak.  It  was  a  disagreeable  smile, 
and  meant  to  convey  the  assurance  that  if  Ernest  felt  himself  un- 
fortunate, she  did  not  hold  herself  to  be  pitied.  If  it  was  a  mis- 
fortune to  him  that  she  could  not  dance  with  him,  it  was  none  to 
her.  His  substitutes  were  quite  as  much  to  her  liking,  and  per- 
haps more  so. 

All  of  which  Ernest  understood  as  clearly  as  if  her  thoughts 
had  been  put  into  words  instead  of  looks.  He  was  too  well  versed 
in  that  kind  of  language  not  to  be  able  to  read  it  accurately ;  and 
Graziella  knew  as  well  as  he  what  he  thought  and  what  he  divined. 
There  was  no  chance  of  propitiation  at  this  moment  j  and,  besides, 
a  waltz  was  beginning — the  waltz  which  poor  Charley  took  as  the 
springboard  for  his  wild  leap  in  the  dark — when  Colonel  Camper- 
down  came  up  to  Graziella,  and  bore  her  off  before  the  eyes  of 
Ernest  Pierrepoint,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  with  insolent  triumph 
and  security. 

AU  through  the  evening  this  dumb  quarrel  between  Graziella 
and  Ernest  raged  with  unabated  bitterness.  She  would  not  speak 
to  him  nor  dance  with  him  ;  while  she  kept  Harold  Camperdown 
chained  to  her  side,  till  the  dowagers  looked  from  one  to  tbe 
other,  and  wagged  tbeir  heads  in  wrath  at  the  sight  of  such  early 
and  pronounced  depravity.  After  tbe  little  comedy  had  continued 
for  nearly  the  whole  evening— Ernest  paying  the  most  marked  at- 
tention to  Venetia,  Colonel  Camperdown  to  Graziella — Ernest 
suddenly  gave  way.     "What  Charley  Mossman's  expressed  intention* 
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had  aroused  on  the  one  side,  bo  did  the  Colonel's  apparent  designs 
on  the  other ;  and  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  final  step  mi 
taken.  Ernest  went  into  the  conservatory ;  and  there,  tearing  a 
leaf  out  of  his  pocket-book,  wrote  a  few  lines  in  pencil  rapidly. 

He  looked  flurried  and  disturbed  enough  while  he  wrote ;  but 
when  he  came  back  to  the  room  he  had  the  air  of  a  man  who  has 
once  more  taken  possession  of  events. 

A  quadrille  was  forming.  It  was  one  of  the  dances  for  which 
he  had  engaged  Venetia.  He  went  up  to  her,  lover-like,  smiling ; 
and  she  received  him  with  a  face  as  eloquent  of  happiness  as  of 
love.  She  was  blessed,  supremely  blessed,  to-night.  All  the  clouds 
were  swept  away,  and  she  had  only  sunshine  and  joy,  as  of  old. 
He  offered  his  arm,  and  they  took  their  places,  and  found  them- 
selves vis-a-vis  with  Grraziella  and  Harold. 

A  sudden  light  came  into  Ernest's  face,  and  he  looked  strangely 
resolute,  yet  not  ungentle.  At  the  first  meeting  of  their  hands  in 
the  chain,  Grraziella  let  only  the  tips  of  her  fingers  pass  lightly 
over  his  sleeve  ;  but  the  next  time  he  took  her  hand  wholly  in  his 
— and  when  he  left  it,  he  had  slipped  into  it  a  folded  bit  of  paper. 
Then  he  went  back  to  Venetia,  and  pressed  her  hand  tenderly, 
and  looked  into  her  happy  eyes  lovingly.  He  was  very  glad  that 
he  had  done  this  thing  to  Grraziella ;  so  glad,  that  it  made  him 
love  Venetia  all  the  more. 

Then  the  evening  came  to  an  end,  and  the  guests  dispersed, 
after  having  made  up  a  water  party  for  to-morrow,  in  the  moon- 
light. 

When  she  had  got  rid  of  Venetia,  who  seemed,  to  her  impatience, 
as  if  she  would  never  go  to-night,  Grraziella  drew  the  crumpled  bit 
of  paper  from  her  bosom  where  she  had  hidden  it,  and  read,  written 
in  an  agitated  hand,  these  words : 

4  My  darling,  why  do  you  frown  on  me  ?     Light  of  my  life, 
do  you  not  know  that  I  cannot  live  without  your  smiles  ?     Take 
pity  on  the  poor  wretch  who  is  at  your  feet — your  slave  and  ydur 
over  ;  and  do  not  trample  on  the  heart  that  is  in  your  power.' 

Graziella  smiled. 

4  Yes,  very  pretty,'  she  said  to  herself.  i  But  all  this  is  only 
what  he  has  said  to  Venetia,  and  perhaps  to  a  dozen  others,  twenty 
times  over.  If  he  wants  me  to  love  him,  he  must  say  so  in  plain 
words,  and  engage  himself  to  me.  I  will  not  be  caught  by  any 
man  in  the  world  who  holds  himself  free  and  me  only  captive — 
like  that  silly  Venetia ;  nor  allow  a  man  who  does  not  commit 
himself  to  say  anything  to  keep  off  others  who  might  make  one  an 
offer — like  Colonel  Camperdown,  for  instance.  I  will  make  Mr. 
Ernest  choose  between  us — Venetia  and  me— and  then  I  will  think 
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of  what  to  say  to  liim.  Dear,  handsome,  good-for-nothing  fellow, 
it  will  he  "  Yes  "  I  know — for  a  little  while  I ' 

She  said  this  just  as  Venetia  laid  her  head  on  her  pillow,  a 
bappy  smile  making  her  fair  face  like  an  angel's  in  its  pure 
pleasure  and  loving  content ;  saying,  in  her  turn : 

'  Ah,  he  does  love  nac,  1  am  sure  of  it  t  There  is  some  reason 
why  he  has  not  said  so  yet,  but  he  will  now.  I  am  certain  that  he 
loves  me,  and  that  he  will  ask  me  to  be  his  wife  before  long.  He 
has  made  me  feel  too  surely  that  I  am  loved  not  to  let  otherB  know 
it  too.  He  is  too  good  and  honourable  to  deceive,  and  that  story 
of  Amy  Craven  is  not  true.  Colonel  Camperdown  is  cruel.  Ernest 
never  deceived  any  woman  I ' 

The  next  evening  was  ideal ;  warm,  fresh  and  fragrant.  The  sun 
was  within  an  hour  of  setting,  when  they  all  met  at  the  river- 
side; and  when  set,  then  the  ruddy  harvest  moon  would  light  up 
the  old  earth,  almost  like  another  sun.  They  were  to  row  down 
theriverasfaras  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  a  little  island  with  the  Hermi- 
tage, a  ruined  stone  building  whereof  tradition  made  a  holy  retreat 
for  some  old-time  saint,  and  modern  manners  an  eating-place 
for  parties  of  pleasure — a  white-washed  palimpsest  fur  multitu- 
dinous writers  of  doggrel  verse  and  undesignated  initials,  u  resort 
for  lovers— and  a  reason  why  for  such  an  expedition  as  tlii: 

The  present  party  was  composed  of  the  usual  members — (fae 
triad;  Charley  Mossman,  who  had  determined  not  to  be  down- 
hearted because  he  had  been  unsuccessful,  and  to  keep  his  own 
counsel  about  that  little  talk  during  the  waltz  last  evening; 
Colonel  Camperdown  and  his  half  sister  Kmily,  with  a  married 
sister  of  his  own  and  her  husband— a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judge — to 
avert  the  wrath  and  secure  the  countenance  of  Mrs.  Grundy.  They 
had  a  long,  narrow,  four-oared  river  boat,  and  each  gentlemau  took 
an  oar,  which  prevented  'spooning,'  and  did  not  allow  of  even 
much  eye-flirtation,  seeing  that  the  looks  meant  for  one  might  be 
misinterpreted  by  another  and  woidd  certainly  be  seen  by  all. 
No ;  there  was  no  special  flirting  during  the  row.  The  girls  sang 
glees  and  part  songs  ;  and  the  men,  resting  on  their  oars,  put  in  bass 
or  tenor  as  nature  had  endowed  them.  Graziella  was  half 
lying  on  a  kind  of  divan  made  of  the  softest  cushions  and 
three  parts  of  the  shawls,  looking  divinely  lovely.  Ernes!  thought, 
as  every  now  and  then  she  stole  a  conscious  langiud  look  at  his 
handsome  face  throng!]  the  fringe  »i  Iht  il;irk  lashes— fl  look  Hurt 
seemed  to  promise  as  well  as  to  prepare  him  for  the  better  things 
to  come.  Emily  liackhouse  trailed  her  fingers  through  the  water 
and  caught  the  water-lilies  as  they  floated  by;  Mm.  Judge,  a  cheery, 
bright-eyed  little  woman  with  a  couple  of  babies  and  nut  an  oasum 
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of  sentiment,  made  conversation  for  a  dozen ;  and  Venetia  at  the 
stern — fair,  sweet,  placid,  and  blessed — steered  with  rare  technical 
AID. 

So  they  went  merrily  down  the  stream,  to  all  appearance  the 
happiest  and  most  careless-hearted  boatload  to  be  found  in  all 
England.  At  last  they  came  to  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  and  shot  the 
boat  alongside  the  broken  little  pier  that  served  as  a  landing-place. 
Tbe  men  made  it  fast  to  the  posts,  and  the  girls  stepped  ashore, 
just  as  the  moon  rose  above  the  horizon,  and  began  to  carve  the 
world  beneath  in  silver  and  ebony. 

At  first  they  were  all  in  a  loosely  amalgamated  Vxxiy  together. 
Those  who  wished  to  choose  their  companions  were  afraid  to  he 
precipitate,  and  waited  for  the  pairing  to  appear  a  matter  of 
accident  rather  than  of  design  ;  and  those  who  had  no  such  desire 
kept  with  the  rest  and  unintentionally  prevented  disintegration. 
But  presently,  partly  because  the  path  grew  narrow,  and  partly  be- 
cause the  natural  impatience  of  man  made  uncertainty  and  a  longer 
delay  unpleasant,  the  loosely  amalgamated  body  separated  into 
pairs;  and  Ernest  found  himself  by  the  side  of  Graziella,  while 
Harold  t'amperdown  took  military  possession  of  Venetia. 

Unselfish  and  unsuspicious  though  she  was,  Venetia  could  not 
help  feeling  one  acute  pang  of  disappointment  as  her  lover,  or 
lather  the  man  whom  she  loved,  passed  away  into  the  shallow  of 
the  woods,  side  by  side  with  her  friend.  '  The  influences  of  soul 
and  sense'  had  thrilled  her  to-night  as  they  long  ago  had  thrilled 
guileless  Genevieve  ;  and  her  imagination  had  pictured  all  sorts  of 
beautiful  eventualities  for  herself.  But  Ernest,  engaged  in  an 
animated  conversation  which  apparently  engrossed  him,  wandered 
into  a  by-path  with  Graziella;  and  the  last  words  that  Venetia 
heard  were, '  art — poetry — music —rapture.' 

Then  she  felt  the  blood  leave  her  face,  and  a  sickness  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before  gather  round  her  heart.  Life,  the  solid 
earth,  her  friends,  her  love,  all  seemed  to  fail  her  ;  but  she  shook 
herself  clear  of  her  weakness,  and  turned  to  speak  to  her  com- 
panion. She  met  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  with  a  look  full  of  acute 
tenderness  and  compassion,  60  that  involuntarily  her  own  filled  up 
with  tears.  It  seemed  to  her  as  if  he  had  spoken,  and  said,  '  Poor 
child ! '  Nothing  however  was  said  ;  and  Venetia,  loyally  anxious 
that  Ernest  should  not  be  condemned,  put  pressure  on  herself,  and 
talked  with  a  forced  calmness,  a  false  brightness  that  imposed  only 
on  herself.  For  him  it  was  always  in  his  heart,  '  Poor  child — poor 
child— she  feels  that  she  is  deceived  and  knows  that  shehas  to  cut!.  1 1 ' 
Venetia  and  Harold  Caiaperdowo  had  taken  a  way  that  led 
roun'l  the  island  as  a  belt,  not  one  of  the  radii  converging  on   i 
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Hermitage.  It  was  the  same  path  as  that  taken  by  Ernest  and 
Graziella,  they  having  turned  to  the  right — these  others  to  the 
left.  And  thus  it  was  that  after  some  time  they  came  to  a  cleared 
space,  where,  seated  on  a  fallen  tree,  they  saw  in  the  bright  moon- 
light Ernest  Pierrepoint  and  Graziella  Despues — he  with  his  arm 
round  her  waist,  she  with  her  head  resting  on  his  shoulder— while 
they  heard  him  say : 

4  My  darling!  my  life !  I  love  you !  Sweetest  Graziella,  I  have 
never  loved  before  now ! ' 

4  And  I  love  you,'  said  Graziella's  flute-like  voice  exquisitely 
subdued. 

Then  their  faces  met ;  and  Graziella  received  her  first  kiss  of 
love  from  the  man  on  whose  loyalty  her  dearest  friend  had  em- 
barked the  happiness  of  her  youth. 

*  My  darling,  will  you  be  my  wife  ? '  said  Ernest  with  passion. 

*  Yes — Husband,'  answered  Graziella. 

Venetia  turned  to  Colonel  Camperdown  with  a  wild,  scared 
look.  She  held  out  her  hands  as  if  asking  for  help ;  then  with  a 
little  cry  fell  forward,  and  was  caught  by  Harold  just  in  time  to 
save  her. 

*  Mr.  Pierrepoint ! '  he  said  in  a  loud,  harsh  voice ;  '  go  to  the 
Hermitage  for  my  sister,  Mrs.  Judge.     Miss  Greville  has  fainted.' 

(To  be  continued,) 
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€f)t0  SDop  Xajert  Hear. 

This  day  last  year — was  not  the  same  thrush  singing*? 

We  stayed  our  talk,  and  hushed  our  breath  to  hear  ; 
The  bird's  note  quivered  through  our  silent  rapture, 

And  broke  upon  our  hearts — this  day  last  year ! 

Silent  we  watched  the  self-same  shadows  deepen 

'Neath  the  young  leaves  that  eaught  the  straying  light ; 

Each  bud,  each  blossom  brought  its  tithe  of  gladness, 
Even  the  happy  tears  that  blurred  my  sight ! 

Mutely  we  breathed  the  language  of  hands  clasping ; 

No  need  for  murmured  vows  or  low  replies ; 
Each  sun-flecked  leaf,  each  sudden  shadow  passing, 

Cast  some  vague  memory  to  our  dreaming  eyes. 

To-day,  I  crave  no  thought  of  vanished  sweetness, 

I  do  not  ask  for  my  lost  love  again  ; 
Only  that  some  one  throb  of  wakened  yearning 

May  thrill  the  numbness  of  my  heart  to  pain. 

I  strain  my  ear.     The  song  has  lost  its  secret. 

My  heart  stirs  not ;  my  weary  eyes  are  dry. 
I  pray  for  tears,  where  once  I  dreamt  but  gladness  : 

Has  life — has  death  itself — a  sadder  cry ! 

L.  B. 
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Rtto  ftcpu&lie; 

OH,   CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND   PHILOSOPHY  IN  AN  ENGLISH 
COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Book  III. — Chapter  I. 

Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  lying  down  hitherto  almost  at  full  length 
on  the  grass,  now  raised  himself  with  a  dreamy  slowness  into  a 
more  upright  posture,  and  plucked  half-absentiy,  as  lie  did  bo,  a 
flower  of  his  own  name  that  grew  just  behind  him.  For  a  moment 
he  surveyed  the  whole  party  with  a  look  of  soft  compassion ;  for  a 
moment  he  dropped  his  eyelids,  gazed  on  his  flower  tenderly,  and 
buried  his  large  white  nostrils  in  the  crimson  petals.     Then  he 

! looked  slowly  up  again,  and  at  length  began  to  speak. 
'  London  often  drives  me  to  despair,'  he  said  somewhat 
abruptly,  yet  in  a  tone  of  plaintive  melody,  '  when  I  walk  about 
it,  and  see  how  hideous  its  whole  external  aspect  is,  and  what  a 
dissonant  population  it  is  infested  by.  Consider  for  a  moment 
what  a  beautiful  thing  city  life  might  be,  what  a  beautiful  thing 
in  other  times  it  has  been.  Consider  how  the  human  eye  delights 
in  form  and  colour,  and  the  ear  in  tempered  and  harmonious 
sounds ;  and  then  think  for  a  moment  of  a  London  street !  Think 
of  the  shapeless  houses,  the  forest  of  ghastly  chimney-pots,  of  the 
hell  of  distracting  noises  made  by  the  carts,  the  cabs,  the  carriages 
— think  of  the  bustling,  commonplace,  careworn  crowds  that 
jostle  you — think  of  the  frightful  flaring  placards  that  insult  the 
eye! '  Mr.  Rose  gave  a  soft  groan.  '  Who,'  he  went  on,  sighing 
and  taking  breath,  'can  so  much  as  look  at  an  omnibus  without  a 
poignant  pang  ?  What  would  a  Greek,  what  would  an  Athenian, 
have  thought  of  a  four-wheeled  cab  ?  On  the  Appian  Way 
even ' 

'  I  often  ride  in  an  omnibus,'  said  Lord  Allen  to  Miss  Merton. 

'It  is  true,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  only  overhearing  the  tone  in  which 

!  these  words  were  said, '  that  one  may  ever  and  again  catch  some 
touch  of  sunlight  that  will  for  a  moment  make  the  meanest  object 
I  beautiful  with  its  furtive  alchemy.  But  that  is  Nature's  work,  not 
man's  ■,  and  we  must  never  confound  the  accidental  beauty  that 
Nature  will  bestow  on  man's   work  even  at  its  worst,  with  the 
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rational  and  designed  beauty  of  man's  work  at  its  best.  And  it  is 
this  rational  human  beauty  that  I  say  our  modern  city  life  is  so 
completely  wanting  in.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  as  if  thejair  of 
London  sometimes  took  away  from  one  the  power  of  imagining 
even  that  such  beauty  is  attainable.  The  whole  outer  aspect  of 
the  place  seems  to  speak  of  a  generation  utterly  gone  wrong —  alto- 
gether ignorant  or  careless  of  what  is  really  precious  in  life. 
Indeed,  as  I  wander  along  our  streets,  pushing  my  way  among  the 
throngs  of  faces — faces  puckered  with  misdirected  thought,  or 
expressionless  with  none — barbarous  faces  set  towards  Parlia- 
ment, or  Church,  or  scientific  lecture-rooms,  or  government 
offices,  or  counting-houses — I  say,  as  I  push  my  way  amongst  all 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  our  streets,  only  one  tbing  ever  catches 
my  eye,  that  breaks  in  upon  my  mood,  and  warns  me  I  need  not 
despair.1 

1  And  what  is  that  ? '  asked  Allen,  with  some  curiosity. 

'  The  shops,'  Mr.  Rose  answered,  *  of  certain  of  our  upholsterers 
and  dealers  in  works  of  art.  Their  windows,  as  I  look  into  them,  act 
like  a  sudden  charm  on  me — like  a  splash  of  cold  water  dashed  on 
my  forehead  when  I  am  fainting.  For  I  seem  there  to  have  got  a 
glimpse  suddenly  of  the  heart  of  things  ;  and  as  my  eyes  rest  on 
the  perfect  pattern  (many  of  which  are  really  quite  delicious ; 
indeed,  when  I  go  to  ugly  houses,  I  often  take  a  scrap  of  some 
artistic  cretonne  with^me  in  my  pocket  as  a  kind  of  aesthetic  smell- 
ing salts),  I  say,  when  I  look  in  at  their  windows,  and  my  eyes  rest 
on  the  perfect  pattern  of  some  new  fabric  for  a  chair,  or  for  a  win- 
dow-curtain, or  on  some  new  design  for  a  wall-paper,  or  on  some  old 
china  vase,  I  become  at  once  myself  again,  and  can  turn  once  more 
with  a  better  heart  to  the  hateful  streets,  and  to  the  loud  noises  of 
our  own  time  ;  for  I  then  remember  how  many  there  are  amongst 
us  who  have  deliberately  turned  their  backs  on  all  these  things, 
and  have  thrown  their  whole  souls  and  sympathies  into  the  happier 
artrages  of  the  past.  They  have  gone  back,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  raising 
his  voice  a  little,  '  to  Athens  and  to  Italy,  to  the  Italy  of  Leo  and 
to  the  Athena  of  Pericles.  To  such  men  the  clamour,  the  interests, 
the  struggles  of  our  own  times,  become  as  meaningless  as  they 
really  are.  To  them  the  boyhood  of  Bathyllus  is  of  more  moment 
than  the  manhood  of  Napoleon.  Borgia  is  a  more  familiar  name 
than  Bismarck.  I  know,  indeed — and  I  cannot  overpraise  them — 
several  distinguished  artists  who,  resolving  to  make  their  whole 
lives  consistently  perfect,  will,  on  principle,  never  admit  a  news- 
paper into  their  houses  that  is  of  later  date  than  the  times  of 
Addison ;  and  I  have  good  trust  that  the  number  of  such  men  is 
on  the  increase— men  I  mean,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  raising  his  eyes  to 
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the  sky,  *  who  with  a  steady  and  set  purpose  follow  art  for  the  sake 
of  art,  beauty  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  love  for  the  sake  of  love,  life 
for  the  sake  of  life.' 

*  What,  Mr.  Kose ! '  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose,  '  do  you  mean 
to  say  that  the  number  of  people  is  on  the  increase  who  won't  read 
the  newspapers?' 

'Why,  the  men  must  be  absolute  idiots ! '  said  Lady  Grace, 
shaking  her  gray  curls,  and  putting  on  her  spectacles  to  look  at 
Mr.  Rose- 
Mr.  Rose  had  by  this  time  laid  himself  flat  on  his  back,  and 
was  gazing  upwards  at  the  flickering  foliage  overhead. 

*  Yes,'  he  murmured,  as  though  he  were  talking  in  his  sleep  ; 
*  the  spirit  that  rejects  newspapers  is,  I  believe,  on  the  increase.' 

There  was  a  pause.  In  a  moment  he  again  roused  himself,  and 
proceeded  in  a  way  that  made  his  audience  think  he  had  gone  to 
sleep  in  good  earnest. 

*My  hopes  of  the  present  generation,'  he  said,  'are  also  con- 
tinually buoyed  up  by  seeing  what  enormous  sums  are  now  given 
for  really  good  objects.' 

*  That,'  said  Lady  Grace,  with  some  tartness,  '  is  true  enough, 
thank  God  I' 

'  But  I  can't  see,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  whose  name  often 
figured  in  the  Times,  in  the  subscription-lists  of  advertised 
charities — '  I  can't  see,  Mr.  Rose,'  she  said,  speaking  loud  as  if  to 
awake  him,  '  any  reason  in  that  why  we  should  not  read  the 
newspapers.1 

'  The  other  day,  for  instance,'  Mr.  Rose  went  on  meditatively, 
not  having  listened  to  a  word  of  either  of  these  remarks,  not, 
indeed,  having  realised  that  they  were  addressed  to  him — '  the 
other  day,  for  instance,'  he  said, '  I  heard  of  eight  Chelsea  shep- 
herdesses, picked  up  by  a  dealer,  I  really  forget  where — in  some 
common  cottage,  if  I  recollect  aright,  covered  with  dirt,  giving  no 
pleasure  to  anyone — and  these  were  all  Bold  in  a  single  day,  and 
not  one  of  them  fetched  less  than  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. ' 

'/can't  help  thinking  they  must  have  come  from  Cremorne," 
said  Mrs.  Sinclair  softly. 

*  But  why,"  said  Mr.  Rose,  'speak  of  particular  instances  ?  I 
just  mentioned  this  because  it  happens  to  have  been  in  my  mind 
a  good  deal  to-day.  But  we  must  all  of  us  have  friends  whose 
houses  are  full  of  priceless  treasures  such  as  these — the  whole 
atmosphere  of  whose  rooms  really  seems  impregnated  with  art.' 

*  To  bo  sure,'  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose,  feeling  f  hat  she  had  at 
last  got  upon  solid  ground.  'By  the  way,  Mr.  Rose,' she  said, 
with  her  most  gracious  of  smiles, '  I  suppose  you  have  hardly  seen 
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Lady  Julia  Hayman'a  Dew  house  in  Belgrave  Square?  I'm  sure 
that  would  delight  you.  I  should  like  to  take  you  there  some 
day,  and  show  it  to  you.' 

'I  have  seen  it,' said  Mr.  Rose,  with  languid  condescension. 
'  It  was  very  pretty,  I  thought — some  of  it  really  quite  nice.' 

'May  I  ask,'  interrupted  Mr,  Saunders  severely,  '  what  con- 
nection all  this  has  with  an  ideal  of  an  advanced  state  ? ' 

'  Listen,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  waving  his  hand  gently.  '  I  have  been 
just  noting  certain  signs  about  us  that  an  aesthetic  philosophy  of 
life,  a  pure  cidttts  of  the  Beautiful,  is  again  struggling  to  revive 
itself  in  the  world — is  even  now  trying  to  put  its  buds  out,  in  the 
middle  of  this  present  "  winter  of  our  discontent."  Now,  what  you 
ask  me  to  do  is  to  shape  some  vision  for  ns  of  what  this  higher 
aastheticism  might  do  under  happier  circumstances,  in  the  way  of 
bettering  the  outer  aspects  of  life ;  and  I  think  it  very  wise  to 
begin  with  this  ;  for  if  we  at  once  get  free  of  the  present  scenery 
of  existence,  our  imagination  will  be  much  less  hampered.  In  my 
judgment,  then,  the  first  thing  to  he  done — we  confine  ourselves,  1 
suppose,  to  our  own  country — would  be  to  remove  London  to  some 
kindlier  site,  where  it  might  be  born  anew,  and  become  a  fitter 
nursing-place  for  the  society  we  desire  to  people  it  with.' 

'Ah  me  ! '  sighed  Mr.  Luke, '  ccelum  non  animum  mutant.' 

'  Pardon  me,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  '  few  paradoxes — and  most 
paradoxes  are  false — are,  I  think,  so  false  as  that.  There  are 
really  few  single  things  that  so  distinctly  give  a  tone  to  a  man's 
existence  as  the  colour  of  the  skies  he  lives  under.  Thus  much, 
at  least,  of  sen-like  our  minds  have.  Come,  then,  with  me  to  the 
south-west  of  England,  and  to  the  sea-coast,  where  the  waves  are 
blue,  and  where  "  the  air  is  calm  and  fine ; "  and  there, 
as  the  imagination  is  a  quick  workman,  I  can  show  ynu  our 
metropolis  already  transplanted  and  rebuilt.  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Rose, 
closing  his  eyes  and  speaking  in  an  jUolian  whisper, '  I  can  fancy 
that  I  see  it  this  moment,  as  it  were  from  a  distance,  with  its 
palaces,  its  museums,  its  churches,  its  convents,  its  gardens,  ita 
picture-galleries — a  cluster  of  domed  and  pillared  marble,  sparkling 
on  a  gray  headland.  It  is  Rome,  it  is  Athens,  it  ib  Florence, 
united  and  reanimated  in  these  latter  and  distant  days.  Yes, 
there,  under  the  stainless  azure,  the  aloe-tree  of  beauty  is  again 
blossoming — again — I  see  it.     For  our  architecture ' 

'  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  *  our  architecture — let  us  hear  about 
that.' 

'  Our  architecture,'  said  Mr.  Rose, '  will  be  of  no  style  in  | 
ticular.     We  shall  have  no  style.' 

'  Good  gracious ! '  exclaimed  Mr.  Leslie. 
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'  No,9  continued  Mr.  Bose,  unmoved ;  '  we  shall  have  no  style 
in  particular.  Our  style  will  be  a  renaissance  of  all  styles.  The 
architects  of  our  state  will  not  invent.  They  will  do  what  is  far 
higher.  They  will  select — they  will  appropriate.  They  will  go 
-into  the  gardens  of  past  ages,  like  bees, 

Grata  carpentes  thyma  per  laborem, 

and  will  collect  there  whatever  of  sweet  or  precious  our  own  age 
can  assimilate.  It  will  matter  nothing  to  them  whether  it  be 
pagan  or  Catholic,  classical  or  mediaeval.  They  will  be  quite 
without  prejudice  or  bigotry.  To  the  eye  of  true  taste,  an  Aquinas 
in  his  cell  before  a  crucifix,  or  a  Narcissus  gazing  at  himself  in  a 
still  fountain,  are — in  their  own  ways,  you  know — equally  beau- 
tiful.' ~~ 

*  Well,  really,'  said  Miss  Merton, '  I  can  not  fancy  St.  Thomas 
being  a  very  taking  object  to  people  who  don't  believe  in  him 
either  as  a  saint  or  a  philosopher.  I  always  think  that,  except  from 
a  Christian  point  of  view,  a  saint  can  be  hardly  better  described 
than  by  Newman's  lines,  as — 

A  bundle  of  bones,  whose  breath 
Infects  the  world  before  his  death.' 

c  I  remember  the  lines  well,'  said  Mr.  Bose, '  and  the  writei 
you  mention  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  a  yelping  devil.  But 
devils,  as  far  as  I  know,  are  not  generally— except,  perhaps,  Milton's 
— conspicuous  for  taste  :  indeed,  if  we  may  trust  Goethe,  the  very 
touch  of  a  flower  is  torture  to  them.' 

*  Dante's  biggest  devil,'  cried  Mr.  Saunders,  to  everyone's 
amazement, '  chewed  Judas  Iscariot  like  a  quid  of  tobacco  to  all 
eternity.    He,  at  any  rate,  knew  what  he  liked.' 

Mr.  Bose  started,  and  visited  Mr.  Saunders  with  a  rapid 
frown.  He  then  proceeded,  turning  again  to  Miss  Merton  as  if 
nothing  had  happened. 

'  Let  me  rather,'  he  said, '  read  a  nice  sonnet  to  you,  which  I 
had  sent  to  me  this  morning,  and  which  was  in  my  mind  just  now. 
These  lines ' — Mr.  Bose  here  produced  a  paper  from  his  pocket — 
'were  written  by  a  boy  of  eighteen — a  youth  of  extraordinary 
promise,  I  think,  whose  education  I  may  myself  claim,  I  believe, 
to  have  had  some  share  in  directing. 

Three  visions  in  the  watches  of  one  night 
Made  sweet  my  sleep — almost  too  sweet  to  tell. 
One  was  Narcissus  by  a  wood-aide  well, 
And  on  the  moss  his  limbs  and  feet  were  white ; 
And  one,  Queen  Venus,  blown  for  my  delight 
Across  the  blue  sea  in  a  rosy  shell ; 
And  one,  a  lean  Aquinas  in  his  cell, 
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Kneeling,  his  pea  in  hand,  with  aching  night 
Strained  towards  a  carven  Christ ;  and  f  f  these  three 
I  knew  not  which  was  fairest.  First  I  turned 
Towards  that  soft  boy,  who  laughed  and  fled  from  tn< 
Towards  Venus  then ;  and  she  smiled  once,  and  she 
Fled  also.  Then  with  teeming  heart  I  yearned, 
O  Angel  of  the  Schools,  towards  Christ  with  thee ! 
Yes,'  murmured  Mr.  Rose  to  himself,  folding  up  the  paper 
1  they  are  dear  lines.  Now,  there,'  he  said,  *  we  have  a  true  and 
tender  expression  of  the  really  Catholic  spirit  of  modern  testbetic- 
ism,  which  holds  nothing  common  or  unclean.  It  id  in  this  spirit, 
I  say,  that  the  architects'  of  our  state  will  set  to  work.  And 
thus  for  our  houses,  for  our  picture-galleries,  for  our  churches — I 
trust  we  shall  have  many  churches — they  will  select  and  com- 
bine— — ' 

'  Do  you  seriously  mean,'  broke  in  Allen,  a  little  impatiently, 
'that  it  is  a  thing  to  wish  for  and  to  look  forward  to,  that  we 
should  abandon  all  attempts  at  original  architecture,  and  content 
ourselves  with  simply  sponging  on  the  past  ? ' 

'  I  do,'  replied  Mr.  Hose  suavely ;  '  and  for  this  reason,  if  for 
no  other,  that  the  world  can  now  successfully  do  nothing  else, 
Any  new — any  spontaneous  style  of  architecture  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  us,  just  as  we  find  it  to  be  in  our  painting  and  our  poetry. 
The  age  we  Jive  in  is  of  a  kind  that  forbids  us  even  to  imagine  such 
a  thing.  We  may,  of  course,  talk  about  it,  just  as  we  may  talk  of 
Heaven.  But  our  talk  will  be  blke^  Hamlet's  book,  words — words 
only.  It  will  convey  no  pictures  to  our  minds ;  and  we  must  stick 
now  to  words  that  will  convey  pictures.' 

•  You  say  we  have  no  good  architecture  now  1 '  exclaimed 
I-ady  Ambrose  ;  '  but,  Mr.  Rose,  have  you  forgotten  our  modern 
churches  ?  Don't  you  think  them  beautiful  ?  Perhaps  you  never 
go  to  All  Saints '  ? 

'  I  every  now  and  then,'  said  Mr.  Rose, '  when  I  am  in  the 
weary  mood  for  it,  attend  the  services  of  our  English  Ritualists, 
and  I  admire  their  churches  very  much  indeed.  In  some  places 
the  whole  thing  is  really  managed  with  surprising  skill.  The  dim 
religious  twilight,  fragrant  with  the  smoke  of  incense ;  the  tangled 
roofs  that  the  music  seems  to  cling  to ;  the  tapers,  the  high  altar, 
and  the  strange  intonation  of  the  priests,  all  produce  a  curious 
old-world  effect,  and  seem  to  unite  one  with  things  that  have  been 
long  dead.  Indeed,  it  all  seems  to  me  far  more  a  part  of  the  past 
than  the  services  of  the  Catholics.' 

Lady  Ambrose  did  not  express  her  approbation  of  the  last  part 
of  this  sentiment,  out  of  regard  for  Miss  Merton ;  but  she  gave  a 
smile  and  a  nod  of  pleased  intelligence  to 
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1  Yen,1  Mr.  Rose  went  on,  *  there  is  a  regretful  insincerity  about 
it  all,  that  ie  very  nice,  and  that  at  once  appeals  to  me,  "  Gleich 
e'mer  alten  kalbrerklmigen  Sage."  The  priests  are  only  half  in 
earnest ;  the  congregations,  even ' 

'  Then  I  am  quite  suTe,'  interrupted  Lady  Ambrose  with  vigour, 
'  that  you  can  never  have  heard  Mr.  Cope  preach.' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Mr.  Rose  languidly.  'I  never  enquired, 
nor  have  I  ever  heard  anyone  so  much  as  mention,  the  names  of 
any  of  them.' 

'  Do  you  seriously,  and  in  sober  earnest,  mean,'  Allen  again 
broke  in, '  that  you  think  it  a  good  thing  that  all  our  art  and 
architecture  should  be  borrowed  and  insincere,  and  that  our  very 
religion  should  be  nothing  but  a  dilettante  memory?' 

'  The  opinion,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  '  is  not  mine  only,  but  that  of 
all  those  of  our  own  day  who  are  really  devoting  themselves  to  ait 
fur  its  own  sake.  I  will  try  to  explain  the  reason  of  this.  In  the 
world's  life,  just  as  in  the  life  of  a  man,  there  are  certain  periods  of 
eager  and  all-absorbing  action,  and  these  are  followed  by  periods 
of  memory  and  reflection.  We  then  look  back  upon  our  past,  and 
become  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  what  we  are,  and  of  what  we 
have  done.  We  then  see  the  dignity  of  toil,  and  the  grand  results 
of  it,  the  beauty  and  the  strength  of  faith,  and  the  fervent  power 
of  patriotism;  which,  whilst  we  laboured,  and  believed, and  loved,  ■ 
we  were  quite  blind  to.  Upon  such  a  reflective  period  has  the 
world  now  entered.  It  has  acted  and  believed  already;  its  task 
now  is  to  learn  to  value  action  and  belief — to  feel  and  to  be  thrilled 
at  the  beauty  of  them.  And  the  chief  means  by  which  it  can  learn 
this  is  art — the  art  of  a  renaissance.  For  by  the  power  of  such 
art,  all  that  was  beautiful,  strong,  heroic,  or  tender  in  the  past — 
all  the  actions,  passions,  faiths,  aspirations  of  the  world,  that  lie  so 
many  fathom  deep  in  the  years — -float  upwards  tothe  tranquil 
surface  of  the  present,  and  make  our  lives  like  what  seems  to  me 
one  of  the  loveliest  things  in  nature,  the  iridescent  film  on  the 
face  of  a  stagnant  water.  Yes ;  the  past  is  not  dead  unless  we 
choose  that  it  shall  be  so.  Christianity  itself  is  not  dead.  There 
is  "nothing  of  it  that  doth  fade,"  but  turns  "into  something 
rich  and  strange,"  for  us,  to  give  a  new  tone  to  our  lives  with. 
And,  believe  me,"  Mr.  Rose  went  on,  gathering  earnestness,  'that 
the  happiness  possible  in  such  conscious  periods  is  the  only  true 
happiness.  Indeed,  the  active  periods  of  the  world  were  not  really 
happy  at  all.  We  only  fancy  them  to  have  been  so  by  a  pathetic 
fallacy.  Is  the  hero  happy  during  his  heroism?  No,  but  after  it, 
when  he  sees  what  his  heroism  was,  and  reads  the  glory  of  it  in  the 
eyes  of  youth  or  maiden.' 
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'  Do  you  mean,'  said  Miss  Merton,  with  a  half  humorous,  half 
incredulous  smile, '  that  we  never  value  religion  till  we  have  come 
to  think  it  nonsense  ? ' 

'  Not  nonsense — no,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Bose,  in  gentle  horror ;  '  I 
only  mean  that  it  never  lights  our  lives  so  beautifully  as  when  it 
is  leaving  them  like  the  evening  sun.  It  is  in  such  periods  of  the 
world's  life  that  art  springs  into  being,  in  its  greatest  splendour. 
Your  Baphael,  Miss  Merton,  who  painted  you  your  "dear  Ma- 
donnas/' was  a  luminous  cloud  in  the  sunset  sky  of  the  Renaissance, 
— a  cloud  that  took  its  fire  from  a  faith  that  was  sunk  or  sinking.' 

'I'm  afraid  that  the  faith  is  not  quite  sunk  yet,'  said  Miss 
Merton,  with  a  slight  sudden  flush  in  her  cheeks,  and  with  just 
the  faintest  touch  of  suppressed  anger. 

Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Stockton,  and  Mr.  Luke  all  raised  their  eye- 
brows. 

'  No,'  said  Mr.  Bose, '  such  cyclic  sunsets  are  happily  apt  to 
linger.' 

'  Mr.  Bose,  you  do  talk  most  beautifully,'  cried  Lady  Ambrose, 
4  but  I  am  positively  so  stupid  that  I  don't  quite  follow  you.' 

Mr.  Bose  changed  his  posture.  He  sat  up  and  gave  a  little 
hem. 

'  I  will  try  to  make  my  meaning  clearer,'  he  said,  in  a  brisker 
tone.  '  I  often  figure  to  myself  an  unconscious  period  and  a  con- 
scious one,  as  two  women — one  an  untamed  creature  with  em- 
browned limbs  native  to  the  air  and  the  sea ;  the  other,  marble- 
white  and  swan-soft,  couched  delicately  on  cushions  before  a  mirror, 
and  watching  her  own  supple  reflection  gleaming  in  the  depths  of 
it.  On  the  one  is  the  sunshine  and  the  sea-spray.  The  wind  of 
Heaven  and  her  unbound  hair  are  playmates.  The  light  of  the  sky 
is  in  her  eyes ;  on  her  lips  is  a  free  laughter.  We  look  at  her,  and 
we  know  that  she  is  happy.  We  know  it,  mark  me;  but  she 
knows  it  not.  Turn,  however,  to  the  other,  and  all  is  changed. 
Outwardly,  there  is  no  gladness  there.  Her  dark,  gleaming  eye* 
open  depth  within  depth  upon  us,  like  the  circles  of  a  new  Inferno. 
There  is  a  clear,  shadowy  pallor  on  her  cheek.  Only  her  lips  are 
scarlet.  There  is  a  sadness — a  languor,  even  in  the  grave  tendrils 
of  her  heavy  hair,  and  in  each  changing  curve  of  her  bosom  as  she 
breathes  or  sighs.' 

4  What  a  very  odd  man  Mr.  Bose  is  ! '  said  Lady  Ambrose  in  a 
loud  whisper.  '  He  always  seems  to  talk  of  everybody  as  if  they 
had  no  clothes  on.' 

*  Yes,'  Mr.  Rose  was  meanwhile  proceeding,  his  voice  again 
growing  visionary,  6  there  is  no  eagerness,  no  action  there ;  and 
yet  all -eagerness,  all  action  is  known  to  her  as  the  writing  on  an 
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dpfen  Bafoll  i  only  as  she  reads,  even  in  the  reading  of  it,  action 
turns  into  ^ motion,  and  eagerness  into  a  sighing  memory.  Yet 
this  is  she  who  is  the  lady  of  all  gladness,  who  makes  us  glad  in 
the  only  way  now  left  us.  And  not  only  in  the  only  way,  hut  in 
the  best  way — the  way  of  ways.  Her  secret  is  self-consciousness. 
She  knows  that  she  is  fair ;  she  knows,  too,  that  she  is  sad ;  but 
she  sees  that  sadness  is  lovely,  and  so  sadness  turns  to  joy.  Do 
you  see  my  meaning  more  clearly  now,  Lady  Ambrose  ? ' 

An  amused  good  humour  gathered  twinkling  in  Lady  Ambrose's 
grey  eyes.  She  pursed  up  her  mouth,  and  answered,  'No.  No, 
Mr.  Hose,'  she  said,  shaking  her  head  ;  '  I'm  afraid  I  must  give  it 
up ; '  and  she  gently  brought  one  hand  down  on  the  other,  as  if  to 
emphasise  this  statement. 

Mr.  Rose  turned  abruptly  away  from  her,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  general  company. 

'  Such  a  woman,'  he  went  on, '  may  be  taken  as  a  symbol  not 
of  our  architecture  only,  but  of  all  the  aesthetic  surroundings  with 
which  we  shelter  and  express  our  life.  Such  a  woman  do  I  see 
whenever  I  enter  a  ritualistic  church ' 

*  I  know,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair, 4  that  very  peculiar  people  do  go 
to  such  places ;  but,  Mr.  Rose,'  she  said  with  a  look  of  appealing 
enquiry, '  I  thought  they  were  generally  rather  over-dressed  than 
otherwise  ?  * 

'  The  imagination,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  opening  his  eyes  in  grave 
wonder  at  Mrs.  Sinclair,  fc  may  give  her  what  garb  it  chooses.  Our 
whole  city  then — our  new  London  that  is  to  be,'  he  continued, 
clearing  his  throat,  and  looking  round  him,  '  is  in  keeping  with 
this  spirit.  It  will  be  the  architectural  and  decorative  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  educated  longings  of  our  own  times  after  order 
and  loveliness  and  delight,  whether  of  the  senses  or  the  imagina- 
tion. It  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  resurrection  of  the  past,  in  response 
to  the  longing  and  the  passionate  regret  of  the  present.  It  will 
be  such  a  resurrection  as  took  place  in  Italy  during  its  greatest 
epoch.  As  you  wander  through  the  streets  of  our  city,  through  its 
groves,  its  gardens — as  you  contemplate  its  stately  theatres,  its 
galleries,  its  marble  palaces,  or  as  your  eye  is  caught  by  its  tri- 
umphal arches,  such  as  that  which  Antonio  San  Gallo  constructed 
ill  honour  of  Charles  V.,  the  whole  will  strike  you  as  the  expression 
of  the  finest  and  most  varied  culture  of  our  age — as  the  embodi- 
ment of  its  most  sensitive  taste,  and  its  deepest  aesthetic  measure 
6f  things.  And  there  you  will  see  men  living,  not  madly  strug- 
gling after  the  means  to  live.  You  will  be  distracted  no  longer 
bf  the  noise  or  sight  of  trade  or  traffic ;  nor  in  every  spare  space 
Will  your  eyes  be  caught  by  abominable  advertisements  of  excumsm 
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trains  to  Brighton,  or  of  Horniman's  cheap  tea.  They  will  rest, 
instead,  here  on  an_  exquisite  fountain,  here  on  a  statue,  here  on  a 
bust  of  Zeus  or  Hermes  or  Aphrodite,  glimmering  in  a  laurelled 
nook ;  or  again  on  the  carved  marble  gate-posta  of  our  palace 
gardens,  or  ou  their  wrought  iron  or  wrought  bronze  gates.  The 
wind  of  the  spirit  that  breathes  there  will  blow  to  us  from  all  the 
places  of  the  past,  and  be  charged  with  infinite  odours.  There 
will  be  scarce  an  ornament  of  our  buildings  that  will  not  delict- 
ously  quicken  or  cool  the  blood,  or  deliciously  stimulate  or  assuage 
thought.  Every  frieze  that  runs  round  our  walls,  every  clustered 
capital  of  a  marble  column,  will  be  a  garland  or  nosegay  of  associa- 
tions. Indeed,  our  whole  city,  as  compared  with  the  London  that 
is  now,  will  be  itself  a  nosegay  as  compared  with  a  faggot;  and  as 
related  to  the  life  that  I  would  see  lived  in  it,  it  will  be  like  a 
shell  murmuring  with  all  the  world's  memories,  and  held  to  the  ear 
of  the  two  twins,  Life  and  Love.* 

Mr.  Rose  here  dropped  his  voice,  as  though  he  had  said  his 
say.     Mr.  Luke,  however,  would  not  leave  him  in  repose. 

'  But  we  must,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  in  a  tone  of  chilly  dissent, 
'  have  trade  and  business  going  on  somewhere.' 

1  And,  Mr.  Rose,  you're  not  going  to  deprive  us  of  all  our 
shops,  I  hope  ? '  said  Lady  Ambrose. 

4  Because,  you  know,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  with  a  soft  malicious- 
ness, (  we  can't  go  without  dresses  altogether,  Mr.  Rose,  And  if 
I  were  there,'  she  continued,  plaintively,  'I  should  want  a  book- 
seller to  publish  the  scraps  of  verse — poetry,  as  I  am  pleased  to 
call  it — that  I  am  always  writing,' 

'  Pooh  ! '  said  Mr.  Rose,  a  little  annoyed, '  we  shall  have  all 
that  somewhere,  of  course ;  but  it  will  be  out  of  the  way,  in  a  sort 
of  Pirceus,  where  the  necessary  *o7rj}\o( ' 

'  A  sort  of  what  ?  '  said  Lady  Ambrose. 

'  We  must  remember,'  said  Laurence,  coming  to  Mr,  Rose't 
rescue,  '  that  we  are  only  considering  now  the  most  perfect  way  in 
which  our  highest  class  may  live.  Let  us  think  that  out  first,  and 
the  other  things  will  come  afterwards.' 

1  But  still,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  '  Mr.  Rose's  city  does  not  seem 
to  me  in  harmony  with  modern  life.' 

'  It  is  not  in  unison' with  modern  life,  certainly,'  said  Mr.  Rose, 
'  if  you  mean  that.  But  it  is  in  harmony,  which  is  a  very  differ- 
ent thing.' 

'I  don't  say,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  'that  it  is  not  very  beautiful 
of  Mr.  Rose  to  have  thought  of  all  this.  But  it  is  all  somehow 
like  a  dream.  And  why  must  there  be  a  lot  of  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses  about  the  place,  whom  no  one  believes  in,  unless,  perhaps, 
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it  is  Mr.  Saunders?  And  why  are  our  bouses  to  be  like  the  houses 
of  old  Greeks  or  old  Italians  ?  I  like  some  things  to  be  old — china, 
for  instance,  and  tapestry,  anil  family  portraits.  But  there  really 
is  a  limit..     We  can  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.' 

Lady  Ambrose's  words  fiowed  off  her  lips  with  a  glib  dogmat- 
ism.    Mr.  Eose  answered  with  unusual  earnestness. 

•  Such  a  city,'  he  said,  '  is  indeed  a  dream,  hut  it  is  a  dream 
which  we  might  make  a  reality,  would  circumstances  only  permit 
of  it.  We  have  many  amongst  us  who  know  what  is  beautiful, 
dio  passionately  desire  it ;  and  would  others  only  be  led  hy 
our  streets  and  our  houses  might  be  such  as  Giulio  Romano 

riorgio  Vasari,  or  Giulio  Campi  would  have  rejoiced  to  look  at; 

might  have  metal-work  worthy  of  the  hand  of  Ghiberti  and 
the  praise  of  Michel  Angelo;  we  might  rival  Domenico  Beccafumi 
with  our  pavements ' 

'  No,'  said  Lady  Ambrose  ;  '  this  is  all  too  deep  for  me.' 

'  Let  me  fill  in  Mr.  Rose's  outline,'  said  Laurence, '  and  make 
it  a  little  more  realistic.' 

'  Pray  do,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  with  a  grave  inclination  of  bis  head. 

Chaptkb  II. 

'  I  don't  think,  Lady  Ambrose,'  said  Laurence, '  that  you'll  find 
Mr.  Rose's  city  half  so  dream-like  as  you  fancy.  You  will  have 
all  the  luxuries  and  amusements  of  modern  life  there — operas, 
theatres,  picture- exhibit  ions,  balls,  parties,  parks  and  gardens  to 
walk  and  ride  and  drive  in  ;  only  everything  will  be  more  beautiful, 
more  harmonious  than  it  is  now.  The  present  age,  you  know,  has 
taste  of  a  highly-cultured  and  very  sensitive  kind,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  Mr.  Rose's  city  will  bo  such  as  to  satisfy  and  stimulate 
this  taste  to  the  utmost.  Our  entire  appreciation  of  the  world  s 
past  history,  and  of  its  present  capabilities  of  beauty — our  apprecia- 
tion of  its  religions,  its  art,  its  heroisms — all  this  will  be  expressed 
in  our  city'a  architecture — will  be  written  visibly  in  marble  for  us, 
in  the  open  air,  and  under  the  blue  sky.  This  really  seems  to  me 
k>  be  as  fit  a  place  as  any  for  the  society  which  we  wish  to  repre- 
sent to  ourselves.  For  consider,  Lady  Ambrose,  before  we  go  into 
particulars  about  it,  what  the  general  characteristics  of  this  -...ji  i  . 
will  be.  It  will  have  to  unite  all  the  artistic  and  intellectual  powers 
that  are  now  to  be  found  amongst  us— all  the  religious  earnestness, 
the  sense  of  duty, the  scientific  and  political  enlightenment,  the  ever- 
extending  knowledge,  the  interest  in  our  fellow-men,  the  zeal  for 
our  own  and  for  their  progress — it  will  have  to  unite  the  best  of 
all  this  that  we  can  at  present  dream  of.     But  this  is  only  half  of 
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what  we  want.  It  must  be  inspired  further  with  all  those  gracious 
and  liberal  sentiments  which  are  the  peculiar  heritage  of  an  aristo- 
cracy at  its  best,  and  which  spring  from  an  inborn  and  hardly 
conscious  sense  of  noblesse  oblige;  it  must  have,  too — -this  will 
indeed  follow  from  what  I  have  said  before — the  utmost  polish, 
ease  and  grace  of  manner,  and  the  completest  aavoir  vivre.  Our 
leading  class  will  thus  be  an  exemplar  of  human  life  at  its  highest 
possible  beauty ;  and  our  ideal  city  will  be,  as  it  were,  a  human 
flower-garden,  not  what  London  is  now,  a  great  wilderness  where 
weeds  and  flowers  grow  together,  and  where  the  former  half  choke 
the  latter.' 

'  Good,'  miiTmured  Mr.  Rose, '  human  flower-garden  is  good-' 
'  Well,  Mr.  Laurence,  go  on,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.     *  I  think  I'm 
getting  a  little  brighter.' 

*I  can  fancy,'  said  Laurence,  stretching  himself  out  on  the 
grass,  and  resting  his  cheek  on  his  hand, '  that  I  am  at  this  very 
moment  walking  along  one  of  the  streets  of  our  city,  under  the 
shady  trees  that  line  it,  and  watching  the  people  as  they  pass  by. 
How  distinguished  they  all  look,  and  how  much  expression  there 
is  in  their  faces !  I  am  not  naturally  a  bold  man,  but  I  can't  help 
staring  at  the  women,  they  are  so  lovely — they  hold  themselves  H 
piquantly,  and  they  are  so  exquisitely  dressed.  Ah,  what  a  vision 
has  just  passed  by  me  I  what  a  hat!  what  a  figure!  what  rich  brown 
hair !  I  can't  help  it.  I  turn  round,  stand  stoek  still,  and  gaze 
after  her.  See,  she  has  just  turned  into  that  Louse  with  the  gate- 
posts of  clouded  yellow  marble,  a  nymph  and  a  satyr  carved  on  each 
of  them.  I  hear  her  feet  on  the  short  gravel  sweep.  Hark ! 
"  The  gates  of  heaven  are  closed,  and  she  is  gone."  As  she  passed 
me,  I  stared  at  her.  Was  she  angry  that  I  did  so?  No,  no— that 
could  not  be.  Her  glance,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  seek  and 
meet  mine  of  its  own  accord.  I  cannot  resist  it.  I  muBt  and  will 
go  after  her.  How  is  it  I  do  not  feel  shy  ?  I  cannot  tell.  Certain 
it  is  I  cross  the  street.  I  pass  in  between  those  yellow  gate-posts ; 
I  walk  up  the  gravel  sweep ;  I  stand  in  the  echoing  portico.  I 
ring  the  bell.  A  curious  foreign  servant  opens  the  door  for  me, 
with  a  dark  complexion,  and  a  livery  that  makes  him  look  like  a 
perfect  picture.  His  manners  are  faultless.  He  does  not  ask  me 
my  name,  but  shows  me  in  directly.  I  find  I  am  in  a  circular 
hall,  with  a  domed  ceiling,  surrounded  with  frescoes  and  statues, 
and  with  a  pavement  like  one  I  once  saw  at  Pompeii.  On  a  marble 
table  is  a  bust  of  Goethe,  with  a  vase  of  flowers  before  it,  placed 
like  a  votive  offering.  Close  beside  it,  thrown  down  carelessly, 
In ■:■■  it  hook  bound  in  delicious  cream-coloured  vellum.  But  I  c 
stay  to  read  "the  title.     I  must  follow  the  servant.     I  pass  i 
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wide  corridor,  and  through  the  windows  of  it  shines  the  sea.  Plants 
in  majolica  vases  are  on  either  hand.  On  another  table  as  I  pass 
I  see  a  heap  of  engravings  lying,  and  oh  1  close  beside  them — how 
a  delightful  tremor  runs  all  through  my  body— I  see  her  bewitching 
bat  lying,  and  her  delicate  gloves !  An  inlaid  door  is  thrown  open. 
I  am  in  the  drawing-room.  The  light  is  subdued  and  soft.  I  am 
in  a  cool  bath  of  most  delicately  flower-scented  air.  I  have  at  once 
a  sensation  that  I  am  in  au  educated  atmosphere,  though  as  yet 
I  am  hardly  conscious  why.  She  is  not  in  the  room.  The  ser- 
vant has  gone  to  fetch  her.  I  look  about  me.  I  am  wooed  on 
all  sides  by  a  concourse  of  soothing  colours,  from  walls,  furniture, 
flowers ;  and  by  a  sense  of  the  presence  of  boots,  works  of  art,  and 
musical  instruments.  All  are  at  first  vague  and  indistinct;  but 
a3  I  gradually  take  stock  of  them,  each  has  a  separate  and  delight- 
ful message  for  me.  Enchanted,  charmed  place!  China,  hooks, 
flowers — and  in  one  corner  a  gilded  harp,  standing  by  a  great 
azalea,  a  mass  of  scarlet  blossoms !  I  examine  the  books  first. 
What  green  morocco  prize  is  this,  lying  under  the  shadow  of  a 
crimson  rose,  that  bangs  its  head  over  a  Venetian  glass  ?  It  is 
"  Candide."  And  this,  on  the  little  purple  velvet  table,  near  that 
pale  lovely  heath  ?  It  is  Dante's  "  Inferno  " — yes,  and  it  is  resting 
PO  Balzac's  "  Histoire  de  Treize."  There  are  tempting  books  every- 
where, placed  about  naturally,  as  though  read,  and  kept  for  read- 
ing. Here  is  a  case  with  cameos  of  the  twelve  Ciesars  in  it :  and 
there  is  the  second  volume  of  Gibbon's"  Home."  Here  are  Tennyson, 
Browning,  and  so  forth — here  I  see  Victor  Hugo,  Heine,  a  volume 
of  Comte — and  here — here  by  a  low  chair,  an  open  volume  of 
"Wilhelm  Meister,"  with  a  rose  thrown  across  the  page,  by  way  of 
a  marker.  And  what  is  this  ?  Close  by  a  Strauss's  "  Life  of  Jesus " 
stands  the  photograph  of  a  lovely  child,  with  long  glossy  hair. 
But  its  eyes  arc  quite  closed — it  is  dead.  Ye* — and  let  into  the 
velvet  frame  is  a  little  case  containing  a  lock  of  its  fair  hair,  and 
under  the  picture  is  written  in  a  woman's  band, 

A  niinula,  vagula,  blanduk, 
Qtuu  nunc  abibis  in  loca  P 

That  clock  ou  the  chimney-piece  is  a  Louis  Quatorze — what  an  en- 
chanted chime,  as  it  strikes  the  hour  of  noon  !     How  sweetly  the 
ij'itck    silver  notes  fall   in  the  scented  silence,  like  the  petals  of  a 
":en  rose  tree!     Welcome,  my  Montaigne !     Is  that  you  that  I 
in  the  book-stand — one  volume  of  you?  the  other  lying  close 
on  the  top  of  a  "  Contemporary  Heview  "?     And  oh,  my  friend, 
ly  sweet  companion  "  Trist  ram  Shandy,"  do  these  delightful  people 
it  blush  to  have  thee  on  their  drawing-room  tables  ?  But — tkeiewt 
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opens ;  my  heart  grows  tremulous,  at  the  rustle  of  a  woman's  dress- 
that  speaking  rustle  1  Ah  !  see — she  enters !  Yes,  it  is  she — the 
eyes,  the  hair,  and  the  pose  of  the  flower-like  head.  How  be- 
witchingly  she  enters  I  How  frankly  she  holds  out  her  white 
hand  to  me  !  "  You  are  new  to  London,"  she  says ;  "  I  am  charmed  to 
see  you ;  and  you  will  stay  to  luncheon,  won't  you  ?  "  Am  I  making 
a  good  impression  ?  I  hardly  know  how  I  answer  her — and  yet,  I 
am  not  shy,  "  What  an  exquisite  room  1 "  I  say ;  "  I  can't  tell  you 
how  I  am  delighted  with  it."  "  Yes,"  she  answers, "  it  is  all  my  own 
arrangement,  I  like  it  myself,  because,  you  know,  I  think  it,  is  a 
little  like  me."  "  I  can  fancy  that,"  I  answer,  looking  first  round 
the  room,  and  then  at  her.  "  Here,"  she  says,  moving  towards  the 
window,  and  touching  a  glass  shade, "  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  am 
fondest  of.  We  brought  it  last  year  from  Corinth."  I  look  and 
see  that  it  is  an  exquisite  Grecian  vase,  with  a  sacrificial  proces 
on  it ;  and  on  the  stand  it  rests  upon  I  read  these  two  lines  : 


session 


"That  vase,"  she  says,  making  the  prettiest  little  grimace  witli 
her  mouth,  and  with  a  soft  pathetic  humour  glimmering  in  her 
long-lashed  eyes,  "seems  to  take  one  back  into  the  past  like  Hans 
Andersen's  Goloshes  of  Happiness."  My  admiration  of  her  grows 
momently.  Her  face  is  so  full  of  expression  ;  her  voice  is  so  rich 
in  varying  cadences.  She  is  a  woman,  I  feel  at  once,  who  is  the 
product  of  a  double  culture,  life  and  books.  Her  books  have  been 
a  comment  on  her  life ;  her  life  has  been  a  comment  on  her  books. 
She  likes  admiration,  too— I  feel  sure  of  that.  She  sees  I  admire 
her,  and  she  likes  it.' 

'  Stay,  my  dear  Laurence,'  broke  in  Leslie.  '  This  lady  U  an 
old  acquaintance  of  mine,  and  I,  unperceived  of  you,  have  come 
in  after  you.  You  think  me  very  much  de  trop,  I  can  see  that : 
and  she  herself  receives  me  with  a  little  embarrassment.  But 
just  then  the  husband  enters — an  oldish  man,  handsome,  but  with 
a  slight  limp — and  he  insists  on  your  coming  with  him  to  see  hi* 
library  :  and  so — off  you  go,  and  I  am  left  master  of  the  occasion. 
"  And  so  you  are  here  again,  are  you  ?  "  she  says  to  me  in  a  slow, 
languid  voice,  as  soon  as  we  are  alone.  Her  manner,  my  dear 
Laurence,  has  quite  changed  since  you  left  the  room.  Her  eye* 
rest  full  upon  mine  for  a  moment,  and  then  their  long  la&be* 
droop  a  little,  and  cover  them.  "  And  what  brings  you  here  ? " 
Bhe  says.  "Memories,"  I  answer;  "and  what  memories  I  sorely 
need  not  tell  you."  "  Memories ! "  she  repeats,  in  a  low  tone, 
looking  out  of  the  window.     "Do  you  ever  remember ? "     "Try 
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me,"  I  say,  "  and  see.  It  is  Dinety  days  to-day  since  first  I  saw 
yon  :  it  ia  eighty-nine  days  since  first  I  kissed  you :  it  is  eighty- 
eight  days  since  last  I  said  good-bye  to  you."  "  You  have  a  memory 
indeed  1"  she  answers,  half  sadly,  half  carelessly.  "Why  don't 
you  exercise  it  on  something  more  worthy  of  it?  But  no,"  she  adds, 
with  more  interest  in  her  voice,  "  that  is  not  to  the  point.  How 
many  other  memories  of  the  same  sort  have  you,  and  of  a  yet  later 
date  ?  How  many  other  women  have  you  been  saying  the  same 
things  to,  that  you  once  said  to  me  ?  I  suppose  you  will  say,  No 
one."  "  No,"  I  answer,  "  I'm  afraid  I  can't  say  that.  But  this  I 
can  say,"  and  I  look  wistfully  at  her,  "that  I  have  never  since  then 
said  an  improper  thing  to  any  woman  hut  I  wished  you  were  by,  and 
that  I  was  saying  it  to  you  instead."  "What!"  she  esclaims, 
"  Do  you  fancy  I  take  such  constancy  as  that  to  be  a  compliment  ? 
Move  a  little  farther  off,  if  you  please !  "  I  start  at  the  sudden 
change  of  manner,  and  begin  to  fear  I  may  have  said  something 
to  offend  her.  "  Do  you  stare  ? "  she  goes  on ;  "  do  you  look 
astonished  ?  Can  you  mistake  my  meaning  ?  Have  you  forgotten 
who  I  ami"  My  husband's  limp  in  the  passage  should  remind  you 
that  I  am  a  married  woman.     It  lias  reminded  me." ' 

'I  shall  be  shocked  in  another  minute,*  said  Mrs.  Sinclair, '  if 
you  go  on  like  this.' 

Poor  woman,'  said  Miss  Merton,  '  why  have  you  made  her  so 
tmhappy  ? ' 

1  Well,"  said  Laurence, '  I  have  found  our  host  charming ;  hut 
have  certainly  not  come  back  again  before  we  were  wanted,' 
*  See,'  whispered  Mrs.  Sinclair  to  Leslie,  'Miss  Merton  is  quite 
en,  rapport  with  Lord  Allen.  .Tnst  watch  them  whispering.  Do 
you  believe  in  anima! — what  do  you  call  it  ? — animal  mag- 
netism ? ' 

Listen,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Allen  in  a  moment,  with  a  half- 
shy  smile;  'your  host  wants  you  and  Mr.  Leslie  to  go  into  the 
garden  ;  and  whilst  you  are  looking  at  the  view,  I  have  been  asked 
introduce  Mips  Merton  to  our  hostess.  It  is  done.  I  see  they 
will  get  on  together- — in  fact,  I  know  it;  for  fifteen  minutes  are 
over  by  this  time,  and  Miss  Merton  has  told  me  so.  The  first 
thing  they  talked  about  was  flowers,  and  in  our  friend's  tone  was 
subdued  pathetic  ring  that  Miss  Merton  at  once  detected- — a  sort 
'  appealing  music  that  is  only  given  by  sorrow.  After  a  few 
tinutes,  she  offered  to  show  Miss  Merton  her  boudoir.  On  the 
table  where  she  read  and  wrote  was  a  glass  with  a  single  rose  in 
and  a  book  left  open.  Miss  Merton  glanced  at  this,  and  saw 
it  was  the  '  Imitatio  Christi.'  Our  friend  blushed  Blightly  as 
saw  Miss  Merton  looking  at  it,  ancl  said  in  a  half  apologetic 
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tone,  "  I  was  trying  to  read  a  chapter  of  that  this  morning.  I  often 
look  at  it.  But  somehow  I  could  not  read  much  to-day.  The  air  was 
bo  delicious  that  I  was  obliged  to  go  out  of  doors  and  feel  it,  anil 
breathe  in  all  I  could  of  it;  aud  toe  fresh  sea,  with  all  its  sparkling*, 
looked  as  if  it  were  waiting  for  something  happy  to  happen."  As 
she  said  this,  Miss  Merton  turned  her  eyes  upon  her.  saying  no- 
thing ;  only— she  could  not  tell  why — she  felt  her  own  eyes  begin 
to  moisten  ;  and  it  seemed  to  her  all  of  a  sudden  as  if  she  under- 
stood our  friend.  Miss  Merton  made  a  slight  movement  towards 
her,  and  she  towards  Miss  Merton.  Miss  Merton  held  out  her 
hand  to  her,  and  she  took  it  with  a  grateful  pressure.  Then  in  a 
moment  Miss  Morton's  arm  was  round  her  waist.     For  a  moment 

she  looked  at  Miss  Merton  timidly  and  enquiringly,  and  then ' 

'  Stop ! '  suddenly  exclaimed  Mr.  Saunders. 
A  quick  blush  shot  over  Allen's  face.     He  stopped  id 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  a  general  silence,  disturbed  only 
by  Mr.  Sinclair's  saying  in  a  whisper  to  Leslie, 

'  I  think  Lord  Allen's  sayings  remind  one  a  little  of  sisters' 
kisses,  "  insipid  tilings,  like  sandwiches  of  veal."  Do  you  recollect 
that  verse  of  Hood's  ? ' 

Everyone  was  waiting  in  wonder  to  learn  the  reason  of  Mr. 
Saunders's  unceremonious  interruption.  Mr.  Saunders  was,  how- 
ever, apparently  too  excited  to  proceed  directly  ;  and  Lady  Ambrus*.-, 
a  little  unfairly,  hastened  to  take  advantage  of  a  silence  that  li»d 
not  been  secured  for  her. 

'  Look  here,  Mr.  Laurence,'  she  exclaimed  ;>'  there  is  one  thing 
I  have  been  wanting  to  say  all  along.  No  doubt  you  will  think 
me  very  stupid  ;  hut  still  I  can't  help  fancying  there  is  something 
in  it,  It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  is— all  this  Utopia,  I  mean- 
that  it  is  just  a  little — (it's  very  delightful,  you  know;  I'm  not 

denying  that,  remember)  but  it's ' 

'  Well,  Lady  Ambrose  ? ' 

'  Well,  just  a  little  bit  blue.  It  is  all  too  bookish,  if  you 
understand  what  I  mean.  Don t  you  know  when  anyone  oa 
Bee  you  in  London,  and  will  talk  of  nothing  but  books,  one  always 
fancies  it  is  because  he  isn't — it's  very  uncharitable  to  say  so,  Utf 
still  it's  true — because  he  isn't  very  much  in  society,  and  doesn't 
know  many  people  to  talk  about  ? ' 

( I  always  think  it  such  a  blessing,'  said  Lord  Allen,  *  to  find 
anyone  who  will  talk  about  books,  and  will  not  l>e  perpetually 
boring  one  with  vulgar  gossip  and  scandal.' 

'  Oh,  so  do  I,'  said  Lady  Ambrose  eagerly, '  but  that  was  not 
what  I  meant  exactly.     1  mean  that  I  like  men  to  ride,  and  si 
and  do  what  is  manly,  and  take  part  in  what  is  going  on  in  thaw 


id  shoot, 
eworld; 
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and  you  know,  when  one  meets  them,  I  like  them  to  be  able  to 
talk  about  what  people  du  ;  not  only  about  what  they  think,  or  write, 
or  discover — unless  it  is  something  very  interesting.  Philosophers 
and  men  of  science  are  all  very  well  of  course,  and  no  one  cau  admire 
or  respect  them  more  than  I  do — not  that  I  know  any  of  them,  by 
the  way,  unless  you  call  poor  old  Lord  Dash  one ;  and  I'm  sure 
Mr.  Laurence  will  agree  with  me  that  he's  not  very  brilliant  com- 
pany, although  he  is  an  old  dear,  with  his  funny' frilled  shirts  and 
his  enamelled  snuff-box.  But  still  — '  Lady  Ambrose  here 
suddenly  recollected  the  presence  of  Mr.  Stockton — '  I  only  mean 
that  I  dislike  stupid  clever  people.  Mr.  Stockton  and  I,  I  believe, 
are  very  good  friends ;  and  who  can  be  cleverer  than  he  ? ' 

Mr.  Stockton,  who  till  that  moment  had  not  heard  a  won!  Lady 
Ambrose  had  been  saying,  having  been  busily  engaged  in  showing 
Lady  Violet  Gresham  a  wood-louse  through  a  pocket  microscope, 
at  this  last  sentence  looked  up  in  a  little  flutter  of  interrogatory 
surprise,  and  made  Lady  Ambrose  a  slight  bow. 

'  But  now  about  this  bookishness,'  went  on  Lady  Ambrose, 
having  somewhat  confused  herself,  and  laughing  at  her  confusion, 
'you  know  what  I  mean,  Mr.  Laurence,  I'm  sure  you  do.  No 
one  can  delight  in  a  book  more  than  I ;  but  still — it  is  possible 
to  be  too  literary,  isn't  it,  as  well  as  too  anything  else  ? ' 

'  Perfectly  true,  Lady  Ambrose,*  said  Mr.  Luke — Lady 
Ambrose  was  delighted—'  people  continually  are  too  literary — to 
my  cost  I  know  it ;  and  that  is  because  the  world  at  large — what 
is  called  the  reading  world  even  more  than  the  non-reading  world- 
are  helplessly  at  sea  as  to  what  books  are,  and  what  they  really  do 
for  ub.  In  other  words,  if  you  will  forgive  my  harping  as  I  do 
upon  a  single  expression,  they  lack  culture.  And  now,'  said  Mr. 
Luke, '  will  you  let  me  give  you  all  a  little  bit  of  advice  ?  Here 
you  have  Mr.  Rose's  city  (in  which  carte  blanche  is  given  you  for 
all  kinds  of  beauty  and  delighti'iilncss)  wailing  to  be  peopled  by 
society,  I  mean  human  life  in  its  most  perfect  form,  as  we — the 
1 1  Hire  thoughtful  and  gifted  among  us — are  all  more  or  less  vaguely 
dreaming  it  might  be.  Now,  if  you  really  want  to  see  what  these 
dreams  are — if  you  want  to  make  their  details  really  clear  and  in- 
structive, begin  first  with  examining,  as  carefully  as  may  be,  the 
highest  culture  of  this  present  age  of  ours;  for  culture  in  its 
widest  and  truest  sense  is  the  bud,  as  it  were,  in  which  the  flowers 
of  our  future  lie  enfolded  for  us.  Let  us  see  what  are  the  ideas, 
the  emotions,  the  conduct,  that  the  most  cultivated  amongst  us 
most  admire  and  approve  of,  and  we  shall  thus  see  what  sort  of 
new  Republic  it  is  that  we  are  reaching  out  towards.' 

Mr.  Luke's  proposal  was  received  with  general  satisfaction. 
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6  Admirably  said  ! '  murmured  Mr.  Rose ;  '  the  bud  in  which 
the  flowers  of  our  future  lie  enfolded  for  us ! ' 

'  Come/  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  this  is  just  what  I  like.  Let  us 
all  talk  about  culture.' 

6  Very  well,'  cried  Mr.  Saunders,  who  had  been  several  times 
trying  in  vain  to  find  a  hearing, '  what  I  wished  to  say  just  now 
when  I  called  out  "  Stop ! "  I  will  draw  your  attention  to  by  and 
bye — when  you  are  tired,'  he  added,  lying  down  as  if  he  were  going 
to  sleep, '  of  discussing  culture,  whatever  that  may  be.* 

4  Yes,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  whatever  that  may  be.  Had  not 
we  better,  Mr.  Luke,  be  quite  clear  first  what  we  mean  by  culture, 
before  we  begin  to  talk  about  it  ?  You  know,  I  think,  it's  alwayB 
so  much  better  to  be  accurate  if  one  can,  in  one's  use  of  language.' 

'  Well,'  said  Mr.  Luke,  with  an  august  wave  of  his  hand, '  let 
Mr.  Laurence  tell  us  all  what  culture  is.  No  one  can  do  so  better 
than  he.  I,  Lady  Ambrose,  have  perhaps  grown  something  too 
much  of  a  specialist  to  be  able  to  put  these  things  in  a  suffi- 
ciently popular  way.' 

Laurence,  with  some  diffidence,  assented,  and  there  was  a 
general  rustling  on  all  sides  of  the  party  settling  themselves  more 
luxuriously  on  the  soft  grass. 

4  And  now,  Mr.  Laurence,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  begin  at  the 
beginning,  please,  and  don't  do  as  Lord  Kennington  did  at  the 
Eton  and  Harrow  match  the  other  day — go  talking  to  me  about 
"  overs,"  and  "  long-stops,"  and  what  not,  before  I  even  knew  the 
difference  between  "  out "  and  "  in." ' 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Chapter  XIII. 

THE  BOTHERNE  LETTEB-BAG. 

'  Ebnestixe,'  said  Mrs.  Blair  to  that  talented  damsel,  during  the 
course  of  the  same  day  that  Colonel  Fleming  had  so  suddenly  left 
Sotberne  Court, — '  Ernestine,  you  are  looking  very  pale.' 

'  Thank  you,  madame,  my  health  is  quite  good.' 

'  That  makes  no  difference,'  persisted  her  mistress.  '  You  are 
looking  very  pale,  and  I  am  not  at  all  easy  about  you.' 

Here  Mademoiselle  Ernestine's  gifted  nature  asserted  itself, 
and  she  perceived  that  it  was  her  duty  to  be  pale  and  ailing. 

'  Oui,  madame,  perhaps  I  am  a  little  souffrante ;  I  have  had 
some  aches  in  my  head.' 

'  Exactly  so,  Ernestine ;  and  it  is  plain  that  you  do  not  get 
enough  fresh  air ;  you  want  exercise,  my  good  girl — a  walk  every 
day.' 

'Madame  is  very  kind — but  I  have  not  much  time  for  a 
promenade.' 

'  Not  during  the  day,  perhaps ;  and  that  brings  me  to  what  I 
wish  to  say :  I  should  like  you  to  take  a  good  brisk  walk  in  the 
morning  before  you  call  me.' 

'  Madame ! '  exclaimed  poor  Ernestine,  with  rather  a  blank 
face  at  the  prospect  of  an  earlier  rise  from  her  much-loved  bed. 

'  Don't  interrupt  me  ;  it  is  dull  I  know  for  you  to  walk  out 
so  early  without  any  companion  or  Jany  object,  but  you  might  go 
along  the  high  road ;  it  is  always  dry  that  way ;  and  then  when 
you  meet  the  postman  you  can  come  back,  and  if  you  like  to 
take  the  bag  from  him,  and  bring  it  to  me,  to  take  my  letters 
out,  it  will  give  you  some  little  interest  to  go  out  for — and, 
Ernestine,  you  are  a  good  girl,  and  I  am  very  pleased  with 
you.  Look  here !  I  have  put  out  that  black  silk  mantle  of  mine 
for  you ;  it  will  make  you  a  nice  jacket,  and  there  is  a  bit  of  real 
lace  on  it,  which' I  will  give  you  too.' 


'  How  very  amiable   you  are  towards  me,  madame ! ' 
the  delighted  maiden,  as  she  took  up  the  silk  mantle. 

'  I  am  quite  sure  that  an  early  walk  will  do  you  all  the  g 
in  the  world  ;  there  is  nothing  like  the  morning  air.' 

'  Thank  you,  madame  ;  and  shall  I  begin  to-morrow  ? ' 

'  Certainly,  I  should  like  to  see  some  roses  in  your  cheeks  a 
soon  as  possible.  Here,  put  some  scent  on  this  handkerchief,  and 
give  me  my  gold  eyeglass — that  is  all  I  want  just  at  present; 
you  may  go  now.' 

Ernestine  fully  comprehended  what  was  required  of  her.  She 
carried  off  the  silk  mantle,  which  was  almost  new,  and  a  very 
handsome  present  to  give  to  a  maid,  and  prepared  herself  honestly 
to  fulfil  her  part  of  the  bargain. 

She  understood  that  Mrs.  Blair  wished  to  have  the  first  sight 
of  the  letter-hag ;  and  she  probably  guessed  that  it  was  her  object 
to  find  out  whether  Miss  Blair  received  any  letters  from  the  de- 
parted Colonel  Fleming. 

Further  than  that,  to  do  her  justice,  Ernestine's  suspicions 
did  not  go. 

It  was  the  custom  at  Sot  heme  for  the  letters  to  be  left  at  the 
lodge-gate  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  the  walking 
postman,  whence  they  were  daily  fetched  by  James  the  footman. 
Higgs  the  butler  was  supposed  to  keep  the  key ;  and  when  the 
letter-bag  arrived,  it  was  his  duty  to  open  it,  and  distribute  the 
servants'  letters  to  them,  and  then  to  lay  the  rest  on  the  dining- 
room  sideboard,  save  only  Mrs,  Blair's,  which  Ernestine  alwayi 
carried  off  to  her  mistress's  room. 

But  Higgs,  like  many  other  good  servants  who  have  been  long 
in  their  masters'  confidence,  was  rather  spoilt  and  lazy  ;  be  wa» 
fond  of  shirking  as  many  of  his  lesser  duties  as  he  found  he  cotdd, 
without  detriment  to  his  own  dignity  or  his  mistress's  interests, 
hand  over  to  the  rather  meek-spirited  footman.  Amongst  other 
little  duties,  that  of  opening  the  post-bag,  and  distributing 
its  contents,  had  of  late  years  been  completely  entrusted  to 
James. 

The  bag  arrived  just  when  Mr.  Higgs  was  most  comfortably 
enjoying  his  breakfast  and  his  morning  talk  with  Mrs.  Pearse  in 
the  housekeeper's  room.  Higgs  was  fat,  and  Higgs  was  also 
getting  old  and  lazy:  it  was  therefore  considerably  i-anit-r,  simpler, 
and  less  troublesome  to  himself  in  every  way  to  give  up  the  key 
to  James;  and,  as  he  fetched  the  bag  from  the  lodge,  to  let  him 
also  open  it  and  distribute  the  letters. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  duty  which  James  hated  and  detested 
above  all  other  duties,  it  was  that  of  fetching  the  poet-bag  from 
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the  lodge.  Every  morning,  wet  or  dry,  fine  or  foul,  he  had  to 
trudge  out  after  '  them  dratted  letters,'  as  he  elegantly  expressed 
it ;  and  as  his  own  correspondence  was  of  an  exceedingly  limited 
and  most  unexciting  nature,  being  chiefly  composed  of  hills  for 
tobacco  and  beer  from  the  village  public-house,  and  petitions  for 
money  from  a  drunken  old  mother  whom  filial  duty  commanded 
him  to  support,  he  was  not  very  much  interested  in  its  contents. 

These  sentiments,  being  freely  spoken  and  concisely  expressed 
pretty  frequently  before  ;his  fellow-servants,  were  well  known  to 
Mrs,  Blair's  French  maid. 

She  also  knew — for  trust  a  woman,  above  all  a  Frenchwoman, 
to  rKflOOVftt  such  matters — that  James  was  consumed  with  an  ab- 
sorbing passion  for  herself.  Acting  upon  the  kuowledge  of  these 
two  facts,  Ernestine  set  to  work  to  make  an  unconscious  instrument 
of  her  admirer, 

'Monsieur  Jams,'  she  said  to  him,  with  her  sweetest  smile, 
'  do  you  not  dislike  very  much  to  fetch  the  bag  with  the  lettres  ? ' 

'  Ay,  that  I  do,  mam'zell,'  answered  her  swain,  earnestly  ;  '  it 
just  takes  me  off  when  everyone  else  is  beginning  their  breakfasts, 
having  to  fetch  them  blessed  letters;  and  if  there's  one  thing  I 
can't  abear,  it's  not  being  able  to  sit  down  comfortable  to  my 
meals.' 

'  Well,  look  at  this,  Ja ms — I  will  fetch  it  for  you  for  a  few 
days.' 

'  You,  mam'zell !  * 

'  But  yes.  I  have  given  a  dress  to  Mrs.  White,  the  woman  at 
the  lodge,  to  make  for  me,  and  I  wish  to  go  and  see  how  she  does 
do  it  every  morning ;  and  if  you  will  give  me  the  key,  I  will  go 
fetch  the  bag  at  the  same  time.* 

'The  key!'  repeated  James,  rather  dubiously;  'well,  I  don't 
know  about  that — I  don't  know  as  I  ought  to  give  you  the  key.' 

'  Oh  yes,  give  me  the  key,  for  I  expect  a  letter  from  a  friend 
in  Paris — what  you  call  a  lovere ;  but  he  is  dying,'  she  added 
quickly,  seeing  that  James  looked  as  firm  as  adamant  at  the  men- 
tion of  a  rival. 

'Ah,  he's  dying!  Are  you  sure  of  that?'  be  said,  with  a  gleam 
on  his  face  at  the  melancholy  news. 

'  But  yes,  he  dies,  and  perhaps  he  leaves  me  some  money.' 
'Ah,  ah  !'  with  a  delighted  grin. 

'  Tes  ;  and  if  he  do,  I  can  perhaps  marry  myself  to  one — whom 
I  love  much  better ; '  and  here  Mademoiselle  Ernestine  glanced  at 
her  admirer  with  a  most  telling  a'illade,  and  then  looked  coyly 
down  at  the  corner  of  her  apron.  *  So  you  see,  Monsieur  Jams,  I 
in  impatience  to  see  the  lettres ;  so  please  give  me  the  ke^.' 
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'  You  mustn't  let  out  to  Higgs,  then,'  saidjthe  enraptured 
man,  clasping  his  beloved's  hands,  *  and  you  must  give 
kiss.' 

'  If  you  give  me  the  key,'  said  Ernestine,  who  had  been 
pared  to  use  bribery  and  corruption. 

The  kiss  was  submitted  to,  and  Ernestine  walked  off  tri 
phantly  with  the  key  in  her  pocket. 

'  Qu'ila  sont  done  b£tes,  ces  hommes !  Moo  Dieu !  qu'ils  sont 
niais  1 '  she  muttered  to  herself  as  she  went  upstairs ;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that,  as  far  as  James  was  concerned,  she  had  some 
cause  for  her  sweeping  condemnation  of  the  male  sex. 

The  following  morning  Ernestine  entered  Mrs.  Blair's  bed- 
room soon  after  eight  o'clock,  triumphantly  bearing  the  letter-bag 
and  the  key.  That  she  had  previously  opened  it  and  carefully 
looked  over  the  contents  herself,  and  then  locked  it  up  again,  was 
of  course  a  proceeding  to  which,  under  the  circumstances,  she  con- 
sidered that  she  had  a  perfect  right,  but  which  she  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  impart  to  her  mistress. 

Mrs.  Blair  eagerly  turned  the  key  and  tumbled  out  all  the 
letters  over  the  bed-clothes, 

But  there  was  nothing  whatever  to  reward  her  curiosity :  bet 
own  letters  were  only  bills,  and  there  were  three  for  Juliet. — one 
from  Mr.  Bruce,  one  from  Georgie  Travers  (an  answer  probably  to 
an  invitation  to  lunch,  which  she  knew  Juliet  to  have  sent  to  her), 
and  the  third  was  either  a  bill  or  a  circular;  there  was  certainly 
nothing  from  Colonel  Fleming.  She  replaced  all  the  letters,  and 
Ernestine  gravely  took  the  bag  from  her  hand,  and  carried  it  down- 
stairs to  James,  who  proceeded  to  distribute  the  contents  as  usual, 
and  who  was  brought  to  acknowledge  that  it  certainly  made  no 
difference  who  fetched  it,  and  that  he  had  much  enjoyed  eating 
his  breakfast  undisturbed.  A  second  and  a  third  morning  Ernes- 
tine, undaunted  by  the  wind  and  the  rain,  sallied  forth  wrapped  in 
her  waterproof  cloak  down  to  the  lodge,  and  still  there  had  been 
nothing  to  reward  her  energy  nor  to  satisfy  her  mistress's  curiosity. 
But  on  the  fourth  day,  when  the  girl  brought  in  the  bag,  she  knew 
perfectly  well,  by  a  previous  inspection,  that  there  was  a  letter  from 
Colonel  Fleming  to  Miss  Blair  inside  it.  Mrs.  Blair  saw  it,  and 
pounced  upon  it  the  instant  she  opened  the  hag;  it  was  impossible 
to  mistake  the  large  bold  handwriting  with  which  she  was  perfectly 
familiar,  even  had  the  crest  and  monogram  on  the  seal  been  want- 
ing to  make  assurance  doubly  sure. 

She  hastily  slipped  the  letter  under  her  pillow,  waiting  till 
Ernestine's  back  was  turned  towards  her  whilst  she  was  pulling  up 
the  blinds  and  arranging  the  window  curtains,  to  do  so ;  then, 
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taking  out  her  own  letters,  she  gave  the  bag  back  into  her  hand, 
and  eent  her  away. 

The  instant  she  was  alone,  Mrs.  Blair  sprang  out  of  bed,  and, 
wrapping  her  dressing-gown  around  her,  carried  her  prize  to  the 
light  of  the  window. 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  broke  the  seal,  unfolded 
the  letter,  and  began  hastily  reading  through  all  poor  Hugh's 
passionate  love-words.  She  had  but  just  finished  it  when  she  heard 
Ernestine  coming  along  the  passage  with  her  hot  water.  She  had 
only  time  to  tear  the  letter  once  across,  and  throw  it  hastily  on  to 
the  fire,  when  the  door  opened.  The  envelope  and  one  torn  half 
fell  on  to  the  blazing  coals,  and  were  rapidly  consumed :  but  the 
other  half,  unseen  by  Mrs.  Blair,  fluttered  aside,  and  slipped  down 
behind  the  coalscuttle,  where  it  remained  between  that  household 
article  and  the  wainscot,  completely  hidden. 

*  I  did  not  ring,'  said  Mrs.  Blair  sharply  to  Ernestine,  for  she 
wa3  angry  at  her  untimely  entrance. 

1  N'est-ce  pas,  madame  ?  Ah,  I  beg  pardon,  I  heard  a  bell :  it 
must  have  been  Mademoiselle  Blair's  bell ;  and  I  thought  it  was 
yours.  Will  you  wait,  madame,  or  shall  I  bring  you  your  bath,  as 
the  hot  water  is  here  ? ' 

Ernestine  was  not  unmindful  of  the  blazing  papers  on  the  fire, 
upon  which  she  kept  one  eye  whilst  she  spoke.  Her  entrance,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  not  in  the  very  least  accidental ;  but  had  been, 
on  the  contrary,  very  carefully  planned  by  her  from  the  moment 
when  she  had  ascertained  that  the  letter  for  which  her  mistress 
was  on  the  look-out  had  arrived. 

She  set  about  her  duties  of  dressing  and  waiting  upon  Mrs. 
Blair  with  alacrity,  and  it  was  whilst  bustling  actively  about  the 
room  that  she  caught  sight  of  a  small  corner  of  white  paper 
sticking  out.  behind  the  coalscuttle. 

When  Mrs.  Blair  had  completed  her  dressing  and  left  the 
room,  Ernestine  flew  to  the  coalscuttle,  and  triumphantly  drew 
forth  the  torn  half-sheet  of  Colonel  Fleming's  letter. 

*  Ah,  mais  e'est  trop  fort ! '  she  muttered,  with  a  sb'ght  com- 
punction for  Juliet.  *  I  would  never  have  imagined  she  would 
have  opened  it  and  then  burnt  it.  Ah,  but  it  is  shameful  to  that 
pauvre  demoiselle !  * 

But,  in  spite  of  her  compunctions,  Ernestine  did  her  best  to 
decipher  the  mutilated  letter,  although,  owing  to  her  imperfect 
education,  and  to  its  fragmentary  condition,  she  was  not  able 
to  make  out  as  much  of  it  as  she  would  have  liked. 

*  I  will  keep  him  I  he  will  be  useful  to  me  some  day,'  she  said 
to  herself,  as  she  carefully  folded  it  up  and  put  it  in.  het  ^w^k^ 


Then  she  carried  it  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  wrapping  it 
in  a  piece  of  silver  paper,  locked  it  up  in  a  little  cedar-wood 
money-box,  side  by  side  with  her  last  quarter's  wages,  a  packet  of 
love-letters,  chiefly  in  French,  a  withered  bunch  of  violets  given 
her  by  Adolphe,  her  first  love,  who  bad  gone  for  a  soldier  and  died 
in  Algeria,  and  a  pair  of  gold  and  pearl  earrings,  her  greatest 
treasures,  which,  being  very  handsome,  and  having  been  pre- 
sented to  her  by  a  French  count,  she  was  afraid  to  wear  openly  in 
the  sterner  moral  atmosphere  of  an  English  family. 

Meanwhile  Juliet  was  waiting  and  watching  clay  after  day  for 
that  very  letter,  of  which  one-half  lay  upstairs  in  that  box  in 
the  French  lady's-maid's  attic  bedroom,  and  the  other  half  was  in 
ashes  in  Mrs.  Blair's  fire-place.  She  was  too  proud  to  show  her 
anxiety  ;  she  would  not  send  for  the  letters  to  her  bedroom,  but 
every  day  she  got  up  a  little  sooner,  and  hurried  downstairs  to 
see  what  the  morning's  post  had  brought  her,  every  day  to  meet 
with  a  fresh  disappointment. 

At  first  she  was  so  full  of  hope,  that  when  his  letter  did  not 
come  she  hardly  made  herself  unhappy :  she  felt  so  sure  he  would 
write  to  her,  so  certain  that  he  would  keep  his  word.  But  when 
day  after  day  passed  aud  brought  her  no  word,  no  sign  from  him,  her 
heart  began  to  be  very  heavy.  She  read  and  re-read  the  little  note  he 
had  written  to  her  before  be  left,  and  tried  to  comfort  herself  afresh 
with  the  assurance  of  that  letter  which  he  had  promised  to  write 
to  her.  It  was  impossible,  she  said  to  herself,  that  he  conld 
break  bis  word  I  But  she  began  to  get  restless  and  impatient; 
Bhe  could  settle  to  nothing:  all  her  ordinary  occupations  and 
duties  became  hateful  to  her ;  she  could  take  no  pleasure  in  any 
of  them.  She  began  to  torment  herself  with  all  sorts  of  horrible 
conjectures.  Could  he  be  ill?  she  wondered;  or,  good  heavens! 
had  there  been  any  railway  accidents  the  last  few  days  in  which  he 
might  have  been  disabled,  or  possibly  worse?  and  a  hundred 
ghastly  fancies  and  imaginations  haunted  her  from  morning  till 
night. 

Every  day  she  longed  ardently  for  the  next  to  come,  and 
■when  the  next  day  dawned,  it  brought  her  still  nothing- 
nothing. 

Everyone  knows  the  miserable  suspense  of  that  watching  and 
waiting  for  news  that  will  not  come,  that  hope  deferred  which 
maketh  the  heart  sick.  Juliet  tried  to  call  pride  to  her  aid  j  bat, 
although  she  said  to  herself,  over  and  over  again,  that  if  he  did  not 
care,  neither  would  she — that  it  was  unworthy  of  her  to  waste  wars 
and  sighs  on  a  man  who  could  care  for  her  so  little  as  t<>  1 
her  so  heartlessly,  that  he  could  not  be  worth  her  love  who  t 
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her  so  cruelly — although  she  said  these  things  to  herself  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day,  she  found  all  such  arguments  singularly  una- 
vailing. 

Pride  is  very  little  help  to  a  woman  who  really  loves. 

And  the  days  slipped  away  silently,  swiftly — uneventful  days  of 
misery — whilst  she  waited  in  vain  for  that  letter  that  was  never  to 
come,  and  for  the  answer  to  which  Hugh  Fleming  up  in  London 
was  eating  hia  heart  out  with  longings  that  were  all  in  vain. 

At  last  there  came  a  day  when  Juliet  and  her  stepmother  sat 
together  in  the  drawing-room — the  girl  with  her  work  in  her  hands 
and  her  thoughts  far  away,  and  the  elder  woman  reading  the 
'  Times ' — and  the  latter  broke  the  long  silence  by  saying  suddenly, 

'  Did  you  not  say  the  "  Sultana "  was  the  name  of  the  ship 
Colonel  Fleming  was  to  go  to  India  in,  Juliet  ? ' 

'  Yea ;  I  think  that  was  the  name  he  mentioned,'  she  answered, 
rather  faintly ;  *  what  about  her  ? ' 

'  Oh,  nothing,'  replied  her  stepmother,  unconcernedly ;  *  only, 
I  see  that  she  has  sailed,  so  I  suppose  he  is  gone.  By  the  way,  did 
he  ever  write  to  you  again  ? ' 

No  answer.  The  room  seemed  to  swim  around  her ;  a  mist 
was  before  her  eyes ;  she  rose  unsteadily,  and  began  mechanically 
folding  up  her  work.  Like  one  in  a  nightmare  she  got  herself  out 
of  the  room,  and  staggered  across  the  hall  towards  the  staircase, 
and  then  one  of  the  housemaids,  passing  along  the  corridor  above, 
heard  a  heavy  sound  as  of  someone  falling,  and  uttered  a  shriek  of 
dismay  at  seeing  her  young  mistress  fall  forward  in  a  dead  swoon 
in  the  hall  below. 

Her  erics  of  alarm  speedily  brought  assistance,  and  Juliet  was 
carried  up  to  her  own  room  and  laid  upon  her  bed,  whilst  a  groom 
was  immediately  sent  off  by  the  frightened  Higga  to  summon  Dr. 
Kamsden  to  the  mistress  of  Sotherne. 

But.  Juliet  was  ill  with  a  disease  which  it  was  beyond  good  Dr. 
Ram  sd  en's  skill  to  prescribe  for. 

"When  she  recovered  her  senses  after  that  short  fainting  fit,  she 
came  back  to  a  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness  compared  to  which 
the  death-like  unconsciousness  of  her  deep  swoon  had  been  a  mer- 
ciful condition. 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  the  girl  was  almost  beside  herself  with 
grief.  She  had  not  known  till  now  how  much,  in  spite  of  every- 
thing, hope  had  buoyed  her  up — how  impossible,  in  the  bottom  of 
her  heart,  she  had  thought,  it  for  Hugh  to  leave  her.  But  now 
that  he  was  indeed  gone  utterly  beyond  recall,  an  absolute  despair 
took  possession  of  her.  She  knew  him  too  well  to  believe  he  would 
come  back ;  he  was  dead  to  her,  she  felt — as  much  dead  as  if  she 
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had  seen  him  in  his  coffin.  la  all  the  world  that  was  before  her, 
there  would  be  no  Hugh  Fleming ;  others  might  fill  her  life  or 
occupy  her  thoughts,  but  never  again  he  who  must  ever,  come  what 
ma;,  be  first  and  dearest  in  her  heart. 

Ah,  that  long  blank  of  years  that  stretches  out  hopeJaady 
greyly,  before  some  of  us — how  shall  we  ever  live  through  them! 
How  long  life  seems  to  those  who  miss  out  of  it  tho  one  face  tkit 
can  make  it  all  too  short ! 

Juliet  Blair  had  none  of  those  qualities  that  go  to  make  an 
heroic  nature  :  she  had  little  reserve  or  self-control ;  hers  was  not  t  lie 
character  that  could  *  suffer  and  be  still;'  she  felt  things  too  in- 
tensely, too  acutely,  for  that  calm  suppression  of  all  outward  emo- 
tion which  is  the  gift  of  colder  natures.  She  spent  hours  locked 
up  in  her  own  room  in  paroxysms  of  tears,  or  sitting  dry -eyed 
staring  into  the  fire  with  a  white,  scared,  miserable  face.  She 
would  see  no  visitors,  and  could  hardly  be  persuaded  to  touch  ;my 
food ;  and,  to  all  enquiries  as  to  what  ailed  her,  she  answered 
wearily, '  I  am  ill ;  let  me  alone — I  am  ill  I ' 

The  sight  of  her  stepmother,  who  had  so  calmly  and  lightly 
told  her  of  Hugh  Fleming's  departure,  became  absolutely  hateful 
to  her.  Sometimes  she  wandered  about  the  house,  or  sat  ailentlv 
for  hours  alone  in  the  library,  in  his  chair;  with  her  fact-  buried 
in  her  hands.  One  day  sitting  thus,  and  leaning  her  elljows  on 
the  writing-table,  half  unconsciously  she  pulled  open  one  of  the 
drawers  in  front  of  her.  Some  things  of  Colonel  Fleming*!  were 
still  left  inside  :  a  few  unimportant  papers,  a  packet  of  i 
stamped  with  his  crest,  a  little  ivory  penholder  she  had  often  seen 
him  use,  and,  right  in  the  front,  an  old  pair  of  dogskin  gloves, 
moulded  and  shaped  to  the  form  of  his  hands  as  if  he  had  just 
pulled  them  off.  Juliet's  fingers  wandered  over  each  and  all  with  a 
loving  touch  !  and  then  she  remembered  how  once  before  tho  had 
found  his  things  lying  about,  in  this  very  room,  when  he  was  away, 
and  how  she  had  smoothed  them  and  put  them  straight  for  him 
with  reverent  hands ;  only,  then  he  had  come  back  to  her — but  now, 
now ! — with  a  wail  of  despair  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  bitter 
tears. 

By-and-by  she  took  out  of  the  drawer  all  the  dear  relics  of 
her  lover — the  gloves,  the  penholder,  the  envelopes  and  papers — 
and  carried  them  upstairs  to  her  own  room,  and  there,  shower- 
ing passionate  kisses  on  each  insensate  object  that  had  been  hi*, 
she  locked  them  up  in  her  dressing-case,  by  the  aide  of  that 
short  farewell  note  which  was  all  of  his  that  she  could  call  her 

And   they  were   a  comfort  to  her.     Hitherto  she   had   pos- 
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sessed  nothing  that  had  belonged  to  Hugh  Fleming,  nor  had 
she  one  single  thing  that  he  had  given  to  her  ;  and  Juliet  prized 
these  things  that  she  had  found  as  her  greatest  treasures ;  for 
most  women  are  insanely  foolish  over  such  relics  of  those  they 
love. 

A3  the  days  passed  away  Juliet  Blair  gradually  recovered  her 
self-possession;  as  the  sorrow  sank  deeper  and  deeper  into  her 
heart,  so  it  left  her  outwardly  calmer.  She  wept  no  more;  it 
would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  fountain  of  her  tears  had  run  itself 
dry. 

By  degrees  she  resumed  her  ordinary  occupations;  she  rode 
and  drove  out,  and  paid  visits  as  she  had  heen  accustomed  to  do ; 
and  Mrs.  Klair,  who  had  watched  her  misery  with  a  good  many 
pangs  of  conscience,  and  some  uneasiness  as  to  the  result,  hreatbed 
freely  again,  and  congratulated  herself  upon  having  done  quite 
the  wisest  and  best  thing  for  her  step-daughter's  welfare. 

4  She  has  quite  got  over  it — very  soon  she  will  have  forgotten 
his  existence ! '  she  said  to  herself. 

But  there  was  a  change  in  Juliet  which  no  one  around  her 
noticed,  because  none  of  those  by  whom  she  was  surrounded  loved 
her  well  enough  to  detect  it. 

She  was  altered.  The  old  brightness,  the  old  impatience 
■were  almost  gone ;  her  cheek  was  a  shade  paler,  her  sweet  lips 
had  a  sadder  droop  :  her  step  had  lost  something  of  its  lightness, 
her  eyes  something  of  their  fire  ;  and  to  the  end  of  her  life  these 
things  never  wholly  came  back  to  Juliet  Blair. 

But  Mrs.  Blair  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  In  her  suffering,  as 
in  her  joy,  the  girl  was  alone — utterly  alone. 

Ernestine  had  discontinued  her  morning  walks.  Two  days 
after  the  arrival  and  subsequent  destruction  of  Colonel  Fleming's 
letter,  Mrs.  Blair  remarked  to  her  maid  that  she  looked  so  much 
better  that  there  was  no  longer  the  necessity  for  that  daily  exercise 
which  she  had  prescribed  for  her. 

So  Ernestine  gave  hack  the  key  of  the  letter-bag  to  James. 

1  Here,  Monsieur  Jams,  is  your  key,'  she  said,  shaking  her 
head  mournfully ;  '  fie  is  dead  /'  in  allusion  to  the  French  lover. 

'  Dead,  is  he  ? '  cried  James  eagerly  ;  '  and  the  money — have 
you  heard?' 

'Alas!'  said  Ernestine, '  it  is  no  use,  my  friend;  the  perfi- 
dious one  has  left  it  all  to  his  cousin  Annette.' 
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Chapter  XIV. 

WHAT  THE  BROWN  HARE  DID. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Colonel  Fleming  on  his  return 
voyage  to  India,  a  hard  frost  set  in  which  stopped  the  hunting 
for  a  fortnight. 

During  this  fortnight  Squire  Travers  was  intensely  miserable ; 
he  spent  his  days  in  alternately  tapping  the  barometer,  and 
going  out  to  look  at  the  weathercock. 

i  I  think  it's  half  a  point  to  the  west  of  north,  Georgie,'  he 
would  say  excitedly,  coming  in  from  these  excursions  of  inspec- 
tion; 'just  you  come  out  and  see.'  And  Georgie  would  obedi- 
ently throw  a  shawl  over  her  head,  and  run  out  into  the  keen, 
frosty  air  to  stare  up  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

'  Well ' — doubtfully — '  hardly,  papa ;  and  I  am  afraid  the 
smoke  is  very  due  north,  and  that  is  the  safest  guide.' 

4  Not  at  all ;  the  chimneys  all  want  sweeping ;  that  sends  the 
smoke  all  ways  at  once.  I  stick  to  the  weathercock — but  you're 
right ;  there  isn't  much  sign  of  its  changing  yet.' 

And  then  the  Squire  would  stroll  disconsolately  round  to  the 
stable,  and  go  into  every  stall,  and  mutter  grievous  things  below 
his  breath  as  he  gazed  sorrowfully  at  each  sleek-coated  animal — 
dire  words  relative  to  the  process  of  4  eating  their  heads  off,' — 
that  strange  and  mysterious  feat  which  horses  are  supposed  to 
accomplish  in  frosty  weather. 

4  D'ye  see  any  signs  of  its  giving  ?  '  he  would  ask  a  dozen  times 
of  Davis,  the  stud  groom,  who  followed  him  about  from  stall  to 
stall,  taking  off  the  clothing  from  each  idle  hunter's  back. 

Davis,  who  was  of  a  sanguine  disposition,  would  remove  the 
everlasting  straw  from  his  mouth,  and  answer  cheerfully  : 

4  Oh,  bless  you,  yes,  Squire  ;  it  can't  last  much  longer.  We 
shall  have  rain  before  night,  most  likely.'  And  though  these 
enlivening  prophecies  had  not  as  yet  been  fulfilled,  the  Squire 
pinned  his  faith  to  Davis,  and  derived  much  consolation  from  his 
hopeful  assurances. 

Georgie  regretted  the  frost  as  well  as  her  father,  but  not  so 
keenly  as  she  would  once  have  done.  A  good  deal  of  the  pleasure 
had  gone  out  of  the  girl's  life  since  Mr.  Travers  had  so  sternly 
banished  Wattie  Ellison  from  her  side.  She  never  thought  of 
rebelling  against  his  decision ;  in  the  long  run  she  felt  sure  he 
was  right.     But  sometimes  she  found  it  hard^to  bear.     Her  letters 
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from  Cis  were  a  great  comfort  to  her ;  from  them  she  learnt  that 
her  lover  was  well,  and  that  he  thought  of  her,  and  that  he  was,  as 
Cis  said,  *  working  hard ; '  and  she,  too,  had  her  dreams  of  the 
fortune  which  his  genius,  in  which  she  had  unbounded  faith, 
might  some  day  achieve  for  her  sake.  Buoyed  up  by  thSse  hopes, 
she  tried  to  bear  her  life  cheerfully  and  patiently,  and  to  be  the 
same  bright  sympathising  companion  to  her  father  as  she  used  to 
be ;  bnt  it  had  become  an  effort  to  her,  and  the  Squire  was  dimly 
conscious  of  it.  It  made  him  irritable,  and  often  sharp  to  her  ; 
her  patient  little  face,  with  its  somewhat  sad  smile,  was  a  per- 
petual reproach  to  him.  He  knew  at  the  bottom  of  his  heart 
that  he  had  not  behaved  quite  fairly  or  rightly  to  his  favourite 
child ;  he  did  not  want  to  be  reminded  of  it.  He  wanted  every- 
thing to  be  as  it  was  before  that  unwelcome  episode  about  Wattie 
had  taken  place ;  and  yet,  somehow,  everything  was  different,  and 
the  Squire  did  not  like  it. 

He  had  numberless  little  ways  of  trying  to  make  up  to  her  for 
his  one  great  injustice.  He  took  to  making  her  endless  presents : 
first,  there  was  the  saddle ;  then  a  new  hunting  crop  ;  then  a  set 
of  gold  horse-shoe  studs ;  then  a  number  of  books  he  had  heard 
her  say  she  liked — almost  every  day  something  came  down  from 
town  for  Georgie :  and  she  was  very  grateful  to  him.  She  smiled, 
and  kissed  him,  and  tried  to  look  as  pleased  as  he  expected  her  to 
be  ;  but  all  the  while  she  saw  through  it  all  perfectly. 

*  Poor  papa  I '  she  would  say  to  herself,  with  a  sigh,  as  she 
carried  away  his  latest  present ;  '  poor  papa !  he  wants  to  make  it 
up  to  me.' 

Georgie's  hunting  was,  as  ever,  her  greatest  resource.  It  took 
her  out  of  herself;  and  the  active  exercise  was  good  for  her,  and 
prevented  her  from  moping ;  so  that  when  it  was  stopped  per- 
force by  the  frost,  she  was  nearly  as  anxious  for  a  thaw  as  her 
father. 

'  It's  a  good  thing  the  brown  mare  has  laid  up  just  now  ;  she 
couldn't  have  chosen  a  better  time,'  said  the  Squire,  cheerily,  in 
family  conclave  one  evening,  trying  to  derive  comfort  from  the 
smallest  causes  under  the  untoward  state  of  the  weather. 

The  brown  mare,  after  she  had  been  ridden  for  the  first  time, 
had  caught  a  bad  cold,  which  had  prevented  Georgie  from  using 
her  since,  for  which  she  was  not  altogether  sorry.  Georgie  was 
suspicious  of  the  brown  mare — there  was  not,  when  she  was  on  her 
back,  that  complete  understanding  between  the  horse  and  his  rider 
which  it  is  thought  should  exist  between  the  two  to  constitute  a 
perfect  mount. 

If  Georgie  wanted  to  go  one  way,  the  brown  mare  had  a. 
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habit  of  wanting  to  go  the  other,  and  an  unseemly  struggle  would 
ensue.  True  she  was  good-looking  and  fast,  and  withal  an  undeni- 
able fencer ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  these  good  qualities,  Georgie  did 
not  like  her — she  could  not  forget  that  Wattie  Ellison  had  warned 
her  against  her. 

When,  therefore,  the  Squire  congratulated  himself  upon  the 
mare's  being  laid  up  during  the  frost  in  preference  to  any  other 
time,  Georgie  answered  that  she  was  sorry  she  didn't  go  dead  lame 
altogether. 

4 1  can't  imagine  why  you  dislike  her  so,'  said  her  father 
testily.  4  She's  a  very  nice  mare.  What's  wrong  with  her,  I'd  like 
to  know  ? ' 

4  Well,  papa,  I  was  told  she  had  a  bad  character,'  answered 
Georgie,  looking  down. 

*  Who  told  you  ? '  and  then  his  daughter  turned  very  red,  and 
was  silent ;  and  the  Squire  knew  perfectly  well  who  it  was  that 
had  told  her.  The  discovery  did  not  tend  to  improve  the  old 
man's  temper. 

4 1  will  thank  you  not  to  go  listening  to  tales  against  your 
father's  horses  from  every  ignorant  young  upstart  who  thinks  he 
can  give  an  opinion  on  what  he  knows  nothing  about,'  he  said 
angrily,  and  bounced  out  of  the  room,  with  a  slam  of  the  door 
behind  him  that  made  his  wife  jump  and  utter  a  little  sqtieal  like 
a  shot  rabbit,  at  which  Flora  laughed  aloud  behind  her  book  of 
fairy  tales. 

4  Your  father  is  so  rough,'  said  Mrs.  Travers  to  her  assembled 
daughters. 

Mary  sympathisingly  agreed  with  her  mother,  as  she  made  a 
point  of  doing  on  every  occasion,  having  no  independent  will  or 
opinion  of  her  own,  and  Georgie  looked  miserably  into  the  fire,  and 
said  nothing. 

All  the  world  was  out  of  joint  with  poor  Georgie  just  now; 
there  was  no  comfort  for  her  anywhere.  Everything  was  going 
wrong,  with  her  parents,  with  Cis,  and  with  herself — they  were  all 
at  odds  together,  and  there  wasn't  even  the  hunting  to  fall  back 
upon,  she  reflected  dismally  ! 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Travers  and  Mary  went  away  together 
for  a  visit  to  an  uncle  in  Devonshire,  and  the  Squire  was  left  with 
Georgie  and  the  two  little  girls. 

The  weather  was  still  frosty,  and  the  old  man  still  grumbled; 
but  things  were  rather  better  between  the  father  and  daughter ;  the 
smaller-sized  party,  and  the  absence  of  the  mother,  who  was 
always  a  firebrand  in  the  family  and  never  a  peacemaker,  made 
the  home  circle  brighter  and  happier.      During  the  last  three 
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days  of  that  long  frost  Georgie  was  almost  the  gay  light-hearted 
Georgie  of  old  days ;  afterwards,  when  what  was  to  come 
was  all  over,  it  comforted  the  Squire  to  think  that  it  had  been 
so. 

It  was  during  these  three  days  that  Georgie  told  her  father 
that  she  thought  Juliet  Blair  was  beginning  fa>  regret  having  sent 
Cis  away. 

*  No  I  do  you  really  think  so  ? '  he  said,  quite  eagerly  ;  for  this 
was  a  scheme  very  near  to  his  heart. 

4 1  do  indeed,  papa ;  for  I  never  saw  anyone  so  altered 
as  Juliet  is — she  looks  so  ill  and  out  of  spirits ;  and  the  other 
day,  when  I  was  lunching  with  her,  she  hardly  spoke  and  ate 
nothing.     She  is  evidently  very  far  from  happy.' 

It  was  strange  that  Georgie  never  once  connected  the  sudden 
departure  of  Colonel  Fleming  with  Juliet's  altered  looks  and  spirits. 
But  the  Travers  family  had  so  long  considered  Cis  as  her  lover  that 
it  did  not  readily  occur  to  any  of  them  that  he  might  possibly  have 
a  rival. 

4  Well,  that  would  be  good  news,  indfeed,'  said  the  Squire. 
€  Shall  I  write  to  him  to  come  home  ? ' 

4  Well,  no — not  yet.  If  she  is  coming  round  to  him,  it  will  be 
because  she  misses  him ;  and  his  absence  is  doing  him  more  good 
than  his  being  here  could  do ; — she  asked  after  him,  and  seemed 
pleased  to  hear  about  him.' 

4  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  She's  a  nice  girl ;  it  would 
be  a  great  comfort  to  me  if  Cis  married  her.  She  would  improve 
him  wonderfully ;  perhaps,  too,  she  might  make  him  keep  on  the 
hounds  when  I  am  gone — she  could  do  it,  if  anyone  could,'  added 
the  old  man,  with  a  half  sigh. 

4  We  won't  think  of  that  yet,  papa  dear,'  said  Georgie,  coming 
round  behind  him,  and  kissing  the  top  of  his  bald  head  fondly  as 
she  used  to  do  in  old  days.  4 1  hope  you  will  keep  them  yourself 
for  many  a  long  year.' 

The  Squire  pressed  his  daughter's  hand  for  a  minute,  and 
then  dropped  it  hurriedly,  as  if  ashamed  of  his  unwonted 
tenderness. 

Like  most  male  Britons  past  middle  life,  he  was  not  prone  to 
give  way  to  emotion ;  the  only  exhibition  of  feeling  he  indulged  in 
wag  that  of  anger.  As  for  love  and  sympathy  and  religion  and  so 
forth,  the  Squire  would  have  said  that  they  formed  a  part,  no  doubt, 
of  every  Christian's  nature ;  but  he  considered  it  unmanly,  un- 
English,  and  almost  indecorous  to  speak  of  such  things,  or  to  give 
any  outward  signs  of  their  existence. 

So  when  his  darling  child,  with  a  little  effusion  of  w^ei&N&X* 
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affection,  made  her  little  loving  speech  and  kissed  him,  be  jut 
pressed  her  hand  for  an  instant,  and  then  hastened  to  change  the 
subject  to  safer  grounds. 

6  Ahem  !  yes,  my  dear,'  he  coughed  nervously ;  4  that  puppy 
is  growing  very  leggy  ;  that  wasn't  half  such  a  good  litter  as  the 
last  that  Jenny  had — nothing  like.' 

Georgie  dragged  up  the  puppy  on  to  her  lap  by  the  scruff  of 
his  neck,  with  all  his  big  weak-looking  paws  hanging  feebly  out 
in  front  of  him,  and  a  general  depressed  appearance,  as  if  he  ex- 
pected shortly  to  be  beaten,  whilst  his  chances  of  beauty  and  use- 
fulness were  discussed. 

And  old  Chanticleer,  half  jealous,  half  confiding,  rested  his 
grey  nose  and  one  heavy  paw  on  his  young  mistress's  knee,  and 
blinked  up  lovingly  at  her  with  his  one  solemn  brown  eye. 

Altogether  it  was  an  evening  like  old  times  that  the  two  spent 
together  in  the  dingy,  cosy,  little  smoking  den. 

The  next  morning  the  wind  had  gone  round  to  the  south-west, 
and  the  frost  was  giving  in  every  direction. 

c  Hurrah  I '  shouted  the  Squire,  as  he  bounced  into  the  break- 
fast-room, with  the  energy  of  a  schoolboy.  c  Hurrah !  we  shall 
hunt  to-morrow  if  this  goes  on  I 

'  Hurrah ! '  echoed  Flora,  who  always  made  a  noise  at  the 
smallest  pretext  for  doing  so,  jumping  round  the  room,  and  clap- 
ping her  hands,  till  her  father  started  off  and  chased  her  round  the 
table. 

And  what  a  commotion  there  was  all  day! — the  grooms 
and  the  whips  rushing  into  the  house  for  orders ;  the  Squire 
giving  contradictory  directions  every  hour  according  to  the  aspect 
of  the  sky ;  messages  going  up  to  the  kennels,  messages  to  the 
stables,  and  post-cards  to  be  written  to  every  member  of  the  hunt 
in  the  county. 

Georgie  had  her  hands  pretty  full. 

About  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  a  steady  rain  came  on, 
which  satisfactorily  settled  the  question  of  the  departure  of  the 
frost. 

4 1  have  told  Davis  to  bring  the  mare  round  for  you  in  the 
morning/  said  the  Squire  to  his  daughter,  coming  in  dripping  wet 
from  his  last  stable  excursion,  and  taking  off  his  shining  macintosh 
in  the  hall — c  she  is  all  right  again  now,  and  it  would  do  her  good 
to  be  out.' 

4  She  will  be  very  fresh,'  said  Georgie  dubiously.  '  I  would 
rather  ride  the  chestnut.' 

4  What  does  being  fresh  matter  ?  I  have  settled  for  you  to 
ride  her — don't  let  me  hear  any  more  nonsense  about  it.     Have 
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you  written  all  those  post-cards  ?  Well,  then,  I  want  a  stitch  put 
into  that  thick  white  scarf;  it  works  up  at  the  back.  Go  and 
fetch  it,  there's  a  good  girl,  and  I  will  show  you  what  it  wants.' 

And  Georgie  obeyed  in  silence. 

The  morning  broke  calm  and  mild  and  grey.  Georgie  sprang 
from  her  bed,  and  peeped  out  from  behind  her  window-blind  at  a 
green  wet  world,  patches  of  water  lying  in  the  grassy  hollows,  and 
drops  of  moisture  clinging  on  to  every  leafless  branch  in  the 
garden.     No  frost,  at  all  events. 

When  she  was  nearly  dressed,  she  drew  aside  the  curtains, 
threw  up  the  sash,  and  leant  out  of  the  window. 

There  was  a  sort  of  grey  distinctness  over  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

The  hills  on  the  further  side  of  the  valley  looked  near  and 
green ;  every  tree  upon  them  stood  out r  clearly  against  the  sky ; 
the  leafless  woods  were  purple  blue ;  not  a  breath  was  stirring — 
not  a  sound  was  heard ;  only  the  chirrup  of  a  robin,  hopping 
about  on  the  garden  path  beneath  the  window,  and  the  distant 
tinkle  of  a  sheep  bell  from  the  penned-up  flock  in  the  field 
below. 

There  was  something  depressing,  almost  solemn,  in  the  leaden 
sky  and  chill  green  earth. 

A  heap  of  fresh-turned  mould  lay  in  the  flower-bed  beneath. 
The  gardeners  had  been  uprooting  an  evergreen  killed  by  the 
frost ;  the  brown  earth  lay  wet  and  heavy  by  the  side  of  the 
gaping  trench,  and  the  robin,  lured  there  probably  by  hopes  of 
fresh  worms  turned  up  with  the  soil,  hopped  lustily  down 
into  the  dark-looking  hole. 

Georgie  watched  the  bird  idly,  and  then,  with  a  little  shudder, 
the  thought  flashed  across  her — 

4  How  horrible  it  must  be  to  be  buried !  how  wet  and  cold  the 
earth  looks  ! ' 

And  she  turned  hastily  from  the  window. 

'  A  letter  for  you,  miss,'  said  the  little  housemaid  who  waited 
upon  her,  standing  behind  her  as  she  turned  round. 

Georgie  flushed  crimson,  for  the  letter  was  in  Wattie  Ellison's 
handwriting. 

She  tore  open  the  envelope  nervously,  and  read — 

My  dearest  Georgie, — You  know  very  well  that  no  ordinary  cause  would 
make  me  risk  your  father's  displeasure,  by  writing  to  you  against  his  orders ; 
bat  what  I  have  to  say  concerns  him  as  well  as  yourself,  and  if  you  see  fit  you 
will  no  doubt  show  him  this  letter.  It  is  about  your  brown  mare.  I  have 
just  seen  a  man  who  knew  all  about  her  down  in  Warwickshire.  He  says  she 
Is  a  runaway,  and  not  safe  for  any  lady  to  ride.    She  killed  the  man  who  last 
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had  her,  by  bolting  with  him  into  a  wood,  where  his  head  was  smashed  against 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  that  is  why  your  father  got  her  so  cheap.  Do  tall 
him  this,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  with  me  that  you  must  not  ride  her.  I 
entreat  you  not  to  do  so ;  if  anything  happened,  he  would  never  forgive  him- 
self.   I  must  not  write  more  to  you — much  as  I  long  to. 

Yours  always  devotedly, 

Wattes  Ellibojt. 

Dressed  in  her  habit,  and  holding  this  letter  in  her  hand, 
Georgie  came  into  the  room  where  her  father  was  already  at  break- 
fast. 

4  Papa,  I  have  had  a  letter  from  Wattie.' 

4  What  I '  thundered  the  Squire,  and  the  piece  of  bacori  half-way 
to  his  mouth  dropped  off  his  fork  back  upon  his  plate.  *  Georgie, 
how  dare  you  ? '  and  his  face  turned  as  red  as  his  hunting  coat. 

*  Well,  papa,  here  is  the  letter  ;  he  wishes  you  to  read  it,  and 
so  do  I — you  will  see  that  it  is  not  a  love-letter ! '  she  added,  with 
a  little  smile. 

Her  father  took  the  letter  from  her  hand  and  walked  to  the 
window  with  it,  turning  his  back  upon  her  as  he  read  it. 

And  then  he  came  back,  crushed  it  up  between  both  his  hands, 
and  flung  it  angrily  upon  the  fire. 

*  It's  all  a  d — d  lie  I '  he  said  furiously. 

4  Papa ! '  cried  the  girl,  in  dismay,  4  what  can  you  mean  ?  You 
don't  suppose  that  Wattie ' 

4  Hold  your  tongue  with  your  Wattie  ! '  he  answered  savagely ; 
4  don't  you  suppose  I  know  what  my  daughter  ought  or  ought  not 
to  ride;  without  being  dictated  to  by  an  infernal  young  scoundrel 
who  only  wants  to  set  her  against  her  father  ? ' 

4  0  papa  !  that's  not  true — he  never  would  do  that ;  and  if  the 
mare  isn't  safe ' 

4  The  mare  is  safe,  I  tell  you  ! '  shouted  the  old  man ;  4  and  if 
you  don't  ride  her,  you  shall  not  ride  at  all — there  I ' 

4  But,  papa '  began  the  girl. 

4  Hold  your  tongue ;  if  you  are  too  great  a  coward  to  ride,  say 
so,  and  stop  at  home.' 

Georgie  turned  very  white,  and  set  her  lips  hard. 

4 1  am  no  coward,  as  you  know,'  she  said,  below  her  breath,  and 
then  sat  down  and  poured  herself  out  a  cup  of  tea  with  a  trembling 
hand,  and  began  nibbling  a  bit  of  dry  toast. 

No  more  was  said. 

The  horses  came  round  to  the  door. 

Standing  on  the  doorstep,  ready  to  mount,  Georgie  turned  round 
and  made  one  last  appeal  to  her  father. 

4  Let  me  have  the  chestnut  just  for  to-day,  papa.'  she  said  en- 
treatingly. 
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The  Squire  buttoned  his  gloves  in  silence,  with  a  frown  on  Ins 
brow,  before  he  answered  her.  The  whole  thing,  he  said  to  himself, 
was  a  plant — just  a  dodge  for  that  good-for-nothing  young  pauper 
to  set  his  own  daughter  against  him — if  he  did  not  make  a  stand 
now  at  once,  there  woidd  be  no  end  to  this  sort  of  thing. 

'Let  me  have  the  chestnut,'  pleaded  Oeorgie  once  more.  He 
looked  at  her  for  one  minute  angrily,  and  then  said  shortly, 
«No!' 

Georgie  put  her  hand  on  the  pommel  and  her  foot  in  Davis's 
outstretched  hand,  and  vaulted  lightly  on  to  the  brown  mare's 
back. 

'You  see  she  goes  quietly  enough,'  said  her  father,  when  they 
bad  gone  for  some  little  way  along  the  road,  and  the  mare  had 
shown  no  signs  of  misbehaviour. 

'  We  are  not  off  yet ! '  answered  Georgie,  with  a  smile.  And 
then  she  made  an  effort  to  talk  about  the  weather  and  the  state  of 
the  ground,  as  if  nothing  untoward  had  passed  between  them. 

She  shook  off  her  vague  apprehensions,  which,  after  all,  did 
not  amount  to  nervousness,  and  with  the  fresh  air  and  the  pleasant 
exercise  her  spirits  came  back  and  her  vexation  wore  off. 

She  was  too  good  a  horsewoman  to  be  in  reality  in  the  least 
afraid.  If  it  had  not  been  her  lover  who  had  warned  her,  she  woidd 
probably  have  laughed  at  the  warning  she  had  received.  After 
all,  thought  Georgie,  rousing  herself  from  her  depression  with  an 
effort,  with  such  good  nerve  and  such  a  firm  seat  as  she  had,  and 
so  accustomed  as  she  was  to  ride  every  sort  of  animal,  there  could 
not  be  much  risk  for  her,  whatever  bad  qualities  her  horse  might 
have. 

By  the  time  they  had  reached  the  '  King's  Head,'  a  wayside 
public-house  where  the  meet  was  to  be  held,  she  was  too  busy 
greeting  friends,  congratulating  everybody  on  the  thaw,  discussing 
the  chance  of  foxes,  and  the  possibilities  of  a  rim,  to  think  very 
much  of  Wattie's  letter  and  its  warning. 

Juliet  Blair  was  not  out— a  fact  which  Georgie  was  sorry  for, 
aa  she  had  not  seen  her  for  some  days ;  but  there  were  plenty  of 
men  to  crowd  round  and  talk  to  her,  for  her  well-known  splendid 
riding  secured  her  many  admirers  in  the  hunting-field. 

There  were  no  carriages  full  of  ladies  and  no  dawdling  at  the 
meet  on  this  occasion — strict  business  was  attended  to. 

The  covert  was  drawn,  a  fox  soon  found,  and  then — off  and 
away  I 

The  brown  mare  behaved  well  during  the  early  part  of  the 
day.  True,  she  was  somewhat  fresh  anil  excitable ;  she  kicked  at 
starting,  refused  once  or  twice,  and  bucked  in  a  manner  whwk 
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would  have  unseated  a  less  perfect  rider ;  but,  on  the  whole,  she 
was  not  at  all  unmanageable  in  Georgie's  strong  little  hands. 

The  afternoon  was  drawing  in  when,  just  as  the  Squire  was 
thinking  of  bringing  the  day's  sport  to  a  close,  a  fresh  fox  was 
started,  and  the  hounds  set  off  at  a  good  pace  straight  in  the  di- 
rection of  Sotherne  Court. 

The  Squire  and  Sir  George  Ellison  were  riding  side  by  side 
well  in  front ;  only  seven  of  the  field  were  left,  following  close 
on  the  hounds,  when  straight  in  front  of  them,  crossing  their  line 
at  right  angles,  with  her  head  well  down  and  her  tail  up,  shot  the 
brown  mare  at  a  terrific  pace,  Georgie,  with  teeth  set,  sitting  like 
a  rock,  but  having  evidently  lost  all  control  over  her. 

'  All  right ! '  she  shouted  back,  as  she  passed,  turning  her  head 
for  one  instant  in  the  direction  of  her  father. 

4  That  mare  has  bolted  with  your  daughter,  Travers,'  said  Sir 
George. 

'  She's  all  right — she  knows  what  to  do,'  said  the  Squire,  looking 
after  her  a  little  anxiously,  but  keeping  on  his  own  way  after  the 
hounds. 

And  a  momentary  wish  passed  through  his  mind  that  Wattie 
Ellison  were  there  to  go  and  see  after  her. 

A  groom  with  a  second  horse  was  following  a  little  way  behind. 
The  Squire  turned  round,  and  waved  his  arm  to  the  man  to  follow 
after  his  daughter. 

When  they  got  over  the  fence  into  the  next  field,  the  Squire 
craned  his  neck  forwards,  and  saw  his  daughter's  slight  figure,  two 
fields  off,  being  carried  away  in  the  opposite  direction. 

(  She'll  go  along  Dallerton  Bottom,'  said  he  to  his  companion. 

'  Dallerton  Bottom  I '  repeated  Sir  George,  and  reined  up 
his  horse  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  sent  him  on  to  his  haunches. 

The  Squire  stopped  too,  with  a  bewildered  face.  '  What  ? '  he 
said,  in  a  puzzled  way ;  and  then  suddenly  he  struck  his  hand  to 
his  forehead  and  cried  out  wildly, 

*  Good  God  !  the  gravel-pits  ! ' 

Not  a  word  more  passed  between  them.  With  one  accord  they 
turned  their  horses'  heads,  and  pressed  madly,  eagerly  forwards  in 
the  direction  in  which  the  brown  mare  had  now  utterly  disappeared 
in  the  gathering  twilight. 

Fainter  and  fainter  waxed  the  sounds  of  the  hunt — faster  and 
faster  flew  the  grey  hedges,  and  the  shadowy  woods,  and  the  flat, 
even-coloured  fields  as  they  sped  by  them ;  but  urge  on  their  steeds 
and  strain  their  eyes  as  they  would,  still  there  was  no  sign,  no 
sound  of  her  they  sought  I 

And  when  at  last,  frantic  with  an  unspoken  fear,  they  flung 
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themselves  from  their  horses  and  rushed  in  an  agony  of  terror  to 
gaze  down  over  the  yawning  edge  of  the  long  row  of  disused  gravel- 
pits  that  stretched  half  across  the  sheep-dotted  meadow — what  was 
it  that  they  saw  ? 

Down  at  the  bottom  a  dark  writhing  object,  but  dimly  eeen 
through  the  gloom  of  evening — the  brown  mare  in  her  dying 
struggles. 

And  close  beside,  a  small  figure  crushed  and  crumpled  up 
face  downwards  upon  the  dark  damp  earth — and  quite  motionless. 


Chapter  XV. 

THE  SHADOW  OF  DEATH. 

Juliet  Blair  was  sitting  alone  in  the  gloom  of  the  twilight 
with  her  face  pressed  against  the  window,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
damp  shadowy  garden  without,  and  her  thoughts  very  far  away. 

She  was  thinking  of  Hugh  Fleming.  Alas !  when  was  she  not 
thinking  of  him  now  ?  She  was  thinking  that  every  minute  she 
lived,  and  every  breath  she  drew,  were  carrying  him  farther  and 
farther  away  from  her,  more  hopelessly  ou,t  of  her  life ;  and,  as  she 
thought,  slow  miserable  tears  welled  slowly  up  into  her  dark  eyes, 
and  dropped  down  unheeded  upon  her  lap,  heavily  one  after  the 
other,  like  thunder  drops  in  summer. 

And  then  she  thought  of  that  other  girl  whom  he  had  left  alone 
behind,  when  he  had  gone  out  to  India  once  before — only  she  had 
been  left  in  her  grave. 

"'  Would  God  I  too  had  been  left  there  I '  she  cried  bitterly  to 
herself. 

How  much  happier  that  dead  girl  had  been  than  she  was !  To 
her  had  come  no  doubts,  no  spurned,  crushed  feelings,  no  agonies 
of  hopeless  separation ;  up  to  the  last  she  had  known  no  shadow 
over  her  love,  no  uncertainties  in  her  glad  young  hop^s.  Her 
death  must  have  been  so  sudden,  so  instantaneous,  that  probably 
she  had  been  spared  every  pang  of  terror,  every  pain  of  parting ; 
and  yet,  for  hundreds  who  would  pity  poor  dead  Annie  Chalmers,  not 
one  probably  would  pity  the  rich,  handsome  Juliet  Blair,  whose 
life  was  before  her,  whose  world  was  her  own,  and  whose  heart  was 
dead! 

The  garden  into  which  she  stared  with  blinded  hopeless  eyes, 
that  saw  not  the  objects  on  which  they  rested,  grew  greyer  and 
dimmer.  One  by  one  the  more  distant  trees  and  shrubs  on  the 
lawn  sank  away  in  the  blackness  of  the  coming  night,  and  the 
bare  bushes  in  the  rose  garden,  lit  up  faintly  by  the  fite-li^ht 
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from  the  room,  gleamed  weirdly  out,  like  the  gaunt  tree  shadows 
in  Gustave  Dora's  pictures,  against  the  dark  background  beyond. 

And  as  Juliet  rose  from  the  window,  with  a  little  shiver  at  the 
dreary  prospect,  there  came  the  sound  of  horses'  hoofs  clattering 
at  full  gallop  up  the  drive  to  the  front  door,  and,  with  a  loud 
clanging  peal,  the  hall  bell  was  violently  rung. 

With  a  thrill  of  unaccountable  apprehension,  she  threw  open 
the  door  into  the  hall  and  listened,  and  at  the  same  time  Mrs. 
Blair,  appearing  on  the  staircase,  called  out  nervously  to  her, 

'What  is  it?' 

The  men  servants  had  already  gone  to  the  door,  and  in 
another  instant  old  Higgs  came  hurriedly  back  across  the  hall 
to  find  his  mistress.     She  made  a  step  forward  to  meet  him. 

<  Who  is  it,  Higgs  ? ' 

*  It's  Sir  George  Ellison's  groom,  miss ;  and  oh,  misa,  he  says 
there  has  been  an  accident ! ' 

'  An  accident ! '  cried  Miss  Blair  falteringly,  whilst  her  step- 
mother ran  hastily  downstairs  to  hear.  c  Who  is  hurt,  Higgs  ?  is 
it  Sir  George  ? ' 

*  Oh  no,  miss — it  is  poor  Miss  Travers ;  and  it  was  close  by,  in 
the  field  just  below  the  village,  that  it  happened,  and  so  they  are 
bringing  her  here,  poor  young  lady  ! ' 

Juliet  uttered  one  cry  of  dismay,  and  then  her  presence  of  mind 
came  back  to  her.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation  she  went  out 
to  the  door,  and  ordered  the  groom  to  ride  off  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  the  town  to  summon  Dr.  Bamsden ;  then  she  sent  for  Mrs. 
Pearse  the  housekeeper ;  and  a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  which 
was  occasionally  used  as  a  bachelor's  bedroom,  was  hastily  got  ready, 
Juliet  running  about  and  helping  the  maids,  and  superintending 
every  arrangement  herself,  with  blanched  cheeks  and  a  beating 
heart. 

She  did  not  dare  to  think  in  what  condition  her  poor  little 
friend  would  be  brought  to  her  house.  She  had  just  gathered 
from  the  groom  that  Georgie  was  not  killed ;  but  she  knew  well 
that  she  must  be  very  much  hurt,  as  much  by  the  man's  frightened 
face  as  by  his  saying  that  they  were  carrying  her  up  to  the  house 
on  a  hurdle. 

Meanwhile  Mrs.  Blair  sat  uselessly  trembling  and  wringing 
her  hands  on  the  lowest  step  of  the  stairs,  with  Ernestine 
standing  over  her,  plying  her  with  sal  volatile  and  smelling-salts. 

It  made  Juliet  angry  to  see  them  there.  She  stopped  for  one 
moment  as  she  sped  past  them  with  her  arms  full  of  pillows,  and 
said  impatiently, 

*  If  your  mistress  is  ill,  Ernestine,  take  her  upstairs  at  once 
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into  her  own  room,  and  wait  upon  her  there.  You  are  very  much 
in  the  way  where  you  are;  I  cannot  have  any 'faintings  and 
hysterics  going  on  ; '  and  she  passed  on. 

'  Ah,  you  have  no  heart,  Juliet,'  whimpered  Mrs.  Blair,  af- 
fectedly; 'nothing  seems  io  upset  you.     My  nerves  are  so  shaken 

by  this  dreadful — dreadful ' 

'  Gome  into  your  room,  madame,'  interrupted  Ernestine,  think- 
ing it  wise  to  take  Miss  Blair's  hint ;  '  it  would  be  terrible  for  you 
Xa  be  here  when  the  poor  demoiselle  arrives.' 

'  Oh  no — no  I  I  couldn't  see  her  I '  cried  her  mistress,  clinging 
hysterically  to  her ;  '  take  me  away  I ' 

And  Ernestine  did  take  her  away  safely  up  to  her  own  bedroom, 
where  in  time  a  strong  cup  of  tea  and  a  couple  of  nice  hot  buttered 
muffins  effectually  restored  her  equanimity. 

And  presently  they  brought  her  into  the  house.  From  the 
mist  and  darkness  of  the  winter  evening,  into  the  light  and  warmth 
and  sweet  scents  of  exotic  plants  in  the  hall,  came  the  hurdle,  with 
its  living,  Buffering  freight,  slowly,  carefully  carried  between  two 
men.  Close  behind,  with  a  white,  scared  fuce  and  chattering 
teeth,  half  dragged  aloug,  half  supported  by  Sir  George  Ellison's 
strong  arm,  tottering  and  stumbling  at  every  step,  and  staring 
in  front  of  him  with  fixed  crazy-looking  eyes,  came  Squire 
Travers,  Three  or  four  gentlemen,  with  frightened  awe-struck 
faces,  followed  them,  to  see  if  they  could  he  of  any  use. 

And  thus  it  was  that  (ieorgie  Travers  was  borne  over  that  door- 
way through  which  she  had  so  often  passed  before — sometimes 
tripping  iu  lightly  in  her  habit,  jumping  up  the  stone  steps  two  at 
a  time;  sometimes  more  soberly  following  in  the  wake  of  her 
parents,  in  all  the  sheen  of  her  silken  evening  garments;  some- 
times with  soft  laughter,  if  she  came  in  with  others;  or  some- 
times whistling  a  merry  little  tune  below  her  breath,  if  she  came 
in  alone. 

Often  and  often  had  she  come  up  those  steps  and  entered  that 

Ell  before,  but  never  as  she  comes  in  now. 
Giorgio  lies  stretched  flat  out  ou  the  hurdle,  half  covered  by 
r  father's  scarlet  hunting-coat.  She  is  not  unconscious;  her 
„jes,  big  and  blue,  are  very  wide  open,  and  on  her  deathly  white 
Sloe  there  are  nevertheless  two  crimson  fever  patches,  one  on  either 
cheek — for  they  had  poured  half  a  flank  of  brandy  down  her  t  brant 
when  they  first  found  her. 

As   she   catches   sight   of   Juliet   coming   to   meet   her,   she 

begins  to  speak,  weakly,  wanderiugly,  with  fever-stricken  rapidity. 

'  Oh,  is  that  you,  Juliet  ?  I  can't  think  what  they  are  bringing 

me  here   for.     I  am   not   hurt   badly,  you  know — only   bruised 
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and  stiff.  Do  tell  papa  I  am  not  hurt.  I  know  I  could  walk  if 
they  would  let  me  try.  I  can't  be  hurt,  you  know,  because  I 
don't  feel  any  pain  to  speak  of — only  so  stiff.  I'm  just  bruised 
and  shaken  a  bit.  If  I  could  have  got  the  mare's  head  round 
in  time ! — but  I  am  not  hurt,  Juliet ;  do  tell  papa  I  am  not  hurt.' 

And  then  they  got  her  into  the  bedroom  that  wa3  prepared  for 
her ;  but  when  they  lifted  her  off  the  hurdle  on  to  the  bed,  she 
fainted  dead  awav. 

After  a  very  little  while  Dr.  Eamsden  came  dashing  up  to  the 
door  in  his  dogcart,  and  putting  everyone  out  of  the  room  save 
Mrs.  Pearse,  who  was  a  useful  sensible  woman,  and  had  been  ac- 
customed to  illness,  he  proceeded  to  examine  his  patient. 

Sir  George  Ellison,  and  the  one  or  two  friends  who  lingered 
hoping  to  hear  a  favourable  account,  waited  in  the  dining-room, 
where  Higgs,  mindful  even  in  the  midst  of  the  general  confusion 
of  the  traditional  hospitality  of  Sotherne  Court,  brought  forth  the 
best  sherry  and  a  round  of  cold  beef,  and  pressed  the  downcast 
quests  to  allay  the  pangs  of  hunger  and  thirst. 

Juliet  took  the  Squire  into  her  own  little  morning-room. 
There,  with  her  own  hands,  firm  but  gentle,  she  fetched  him 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  cut  him  a  tiny  sandwich  ;  and  though  at  first 
he  shook  his  head,  somehow  she  persuaded  him  to  take  them. 

'  You  must  keep  up  your  strength,  dear  Mr.  Travers,  for  her 
sake,'  she  whispered ;  and  the  Squire  obeyed  her,  and  took  the 
much-needed  refreshment  from  her  hands  like  a  child. 

6  She  will  die — 1  know  she  will  die ! '  he  said,  looking  up 
piteously  at  her  with  his  horror-stricken  eyes. 

4  Oli  no,  don't  say  that !  wait  to  see  what  Dr.  Bamsdcn  thinks,' 
she  said  soothingly.     '  She  said  herself  she  was  not  in  pain/ 

6  If  you  had  seen  her  at  first,'  he  said,  with  a  shudder ;  c  and 
the  height  it  was  ! — thirty  feet  at  the  least ;  and  the  mare — 
curse  her ! — was  killed.  And  it  is  all  my  fault  too— I  made 
her  ride  the  brute ! '  And  then  he  laid  his  head  down  on  the 
table  in  front  of  him,  and  groaned  aloud.     And  so  they  waited. 

Would  the  doctor  never  come  out  of  the  sick-room  ?  At  most 
it  was  only  twenty  minutes,  and  yet  never  did  twenty  minutes  pass 
so  slowly! 

The  old  man  sat  quite  still  in  front  of  the  table,  with  his  head 
bowed  down  on  his  arms;  and  Juliet  stood  by  him,  now  and 
then  stroking  the  poor  grey  head  softly  with  her  gentle  hand, 
or  stooping  down  to  whisper  something — some  soothing,  loving 
word,  some  fragment  of  a  prayer,  or  some  pitiful,  helpful  text 
from  the  Bible — anything  that  came  into  her  head.  Heaven 
knows  if  it  did  him  any  good,  or  even  if  he  heard  it — probably 
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not;  yet,  in  a  dim,  vague  way,  it  gave  bim  patience,  and  helped 
him  over  the  agonising  suspense  of  those  awful  twenty  minutes. 

And  then  Dr.  Bamsden  came  in. 

He  was  a  grey-haired  man,  with  keen,  clever  dark  eyes  and  a 
kindly  expression.  He  had  known  Georgie  Travers  from  her 
childhood.  What  he  had  to  say  of  her  was  certainly  very  grievous 
to  him,  more  especially  when  the  hard  words  must  be  said  to  an 
old  friend  like  the  Squire. 

4 1  have  made  her  a  little  more  comfortable.  I  trust  she  will 
sleep,'  he  began  nervously. 

'Tell  me  the  truth,  Ramsden,'  said  the  Squire;  4I  had  rather 
know  the  worst  at  once.' 

4 1  am  afraid,  my  dear  friend,  that  the  truth  is  the  worst — the 
very  worst ! '  he  answered,  in  a  very  low  voice. 

4  You  mean,  she  must  die  ? ' 

And  the  doctor  nodded. 

The  old  man  staggered  back  with  a  groan,  and  leant  against 
the  wall  with  his  face  in  his  hands ;  but  Juliet  burst  forth  im- 
petuously, 

*  It  is  impossible— quite  impossible,  at  her  age,  and  with  her 
strong  constitution.  I  will  not  believe  it !  We  must  send  to 
London.  I  will  telegraph  at  once.  Tell  me  whom  to  send  for, 
Dr.  Bamsden — any  one  you  like  ;  but  more  advice  we  must  have, 
and  the  very  best  that  can  be  got.' 

4  My  dear  young  lady,'  said  the  Doctor  laying  his  hand  on 
her  arm  to  detain  her,  for  she  had  already  gone  to  the  door, 
*  you  may  send  for  every  doctor  in  London,  but  they  could  not 
save  her.     It  is  a  perfectly  hopeless  case — her  spine  is  dislocated ! ' 

And  then  Juliet,  too,  fell  back  in  despair. 

*  You  had  better  go  to  her,  Mr.  Travers,'  said  Dr.  Ramsden, 
turning  to  the  old  man ;  *  she  was  asking  for  you ;  and  had  you 
not  better  send  for  Mrs.  Travers  ?  ' 

4  Yes — yes,  of  course.  Juliet,  you  will  see  to  that,  won't  you  ? ' 
said  the  Squire,  rousing  himself;  and  then  he  added  in  a  frightened 
whisper,  4  she  is  away  from  home,  a  long  way  off.  Will  there  be 
time,  do  you  think  ? ' 

4  Yes ;  she  may  last  about  twenty-four  hours.  We  must  be  very 
thankful  that  she  is  in  no  pain ;  and  I  don't  think  she  will  suffer 
much.  She  is  perfectly  conscious,  only  a  little  light-headed  at  in- 
tervals, from  feverish  ness.' 

All  night  long  Juliet  and  the  Squire  sat  by  Georgia's  sick-bed, 
one  on  each  side. 

She  lay  very  quiet,  wandering  a  little  sometimes,  but  for  the 
most  part  dozing  uneasily,  in  short  fitful  snatches. 
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But  neither  of  her  watchers  closed  an  eye  all  night. 

During  the  silence  of  that  long  vigil,  in  the  gloom  of  the 
darkened  room,  lighted  only  by  the  shaded  lamp  and  the  faint  red 
flicker  of  the  firelight,  there  passed  through  the  Squire's  mind 
many  sad  and  bitter  reflections. 

He  saw  plainly  now  how  hardly  and  selfishly  he  had  treated  his 
favourite  child,  and  how  gentle  and  dutiful  she  had  been  in  her 
submission  to  him.  With  deep  self-reproache3,  he  recalled  his  ob- 
stinacy and  bad  temper ;  he  remembered  how,  by  calling  her  a 
coward,  he  had  goaded  her  on  to  ride  the  brute. that  had  killed 
her ;  and  ever  the  words, '  It  is  my  doing — all  my  doing ! '  formed 
the  miserable  refrain  of  his  thoughts. 

When  the  morning  broke,  Georgie  opened  her  eyes  and  spoke. 

«  Papa ! ' 

4  Yes,  my  darling  ? ' 

4 1  think  I  am  going  to  die !  tell  me  if  I  am  ? ' 

*  Oh,  my  darling  child,'  began  the  Squire  in  a  broken  voice ; 
and  she  interrupted  him  quickly. 

'  Never  mind,  papa.  I  know  it.  Poor  papa  1 '  and  she  stroked 
the  grey  head  that  lay  bowed  down  on  the  bed  beside  her.  *  Poor 
papa  I  I  am  so  sorry  for  you ;  but  you  know  it  was  a  thing  nobody 
could  tell.  I  never  should  have  believed  that  I  couldn't  hold  the 
mare.  Don't  fret  about  it ;  it  couldn't  be  helped.  What  has  become 
of  her  ? ' 

<  The  mare  ? ' 

'Yes!' 

4  She  is  dead,'  answered  the  Squire,  and  a  strong  shudder  at  the 
recollection  of  that  awful  leap  shook  the  little  helpless  frame. 
Presently  she  spoke  again. 

4  You  would  not  mind  my  seeing  Wattie  now — would  you,  papa?' 

4  My  darling,  no.     Shall  I  send  for  him  ? ' 

4  Yes  ;  send  for  him,  and  for  Cis  too,  at  once,'  she  answered. 

Juliet  slipped  from  the  room  to  send  off  the  telegram,  and 
Georgie  seemed  satisfied  and  dozed  again. 

There  was  a  hushed  suspense  over  the  whole  house.  The  ser- 
vants went  about  on  tip-toe ;  the  doors  were  softly  shut ;  the  num- 
berless neighbours  who,  as  soon  as  day  dawned,  sent  or  came 
themselves  to  enquire,  went  round  by  the  back  way;  not  a  bell  was 
rung ;  not  a  voice  was  heard  above  a  whisper ;  for  over  Sotherne 
Court  hung  a  deep  and  awful  shadow — the  shadow  of  the  angel  of 
death. 

(  To  be  continued.) 
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GOOD  STORIES  OF  MAN  AND  OTHER  ANIMALS. 

BY  CHARLES  EBADE. 

6.  ftcalitp. 

MISS  SOPHIA  JACKSON,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  had  a  devoted  lover,  Ephraim  Slade,  a 
merchant's  clerk.  Their  attachment  was  sullenly  permitted  by 
Miss  Jackson's  parents,  but  not  encouraged :  they  thought  she 
might  look  higher. 

Sophia  said, '  Why,  la !  he  #as  handsome  and  good,  and  loved 
her,  and  was  not  that  enough  ? ' 

They  said, '  No ;  to  marry  Beauty,  a  man  ought  to  be  rich.' 

'  Well,'  said  Sophy, '  he  is  on  the  way  to  it ;  he  is  in  a  mer- 
chant's office.' 

'  It  is  a  long  road,  for  he  is  only  a  clerk.' 

The  above  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  dialogue,  and  conveys  as 
feint  an  idea  of  it  as  specimens  generally  do. 

All  this  did  not  prevent  Ephraim  and  Sophia  from  spending 
many  happy  hours  together. 

But  presently  another  figure  came  on  the  scene — Mr.  Jona- 
than Clarke.  He  took  a  fancy  to  Miss  Jackson,  and  told  her  parents 
so,  and  that  she  was  the  wife  for  him,  if  she  was  disengaged. 
They  said, c  Well,  now,  there  was  a  young  clerk  after  her,  but  the 
man  was  too  poor  to  marry  her.' 

Now,  Mr.  Jonathan  Clarke  was  a  wealthy  speculator ;  so,  on  that 
information,  he  felt  superior,  and  courted  her  briskly.  She  com- 
plained to  Ephraim.  *  The  idea  of  their  encouraging  that  fat  fool 
to  think  of  me  ! '  said  she.  She  called  him  old,  though  he  was  but 
thirty;  and  turned  his  person  and  sentiments  into  ridicule,  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  sensible  people,  he  was  a  comely  man,  full  of  good 
pense  and  sagacity. 
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Mr.  Clarke  paid  her  compliments.  Miss  Jackson  laughed,  and 
reported  them  to  Slade  in  a  way  to  make  him  laugh  too. 

Mr.  Clarke  asked  her  to  marry  him.  She  said  no ;  she  was  too 
young  to  think  of  that.  She  told  Ephraim  she  had  flatly  refused 
him. 

Mr.  Clarke  made  herpresents.  She  refused  the  first,  and  blushed, 
but  was  prevailed  on  to  accept.  She  accepted  the  second  and  the 
third  without  first  refusing  them. 

She  did  not  trouble  Ephraim  Slade  with  any  portion  of  this 
detail.     She  was  afraid  it  might  give  him  pain. 

Clarke  wooed  her  so  warmly  that  Ephraim  got  jealous  and  un- 
happy. He  remonstrated.  Sophia  cried,  and  said  it  was  all  her 
parents'  fault — forcing  the  man  upon  her. 

Clarke  was  there  every  day.  Ephraim  scolded.  Sophia  was 
cross.  They  parted  in  anger.  Sophia  went  home  and  snubbed 
Clarke.  Clarke  laughed  and  said, *  Take  your  time.'  He  stuck 
there  four  hours.     She  came  round,  and  was  very  civil. 

Matters  progressed.  Ephraim  always  unhappy.  Clarke  always 
jolly.     Parents  in  the  same  mind. 

Clarke  urged  her  to  name  the  day. 

<  Never ! ' 

Urged  her  again. 

'  Next  year.' 

Urged  her  again  before  her  parents.  They  put  in  their  word. 
1  Sophy,  don't  trifle  any  longer.     You  are  overdoing  it.' 

4  There,  there,  do  what  you  like  with  me,'  said  the  girl ;  *  I  am 
miserable  I '  and  ran  out,  crying. 

Clarke  and  parents  laughed,  and  stayed  behind,  and  settled  the 
day. 

When  Sophy  found  they  had  settled  the  day,  she  sent  for 
Ephraim,  and  told  him  with  many  tears.  '  Oh  I '  said  she,  *  you 
little  know  what  I  have  suffered  this  six  months.' 

6  My  poor  girl ! '  said  Ephraim.     '  Let  us  elope,  and  end  it.' 

'  What !   My  parents  would  curse  me ! ' 

'  Oh,  they  would  forgive  us  in  time  ! ' 

6  Never.  You  don't  know  them.  No,  my  poor  Ephraim,  we 
are  unfortunate.  We  can  never  be  happy  together.  We  must  bow. 
I  should  die  if  this  went  on  much  longer.' 

'  You  are  a  fickle,  faithless  jade  I '  cried  Ephraim  in  agony. 

4  God  forgive  you,  dear  ! '  said  she,  and  wept  silently. 

Then  he  tried  to  comfort  her.  Then  she  put  her  arm  round 
his  neck,  and  assured  him  she  yielded  to  constraint,  but  her  heart 
could  never  forget  him ;  she  was  more  unhappy  than  he,  and 
always  should  be. 
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They  parted,  with  many  tears  on  both  sides,  and  she  married 
Clarke.  At  her  earnest  request  Slade  kept  away  from  the  ceremony ; 
by  that  means  she  was  not  compelled  to  wear  the  air  of  a  victim, 
but  could  fling  the  cloak  of  illusory  happiness  and  gaiety  over 
her  aching  heart ;  and  she  did  it,  too.  She  was  as  gay  a  bride  as 
had  been  seen  for  some  years  in  those  parts. 

Ephraim  Slade  was  very  unhappy.  However,  after  a  bit,  he 
comprehended  the  character  of  Sophia  Clarke,  nSe  Jackson,  and 
even  imitated  her.  She  had  gone  in  for  money,  and  so  did  he  : 
only,  on  the  square — a  detail  she  had  omitted.  Years  went  on ; 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  house,  instead  of  a  clerk.  The  girls 
set  their  caps  at  him.  But  he  did  not  marry.  Mrs.  Clarke  ob- 
served this,  and  secretly  approved.  Say  she  had  married,  that 
*  was  no  reason  why  he  should.     Justice  des  femmes  ! 

Now  you  will  observe  that  by  all  the  laws  of  fiction  Mrs.  Clarke 
ought  to  have  learned  to  her  cost  that  money  does  not  bring 
happiness,  and  ought  to  have  been,  miserable,  especially  whenever 
she  encountered  the  pale  face  of  him  whose  love  she  valued  too 
late. 

Well,  she  broke  all  those  laws,  and  went  in  for  Life  as  it  is. 
She  was  happier  than  most  wives.  Her  husband  was  kind,  but  not 
doting ;  a  gentle  master,  but  no  slave  ;  and  she  liked  it.  She 
had  two  beautiful  children,  and  they  helped  fill  her  life.  Her 
husband's  gold  smoothed  her  path,  and  his  manly  affection  strewed 
it  with  flowers.  She  was  not  passionately  devoted  to  him,  but 
still,  by  the  very  laws  of  nature,  the  wife  was  fonder  of  Jonathan 
than  the  maid  had  ever  been  of  Ephraim ;  not  but  what  the  latter 
remaining  unmarried  tickled  her  vanity,  and  so  completed  her 
content. 

She  passed  six  years  in  clover,  and  the  clover  in  full  bloom  all 
the  time.  Nevertheless,  gilt  happiness  is  apt  to  get  a  rub  sooner 
or  later ;  Clarke  had  losses  one  upon  another,  and  at  last  told  her 
he  was  done  for ;  he  must  go  back  to  California  and  make  another 
fortune.  '  Lucky  the  old  folks  made  me  settle  a  good  lump  on 
you,'  said  he.     '  You  are  all  right,  and  the  children.' 

Away  went  stout-hearted  Clarke,  and  left  his  wife  behind.  He 
knew  the  country,  and  went  at  all  in  the  ring,  and  began  to 
remake  money  fast. 

His  letters  were  not  very  frequent,  nor  models  of  conjugal  love, 
but  they  had  good  qualities ;  one  was  their  contents — a  draft  on 
New  York. 

Some  mischievous  person  reported  that  he  was  often  seen  about 
with  the  same  lady  ;  but  Mrsf  Clarke  did  not  believe  that,  the  re- 
mittances being  regular. 
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But  presently  both  letters  and  remittances  ceased.  Then  she 
believed  the  worst,  and  sent  a  bitter  remonstrance. 

She  received  no  reply. 

Then  she  wrote  a  bitterer  one,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
union,  cast  Ephraim  Slade  in  his  teeth.  '  There  he  is,'  said  she, 
4  unmarried  to  this  day,  for  my  sake*' 

No  reply  even  to  this. 

She  went  to  her  parents,  and  told  them  how  she  was  used. 

They  said  they  had  foreseen  it — that  being  a  lie  some  people 
think  it  necessary  to  deliver  themselves  of  before  going  seriously 
into  any  question — and  then,  after  a  few  pros  and  cons,  they  bade 
her  observe  that  her  old  lover,  Ephraim  Slade,  was  a  rich  man,  a  man 
unmarried  evidently  for  her  sake  ;  and  if  she  was  wise,  she  would 
look  that  way,  and  get  rid  of  a  mock  husband,  who  was  probably 
either  dead  or  false,  and,  in  any  case,  had  deserted  her. 

4  But  what  am  I  to  do  ? '  said  Mrs.  Clarke,  affecting  not  to 
know  what  they  were  driving  at. 

4  Why,  sue  for  a  divorce.' 

4  Divorce  Jonathan  !  Think  of  it !  He  is  the  father  of  my 
children,  and  he  was  a  good  husband  to  me  all  the  time  he  was 
with  me.     It  is  all  that  nasty  California.'     And  she  began  to  cry. 

The  old  people  told  her  she  must  take  people  as  they  were,  not 
as  they  had  been ;  and  it  was  no  fault  of  hers,  nor  California's,  if 
her  husband  was  a  changed  man. 

In  short,  they  pressed  her  hard  to  sue  for  a  divorce,  and  let 
Slade  know  she  was  going  to  do  it. 

But  the  woman  was  still  handsome  and  under  thirty,  and  was 
not  without  a  certain  pride  and  delicacy  that  grace  her  sex  even 
when  they  lack  the  more  solid  virtues.  '  No,'  said  she,  4 1  will 
never  go  begging  to  any  man.  Til  not  let  Ephraim  Slade  think  I 
divorced  my  husband  just  to  get  him.  I'll  part  with  Jonathan, 
since  he  has  parted  with  me,  and  after  that  I  will  take  my  chance. 
Ephraim  Slade  ?  he  is  not  the  only  man  in  the  world  with  eyes  in 
his  head.' 

So  she  sued  for  a  divorce,  and  got  it  quite  easy.  Divorce  is 
beautifully  easy  in  the  West. 

When  she  was  free,  she  had  no  longer  any  scruple  about 
Ephraim.  He  lived  at  a  town  seven  miles  from  her.  She  had  a 
friend  in  that  town.     She  paid  her  a  visit.     She  let  the  other 

lady  into  her  plans,  and  secured  her  co-operation.     Mrs.  X 

set  it  abroad  that  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  widow ;  and,  from  one  to 
another,  Ephraim  Slade  was  given  to  understand  that  a  visit  from 
him  would  be  agreeable. 

4  Will  it  ? '  said  Ephraim.     « Then  I'll  go.' 
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He  called  on  her,  and  was  received  with  a  sweet,  pensive  tender- 
ness. '  Sit  down,  Ephraim — Mr.  Slade,'  said  she,  softly  and 
tremulously,  and  left  the  room.  She  had  scarcely  cleared  it,  when 
he  heard  her  tell  the  female  servant,  with  a  sharp,  imperious  tone, 
to  admit  no  other  visitors.  It  did  not  seem  the  same  voice.  She 
came  back  to  him  melodious.  '  The  sight  of  you  after  so  many 
years  upset  me,'  said  she.  Then,  after  a  pause  and  a  sigh,  '  You 
look  well.' 

*  Oh,  yes !  I  am  all  right.  We  are  neither  of  us  quite  so  young 
as  we  were,  you  know.' 

'No,  indeed'  (with  another  sigh).  'Well,  dear  friend,  I 
suppose  you  have  heard.  I  am  punished,  you  see,  for  my  want  of 
courage  and  fidelity.  I  have  always  been  punished.  But  you 
could  not  know  that.  Perhaps,  after  all,  you  have  been  the 
happier  of  the  two.     I  am  sure  I  hope  you  have.' 

'  Well,  Til  tell  you,  Mrs.  Clarke,'  said  he,  in  open  manly  tones. 

She  stopped  him.  '  Please  don't  call  me  Mrs.  Clarke,  when  I 
have  parted  with  the  name  for  ever.'  (Sotto  voce.)  '  Call  me 
Sophia.' 

'  Well,  then,  Sophia,  111  tell  you  the  truth.  When  you  jilted 
me ' 

'Oh!' 

'  And  married  CI who  shall  I  say  ?     Well,  then,  married 

another,  because  he  had  got  more  money  than  I  had ' 


'  No,  no.  Ephraim,  it  was  all  my  parents.  But  I  will  try  and 
bear  your  reproaches.     Go  on.' 

'  Well,  then,  of  course  I  was  awfully  cut  up.  I  was  wild.  I 
got  a  six-shooter  to  kill  you  and  the  other/ 

'  I  wish  you  had,'  said  she.  She  didn't  wish  anything  of  the 
kind. 

'  I  am  very  glad  I  didn't,  then.  I  dropped  the  six-shooter,  and 
took  to  the  moping  and  crying  line.' 

'  Poor  Ephraim ! ' 

'  Oh,  yes  !  I  went  through  all  the  changes,  and  ended  as  other 
men  do.' 

s  And  how  is  that  ? ' 

'  Why,  by  getting  over  it.' 

'  What !  you  have  got  over  it  ?  ' 

'  Lord,  yes !  long  ago.' 

'  Oh,  in — deed !'  said  she  bitterly.  Then  with  sly  incredulity, 
'  How  is  it  you  have  never  married  ?  ' 

'  Well,  I'll  tell  you.  When  I  found  that  money  was  every- 
thing with  you  girls,  I  calculated  to  go  in  for  money  too.  So  I 
speculated,  like  —the  other,  and  made  money.     But  when  I  had 
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once  begun  to  taste  money- making,  somehow  I  left  off  troubling 
about  women.  And,  besides,  I  know  a  great  many  people,  and  I 
look  coolly  on,  and  what  I  see  in  every  house  has  set  me  against 
marriage.  Most  of  my  married  friends  envy  me,  aud  say  so.  I 
don't  envy  any  one  of  them,  and  don't  pretend  to.  Marriage!  it 
is  a  bad  institution.  You  have  got  clear  of  it,  I  hear.  All  the 
better  for  you.  I  mean  to  take  a  shorter  road  :  I  won't  ever  gel 
into  it.' 

This  Hiurl  then,  who  had  drowned  hot  passion  in  the  waves  of 
time,  and,  instead  of  nursing  a  passion  for  her  all  his  days,  bad 
been  hugging  celibacy  as  man's  choicest  treasure,  asked  her  coolly 
if  there  was  anything  be  could  do  for  her.  Could  he  be  of  service 
in  finding  out  investments,  etc.,  or  could  be  place  either  of  the 
boys  in  the  road  to  wealth  ?  Instead  of  hating  these  poor  children 
like  a  man,  he  seemed  all  the  more  inclined  to  serve  tbem  that 
their  absent  parent  had  secured  him  the  sweets  of  celibacy. 

She  was  bursting  with  ire,  but  bad  the  self-restraint  to  thank 
him,  though  very  coldly,  and  to  postpone  all  discussion  of  that  kind 
to  a  future  time.     Then  be  shook  bands  with  her  and  left  her. 

She  was  wounded  to  the  core.  It  would  have  been  very  hard 
to  wound  her  heart  as  deeply  as  this  interview  wounded  her 
pride. 

She  sat  down  and  shed  tears  of  mortification. 

She  was  aroused  from  that  condition  by  a  letter  in  a  well-known 
hand.     She  opened  it,  all  in  a  flutter : 

'  My  dear  Sophy, — You  are  a  nice  wife,  you  are !  Here  I  have 
been  slaving  my  life  out  for  you,  and  shipwrecked,  and  nearly  dead 
with  a  fever,  and  coming  home  rich  again,  and  I  asked  you  just  to 
come  from  Cbioago  to  New  York  to  meet  me,  that  have  come  all 
the  way  from  China  and  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  too  much  trouble. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lunbam'a  dog  that  was  so  lazy  he  leaned 
against  the  wall  to  bark  ?  It  is  very  disheartening  to  a  poor  fellow 
that  has  played  a  man's  part  for  you  and  the  children.  Now  be  a 
good  girl,  and  meet  me  at  Chicago  to-morrow  evening  at  6  P.M. 
For  if  you  don't,  by  thunder  1  I'll  take  the  children  aud  absquatu- 
late with  them  to  Paris,  or  somewhere.  I  find  the  drafts  on  Ne» 
York  I  sent  from  China  have  never  been  presented.  Reckon  by 
that  you  never  got  them.  Has  that  raised  your  dander  P  \Vr|]. 
is  not  my  fault ;  so  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come  and  meet 
'  Your  affectionate  husband, 

'Jonathan  Clarkb. 

'  I  sent  my  first  letter  to  your  father's  house.  I  send  this  to 
your  friend,  Mrs.  X .' 

Mrs.  Clarke  read  this  in  such  a  tumult  of  emotions  that  her 
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mind  could  not  settle  a  moment  on  one  thing.     But  when  she  had 
read  it,  the  blood  in  her  beating  veins  began  to  run  cold. 

What  on  earth  should  she  do  ?  fall  to  the  ground  between  two 
stools  ?  No ;  that  was  a  man's  trick,  and  she  was  a  woman,  every 
inch. 

She  had  not  any  time  to  lose,  so  she  came  to  a  rapid  conclusion. 
Her  acts  will  explain  better  than  comments.  She  dressed,  packed 
up  one  box,  drove  to  the  branch  station,  and  got  to  Chicago.  She 
bought  an  exquisite  bonnet,  took  private  apartments  at  a  hotel, 
and  employed  an  intelligent  person  to  wait  for  her  husband  at  the 
station,  and  call  out  his  name,  and  give  him  a  card,  on  which 
was  written — 

4  Mrs.  J&nathan  Clarke, 

At  the  X Hotel.9 

*This  don£,  she  gave  her  mind  entirely  to  the  decoration  of  her 
person. 

The  ancients,  when  they  had  done  anything  wrong,  and  wanted 
.  to  be  forgiven,  used  to  approach  their  judges  with  dishevelled  hair 
and  shabby  clothes — sordidis  vestibus. 

This  poor,  shallow  woman,  unenlightened  by  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients,  thought  the  nicer  a  woman  looked,  the  likelier  a  man 
would  be  to  forgive  her,  no  matter  what.  So  she  put  on  her  best 
silk. dress,  and  her  new  French  hat  bought  on  purpose,  and  made 
her  hair  very  neat,  and  gave  her  face  a  wash  and  a  rub  that  added 
colour.  She  did  not  rouge,  because  she  calculated  she  should  have  to 
cry  before  the  end  of  the  play,  and  crying  hard  over  rouge  makes 
channels. 

When  she  was  as  nice  as  could  be,  she  sat  down  to  wait  for  her 
divorci ;  she  might  be  compared  to  a  fair  spider  which  has  spread 
her  web  to  catch  a  wasp,  but  is  sorely  afraid  that,  when  he  does 
come,  he  will  dash  it  all  to  ribbons. 

The  time  came  and  passed.  An  expected  character  is  always  as 
slow  to  come  as  a  watched  pot  to  boil. 

At  last  there  was  a  murmur  on  the  stairs ;  then  a  loud,  hearty 
voice ;  then  a  blow  at  the  door — you  could  not  call  it  a  tap — and 
in  burst  Jonathan  Clarke,  brown  as  a  berry,  beard  a  foot  long,  genial 
and  loud,  open  heart,  Californian  manners. 

At  sight  of  her  he  gave  a  hearty  '  Ah ! '  and  came  at  her  with  a 
rush  to  clasp  her  to  his  manly  bosom,  and  knocked  over  a  little  cane 
chair  gilt. 

The  lady,  quaking  internally,  and  trembling  from  head  to  foot, 
received  him  like  the  awful  Siddons,  with  one  hand  nobly  extended, 
forbidding  his  profane  advance.     '  A  word  first,  if  you  please,  sir.' 
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Then  Clarke  stood  transflxed,  with  one  foot  advanced,  and  bis 
arms  in  the  air,  like  Ixion,  when  Juno  turned  cloud. 

4  You  have  ordered  me  to  come  here,  sir,  and  you  have  no  longer 
any  right  to  order  me :  but  I  am  come,  you  see,  to  tell  you  my 
mind.  What !  do  you  really  think  a  wife  is  to  be  deserted  and 
abandoned,  most  likely  for  some  other  woman,  and  then  be  whistled 
back  into  her  place  like  a  dog !     No  man  shall  use  me  so ! 

*  Why,  what  is  the  row  ?  has  a  mad  dog  bitten  you,  ye  cantan- 
kerous critter  ? ' 

4  Not  a  letter  for  ten  months,  that  is  the  matter ! '  cried  Mrs. 
Clarke,  loud  and  aggressive. 

'  That  is  not  my  fault.  I  wrote  three  from  China,  and  sent  you 
two  drafts  on  New  York.' 

4  It  is  easy  to  say  so  :  I  don't  believe  it.'  (Louder  and  aggres- 
siver.) 

Clarke  (bawling  in  his  turn).  4I  don't  care  whether  you 
believe  it  or  not.     Nobody  but  you  calls  Jony  Clarke  a  liar.' 

Mrs.  Clarke  (competvng  m  violence).  4 1  believe  one  thing, 
that  you  were  seen  all  about  San  Francisco  with  a  lady.  Twas  to 
her  you  directed  my  letters  and  drafts :  that  is  how  I  lost  them* 
It  is  always  the  husband  that  is  in  fault,  and  not  the  post.'  (Very 
amicably  all  of  a  sudden :)  4  How  long  were  you  in  California  after 
you  came  back  from  China  ? ' 

4  Two  months.' 

4  How  often  did  you  write  in  that  time  ? '     (Sharply.) 

4  Well,  you  see,  I  was  always  expecting  to  start  for  home.' 

4  You  never  wrote  once.'     (Very  loud.) 

4  That  was  the  reason.' 

4  That  and  the  lady.'     (Screaming  aloud.) 

4  Stuff!     Give  me  a  kiss,  and  no  more  nonsense.' 

(Solemnly  :)  4  That  I  shall  never  do  again.  Husbands  must  be 
taught  not  to  trifle  with  their  wives'  affections  in  this  cruel  way.' 
(Tenderly  :)  *  Oh,  Jonathan,  how  could  you  abandon  me  ?  What 
could  you  expect  ?     I  am  not  old,  I  am  not  ugly.' 

4D n  it  all,  if  you  have  been  playing  any  games!' — and 

he  felt  at  the  back  of  his  neck  for  a  bowie-knife. — California!! 
instincts ! 

'Sir!'  said  the  lady  in  an  awful  tone,  that  subjugated  the 
monster  directly. 

4  Well,  then,'  said  he  sullenly,  4  don't  talk  nonsense.  Please 
remember  we  are  man  and  wife.' 

Mrs.  Clarke  (very  gravely).     4  Jonathan,  we  are  not ! ' 

4  Damnation !  what  do  you  mean  ? ' 

4  If  you  are  going  into  a  passion,  I  won't  tell  you  anything;  I 
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hate  to  be  frightened.     What  language  the  man  has  picked  up — 
in  California  I ' 

4  Well,  that's  neither  here  nor  there.     You  go  on.' 

4  Well,  Jonathan,  you  know  I  have  always  been  under  the  in- 
fluence of  my  parents.    It  was  at  their  wish  I  married  you.' 

4  That  is  not  what  you  told  me  at  the  time.' 

4  Oh,  yes,  I  did !  only  you  have  forgotten.  Well,  when  no  word 
came  from  you  for  so  many  months,  my  parents  were  indignant, 
and  they  worked  upon  me  so  and  pestered  me  so— that — Jonathan, 
we  are  divorced.' 

The  actress  thought  this  was  a  good  point  to  cry  at,  and  cried 
accordingly. 

Jonathan  started  at  the  announcement,  swore  a  heartful,  and 
then  walked  the  room  in  rage  and  bitterness.  '  So,  then,'  said  he, 
4  you  leave  the  woman  you  love,  and  the  children  whose  smiles  are 
your  heaven ;  you  lead  the  life  of  a  dog  for  them,  and  when  you 
come  back,  by  God,  the  wife  of  your  bosom  has  divorced  you,  just 
because  a  letter  or  two  miscarried !  That  outweighs  all  you  have 
done  and  suffered  for  her.  Oh!  you  are  crying,  are  you ?  What! 
you  have  given  up  facing  it  out,  and  laying  the  blame  on  me,  have 
you?' 

4 Yes,  dear;  I  find  you  were  not  to  blame:  it  was — my 
parents.' 

4  Your  parents !  Why,  you  are  not  a  child,  are  you  ?  You  are 
the  parent  of  my  children,  you  little  idiot :  have  you  forgotten 
that?' 

4  No.  Oh !  oh !  oh !  I  have  acted  hastily,  and  very,  very 
wrong.' 

4  Come,  that  is  a  good  deal  for  a  pretty  woman  to  own.  There, 
dry  your  eyes,  and  let  us  order  dinner.' 

4  What,  dine  with  you  ? ' 

4  Why,  d — n  it,  it  is  not  the  first  time  by  a  few  thousand.' 

4  La,  Jonathan,  I  should  like  ;  but  I  mustn't? 

4  Why  not?' 

4  I  should  be  compromised.' 

4  What,  with  me?' 

4  Yes  ;  with  any  gentleman.  Do  try  and  realise  the  situation, 
dear.     I  am  a  single  woman.' 

Good  Mr.  Clarke — from  California — delivered  a  string  of  curses 
so  rapidly  that  they  all  ran  into  what  Sir  Walter  calls  a  4  clishma- 
claver,*  even  as  when  the  ringers  clash  and  jangle  the  church 
bells. 

Mrs.  Clarke  gave  him  time ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  in  a  state 
to  listen  quietly,  compelled  him  to  realise  her  situation.     4  You 
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see,"  said  she, '  I  am  obliged  to  be  very  particular  uow.     Delicacy 
demands  it.     You  remember  poor  E pin-aim  Slade?' 

'  Your  old  sweetheart.  Confound  him !  has  he  been  after  you 
again  ? ' 

'  Why,  Jonathan,  ask  yourself.  He  has  remained  unmarried 
ever  since ;  and  when  he  heard  I  was  free,  of  course  he  entertained 
hopes ;  but  I  kept  him  at  a  distance ;  and  so  (tenderly  and  regret- 
fully) I  must  you.     /  am  a  single  woman.'  . 

*  Look  me  in  the  face,  Sophy.     You  won't  dine  with  me  ? ' 
'  I'd  give  the  world ;  but  I  mustn't,  dear.' 
'  Not  if  I  twist  your  neck  round — darling — if  you  don't  ? ' 
'  No,  dear.     You  shall  kill  me,  if  you  please.     But   I  am  a 
respectable  woman,  and  I  will  not  brave  the  world.     But  I  know  I 
have  acted  rashly,  foolishly,  ungratefully,  and  deserve  to  be  killed. 
Kill  me,  deab — you'll  forgive  me  then.'     With    that,  she  knelt 
down  at  his  feet,  crossed  her  hands  over  his  knees,  and  looked  up 
sweetly  in  his  face  with  brimming  eyes,  waiting,  yea,  even  request 
ing,  to  be  killed. 

He  looked  at  her  with  glistening  eyes.  '  You  cunning  hussy  I ' 
said  he  ;  '  you  know  I  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  your  head  !  What 
is  to  be  done  ?  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Sophy  ;  I  have  lived  three 
years  without  a  wife,  and  that  is  enough.  I  won't  live  any  longer 
so — no,  not  a  day.  It  shall  be  yon,  or  somebody  else.  Ah !  what 
is  that? — a  bell.  I'll  ring,  and  order  one.  I've  got  lots  of  money. 
They  are  always  to  bo  had  for  that,  you  know.' 

'  Oh,  Jonathan !  don't  talk  so.  It  is  scandalous.  How  can  you 
get  a  wife  all  in  a  minute — by  ringing?' 

'  If  I  can't,  then  the  town  crier  can.     I'll  hire  him.' 
'  For  shame  1 ' 

'  How  is  it  to  be,  then  ?  You  that  are  so  smart  in  dividing 
couples,  you  don't  seem  to  be  very  clever  in  bringing  'em  together 
again." 

'  It  was  my  parents,  Jonathan,  not  me.  Well,  dear,  I  always 
think  when  people  are  in  a  difficulty,  the  best  thing  is  to  go  to 
some  very  good  person  for  advice.  Now,  the  best  people  are  the 
clergymen.  There  is  one  in  this  street,  No.  IS.  Perhaps  he  could 
advise  us.' 

Jonathan  listened  gravely  for  a  little  while,  before  he  saw 
what  she  was  at ;  but,  the  moment  he  caught  the  idea  bo  alily  con- 
veyed, he  slapped  his  thigh  and  shouted  out,  'You  are 
girl.  Come  on.*  And  he  almost  dragged  her  to  the  clergyman. 
Not  but  what  he  found  time  to  order  a  good  dinner  in  the  hall  ai 
they  went. 
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The  clergyman  was  out,  but  soon  found :  he  remarried  them, 
and  they  dined  together  man  and  wife. 

They  never  mentioned  grievances  that  night;  and  Jonathan 
said,  afterwards,  his  second  bridal  was  worth  a  dozen  of  his  first ; 
for  the  first  time  she  was  a  child,  and  had  to  be  courted  up  hill ; 
but  the  second  time  she  was  a  woman,  and  knew  what  to  say  to  a 
fellow. 

Next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarke  went  over  to  .     They  drove 

about  in  an  open  carriage  for  some  hours,  and  did  a  heap  of  shop- 
ping. They  passed  by  Ephraim  Slade's  place  of  business  much 
oftener  than  there  was  any  need,  and  slower.  It  was  Mrs.  Clarke 
who  drove.    Jonathan  sat  and  took  it  easy. 

She  drives  to  this  day. 

And  Jonathan  takes  it  easy.' 


The  blithesome  shepherd  sings 

His  artless  songs, 
And  Echo's  wandering  voice 

The  notes  prolongs. 
A  maiden's  eye  strikes  mine, 

My  cheeks  flush  red, 
And,  like  a  flower  oppressed, 

She  droops  her  head. 

I  love  the  mystic  voice 

That  back  again 
Returns  in  purer  tones 

The  shepherd's  strain. 
I  love  the  maid  whose  soul, 

Reflecting  mine, 
Would  speak  its  kindling  thoughts 

In  looks  divine. 
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^   CHAPTER  OF  MANNERS. 
BY     GEORGE     AUGUSTUS     BALA. 

Between  Truth  and  Falsehood,  Thales  of  Miletus  is  said  to  have 
said — for  all  his  words  are  lost,  and  even  Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes,  to 
whom  no  science  is  a  mystery,  and  who  has  written  the  lives  of  all 
the  philosophers  from  Thales  to  Comte,  can  only  quote  the  Milesian 
at  second  hand — there  is  the  same  difference  as  that  which  exists 
between  the  Eyes  and  the  Ears.  Cceteris  paribus,  it  may  be 
observed  that  between  the  history  of  a  given  epoch,and  the  authorised 
report  of  a  trial  at  law  relating  to  that  epoch,  there  is  as  much 
difference  as  there  is  between  Hearing  and  Seeing.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  (being  no  judge  of  literary  style,  and  feeling  anxious 
only  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  veritable  things)  I  continue  to 
prefer  Howell's  '  State  Trials '  and  the  4  Old  Bailey  Sessions  Papers' 
to  Hume,  Smollett,  Lyttelton,  Rapin,  Tindal,  Macaulay,  Lingard, 
Froude,  and  Mrs.  Markham.  Let  those  who  will  read  *  Little 
Arthur's  History  of  England : '  I  would  rather  pin  my  faith  to  the 
Police  Reports.  I  respect  the  scholars  who  can  take  delight  in 
the  weird  legends  of  the  '  Nibelungen-Lied '  and  the  exquisite 
fancies  of  the  4  Faerie  Queene  ; '  but  give  me  the  '  Gazette  des 
Tribunaux.'  An  exemplary  student  in  the  compartment  next 
to  mine  in  the  British  Museum  reading-room  has  just  made  out  a 
ticket  for  a  rare  edition  of  the  4  Romaunt  of  the  Rose ; '  but  I 
have  made  bold  to  trouble  the  courteous  assistant  for  the  '  Causes 
Cel6bres,'  in  forty  volumes  small  octavo. 

The  men  and  women  who  rise  up  before  you — no  pale,  misty 
phantoms,  but  solid,  breathing,  vascular  beings,  so  they  seem, 
coming  out  of  their  shrouds  of  worm-eaten,  type-indented  paper — 
prevaricate  and  dissemble,  equivocate  and  lie,  in  the  witness-box, 
in  the  dock,  or  at  the  advocate's  table,  juet  as  witnesses  and 
prisoners  and  counsel  fence  and  fib  at  this  instant  day ;  but,  next 
to  the  revelation  of  the  truth,  there  is  nothing  so  edifying  as  the 
manifestation  of  palpable  falsehood ;  and  a  convicted  liar  is,  from 
many  points  of  view,  an  interesting  and  instructive  spectacle* 
You  '  get  at '  humanity,  as  the  saying  is,  in  the  '  Sessions  Papers. 
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'o  flowery,  no  malevolent,  and  no  milk-and-water  historian  thrusts 
himself  forward  with  his  rose-tinted,  his  yellow-jaundice-smirched, 
or  his  eclipse-smoked  glasses  to  impede  your  view  of  Homo  yonder 
—  of  yourself,  0  my  Uncle — testifying  to  that  which  is  clearly  as 
false  as  Michelet's  story  of  Joan  of  Arc,  but  very  often  breaking  down 
to  exhibit  all  the  meanness  and  wickedness,  all  the  lust  and  avarice, 
the  cowardice  and  cruelty  that  are  within  the  testifier.  Or,  if  there  be 
an  upright  man  and  pure  either  on  the  bench  or  behind  the  spikes 
of  the  clock,  he  is  lustrous  very  brightly  and  clearly  indeed  in  the 
report  of  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey.  In  that  unadorned  repro- 
duction of  the  Talk  of  human  animals,  you  have,  almost,  a  mirror 
without  a  flaw.  Such  is  not  the  case  with  Parliamentary  reports  : 
the  gentlemen  in  the  gallery  strive  to  do  their  work  honestly,  but, 
whether  they  be  conscious  of  it  or  not,  it  is  contemporary  history 
which  they  write,  and  the  particulars  of  history  are  never  trustworthy. 
The  reporters  are  fain  to  condense,  and  occasionally  to  slur,  our 
speeches,  to  bring  the  great  Panjandrums  of  politics  to  the  front, 
while  the  poor  little  Dii  minorea  from  Scotch  burghs  and  elsewhere 
are  left  to  shiver  in  the  background  far  away  from  the  cheery 
radiance  of  the  footlights.  Parliamentary  reporters,  too,  are  fain 
to  dress  up  nn grammatical  verbiage  in  grammatical  garb ;  cough- 
ing, stammering,  and  '  trying  back '  are  suppressed ;  the  honourable 
gentleman  who  asserts  that  the  population  of  Huntingdonshire  is 
bur  hundred  millions,  that  Tape  Breton  is  an  arm  of  the  sea,  or 
hat  Charlemagne  flourished  800  n.c,  is  silently  corrected.  In  a 
word,  the  reporters  do  their  best  to  avoid  writing  down  Sir  John 
■"alstaff,  M.P.  for  Berks,  an  ass  ;  but  when  that  estimable  county 
member  says  a  witty  thing,  they  polish  and  point  the  bon  rmot 
that  it  may  read  the  wittier.  This  is  history- writing,  but  it  is  not 
ruth-telling.  Truth  is  naked,  and  in  my  opinion  she  is  to  be  found 
oftenest  in  her  most  edifying  undress  in  the  'Newgate  Calendar.' 

I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusions  hereinabove  expressed  through 
some  diligent  researches  which  I  have  been  making  lately  into  the 
labits  and  manners  of  the  curious  excrescences  of  bygone  society 
who  were  known  as  Beaux,  Sparks,  Fops,  Macaronis,  Bucks,  Bloods, 
and  what  not:  painted  butterflies  which,  with  corking  pins  transfixing 
heir  poor  little  shrivelled  carcasses,  are  yet  discoverable,  all  faded 
nd  dusty,  in  out-of-the-way  glass  cases  of  which  only  bookworms 
fete  the  keyB.  History,  naturally  (in  her  purblind,  conceited  way), 
gnores  the  Beaux  altogether,  alt  hough  they  played  often  a  very  pro- 
minent part  in  the  transactions  of  their  time  ;  and  even  Macaulay, 
he  strong-beaked,  st.mng-taloned  eagle  who,  when  he  could  not  light 
pon  a  lamb  to  carry  to  his  eyrie,  did  not  disdain,  time  and  again,  to 
swoop  down  on  such  very  small  deer  as  conies  or  field  mice,  has  not 
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much  more  to  say  about  the  most  notable  Beau  of  the~seventeenth 
century  (and  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth)  thau  that  he  was  s 
worthless  fop,  married  to  a  duchess  who  was  a  great-grandmother. 
The  Beau  in  question  was  the  notorious  Robert  Feilding,  commonly 
called  the  'Major-General;'  and  it  appears  to  me  that  he  was 
something,  and  a  great  deal,  more  than  a  fop.  The  best  <-\  idenc* 
in  the  world — that  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court— shows  him  to 
have  been  an  amazing  ruffian,  hypocrite,  and  villain;  and  it  Li 
in  those  aspects  that.,  with  a  pile  of  musty  folios  and  dog's-eared 
pamphlets  around  me,  I  am  looking  admiringly  at  Beau  Feilding 
holding  up  his  rascally  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  the  Clerk  of 
the  Arraigns  asks  him  how  he  will  be  tried.  Come  along  and  be 
tried  by  the  light  of  the  '  Sessions  Papers,'  thou  bigamous  Beau. 

There  is  no  authentic  portrait  of  the  Beau  extant  that  I  am 
aware  of;  although  he  seems  to  have  been  handsome  enough,  and 
at  times  to  have  had  money  (or  the  money  of  other  people)  enough 
to  have  sat  to  Lely  or  Kneller  (the  Beau's  life  was  a  long  one),  or  at 
least  to  Michael  Wright,  or  Edward  Ashfield,  or  Gerard  Zoust.  An 
elaborate  pen-and-ink  presentment  of  Feildiug  has,  indeed,  come 
down  to  us  in  the  '  Orlando  the  Fair '  of  the  '  Tatler ' — a  bitter 
satire  on  the  Beau's  career  and  character,  and  the  authorship  of 
which  (in  Balm's  edition  of  1842)  is  ascribed  to  Steele.  Thf 
lampoon,  for  it  is  little  more,  appeared  in  the  fiftieth  number  of  the 
'Tatler,' published  August  4,  1709;  and  the  writer  remarks  tliat 
'  ten  lustra  and  more '  were  wholly  passed  '  since  Orlando  first  ap- 
peared in  the  metropolis  of  this  island.'  It  was  in  1700  that  lie 
met  with  that  little  mischance  which  led  to  his  appearance  at 
Justice  Hall ;  and,  assuming  that  he  was  at  least  twenty  when  he 
first  came  upon  town,  he  must  have  been  on  the  verge  of  seventy 
when  he  married  the  great-grandmother  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
between  whom  and  himself  there  was  consequent ly  no  very  great 
disparity  in  age.  Steele  is  enthusiastic  as  to  the  Beau's  personal 
endowments.  We  are  told  that  his  descent  was  uoble,  his  wit 
humorous;  'but  to  none  of  these  recommendatory  advantages  WW 
his  title  so  undoubted  as  that  of  his  beauty.  His  complexion  was 
fair,  but  his  countenance  manly;  his  stature  of  the  tallest,  his  shape 
the  most  exact ;  and  though  in  all  his  limbs  be  had  a  proportion  as 
delicate  as  we  see  in  the  works  of  the  most  skilful  statuaries,  u» 
body  had  a  strength  and  firmness  little  inferior  to  the  marble  of 
which  such  images  arc  formed.'  This  is,  indeed,  very  high  euloginm, 
and,  to  my  mind,  it  establishes  a  point  to  which  I  shall  revert,  hy- 
and-by.  The  'Tatler 'goes  on  to  say  that  the  Beau  had  l**i  n  [fl  tin.- 
army.  A  note  in  '  Bohn  '  states  that  *  be  embarked  in  the  fortune) 
of  King  James  IT,,  who  gave  him  the  nomination  of  colonel,  and 
for  whom  he  raised  a  regiment  in  nis  taVvx;  cktcxi^  c£  Warwick.' 
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assertion  is  of  the  loosest,  and  is  probably  inaccurate.  The 
period  at  which  the  Beau  could  have  '  embarked  in  the  fortunes* 
ig  James  II.  was  during  the  brief  time  elapsing  between  the 
g  in  England  of  William  of  Orange  and  the  flight  of  James, 
was  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  still,  he  could  scarcely  have  been  an 
>wed  Jacobite,  since  we  find  him  openly  living  in  a  fine  house  in 
Mall  early  in  the  reign  of  Anne  ;  and  in  reality  he  seems  to 
ijoyi'd  a  kind  of  brevet  rank,  not  as  colonel,  but  as  major- 
.1,  due  to  his  services  both  in  the  British  army  and  abroad, 
e  says, '  his  exploits  in  foreign  nations  and  courts  have  not 
regularly  enough  communicated  to  us  to  report  them  with  that 
"ty  which  we  profess  iu  our  narration.' '  Possibly  his  military 
abroad  had  been  that  of  many  other  soldiers  of  fortune  as  good- 
.ng  and  as  scampish  as  he,  in  the  splendidly  Bohemian  epoch 
ig  which  he  '  flourished.'  From  a  scrap  of  internal  evidence 
ch  came  out  at  the  Old  Bailey,  it  seems  likely  that  the  Beau 
t  in  his  youth  served  at  Tangiers  or  thereabout.  After  de- 
■  bing  his  return  to  England  to  find  that  *  other  Beaux  born  in 
absence  bad  made  it  their  business  to  decry,  his  furniture,  his 
aw,  and  his  manner,'  Isaac  Bickerstaff  proceeds  to  recount  that 
ye  Beauteous  Villaria  became  the  object  of  his  affection,*  The 
■auteous  Villaria '  was  Barbara  Villiers,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
illiam,  Viscount  Grandison,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.  Glaringly 
orious  iu  history  as  Countess  of  Castlemaine  and  Duchess  of 
■veland,  as  the  mistress  of  Charles  II.  and  the  paramour  of  Jacob 
all,  the  rope-dancer — of  mille  e  tre,  to  boot,  indeed — she  is  de- 
ribed  by  Bishop  Burnet  as  '  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  but  enor- 
usly  vicious  and  ravenous  ;  foolish,  but  imperious.'  She  seems,  in 
ort,  to  have  possessed  all  Nell  Gwynne's  comeliness  and  impudence, 
hout  the  wit  and  the  kindliness  of  heart  of  that  'excellent 
■eteh.'  I  find  that  among  the  Castlemaine's  titles  (patented 
her  in  1670)  was  that  of  Baroness  of  Nonsuch;  yet  there 
ms  to  have  been  plenty  of  Baronesses  and  non-Baronesses 
ell  as  she  in  the  exemplary  reign  to  which  we  owe  the  Act  of 
rliament  for  the  Bettor  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  She  en- 
bed  the  British  peerage  with  a  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a  Duke 
Southampton, and  a  Duke  of  Grafton;  and  in  the  last-named 
stance  a  lineal  descendant  of  Charles  and  Barbara  survives  to 
ake  u3  thank  Heaven  that  we  have  a  House  of  Lords.  The 
■ofligate  hag  must  have  been  about  sixty-five  years  of  age  when 
andsome  Feilding  courted,  married,  swindled,  and  beat  her.   The 

'  The  mock  gravity  of  the  '  Tnllsr  '  is  linre  manifestly  imitated  from  the  passag* 
Ion  Uuixoto  in  which  Cirvanttw  soltuuily  weighs  tho  evidence  regarding  ths  real 
jac  of  hi'  h"ro :  '  Pero  osto  importn  poco  it  miestra  cuenta  :  bifcta  o^  «&  \u,  ohn*.- 
dot  no  ■«  saiga  an  panto  da  la  verdad.' 
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first  part  of  Steele's  biography  of  the  Beau  concludes  with  a  bit  of 
ribaldry  from  which  I  have  been  fain  to  excise  one  or  two  passages 
which  might  grate  fastidiously  on  prudish  modern  Ban,  Bfi  a 
supposed  to  be  addressing  a  crowd  of  '  Britons  under  the  age  of 
sixteen,'  who  '  saw  his  grandeur  and  followed  his  chariot  with 
shouts  and  acclamations.'  They  are  supposed  to  be  his  illegitimate 
children.  The  Beau  bids  them  go  to  school,  and  not  ]<  ise  their  t  inn- 
by  following  his  wheels,  'Hark  ye,  sirrah  with  the  white  hair,' 
he  continues, '  I  am  sure  you  are  mine.  There  is  half-a-crowu. 
Tell  your  mother  this,  with  the  half-crown  I  gave  her  long  ago, 
makes  five  shillings.  .  .  .  Why,  you  young  dogs,  did  you  never  see 
such  a  man  before  ? '  '  Never  such  a  man  as  you,  noble  general,' 
replied  a  truant  from  Westminster.  '  Sirrah,  I  believe  thee .  there 
is  a  crown  for  thee.  Drive  on,  coachman ! '  In  the  fifty-first 
number  of  the  '  Tatler,'  Steele  continues  and  finishes  the  history  of 
Orlando  the  Fair.  The  satirist  banters  the  Beau  on  his  assumption 
of  martial  manners,  and  describes  him  as  calling  for  hie  tea  liy 
beat  of  drum,  ordering  his  valet  to  shave  him  by  sound  of  trumpet, 
and  changing  the  call  to  boot  and  saddle  when  water  was  brought 
for  his  teeth.  But  presently  the  poor  Beau  is  pictured  on  his 
beam  ends.  '  An  unlucky  accident  brought  to  his  remembrance 
that  one  evening  he  was  married  before  be  courted  the  nuptials  of 
Vitlaria.  Several  fatal  memorandums  were  produced  to  revive 
the  memory  of  this  accident,  and  the  unhappy  lover  was  for  ever 
banished  her  presence  to  whom  he  owed  the  support  of  his  fiist 
renown  and  gallantry.  .  .  .  Orlando,  therefore,  now  raves  in  a 
garret,  and  calls  to  his  neighbour  skies  to  pity  his  dolours,  anil  to 
find  redress  for  an  unhappy  lover.'  And  so  ends  this  maliciout 
banter,  of  which,  by  the  way,  is  made  up  the  bulk  of  the 
productions  of  those  British  essayists  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
to  the  study  of  whose  scandal-magging  ephemera  we  of  the  nine- 
teenth are  bidden  to  devote  our  nights  and  days  if  we  would 
master  the  art  of  writing  pure  and  elegant  English. 

So  much  for  the  Orlando  the  Fair  of  the  'Tatler' — an  amusing 
enough  lampoon,  but  one  that,  like  a  'Portrait  in  Oil"  in  tie 
'  World,'  must  It:  taken  with  a  great  many  grains — I  bad  well-nigh 
said  bushels— of  salt.  Now  for  the  Orlando  of  reality — the  Beau 
of  the  Old  Bailey. 

You  have  to  imagine  yourself  as  a  spectator  in  court  at  the 
Sessions  House  on  December  4,  1706,  when  Robert.  Feildil^r,  Kvi„ 
is  indicted  for  bigamy  in  marrying  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland, 
his  former  wife  being  at  the  same  time  living.  The  prisoner  being 
bidden  to  hold  up  his  hand,  to  him  the  Clerk  of  the  A 
'  ICow  sayst  thou,  Robert  Feilding,  art  thou  guilty  of  this  i 
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lent,  or  not  guilty  ? '  whereto  quoth  Robert, 4  Not  guilty  ; '  and  in 
nswer  to  a  further  question  from  the  Clerk  as  to  how  he  will 
e  tried,  he  make$  the  customary  reply,  'By  God  and  my 
ountry.*  The  jury  are  then  sworn ;  but  the  prisoner  foregoes 
is  right  of  challenge,  and  they  take  their  places  in  the  box  un- 
uestioned.  In  the  interests  of  name-lore,  I  am  always  curious 
oncerning  the  nominal  elements  of  old  jury-panels ;  but  among  the 
ppellations  of  the  twelve  honest  men  who  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
teau,  I  can  only  find  two — Joseph  Devenish  and  Thomas  Yeamond 
—whose  names  strike  unfamiliarly  on  the  modern  ear.  The  prisoner 
\  qualified  in  the  indictment  as  being  late  of  the  parish  of  St. 
ames's  (his  residence  was  in  Pall  Mall),  and  he  was  charged  with 
aving  on  the  ninth  day  of  November  in  the  year  1705,  and  in  the 
arish  aforesaid,  taken  to  wife  one  Mary  Wadsworth,  spinster ;  and 
n  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  same  month  of  November  with  having, 
a  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields  (presumably  at  St. 
fartin's  Church),  feloniously  and  bigamously  intermarried  with  the 
aost  noble  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland ;  his  former  wife,  Mary 
Wadsworth,  being  then  alive  ;  '  against  the  Peace  of  our  Sovereign 
jady  the  Queen,  her  crown  and  dignity,  and  the  form  of  the 
tatute  in  tliat  case  made  and  provided.'  Mr.  Raymond  and 
ftr  James  Mountague  were  counsel  for  the  Crown,  and  the  last- 
tamed  learned  gentleman  drew  the  attention  of  the  Court  to  the 
act  that  the  crime  alleged  against  the  prisoner  being  a  felony,  he 
ras  consequently  deprived  by  law  of  the  benefit  of  the  assistance  of 
ounsel,  but  not  of  benefit  of  clergy  in  case  of  conviction ;  the  prac- 
ical  result  of  which  appears  to  me  to  have  l>een,  tliat  the  prisoner 
ras  to  be  denied  the  means  of  showing  (through  the  acumen  of  his 
ounsel)  that  he  might  be  innocent ;  but  that  he  was  to  be  pro- 
ided  with  a  means  of  escaping  punishment  if  he  were  found  guilty. 
Sir  Robert  Mountague's  elaborate  history  of  the  case  in  his  opening 
peech  I  omit,  as  I  hold  it  to  be  better  (from  the  manners-painting 
Krint  of  view)  to  let  the  witnesses  speak  for  themselves ;  so  let  us 
aake  haste  to  put  Mrs.  Villars  into  the  box.  Mrs.  V.  tells  the  Court 
hat  last  year  one  Mrs.  Streight  comes  to  her  lodgings  about 
Jartholomew-tide,  and  leaves  word  that  she  would  speak  to  her 
most  particular,'  adding  that  it  will  be  500/.  out  of  her  way  if 
he  does  not  come  quickly.  Whereupon  Mrs.  V.  seeks  out  Sirs, 
(freight,  with  whom  she  has  an  interview  in  the  presence  of  Major- 
reneral  Feilding,  and  who  tells  her  that  there\  is  a  mighty  rich  and 
omely  young  widow  named  Mrs.  Deleau  newly  come  to  town, 
rith  whom  the  Major-General  would  gladly  enter  into  the  bonds  of 
redlock.  Does  Mrs.  Villars  know  Mrs.  Deleau  ?  Mrs.  V.  respond! 
hat  she  has  no  particular  acquaintance  with  the  widow,  b\x\A\>aX 
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€  she  used  to  cut  her  hair.'     4 1  am  in  love  with  her,'  cries  Orlando 
the  Fair ;  4  and  you  must  help  me  in  my  courtship.*    At  a  subse- 
quent interview,  the  Major-General  informs  Mrs.  V.  that  he  has 
learnt  that  Mrs.  Deleau  is  worth  60,000J.,  but  that  he  does  not 
know  where  she  lives.     Communicative  Mrs.  V.  informs  him  that 
the  widow  resides  in  Copthall  Court,  nigh  to  the  Exchange,  and 
that  she  has  a  country  house  at  Waddon,  in  Surrey.     Whereat  says 
the  Beau  that  he  is  going  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  that  on  his 
way  thither  he  will  call  at  Waddon  to  see  the  gardens,  and,  if  he 
can,  to  have  a  view  of  the  widow  herself.     This,  within  a  few  days, 
lie  accomplishes,  or  thinks  so,  at  least ;  and  tells  Mrs.  Villars  that, 
in  passing  through  the  gardens,  he  lias  espied  the  widow  at  a  case- 
ment ;  and  that,  in  order  that  she  might  have  a  perfect  view  of  him 
(conceited  Orlando),  he  had  taken  divers  turns,  pulled  out  his  watch 
and  set  it  by  a  sundial ;  that  he  had  come  a  roundabout  route 
through  the  country,  and  had  almost  murdered  his  horses  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  his  beloved.     Impressionable  Orlando !     As  artful  as  he 
was  amorous,  the  stricken  Beau  instructed  Mrs.  Villars  to  tell  the 
widow  that  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  had  heard  a  great 
deal  of  the  beauty  of  the  gardens  and  Waddon,  and  would  fain  have 
a  view  of  them.     To  which  gracious  intimation  the  widow  made 
answer  that  she  could  refuse  nothing  to  a  lady  of  the  Duchess's 
quality  ;  but  she  lagged  that  the  visit  to  Waddon  might  be  post- 
poned for  a  week,  as  she,  Mrs.  Deleau,  was  going  to  see  a  horse-race 
upon  Banstead  Downs.     This  answer  l)eing  conveyed  to  the  Beau, 
failed,  it  would  seem,  to  please  him.    He  remarked  that  the  Duchess 
was  sick,  and  had  relinquished  her  intention  of  coming  to  Waddon; 
but  that  he  himself  would  go  to  Banstead  Races  and  endeavour  to 
see  the  widow.     He  went  accordingly ;  but  the  4  widow  hunt '  was 
not  a  successful  one.     He  bowed  to  the  lady  on  the  race-course,  bat 
she  did  not  return  his  salutation  in  an  encouraging  manner.    Then 
he  followed  her  to  Epsom,  and  sent  her  a  letter  by  a  servant  out  of 
livery ;  but  the  coy  (or  prudent)  Mrs.  Deleau  sent  word  that  the 
missive  required  no  answer.     4 1  perceived,'  continued  Mrs.  Villars 
4  that  he  had  no  knowledge  of  Mrs.  Deleau ;  and  so  I  acquainted 
another  young  woman  (Mrs.  Wads  worth)  with  his  inclination.    SI* 
said  that  she  did  not  expect  to  he  so  happy,  but  wished  it  might  be 
so.     (Here  Villars  was  palpably  lying.     Her  aim  was  manifestly  to 
extort  money  from  Feilding  for  marrying  him  with  the  widow  Deleau. 
Prolwbly  aware  that  the  widow  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
man  of  infamous  character  and  notorious  insolvency,  Villars  pos- 
sibly thought  that  she  could  make  some  present  profit  out  of  him 
by  palming  Mary  Wadsworth  (a  pretty,  disreputable  adventuress) 
upon  him  as  the  wealthy  relict  of  Copthall  Court.)     She  told  the 
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lencli  vaguely  flint  she  did  all  she  could  to  bring  'it'  about,  and 
hat    between    Bartholomew-tide    and    Lord    Mayor's    day    divcre 
1  ■•■"■.I  L'twoen*them,'and  that  gifts  were  sent  by  Keilding 
hrough  her  to  '  the  lady.'     The  first  cadean  was  *  a  gold  apron 
track  wit*  green.*    'He  thought  it  was  Mrs,  Deleao  ail  the  while,' 
bxSQfiH  the  artful  minx, '  but  it  was  Mrs.  Wadsworth.'    Aftrnvards 
tie  Beau  sent  the  sham  widow 'a  suit  of  white  satin  knots,  and 
loves,  and  other  things ; '  and,  at  length,  he  desired  that  Mrs.  V. 
wonld   bring  the  widow  to  his  lodgings.     Mrs.  V.  brought  Mrs. 
Padsworth  in  a  'mourning-coach.'     Tin.'  sable  vehicle  was,  I  sup- 
wee,  intended  to  l»e  symbolical  of  Mrs.  Deleau's  recent  bereave- 
ment.    When  Beau  Keilding  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the 
mm  widow  of  Waddon, '  he  fell  down  upon  his  knees  and  kissed 
ler,  and  expressed  abundance  of  finer  sentiments.     He  asked  her 
why  she  stayed  so  long,  and  whether  she  loved  singing.     He  said 
te  would  send  for  Margaretta  to  come  up.     When  she  came,  Mr. 
'eilding  bade  her  sing  the  two  songs  which  he  loved — the  one  was 
Charming  Creature,"  and  the  other  "  lanthe  the  Lovely." ' 

A  word  concerning  the  singing  woman.  Margaretta,  or  La 
largarita,  is  mentioned  by  Swift  in  a  letter  to  Stella.  '  We  bad 
music  meeting  in  our  town  last  night.  I  went  to  the  rehearsal 
f  it ;  and  there  was  Margarita  and  her  sister,  and  another  drab 
>h.  Ml.  Dean  I),  and  a  parcel  of  fiddlers.'  Mrs.  Manley,  in  the 
New  Atlantis,'  relates  some  scandalous  anecdotes  touching  tho 
[argarita  and  Lord  Nottingham,  from  whom  the  cantatrice  to  whom 
wift  applied  so  ungallant  an  appellation  extracted,  it  is  said,  no  less 
nan  8,000i.  I  wonder  how  much  Bean  Keilding  paid  her  for 
nging  'Charming  Creature'  and  'lanthe  the  Fair,'  Was  it  a 
uinea  ;  or,  haply,  a  kiss  and  a  pack  of  tine  promises  ?  Handsome 
'eilding  does  not  seem,  at  this  time  at  least,  to  have  been  very 
ash  of  ready  money.  He  was  liberal  enough,  however,  according 
>  Mrs.  Villars's  showing,  in  the  way  of  treating  his  favourites;  for, 
le  caterwauling  of  the  hired  singing-woman  being  finished,  he  sent 
ut  for '  two  pints  of  wine  and  some  plum-cake.'  Then  Margaretta 
Cms  discreetly  to  have  vanished,  and  the  Beau  became  hotly  im- 
•"rtunnr<-  that  the  pseudo-widow  Delean  should  marry  him  there 
nd  then.  She  declined  {diplomatically  enough),  but  promised  to 
renew  her  visit  on  the  following  Wednesday;  and  she  afterwards, 
■  letter,  changed  the  appointment  to  Friday,  the  9th  of  November, 
»rd  Mayor's  day.  The  ladies  being  once  more  arrived  at  his 
ftrtments,  the  Beau  came  running  in,  and  clasped  the  false 
in  bis  arms,  exclaiming  that  now  nothing  further  was 
1  than  the  presence  of  a  priest  to  make  them  both  happy. 
1  widow  made  some  show  of  being  soameraiceA  rit  Wcas  \«.j- 
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posal,  but  the  Beau,  accustomed  both  in  love  and  war  to  anticipate 
the  Napoleonic  maxim  4  Frappez  vite  et  frappez  fort,'  would  take 
no  denial,  and  went  away,  like  Lord  Grizzle  in  4  Tom  Thumb,9  not 
4  post  haste  for  a  license,'  but  to  fetch  a  reverend  gentleman,  taking 
the  precaution  to  lock  the  door  of  the  chamber  in  which  the  ladies 
were.    He  had  a  French  valet,  one  Boucher ;  and  to  this  retainer 
he  gave  strict  orders  not  to  admit  anyone  until  his  return.     In  a 
short  time  he  came  back,  bringing  an  ecclesiastic  with  him  *  in  a 
long  red  gown,  lined  with  blue,  a  long  beard,  and  a  fur  cap.'  *  This,1 
quoth  the  Benedict  Beau, 4  is  the  holy  father ; '  whereupon  he  bade 
Boucher  lay  the  cloth,  and   they  all  went  to  supper,  Monsieur 
Boucher  being  instructed  to  fetch  a  4  dish  of  pickles  *   from  a 
neighbouring  tavern.     During  the  meal  the  sham  widow  evinced 
some  doubts  as  to  the  reverend  gentleman  in  the  red  gown  and  the 
long  beard — a  prodigious  Guy  he  must  have  looked — being  in  proper 
orders ;  upon  which  his  long-bearded  reverence  pulled  a  picture  out 
of  his  pocket,  about  the  bigness  of  a  crown-piece,  and  showed  it  to 
her,  saying  that  none   but   priests   had   such   pictures;  but  the 
scrupulous  Wadsworth  (who,  all  sham  widow  as  she  was,  evidently 
desired  that  this  should  be  no  sham  wedding)  desired  another  token; 
so,  the  rest  of  the  servants  being  sent  downstairs,  the  convenient 
Boucher  was  sent  for  'water,  salt,  and  rosemary,  to  make  holy 
water.'     These  ingredients   being  brought,  the   Beau   locked  the 
door  and  put  the  key  in  his  pocket.     The  priest  in  the  red  gown 
began  to  read  something   in  Latin;  but   that   most   punctilious 
Wadsworth  continuing  to  evince  dissatisfaction  as  to  the  sufficiency 
of  his  orders,  the  Padre  4  took  from  under  his  gown  a  piece  of  silk 
like  a  scarf  that  was  marked  with  a  cross  in  the  middle,  and  said 
none  but  priests  used  such  a  tiling.'     The  incredulous  Wadsworth 
was  convinced.     She  objected,  however,  to  the  Latin,  and  desired 
to  be  married  in  English, 4  as  well  as  lie  could.'   The  accommodating 
Padre  asked  Mr.  Feilding  4  whether  he  would  have  the  gentlewoman 
to   be  his  wedded  wife.'     Said  the  Beau,  4  With   all   my  heart.' 
Then  he  asked  Wadsworth  if  she  would  have  the  gentleman  to  be 
her  husband.      Replies  the  cunning  quean,  *  Yes  ;  *  but  4  faintly,' 
so  Mrs.  Villars  said.    4  But,'  pursued  the  Beau,  4  you  don't  say  it  as 
earnestly  as  I  do.     You  must  say  "with  all  my  heart  and  soul."' 
Which  she  did,  and  they  were  married.     Boucher  then  brought  up 
more  wine,  and,  the  whole  party  having  refreshed  themselves,  the 
priest  was  discharged.     The  Beau  saluted  his  wife  as  the  4  Countess 
of  Feilding,'  at  which  she  wept  plenteously.     Marriages  are  made 
in  heaven,  they  say  ;  and  no  married  man,  I  apprehend,  is  prepared 
to  deny  that  fact ;  yet  I  cannot  help  fancying  that  there  was  some- 
body present  at  this  wedding,  as  4  best  man,'  whose  extraction  was 
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anything  but  a  celestial  one,  and  who  (not  to  enter  into  too 
minute  particularities)  Lrnl  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  a  tail.     After  this 
icious  ceremony,' the  'Countess  of  Feildiug'  made  frequent  visits 
ween  her  own  residence  ( possibly  in  the  hundreds  of  Dntry)  and 
'all  Mall.     Her  tastes  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  luxurious, 
on  one  occasion,  finding  that  both   the   JSeau  and  Monsieur 
icher  were  from  home,  she  sent  out  for  some  supper  for  herself, 
hich  repast,  consisted  of '  a  pint  of  wine,  some  toasted  cheese,  and 
bottle  of  oat  ale.'     A  thirsty  soul,  this  Countess.     Mrs.  Villara 
ing  asked  by  the  presiding  judge  at  what  period  Feilding  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  befooled,  replied  that  it  was  in  May,  1706. 
the  mean  time,  the  real  Mrs.  Deleau's  father  had  died,  and  it 
town-talk  that  her  fortune  was  much  increased,  that  she  was 
great  catch,'  and  that  she  was  not  yet  re-ruarried.     The  fury  of 
1  Beau  was  fearful.     He  took  Mrs.  Straight  into  a  closet  at  the 
of  Cleveland's  (whom  he  had  in  the  interim  bigamously 
led)  and  sent  for  the  perfidious  Villars.   I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
gentleman  of  fashion,  family,  and  figure  was  mean  and  mer- 
enough  to  demand  that  the  presents  he  had   made  to  the 
widow  Deleau — the  gold  apron  struck  with  green,  the  suit  of 
te  satin  knots,  and  so  forth — should  be  restored  to  him.     I  am 
rier  to  add  that  when  the  two  women  laughed  in  his  face  and 
called  liim  a  fool  for  his  pains  this  high-bred  gentlemau  proceeded 
to  beat  them,  asking,  'was  that'  (meaning  the  Charming  Creature 
Wadsworth)  '  a  fit  wife  for  him  ? '     '  And  then,'  added  Mrs.  Villars, 
'he  took  a  thing  made  of  steel  at  one  end,  and  a  hammer  at  the 
other  end,  and  told  me  that  if  I  woidd  not  unsay  what  I  had  said  of 
his  marriage  with  Wadsworth  he  would  slit  my  nose  off.    And  that 
he  would  get  two  blacks ;  the  one  should  hold  me  upon  his  back, 
and  the  other  should  break  my  bones.'     Decidedly,  Beau  Feilding 
must  have  seen  service  among  the  Moors  at  Tangiers.   He  had  been 
one  of  Kirk's  '  lambs,'  perchance. 

When  Villars  had  finished  her  statement,  the  Beau  in  the  dock 
asked  her  by  what  name  Mary  Wadsworth  had  passed  (hiring  the  per- 
formance of  the  marriage  rites.  '  By  no  name  at  all,'  answered 
the  'discreet  duenna.'  To  further  questions  from  the  prisoner, 
Mrs.  Villars  further  admitted  that  he  had  never  appeared  in  public 
with  '  the  Countess  of  Feilding.'  Questioned  by  Judge  Powel  as  to 
how  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  had  become  acquainted  with  the 
bigamous  Ijehaviour  of  her  husband,  Mrs.  Villars  replied  that  it 
came  about  in  this  wise.  Not  satisfied,  apparently,  with  having 
.ten  Mrs.  Straight  and  Mrs.  Villars,  to  say  nothing  of  terrifying 
latter  with  threats  of  the  nose-slitting  implement  and  the  two 
the  baffled  brute  who  had  been  so  completeY'j  tnaYei  Vj  *. 
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trio  of  female  sharpers  sent  for  the  '  Countess  of  Feilding,'  alias 
Wadsworth,  to  the  lodge  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland's  house  in 
Whitehall,  and  then  and  there  beat  her  too  (Wadsworth),  badly. 
1  have  not  much  doubt  either  but  that  he  had  beaten  the  Duchess 
into  the  bargain,  for  Bishop  Burnet  records  that  he  (Feilding)  *  used 
her  Grace  with  unhandsome  severity.'     Wadsworth  manifestly  did 
not  like  to  be  beaten ;  so  she  and  the  equally-bruised  Mrs*  Villars 
went  away  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  one  of  the  Duchess's  bar-sinister 
sons,  and  told  his  Grace  the  whole  scandalous  story.   The  Cleveland 
family  were,  presumably,  anxious  enough  to  get  rid  of  the  Beau, 
and  so  made  haste  to  prosecute  him.     When  the  prosecution  had 
done  with  Villars,  the  clerk  of  a  proctor  in  Doctors'  Commons  was 
called  to  prove  that  Feilding  had  gone  to  the  ante-chamber  of  that 
temple  of  Hymen  and  Plutus  to  procure  a  copy  of  the  will  of  the  late 
Mr.  Deleau,  and  after  this  evidence  had  been  given  there  occurred 
in  the  proceeding  that  wliich  modern  reporters  would  style  a  '  sen- 
sational incident.'     The  real  Mrs.  Deleau  was  put  into  the  box. 
That  most  desirable  widow  swore  that  she  had  no  acquaintance  what- 
ever with  Mr.  Feilding ;  that  she  only  knew  Mrs.  Villars  as  a  servant 
of  her  hairdresser ;  that  Mr.  Feilding  had  once  walked  through  her 
gardens ;  and  that  it  was  not  she  whom  the  Beau  had  seen  at  the 
casement,  but  another  lady.     The  '  other  lady '  was  sworn ;  but  the 
reporter  at  the  Old  Bailey  has  had  the  discretion  to  omit  her  name 
from  his  accoimt  of  the  trial.    The  anonymous  one  corroborated  the 
real  widow  Delcau's  evidence,  and  vanished  straightway  into  the 
Infinities.     Who  was  she  ?     Bah !  who  was  your  great-great-grand- 
mother, my  lord  ?     You  are  as  incompetent,  liaply,  to  enlighten  us 
on  that  score  as  little  Jack  Chance,  the  parish  foundling,  can  be. 

Monsieur  Boucher,  the  valet,  made  oath  that  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1705, '  he  and  his  master '  (Ego  et  Rex  meius)  had  goue  in 
Mr.  Feilding's  chariot  to  a  linendraper's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Three 
Legs,  in  Cheapside,  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  show.  Afterwards  the 
Beau  called  on  Sir  Basil  Firbrass,  bidding  Ids  servant  meet  him 
later  in  the  evening  in  Bond  Street.  Boucher  deposed  to  the  two 
ladies  coming  to  Pall  Mall  at  night  in  a  mourning-coach;  and 
here,  according  to  Monsieur  Boucher,  it  would  appear  that  the  house 
in  Pall  Mall  was  not  Beau  Feilding's  own — he  only  lodged  there  at 
a  Mrs.  Heath's.  For  the  rest,  Monsieur  confirmed  the  evidence  of 
Mrs.  Villars.  He  added  that  since  he  had  left  the  Beau's  service, 
he  had  become  cook  to  General  Webb's  regiment.  All !  how  the 
rats  desert  the  sinking  ship.  At  the  period  mentioned,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough's  victorious  army  was  swearing  terribly  iu  Flanders, 
and  Webb's  regiment  was  far  away  from  England  ;  but  Monsieur 
Boucher  had  Ijeen  sent  for,  express,  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton  to  testify 
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Against  Feilding.  Evidently  no  expense  had  been  spared  by  the 
grandees  in  Whitehall  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Beau.  A 
Mrs.  Martin,  sister  to  Mrs.  Heath,  the  lodging-house  keeper  in 
Pall  Mall,  remembered  the  mourning-coach,  the  coming  of  the 
long-bearded  man  in  the  red  gown  and  the  fur  cap,  and  the  ordering 
of  the  dish  of  pickles  for  supper.  Mrs.  Heath  herself,  being  ex- 
amined, 'put  on  airs;'  and  her  evidence  is  delicious  to  read.  She 
knew  Major-General  Feilding.  She  had  heard  that  the  Major- 
General  received  ladies  of  quality,  but  she  never  saw  them, '  her 
family  living  retired  from  lodgers.1  Mrs.  Heath  had  heard  of  the 
man  in  red  eomiug  to  the  house,  but.  the  idea  of  a  marriage  had 
never  entered  her  head.  '  I  did  not  believe  it  a  marriage,'  said  she 
to  the  Court, '  hut  a  conversion,  lieeause  his  man  came  down  to  my 
parlour,  and  asked  for  salt,  and  water,  and  rosemary,  which  occa- 

Fied  these  words,  "  Lord  ! "  says  I,  "  I  fancy  they  are  making  a 
vert  of  the  woman  upstairs."  '     Adieu  !  most  excellent  Heath. 
Enter  the  Margaretta.     Deposed  that  on  a  certain  night  in 
oveiiiber   she  was  sent  for  to  do  her  vocal  office.     Sang  .several 
talian  songs  and  some  English  ditties;  among  others,  *  Ianthe  the 
*ovely.'     It  was   a  favourite  song  with  the  Major-Gen eral.     He 
said  that  he  had  the  original  of  it,  and  that  he  had  translated  it 
om  the  Greek  (fifth  form,  turn  up  your  Anacreons ;  I  mean,  your 
'oin  Moores).     Saw  a  gentlewoman  in  mourning  with  a  velvet 
scarf.     She  was  sitting   by  the  fire.     Did  not  see  Mrs.  Villars ; 
bought  that  if  anyone  else  had  been  there,  she  must  have  seen 
them,  for,  quoth  the  Charming  Creature, '  1  was  mistress  of  all  the 
doors.'     Exit  the  Margaretta.     I  fancy  that  she  had  a  sneaking  kind 
of  liking  for  the  Beau,  and  gave  her  evidence  as  softly  as  she  could. 
Was  there  ever  such  an  Oyer  of  Women,  and  all  to  fix  a  felony 
wu  one  man  ?     It  was  as  though  the  hand  of  Nemesis  were  in  it. 
'he  wretched  Beau  liad  wronged  women  enough  in  his  time,  and 
/  etait  puiri  la  par  ou  il  avail  pecks.     The  pleasant  vices  had 
med  to  cats  of  nine  tails.     'Call  Mrs.  Price,'  said  the  counsel  for 
e  Crown.  Mrs.  P.  ( who  also  lived  at  the  Pall  Mall  lodging-house) 
seems  to  have  been  a  lady  of  some  discernment  as  regards  sacer- 
Jutal  vestments,  for  she  qualified  the  queer  accoutrement  of  the 
father  as  an  '  Armenian  habit.'     Then  a  goldsmith  and  his  man 
were  called  to  prove  the  ordering  of  a  gold  wedding-ring  by  Feilding, 
■iod  the  engraving  of  it,  according  to  his  instructions,  with  a  posy. 
l'o  liim  succeeded  Constantine  Pozzi,  a  servant  of  the  Austrian 
Ambassador  (Emperor's  Envoy  he  was  then  styled),  Count  Clam- 
Gallas ;  and  this  sub-diplomatist  made  oath  that  the  Beau  had  come 
to  the  Embassy  in  quest  of  a  priest ;  and,  the  Father  in  Red  (who 
seemed  to  be  peculiarly  the  man  for  his  money) not  being  at  homa 
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he  had  been  fain  to  make  shift,  with  one  Father  Flora* a 
Red  Reverence  opportunely  coming  in,  the  Beau  took  Mm  u\t;iv 
blithely  to  the  Pall  Mall  lodgings.  A  graphic  account  ma  ghru 
by  one  Mr.  Paul,  the  keeper  of  Whitehall  Gate,  of  sundry  endear- 
ments which  passed  in  his  presence  between  the  '  Countess  of 
Feilding'  and  her  husband.  '  Mr.  Feilding  came  to  the  Gate  in  i 
Chariot,  and  he  lit  out  of  it,  There  was  a  Hackney  Coach  brought 
two  women.     One  of  these  Women  got  out  of  the  Coach,  and  came 

up  to  Mr.  Feilding.    Mr,  Feilding  called  her '  well,  what  was 

the  '  bitter  word '  applied  in  her  wrath  by  the  bereaved  mother  of 
poor  young  Lawrence  to  Lady  Clara  Vere  de  Vere?  Mr.  TenayBM 
may  know,  but  I  do  not.  It  was  not  a  polite  word — of  that  yo% 
may  he  sure;  and  Beau  Feilding  was  not  polite  to  his  spouse.  'The 
Lady  called  him  Rogue  (oh,  lie!)  and  said  she  was  his  Lawful  Wife; 
and  Mr.  Feilding,  having  a  Stick,  did  Punch  her  with  it.  It  hap- 
pened upon  her  Mouth,  and  made  her  Teeth  bleed.'  The  poor 
maltreated  wench  seems  after  this  to  have  hurried  to  the  King's 
Arms  tavern  at  Charing  Cross,  where  she  sent  in  a  drawer  to 
Captain  Eaton  of  the  Guards,  whom  she  knew.  To  him  she  related 
the  story  of  her  wrongs ;  and  the  gallant  captain  made  haste  to  tell 
the  Lord  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  lost  no  time  in  relating 
the  affair  to  his  Grace  of  Grafton  ;  and  a  very  pleasant  afternoon  must 
these  scions  of  the  sainted  Kiug  Charles  have  spent  with  their  im- 
maculate mamma,  the  roost  noble  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland. 
Dear,  dear  me  I  what  a  highly-flavoured  scandal  it  must  have  been : 
the  villanous  inquest  at  Halliam  was  nothing  to  it. 

Be  it  remarked  that  Mary  Wad  sworth-  Foil  ding  was  present  10 
Court  throughout  the  trial, and  that  her  identity  was  repeatedly  estab- 
lished by  different  witnesses.  She  was  not  called,  however,  nor  did  the 
Father  in  Red  make  his  appearance.  The  only  material  witness  to 
the  fact  of  the  marriage  having  taken  place  was  Mrs.  Villars;  and 
the  question  to  determine  was  whether  that  gentlewoman  was  or  was 
not  worthy  of  belief.  The  Major-General  in  the  dock  being  BtlM 
upon  for  his  defence,  stoutly  maintained  that  Mis.  Villars  had  told 
nothing  but  lies;  that  she  had  been  flatly  contradicted  by  the 
Margaretta  as  to  her  presence  when '  Ianthe  the  Lovely '  was  suug- 
and  that  she  was  altogether  a  woman  of  infamous  character,  who  had 
been  in  the  custody  of  the  Master  of  Bridewell  and  bad  there  re- 
ceived the  Correction  of  the  House,  and  was  thus  unfitted  to  appear 
as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  justice.  Finally,  he  pleaded  that  Mary 
Wadsworth  had  already  another  husband,  one  Lilly  Brad  by.  whom  fhe 
bad  married  in  the  Fleet ;  and  the  custodian  of  the  Fleet  R 
a  woman  named  Basset,  who  said  that  she  likewise  kept  a  public- 
house,  and  that  she  had '  several  ministers '  in  her  employ— 
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a  book  containing  an  entry  of  the  marriage  in  October,  1703,  of 
Lilly  Bradby  of  St.  James's  to  Mary  Wadsworth  of  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster.  Mrs.  Drinkwater,  Mrs.  English,  Mrs.  Gardiner  (the 
accumulation  of  feminine  testimony  recalls  the  great  case  of 
Bardell  v.  Pickwick),  came  forward  to  declare  that  Mrs.  Villars  was 
a  very  naughty  person ;  and  the  keeper  of  the  Tothill  Fields  Bride- 
well proved  that  five  years  back  he  had  had  Mrs.  Villars  under  lock 
and  key,  but  that  she  had  been  excused  the  Correction  of  the  House 
(i.«.  a  whipping)  on  the  score  of  her  being  then  in  an  interesting 
condition.  There  were  some  innuendoes  of  evidence,  too,  that  the 
Duchess  of  Grafton  had  offered  somebody  200Z.  to  swear  against 
Feilding;  that  the  prosecution  had  covertly  endeavoured  to  get 
possession  of  the  Fleet  register  of  the  marriage  between  Bradby  and 
Wadsworth,  intending  to  destroy  it ;  and,  finally,  that,  after  proceed- 
ings against  Feilding  had  commenced,  the  Father  in  Bed  had  been 
seen  at  dinner  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Judge  Powel  summed 
up  the  case  with  great  impartiality,  telling  the  jury  that,  if  they 
found  Wadsworth's  marriage  with  Bradby  sufficiently  proved,  they 
must  acquit  the  Beau,  even  if  they  likewise  found  that  he  had  been 
married  to  the  sham  widow  in  Pall  Mall. 

The  jury  having  been  absent  for  some  time,  brought  in  their 
verdict  *  that  Mr.  Feilding  was  guilty  of  the  felony  he  stood  in- 
dicted of.'     Poor  Beau! 

Well,  not  so  poor  (in  the  sense  of  misfortune)  as  you  might 
imagine.  I  suppose  that  by  this  time  there  can  be  little  doubt  in 
your  mind,  my  dear  reader,  that  the  high-bred,  handsome  elderly 
gentleman  at  the  bar  was  a  heartless,  knavish,  ruffianly  old 
scoundrel;  that  he  had  laid  a  cunning  trap  to  catch  a  wealthy 
widow ;  and  that  when  he  found  that  he  had  been  caught  in  another 
trap  by  knaves  more  artful  than  he,  his  brutish  nature  burst 
forth  in  menaces  and  blows  among  the  poor  fallen  creatures  who 
had  foiled  him.     He  a  '  Beau ' !     He  <  Orlando  the  Fair ' !     Why, 

he  was  as  mean  a  skunk  as :  but  I  must  not  expose  Belgravia 

to  the  risk  of  an  action  for  libel. 

The  scamp  had  come  into  the  dock  provided  with  the  Queen's 
warrant  to  suspend  execution  of  the  sentence  in  case  he  were  found 
guilty ;  so  the  Court,  by  a 4  cur  advisare  vultj  suspended  judgment 
until  the  next  sessions,  and  the  convicted  bigamist  was  liberated 
on  bail.  He  was  of  '  gentle  blood,'  and  had  mixed  in  the  best 
society  ;  and  that  society  evidently  did  not  desire  to  bear  too  hardly 
on  their  embarrassed  favourite.  The  Cleveland  clique  evidently  did 
not  want  to  ruin  him.  They  only  desired  to  get  rid  of  him.  On 
January  15,  1707,  he  came  up  again  for  judgment,  and,  waiving 
an  exception  which   he  had   taken  to   the   verdict,   very   coolly 
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craved  the  4  benefit  of  his  clergy.'  Whether  he  was  called  upon 
to  read  a  '  neck-verse '  or  not  I  do  not  find  stated.  Judgment 
was  given  that  he  should  be  burnt  in  the  hand  and  discharged ; 
but  the  hangman  had  no  occasion  to  use  his  branding  iron — the 
Beau  was  prepared  for  all  eventualities.  He  produced  her  Majesty's 
warrant  to  stay  execution  ;  gave  formal  bail  to  come  up  again  when 
called  upon,  and  so  left  the  Court  scot-free.  In  the  following  May 
his  marriage  with  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland  was  solemnly  annulled 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  It  was  scarcely  worth  while  to  put 
the  proctors,  and  notaries,  and  the  Eight  Worshipful  Sir  John  Cooke, 
Doctor  of  Civil  Laws,  who  read  in  fine  law  Latin  the  decree  of  nullity 
of  marriage,  to  so  much  pains.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  most 
noble  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  died,  and  her  handsome  hus- 
band did  not  long  survive  her.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  made  a  good 
end  of  it ;  but,  in  any  case,  the  world  was  well  quit  of  a  scoundrel. 
As  I  shut  up  the  worm-eaten  old  parchment-bound  tome  which 
contains — with  many  other  records  of  human  crime  and  misery — the 
story  of  Beau  Feilding,  I  feel  as  though  I  had  been  scanning,  till  my 
eyes  were  dim,  a  portfolio  full  of  Hogarth's  prints.  Shutting  those 
eyes,  the  darkened  chamber  sealed  by  the  lids  seems  full  of  beaux  and 
mohawks,  seminary  priests  and  captains  of  horse,  gamblers,  demireps, 
Fleet  chaplains,  tavern  drawers,  lords  in  blue  ribbons,  duchesses,  and 
drabs.  There  is  Kate  Hackabout  beating  hemp  on  the  Bridewell 
block,  and  wincing  under  the  gaoler's  rattan ;  there  foul  old  Charteris 
prowling  about  the  inn-yard  in  quest  of  prey  for  his  lust ;  there 
Ophelia,  in  Dilke's  play  of  '  The  Pretenders,' '  taking  a  hackney- 
coach,  scouring  from  playhouse  to  playhouse  till  she  meets  with 
some  young  fellow  that  has  power  enough  to  attack  her,  stock 
enough  to  treat  her,  and  folly  enough  to  be  laughed  at  for  his 
pains  ; '  there  Miraljel  lounging  with  his  friend  in  the  Mall ;  there 
Beau  Shamtown  reading  his  old  love-letters ;  there  Sir  Bellamour 
Blunt  coming  out  of  the  chocolate-house  with  Vainthroat ;  there 
Lord  Foppington  dining  at  Lacket's,  and  'stapping  his  vitals' 
because  a  dish  no  bigger  than  a  saucer  comes  to  fifty  shillings  ;  and 
there  the  '  Town  Beau '  in  '  Chrysal '  pawning  his  laced  waistcoat  for 
three  guineas,  repairing  to  a  coffee-house  at  the  Court  end  of  the 
town,  and  then  going  home  to  supper  on  a  Welsh  rabbit  and  three 
pennyworth  of  punch.  They  are  all  present ;  ay,  and  the  drunken 
Irish  chairmen  fighting  over  a  fare  in  St.  James's  Street ;  and  Tim 
Flick,  the  cutpurse,  yelling  at  the  cart's  tail  as  the  hangman 
lashes  him ;  and  poor  Jack  Road  the  Mghwayman  (who  could 
plead  no  benefit  of  clergy)  swinging  from  Tyburn  Tree.  Surely,  if 
*  laws  are  made  for  every  degree,'  he  should  have  had  a  gentleman 
there  to  keep  him  company :  Beau  Feilding,  to  wit. 
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Chapter  XVI. 

HER  LAST  WORDS. 

Cis    Travers   was    breakfasting    at    his  friend's   rooms    in   the 
Temple. 

It  was  a  bright  clear  morning ;  the  sun  streamed  in  through 
the  big  dusty  windows,  and  lit  up  the  dingy  old  rooms  cheerily. 

There  were  eggs,  and  kidneys,  and  muffins,  all  laid  out  on 
quaint  old-fashioned  blue  china,  in  which  Wattie  took  great  pride, 
being  somewhat  of  a  connoisseur ;  a  finely  chased  silver  tea-pot, 
and  curious-shaped  sugar-bowl  and  milk-jug — like  the  china,  relics 
of  past  extravagances ;  whilst  on  the  fire  the  bright  copper  kettle 
steamed  and  fizzed  away  merrily. 

It  was  altogether  as  daintily  set  out  a  little  breakfast  table 
as  you  could  wish  to  see.  And  the  two  young  men  were  in  the 
best  of  spirits. 

4  Fetch  me  the  kettle,  Cis,  and  help  yourself  to  kidneys,'  says 
Wattie,  standing  up  while  he  pours  out  the  tea,  after  a  fashion 
that  male  beings  have,  when  they  preside  at  the  breakfast  table. 
*  Did  you  see  Grretchen  last  night  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  I  looked  in  on  my  way  home,'  answers  Cis,  with  his 
mouth  full  of  muffin. 

4  Ah!  very  imprudent  of  you,'  says  Wattie  censoriously. 
4  Well,  how  is  she  getting  on  ? ' 

4  Oh,  first  rate ;  two  new  pupils  since  last  week,  and  she  looks 
as  rosy  and  happy  as  possible.  Do  think !  the  dear  little  girl 
offered  me  three  pounds,  to  pay  for  the  doctor's  bill,  she  said.  Of 
course  I  wouldn't  take  it.' 

4 1  wish  she  wasn't  quite  so  fond  of  you,  and  I  wish  she  would 
marry  David  Anderson,'  said  wiser  Wattie. 

4  Well,  I  don't,  then — marry  that  boor,  indeed  ! ' 

*  You  had  better  take  care  that  Miss  Blair  doesn't  hear  of 
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your  evening  visits  to  Gretchen ;  there  would  be  an  end  of  your 
chances  there,'  answered  his  friend. 

4  Well,  of  all  the  rubbish  I  ever  heard  you  talk  !'  began  Cis 
impatiently;  and  then  there  came  a  sharp  knock,  and  Mrs. 
Stiles's  head,  in  extreme  dishabille,  decorated  with  manifold 
whity-brown  curl-papers,  surmounted  with  a  far  from  spotless 
cap,  which,  from  its  peculiar  shape  and  crumpled  appearance, 
suggested  irresistibly  the  idea  that  she  must  have  slept  in  it,  was 
poked  furtively  in  at  the  door. 

4  A  tallygrum  for  you,  please,  sir,'  said  this  lady,  holding  out 
the  dusky  pink  missive  in  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

4  You  may  call  it  rubbish,  Cis,'  Wattie  was  saying,  in  answer 
to  his  friend's  last  remark,  and  laughing  carelessly  as  he  took  the 
telegram  from  Mrs.  Stiles's  hand ;  and  then  he  opened  it  leisurely, 
for  nobody  nowadays  feels  nervous  at  the  sight  of  a  telegram. 

A  minute  of  silence  whilst  he  read,  and  then  a  cry  of  horror 
burst  from  his  lips — 

<Oh,  my  God!' 

4  What  is  the  matter?'  cried  Cis,  springing  to  his  feet  in 
amazement,  as  his  friend  turned  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  the  pink 
paper  fluttered  to  the  floor. 

Cis  picked  it  up  and  read — 

4  From  Miss  Blair,  Sotherne  Court,  to  Walter  Ellison,  Esq., 
Harcourt  Buildings,  Temple. 

4Georgie  has  had  a  bad  accident.  Come  down  at  once  to 
Sotherne,  and  bring  Cis.     Lose  no  time.' 

They  bore  it  well,  as  men  do  such  sudden  blows ;  Wattie,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  being  the  least  upset  of  the  two. 

4  We  shall  catch  the  11.25  if  we  look  sharp,'  he  said  as  soon 
as  he  could  speak,  rapidly  turning  over  the  pages  of  Bradshaw. 

4  Go  back  to  your  rooms,  and  get  your  bag,  Cis,  and  meet  me 
at  the  station.  You  must  look  sharp,  though — we  have  only 
thirty-five  minutes.' 

And  Cis,  who  was  shaking  and  trembling  all  over,  obeyed  him 
in  silence. 

Down  at  Sotherne  Court,  Georgie  on  her  sick  bed  was  moaning 
over  and  over  again — 

4  Have  they  come  yet  ?  when  will  they  be  here  ?  how  much 
longer  will  they  be  ? '  in  a  weak,  fretful  voice. 

On  the  bed  by  her  side  lay  old  Chanticleer.  Early  in  the 
morning  she  had  asked  for  him,  and  a  messenger  had  been  sent 
to  Broadley  to  bring  him  over. 

4  Don't  think  me  foolish,'  she  had  said,  4  but  I  should  like  him 
to  lie  on  the  bed  where  I  can  stroke  him,  poor  old  boy !  *  and  her 
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lightest  wish  was,  of  course,  a  law  to  those  who  watched  by 
her. 

The  old  hound  lay  with  his  head  resting  on  his  great  white 
paws,  gazing  up  at  her  fixedly  and  piteously,  with  every  now  and 
then  a  low  whine  of  sympathy. 

And  who  shall  say  that  in  that  faithful  canine  heart  there  was 
not  at  least  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  dread  change  that  was 
about  to  befall  his  young  mistress  ? 

Little  Flora,  who  had  been  brought  over  with  the  dog, 
crouched  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed,  trying  to  stifle  her  sobs. 

4  Don't  cry,  Flora,'  said  her  sister  once.  *  Look  here  !  I  leave 
poor  old  Chanticleer  to  you ;  you  will  be  very  fond  of  him,  won't 
you,  for  my  sake  ?  and  don't  forget  to  give  the  poor  old  boy  his 
bread  and  milk  in  the  morning — he  will  miss  it  so,  if  he  doesn't 
get  it ;  and  now  he  has  so  few  teeth,  he  likes  it  better  than  any- 
thing else.     You  will  promise  me  not  to  forget  it,  Flora  ? ' 

4  Yes,  Georgie,'  sobbed  the  little  girl ;  and  then  Juliet  drew 
her  away  into  an  adjoining  room,  and  took  her  on  her  lap,  and  let 
her  sob  and  cry  upon  her  shoulder  till  she  was  fairly  worn  out. 

By  three  o'clock  the  two  young  men  had  arrived.  A  faint 
flush  came  into  Georgie's  face  when  she  was  told  that  they  had 
come. 

'  Papa,'  she  said,  turning  to  her  father, 4 1  want  to  see  Wattie 
by  himself — quite  alone,  with  no  one  else  in  the  room.  May  I  ? 
do  you  mind  ?  ' 

And  so  they  all  left  the  room,  and  Wattie  went  in  alone. 

What  passed  between  'them  during  those  solemn  parting 
moments  no  one  ever  knew;  no  sound  came  from  within  the 
room  to  the  ears  of  those  who  stood  waiting  outside  the  door ; 
but,  after  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Wattie  came  out,  and  rushed 
past  them  blinded  with  tears — out  at  the  open  hall  door,  away 
down  the  slopes  of  the  garden,  there  to  work  away  the  first  anguish 
of  his  sorrow  by  himself. 

And  presently  the  Squire  went  out  after  him.  He  found  him 
lying  prone  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  stretched  along  the  damp 
grass. 

*  Wattie — my  dear  boy,  my  poor  boy,  do  get  up  I ' 

The  young  man  looked  up  with  dim  eyes,  and  a  dazed  white 
face ;  but  when  he  saw  that  it  was  the  Squire,  he  got  up. 

*  Can  you  ever  forgive  me  ? '  said  the  old  man  in  a  broken 
voice.  '  It  was  I  who  made  her  ride  the  mare,  though  you  had 
written  to  warn  her  against  her.  She  didn't  want  to  ride  her,  but 
I  made  her  ;  it  was  my  cursed  obstinacy — and  now  I  have  killed 
her — I  have  killed  my  child ! ' 
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'  Don't  say  that,  sir  ! '  said  Wattie,  passing  his  arm  within  the 
old  man's ;  4  it  is  God's  doing ;  no  one  was  to  blame ;  she  was  so 
good — too  good  to  live  ! ' 

*  Oh,  my  boy,  how  I  wish  I  had  let  you  be  engaged  to  her — 
perhaps  this  might  never  have  happened,'  cried  the  Squire. 

'We  cannot  tell,'  answered  Wattie  gravely;  'at  all  events, 
such  self- reproaches  can  avail  nothing  now.  Come,  sir,  you  look 
so  ill  and  tired,  take  one  turn  down  the  garden  with  me — the 
fresh  air  will  do  you  good — and  tell  me  as  we  go  how  it  all  hap- 
pened, for  you  forget  that  I  know  nothing  beyond  what  the  tele- 
gram has  told  me,  and  then  we  will  go  back  to  her.' 

So  the  old  man  leant  upon  his  arm,  and  told  him  all  the  piti- 
ful story  over  again — everything  from  the  beginning,  all  about 
Greorgie's  patience  and  goodness,  and  all  about  his  own  stubborn- 
ness and  harshness  to  her.  He  poured  out  his  whole  heart  to  him, 
and  the  recital  did  him  good. 

When  the  two  entered  the  house  again  they  stopped  short 
with  one  accord,  and  grasped  each  other's  hands  ere  they  went 
back  into  the  sick  room.  Everything  was  forgiven  between 
them ;  and  from  that  hour  to  his  dying  day  Squire  Travers 
loved  Wattie  Ellison  as  his  own  son. 

And  after  that  they  none  of  them  left  her  room  any  more 
until  the  end.  Towards  four  o'clock  Georgie  became  very  much 
weaker,  and  it  soon  grew  evident  to  those  around  her  that  Mrs. 
Travers  and  Mary?  who  had  a  long  cross  journey,  and  could  not 
possibly  reach  Sotherne  before  six  o'clock,  would  not  arrive  in  time 
to  see  her  alive. 

Dr.  Ramsden  came  again  for  the  second  time  that  day, 
and  suggested  what  he  could  to  make  her  more  comfortable: 
she  did  not  suffer  pain,  only  uneasiness;  and  then  he  was 
obliged  to  leave,  promising  to  call  again  later.  4 

It  was  Juliet  who  with  gentle  hands  smoothed  the  pillows  of  the 
dying  girl,  and  moistened  her  parched  lips  and  bathed  her  hot  head 
with  cooling  scents.  Juliet  had,  like  many  impetuous  restless 
women,  an  inborn  genius  for  nursing  the  sick.  Her  step  was  soft 
but  swift,  her  hand  gentle  but  firm,  and  her  eye  quick  and 
ready  to  see  what  was  wanted.  Georgie  often  glanced  up  at  her 
gratefully,  as,  unweariedly  patient,  she  bent  over  her  to  minister 
to  the  hundred  little  requirements  of  a  sick  bed. 

After  a  long  silence,  broken  only  by  the  whispers  of  those 
around  her,  Georgie  suddenly  spoke  in  a  strong  clear  voice : 

« Juliet ! ' 

4  Yes,  darling  ? ' 

' 1  want  you  to  promise  me  to  marry  Cis ;  it  would  be  such  t 
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Comfort  to  poor  papa.  I  think  it  would  almost  make  up  to  him 
for  losing  me.  Give  me  your  hand,  Cia,  aDd  yours,  Juliet ;  there, 
now  say  you  will  try  and  love  him.  I  think  I  shall  rest  easier  in 
my  grave  if  you  will  say  you  will — it  will  be  such  a  gleam  of 
happiness  by-and-by  for  poor  papa ! ' 

What  could  Juliet  do  ? 

Georgie  had  taken  their  hands — hers  and  her  brother's,  and 
had  joined  them  together  between  her  own  little  white  ones. 
The  one  thought,  poor  child,  in  her  weakened,  bewildered  brain, 
half  dulled  already  by  illness  and  approaching  death,  was  that 
something  should  be  done  to  comfort  her  father  after  she  was 
gone- 
How  could  Juliet  over  that  death-bed  speak  of  her  own  love- 
troubles — troubles  that,  in  the  awful  excitement  of  the  last 
twenty-four  hours,  seemed  to  have  faded  away  into  absolute  in- 
significance ?  How  could  she  vex  that  dying  girl  with  doubts  and 
perplexities  ? 

What  should  she  do  ? 

Cis  was  gazing  at  her  across  the  bed  with  big  blue  eyes,  hag- 
gard with  weeping  and  misery,  and  yet  full  of  rove  and  yearuing  to 
herself;  and  Georgie  was  saying  over  again,  with  the  gentle  impa- 
tience of  those  who  are  very  ill — 

'  Come,  Juliet,  you  will  promise  to  marry  him — won't  you  ? ' 

And  Juliet,  driven  to  speak,  and  unable  to  speak  as  she  ought 
to  have  done,  whispered — 

*  Yes,  Georgie  dear,  I  will  promise.' 

The  dying  girl  raised  the  two  hands  she  held  to  her  lips,  whilst 
a  faint  gleam  of  pleasure  stele  over  her  pale  face. 

Then  she  called  her  father  to  her. 

He  half  raised  her  up,  and  she  rested  her  head  upon  his 
shoulder. 

1  Juliet  will  marry  Cis,  papa,'  she  said, '  and  that  will  be  a  great 
comfort  to  you ;  now  I  shall  die  happier.' 

After  that  she  never  spoke  again. 

In  a  little  while  she  passed  into  that  strange  borderland  of 
unconsciousness  in  which  so  many  spend  their  last  hours  on  earth. 

Most  awful,  most  solemn  time  of  mystery,  when  the  soul, 
whilst  struggling  to  be  free,  hovers  between  earth  and  heaven,  and 
the  spirit,  darkened  and  obscured,  lingers  still  in  the  body  it  has 
already  partially  left! 

Quite  motionless  were  the  watchers  around  her:  her  father 
supporting  her  head  against  his  shoulder ;  her  lover,  with  his 
hand  fast  locked  in  hers,  kneeling  by  her  side;  little  Flora, 
trembling  and  shivering  with  fright,  close  held  in  her  brother's 
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arms ;  and  Juliet  standing  with  bowed  head  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed. 

And  old  Chanticleer  was  by  her  side,  watching  her  silently 
with  the  rest. 

And  so,  surrounded  by  those  who  had  loved  her  in  life,  softly 
and  painlessly  Georgie  Travers's  gentle  spirit  passed  away. 

Chapter    XVII. 

A  WINDY  WALK. 

Christmas  had  come  and  gone— Christmas,  the  saddest  day  in 
all  the  year  for  those  who  have  suffered  and  lost — sad  therefore 
to  three-fourths  of  the  population  of  the  Christian  world  ;  for  how 
many  in  every  land  are  those  who  sorrow ! 

January  was  nearly  over,  the  crocuses  and  snowdrops  were 
cropping  up  thickly  in  bright  compact  rows  in  the  Sotherne 
flower-borders,  and  down  below  in  the  valley  the  green  grass  had 
already  grown  up  over  Georgie  Travers's  grave. 

Juliet  Blair  was  wandering  alone  about  the  garden  walks,  with 
a  sad,  wearied  face.  Ever  since  that  death-bed  scene  she  had 
been  perplexed  by  the  one  absorbing  memory  of  that  promise 
which  had  been  wrung  so  unwillingly  from  her  by  her  dead 
friend. 

Was  not  a  promise  to  a  dying  person  the  most  solemn  and 
binding  of  any  promise  that  can  be  given  ?  Would  not  the  breach 
of  such  a  promise  be  a  dire  and  mortal  sin,  provoking  the  wrath 
of  Heaven  to  fall  in  curses  on  the  faithless  promiser  ? 

Was  she  in  very  truth  bound  to  marry  Cecil  Travers  ? 

She  asked  herself  these  questions  over  and  over  again  a 
hundred  times  a  day. 

Nothing  had  been  said  to  her  by  either  Cis  or  his  father  upon 
the  subject ;  but  she  knew  well  that  they  had  not  forgotten  it, 
and  she  felt  instinctively  that  they  were  but  waiting  for  her  to 
speak  of  it. 

Juliet  was  very  lonely  in  these  days.  Not  one  word  had  she 
received  from  that  far-distant  lover  who  had  left  her,  as  she 
thought,  so  cruelly  and  so  heartlessly.  Through  Mr.  Bruce  she 
had,  indeed,  heard  that  he  had  arrived  safely  in  India,  and  that  he 
was  well ;  but  there  had  come  no  word  to  her  from  him.  Through 
all  these  weary  weeks  she  had  pined  and  sickened  to  hear  from 
him,  and  nothing  came  to  her  day  after  day,  but  the  same  dead, 
cold  silence. 

The  conviction  was  forced  upon  her  that  he  had  treated  her 
shamefully — that  he  had  trifled  with  her — amusing  himself  by 
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winning  her  heart,  only  to  fling  it  back  to  her  with  acorn  and 
mockery ;  and  that  now  he  had  utterly  forgotten  her  I 

She  had  neither  horne-life  nor  home-love  to  fill  up  the  great 
emptiness  of  her  heart — and  Juliet  was  one  who  could  not  live 
without  love. 

Her  stepmother  she  absolutely  disliked,  and  she  had  not  a  re- 
lation in  the  world  with  whom  she  was  even  on  intimate  terms; 
whilst  poor  Georgie,  the  one  friend  whom  she  had  been  fond  of, 
and  who  had  brought  affection  and  sympathy  into  her  life,  had 
been  taken  from  her  by  a  sudden  and  awfid  death. 

Juliet  wondered  vaguely  why  she  had  not  been  killed  instead 
of  her  friend.  Georgie's  death  bad  brought  sorrow  to  so  many, 
utter  desolation  to  her  old  father,  and  scarcely  less  to  her  young 
lover.  Whereas,  if  she,  Juliet,  bad  died  in  her  place,  who  would 
have  sorrowed  for  her — who  would  even  have  missed  her  ? 

How  dreary  and  empty  her  life  was  1  She  looked  at  what 
might  be  her  lot,  if  she  chose — with  a  husband  who  would 
assuredly  love  her,  and  whose  family  were  prepared  to  welcome 
her  with  open  arms ;  such  a  marriage  would  be  better,  she  thought, 
than  this  utter  loneliness — and  since  the  one  man  she  cared  for 
loved  her  not,  why  not  many  Cis  as  well  as  any  other  ? 

At  this  point  of  her  reflections,  Mrs.  Blair  came  across  the 
garden  to  join  her. 

1  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  smother  yourself  up  in 
that  horrid  crape  ? '  were  her  first  words,  pointing  to  her  step- 
daughter's sable  garments. 

'  Till  Easter  probably,'  answered  Juliet  coldly. 

Sirs.  Blair  lifted  her  hands  and  eyes.  '  My  dearest  Juliet !  really 
I  think  you  over-strain  your  expression  of  feeling — it  is  not  as  if 
the  poor  thing  had  been  any  relation,  you  know.' 

'  I  have  told  you  before,'  said  Juliet  impatiently,  '  that  I  shall 
wear  mourning  for  dear  Georgie  as  if  she  had  been  my  sister.* 

'Your  si'ater  I  ahem!  my  dear — that  will  be  great  encourage- 
ment for  somebody  we  know,  won't  it  ? '  said  the  widow  slyly. 

Juliet,  with  reddened  cheeks,  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  t  ln.-n, 
with  one  of  those  sudden  impulses  to  which  she  so  often  gave  way, 
she  said— 

'  You  may  as  well  know,  Mrs.  Blair,  that  I  shall  very  probably 
marry  Cecil  Travers ;  so  pray  don't  torment  me  any  further  about 
Mm.' 

'  My  darling  girl  I '  cried  her  stepmother,  '  how  charmed,  how 
delighted  I  am  !  Pray  let  me  congratulate  you  !  And  lire  you  really 
engaged  ? ' 

•No,  I  am  not  engaged,'  said  Juliet,  withdrawing  herself  from 
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the  encircling  arms  which  her  stepmother  had  rapturously  flung 
around  her.  '  I  am  not  engaged,  so  please  don't  mention  it  to 
anyone,  but  I  believe  I  shall  be  shortly,  and  I  don't  wish  to  speak 
about  it  again.' 

Here  Higgs  appeared  on  the  lawn  with  a  note  for  his  mistress. 

It  was  from  Wattie,  who  was  staying  at  Broadley,  and  ran 
thus: — 

My  dear  Miss  Blair, — It  would  be  very  kind  of  you  if  you  would  come  over 
and  see  the  Squire  soon.  lie  frets  after  you  sadly ;  and  sometimes  I  hardly 
know  what  to  do  with  him.  lie  is  so  utterly  broken  down,  thAt  it  is  quite 
distressing  to  see  him.  Cecil  has  a  delicacy  in  asking  you  to  come  over ;  so  I 
ventured  to  write  to  you  on  my  own  responsibility. 

Yours  verv  sincerely, 

Walter  Ellison. 

4 1  shall  drive  over  to  Broadley  this  afternoon,'  said  Juliet,  as 
she  shut  up  this  note  and  put  it  in  her  pocket ;  and  after  luncheon 
she  started. 

Things  were  indeed  altered  at  Broadley  House  since  poor 
(xeorgie's  death. 

To  begin  with,  the  Squire  had  given  up  the  hounds ;  they  had 
been  taken  by  a  sporting  colonel,  a  new  comer  who  had  lately 
rented  a  place  a  few  miles  off.  Everyone  had  entreated  Mr, 
Travers  to  resign  them  only  for  the  season,  and  not  to  give  them 
up  altogether.  Even  his  wife  could  see  how  utterly  lost  and  at 
sea  he  would  be  without  this  hitherto  all-absorbing  occupation  of 
his  life.  But  the  old  man  was  obstinate.  No,  no,  he  said,  he 
should  never  be  fit  to  be  a  master  again.  By-and-by,  another  year 
perhaps,  he  would  potter  out  after  the  hounds  on  his  old  bay  horse 
Sunbeam,  just  when  the  meets  came  handy ;  but  as  to  keeping  the 
hounds  again !  no,  that  he  should  never  do  I  Besides,  he  added 
pitifully,  how  could  he,  with  no  one  to  write  his  letters  or  help 
him  with  the  work  ? 

So  he  sat  all  day  long  in  his  study,  doing  nothing,  stooping 
forward  with  bent  head  and  clasped  hands  in  his  chair,  and  looking 
as  if  ten  years  had  gone  over  his  head  in  as  many  weeks. 

Flora  often  sat  on  the  floor  by  his  side,  leaning  against  him 
with  her  story-book  and  Chanticleer's  head  on  her  lap  ;  but,  though 
he  liked  to  have  her  there,  and  sometimes  put  his  hand  down  to 
stroke  her  fair  curls,  she  was  too  young  to  talk  or  be  much  of  a 
companion  to  him. 

Cis  was  staying  at  home,  but,  though  kind  and  gentle  in 
his  manner  to  his  son,  the  Squire  had  no  comfort  in  his  society. 

Wattie  Ellison  seemed  the  only  one  who  could  in  any  way 
rouse  or  interest  him.  When  Wattie  came  down  for  a  couple  of 
nights,  as  he  did  almost  every  week,  the  Squire  would  take  his  arm 
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and  allow  himself  to  be  tempted  out  of  doors  round  the  garden, 
i  sometimes  even  into  the  stables,  and  to  Wattie  he  would  talk 
he  could  to  noone  eke. 

For  hours  together  these  two,  to  whom  the  dead  girl  was  a 
living  link  of  unfailing  interest,  would  talk  of  her  to  each  other,  re- 
calling her  words  and  her  doings,  and  all  her  sweet  unselfishness. 

No  one  save  Wattie,  the  Squire  felt,  had  ever  appreciated  his 
dead  darling;  her  mother  had  snapped  and  scolded  at  her  all  her 
life ;  was  it  likely  that  she  could  sorrow  for  her  properly  now  that 
she  was  gone?  Cis  had  been  too  much  of  a  milksop,  and  Mary 
too  cold  and  selfish,  to  understand  her ;  Flora  alone  of  all  her 
•isters  had  been  devoted  to  her;  but  the  .Squire  felt  that  Georgie 
had  been  more  his  child  than  any  of  his  other  children,  and  he 
-«.  very  jealous  of  her  memory.  He  would  never  even  mention  her 
name  to  any  of  the  others  save  only  to  Wattie,  who  had  loved  her 
and  understood  her,  and  who  sorrowed  for  her  intensely  even  as  he 
ibid  himself. 

When  Juliet  went  over  to  Broadley  that  afternoon,  Mrs.  Travera 
;  her  in  the  doorway. 

'  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  over  to  such  a  dull  house,'  said 
she,  with  that  sort  of  sham  self-depreciation  which  is  so  irritating 
unanswerable  ;  '  I  am  sure  there  is  little  enough  in  this 
house  of  sorrow  to  amuse  you.' 

Dear  Mrs.  Travers,  as  if  I  wanted  amusement ! '  said  Juliet,  a 
little  indignantly, 

Well,  my  dear,  everything  is  changed  here  for  us  all,  and  poor 
Mary  feels  the  dreadful  depression  very  trying  to  her  spirits. 
You  have  come  to  see  the  Squire?  Ah,  dear  me  !  it  is  sad  to  see 
him,  and  my  dear  Cis  is  quite  unable  to  rouse  him  at  all.  I  hope, 
Juliet,  you  will  say  something  to  give  him  and  us  all  a  little  hope 
id  pleasure?'  she  added  wistfully,  for  she  too  waa  anxious  that 
t  son  should  make  this  brilliant  match  with  the  rich  Miss  JJlair. 
When  Jidiet  went  into  the  study,  and  when  she  saw  how  the  old 
man's  face  lighted  up  at  her  entrance,  she  felt  quite  a  pang  of  self- 
reproach  to  think  how  seldom  she  had  come  over  of  late. 

'Why,  Juliet!  this  is  kind  of  you;  come,  sit  down  here,  my 
lear,  by  the  fire,  and  warm  yourself.     Is  it  cold  out  ? ' 
'  Rather;  T  think  it  is  inclined  to  be  frosty.' 
You  don't  say  so  ! '  he  exclaimed  with  a  momentary  eagerness, 
adding, however, immediately,  with  a  sigh,  'not  that  it  matters  to 
me  much  now  1 ' 

Juliet,  took  the  chair  that  he  drew  forward  for  her  and  began 
'  liking  to  him  of  even-thing  she  could  think  of  to  intered    and 
luse  him,  just  as  one  talks  to  a  child,  observing  pitifully  the  while 
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how  tottering  and  aged  he  had  become,  and  how  drawn  and  white 
his  once  hale  and  robust  face  had  grown. 

Then  Wattie  came  in  for  a  little  while  and  joined  in  the  talk, 
and  after  he  had  gone  Juliet  asked  suddenly,  with  something  like 
a  blush — 

4  And  where  is  Cis  ? ' 

4  Do  you  want  him  ? '  said  the  Squire  eagerly  j  *  dear  Juliet,  do 
you  want  to  see  him  ? ' " 

And  Juliet  answered,  4  Yes,  I  do  indeed.' 

The  Squire  turned  round  to  Flora,  who  was  crouched  up  on 
the  floor  by  the  window  with  her  arm  round  Chanticleer's  neck,  and 
told  her  to  go  and  find  her  brother. 

The  child  obeyed  and  left  the  room,  the  old  hound  following 
close  at  her  heels  as  he  used  to  at  Georgie's. 

4  He  is  almost  as  fond  of  her,'  said  the  Squire  brokenly,  looking 
after  her,  and  alluding  for  the  first  time  to  his  dead  daughter. 

4  Yes,  and  she  is  growing  so  like  dear  Georgie  ;  have  you  not 
noticed  it  ?  I  think  Flora  will  be  a  comfort  to  you  some  day,  dear 
Mr.  Travers.' 

The  old  man  shook  his  head. 

4  She  is  a  good  child — a  good  child ;  but  she  will  never  be  like 
the  other,'  he  answered,  and  then  Cis  came  in. 

'  I  have  sent  my  carriage  home,  Cis,'  said  Juliet,  as  she  shook 
hands  with  him ;  *  will  you  walk  with  me  ? ' 

4  Juliet !  do  you  mean  it  really  ? '  cried  Cis,  flushing  with 
pleasure. 

4  Yes,  I  do  really,'  she  answered,  smiling,  and  she  shook  hands 
with  the  Squire,  and  they  both  went  out  together. 

For  some  minutes  they  went  on  side  by  side  in  silence.  The 
fresh  breeze  blew  briskly  in  their  faces,  as  they  walked  quickly 
along,  so  that  Cis  found  it  difficult  to  keep  his  hat  on,  and  waa 
rather  thankful  that  his  companion  did  not  speak  to  him.  When, 
however,  they  turned  out  of  the  open  park  into  the  more  sheltered 
lane,  and  Juliet  still  kept  silence,  Cis  found  that  it  was  incumbent 
upon  him  to  speak. 

4  Do  you  ever  think  of  what  poor  Georgie  said  to  us  before  she 
died,  Juliet  ? '  he  asked  timidly. 

4 1  am  always  thinking  about  it,  Cis,'  answered  Juliet,  in  her 
clear,  steady  voice. 

4  And  what  do  you  think  of  doing  ?  '  he  asked  nervously. 

4  What  should  you  wish  me  to  (Jp  ? '  said  Juliet,  smiling  at  him 
kindly. 

4  Do  you  mean  to  say — oh,  Juliet,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  will  marry  me  ? '  cried  Cis,  excitedly  catching  hold  of  both 
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her  bands,  and  forciog  her  to  stand  still,  whilst  his  liat,  left  un- 
secured, took  the  opportunity  of  blowing  off.  Juliet  laughed ; 
it  was  so  like  the  old  awkward  Cis  of  boyish  days. 

'Yes,  Cis, — that  is,  if  you  will  listen  first  to  what  I  have  to  say; 
let  us  walk  on,  it  is  too  cold  to  stand  still.  Cis,  before  I  promise 
you  anything,  I  want  you  to  know  the  truth;  the  truth  is  that,  though 
I  am  certainly  fond  of  you,  I  do  not  love  you  as  a  woman  ought  to 
love  her  husband,  and  I  am  afraid  I  never  shall.  The  reason  is,'  she 
added,  lowering  her  voice, — '  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  everything 
in  my  heart  that  I  have  had  to  give  has  been  already  given  away.' 

'  Juliet  I  to  whom  ? '  faltered  Cis. 

■  Ah,  never  mind  that,'  she  answered,  smiling;  '  I  am  not  bound 
to  tell  you  that ;  never  mind  who  it  was,  he  is  never  likely  to  cross 
my  path  or  yours  again ;  and — I  don't  know  why  I  need  be 
ashamed  to  say  it  to  you — but  the  truth  is  that  my  affection  was 
misplaced,  for  it  was  never  returned.  Well,  Cis,  I  am  leading  a 
profitless  and  aimless  life.  I  have  no  domestic  ties  and  no  one  to 
love  me.' 

'  Oh,  Juliet ! ' 

'  Hush,  don't  interrupt  me,  it  is  quite  true  ;  I  have  great  need 
of  some  one  who  will  be  good  to  me.     And  when  I  know  how 

I  anxious  you  are  to  marry  me,  and  what  a  great  deal  of  comfort  I 
should  give  to  your  poor  father  by  doing  so,  and  above  all  how  I 
have  already  promised  our  darling  Georgie  on  her  death-bed  that  I 
would  be  your  wife,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  by  giving  in  to 
the  earnest  wishes  of  you  all  I  shall  at  all  events  be  doing  some 
good  to  somebody,  instead  of  wasting  my  life  in  selfish  and  profit- 
less repinings.  Cis,  if  you  will  be  content  to  have  me  after  this 
fashion,  I  will  be  your  wife.' 

And  then  Cis  called  her  by  every  fondest,  proudest  name,  and 
twore  to  her  a  dozen  times  that  he  cared  not  how  she  came  to 
him  so  long  as  she  would  come,  that  he  would  spend  his  life  in 
trying  to  prove  his  gratitude  to  her,  that  he  had  love  enough  for 
both,  and  that  he  would  never  expect  nor  exact  of  her  more  than 
«he  chose  to  freely  give  him. 

'  I  don't  quite  know  how  we  shall  get  on  together,'  she  said, 
rather  dubiously,  when  Cis  hart  come  to  an  end  of  his  rhapsodies;  'I 
am  afraid  we  are  not  very  well  suited  to  each  other ;  bill,  at  all 
events,  we  can  try  it.' 

It  was  not  a  very  ecstatic  speech  for  n  young  lady  to  make  to  the 

1  she  was  just  engaged  to,  certainly ;  but  Cis  was  not  hurt.,  he 
too  intensely  delighted  at  being  engaged  to  her  at  all  to 
think  much  of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  bound  heTself  to  him. 

He   was   at  this  moment  occupied  in  debating  wiihin  himself 
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whether  it  was  or  was  not  possible  for  him  to  venture  to  kiss  her 
in  the  open  high  road  along  which  they  were  progressing;  but 
Juliet,  who  possibly  suspected  his  intention,  cot  short  tbo*> 
ambitious  hopes. 

'  Now,  Cis,  go  back  to  your  father  and  tell  him  the  good  news; 
I  can  walk  home  very  well  from  here.' 

'May  I  not  walk  to  the  door  with  you?"  said  ber  lover, in 
dismay  at  so  abrupt  a  dismissal. 

'No,  not  to-day,'  she  answered,  smiling  and  holding  out,  lie/ 
hand  to  him,  and  ho  could  not  do  otherwise  than  leave 

And  Juliet  walked  on  alone,  a  tall,  dark  figure  in  the  gathering 
twilight. 

'  If  he  bad  not  left  me,  I  should  nei  or  have  done  it.*  she  •■<■■■ 
to  herself  bitterly,  ton  minutes  after  she  bad  parted  with  her 
affianced  husband. 

And,  l>efore  a  week  was  over,  Miss  Blair  was  regretting  her 
engagement  to  Cecil  Travcrs  intensely  and  hopelcs-lv,  mi<1  fin- 
would  have  gladly  given  up  ten  years  of  her  life  to  have  been 
able  to  undo  the  work  of  that  afternoon's  walk. 

But  in  a  week  it  was  too  late.  In  a  week  every  man,  woman, ud 
child  in  her  native  county  knew  of  it;  she  had  received  the 
congratulations  of  half  the  neighbourhood;  and — worst,  most  un- 
breakable chain  of  all — she  had  knelt  by  the  Squire's  arni-cliair. 
and  had  been  blessed  and  thanked,  in  broken  trembling  words,  for 
ber  goodness  in  bringing  back  a  gleam  of  pleasure  and  sunshine 
int. i  his  desolate  and  darkened  life. 

That  was  what  bound  her  to  Cis  more  BecureJy  than  .ill 
Iter  promises  to  him.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  that  was  the  WH 
grain  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  she  derived  from  bar  BTJgagfr 
meat. 

Everything  else  about  it  revolted  and  horrified  her;  she 
seemed  to  see  plainly  now  that  the  little  gush  of  emotion  and 
self-sacrifice  which  had  been  upon  her  that  day  had  worn  .iff;  sin- 
knew  how  utterly  unhappy  such  a  marriage  must  he  for  her.  btffl 
uncongenial  poor  Cis  was  to  her  in  every  way,  and,  worst  of  all, 
how  vain  it  was  to  hope  that  her  heart  would  ever  belong  in  the 
faintest  degree  to  anyone  but  to  Hugh  Fleming. 

But  the  thought  of  old  Squire  Travers's  delight,  and  of  H'" 
pleasure  which  Cecil's  family  generally  displayed  at  the  news  of 
his  engagement,  did  in  some  measure  reconcile  her  to  it.  SlU 
tried  to  persuade  herself,  and,  indeed,  she  did  honestly  believe, 
that  she  was  doing  a  good  and  unselfish  action,  and  that  a  bless- 
ing would  therefore  rest  upon  her  for  it. 

And  she  had  one  hope  left. 
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As  soon  as  she  was  engaged  she  wrote  to  tell  Mr.  Bruce,  and 
requested  him  to  write  and  inform  Colonel  Fleming  of  the  fact, 
in  order  to  ask  for  his  formal  consent  to  her  marriage. 

She  had  a  wild,  unreasonable  hope  that  he  would  come  home 
and  save  her  from  her  fate — that  he  would  never  allow  her  to 
be  taken  utterly  away  from  him,  never  suffer  her  to  go  without  a 
struggle  to  retain  her. 

She  little  knew  Hugh  Fleming  ! 

Two  months  passed  away,  and  his  answer  came — in  a  note  to 
Mr.  Bruce,  which  that  gentleman  forwarded  to  her. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bruce, — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  such  good  news  about  Miss 
Blair.  Pray  give  her  my  very  hearty  congratulations,  and  my  sincere  good 
'wishes  for  her  happiness  ;  as  to  my  consent,  that,  you  know,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  form,  as  we  have  talked  over  this  subject  before,  and  you  know  that  I  quite 
approved  of  Mr.  Travers  as  a  suitable  husband  for  my  ward.  Please  send  me 
all  necessary  papers  to  sign,  with  jour  instructions.  You  are  very  kind  to  wish 
me  to  be  present  at  the  wedding,  but  that  is,  I  fear,  impossible.  I  should  like 
to  hear  when  the  day  is  fixed. 

With  kind  remembrances  to  all, 
Yours  faithfully, 

Hugh  Fleming. 
That  was  all. 

That  evening,  when  Cis  came  over  to  dinner,  Juliet  told  him 
that  she  would  keep  him  in  suspense  no  longer,  for  that  she 
would  marry  him  in  the  month  of  May. 

Chapter  XVIII. 

A  WEDDING  IN  MAT. 

There  was  one  person  to  whom  the  news  of  Cecil  Travers's 
engagement  came  as  a  great  shock,  and  that  was  Gretchen 
Rudenbach. 

It  was  in  a  letter  from  Wattie  that  Gretchen  first  heard  of 
it,  for  Cecil  himself  was  too  full  of  his  new  happiness  to  give  a 
thought  to  the  poor  little  music-teacher  in  Pimlico. 

When  Gretchen  had  finished  reading  Wattie  Ellison's  letter, 
she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  table-cloth,  all  among  her  poor 
little  breakfast  array,  her  cup  of  weak  tea,  and  her  untempting- 
looking  bread-and-butter,  and  cried  bitterly. 

In  the  middle  of  these  tears,  in  came  Miss  Pinkin. 

Miss  Pinkin  wore  a  black  front,  and  a  tulle  cap  decorated 
with  small  lilac  bows  and  tied  under  her  chin  with  white  gauze 
ribbons,  and  she  was  enveloped  in  a  silk  shawl  of  an  old-fashioned 
pattern  and  colour,  very  tightly  drawn  around  her  spare  figure  ;  she 
had  a  thin,  angular  face,  and  was  altogether  an  austere-looking 
woman. 
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4 Mercy  me!'  exclaimed  this  ancient  virgin, lifting  up  both 
hands  in  amazement  at  the  discovery  of  Gretchen  in  her  woe, 
4  What  on  earth  are  you  crying  your  eyes  out  for  ? *  Gretchen 
wiped  her  eyes,  but  made  no  answer. 

4 1  know  very  well  what  you  are  crying  for,'  continued  Miss 
Pinkin,  glancing  severely  at  the  open  letter  on  the  table.  4  You 
are  crying  about  a  piece  of  news  that  ought  to  give  you  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  if  you  had  a  well-regulated  mind.  I,  too,  have 
had  a  letter  from  Miss  Augusta  Ellison,  my  old  pupil,  and  she 
tells  me  that  Mr.  Cecil  Travers  is  engaged  to  be  married  to  Miss 
Blair  of  Sotherne.  You  ought  to  be  very  much  pleased,  you 
foolish  girl,  instead  of  crying  like  a  water-spout,  and  laying  your 
head  down  in  your  bread-and-butter  plate,  which  isn't  cleanly.1 

Gretchen,  at  this  well-merited  reproach,  lifted  her  head  and 
pushed  away  the  bread-and-butter  to  a  safe  distance. 

4  Because  a  young  gentleman,  far  above  you  in  station,  has 
been  kind  to  you  when  you  were  ill  and  homeless,  you  have  been 
so  silly  as  to  allow  your  thoughts  to  dwell  upon  him  in  an  inde- 
corous manner.' 

4  You  should  not  say  that,  Miss  Pinkin.' 
4  But  I  must  say  so,  Gretchen.  When  you  were  put  under 
my  charge,  I  determined  to  do  my  duty  by  you  as  if  you  were  a 
young  relative  of  my  own.  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  indecorous 
for  a  female  to  think  of  the  other  sex  at  all.  I  have  never 
done  so  myself,'  added  Miss  Pinkin,  virtuously  drawing  herself  up 
with  conscious  pride.  4  Throughout  my  life  I  have  made  it  a  rule 
to  myself  to  avoid  rather  than  to  seek  the  other  sex ;  and  look  at 
me ! '  Gretchen  did  look  at  her,  and  mentally  reflected  that  possibly 
the  other  sex  had  also  found  it  more  prudent  to  avoid  than  to 
seek  that  hard-featured  visage.  'Look  at  me,'  she  continued; 
4  honoured,  respected,  and  esteemed  by  all  gentlemen ;  you  would 
wish  to  be  so  too  at  my  age,  would  you  not,  Gretchen  ? ' 

4 1  should  wish  to  be  loved  too,'  said  the  girl  in  a  low  voice. 
4  Hush,  hush,  my  dear !  I  am  shocked  at  you ! '  cried  Miss 
Pinkin,  throwing  up  her  hands.  4  A  girl  should  never  mention  such 
a  word  in  connection  with  gentlemen.  Come,  dry  your  eyes,  and 
be  thankful  that  it  was  only  I  who  found  you  with  such  improper 
tears  in  them.  What  would  people  think  to  find  you  weeping 
over  Mr.  Cecil Travers's  engagement?  why,  it  would  be  shocking!' 
'  I  am  not  ashamed  of  loving  him,'  said  Gretchen,  with  scarlet 
cheeks ;  4  he  is  the  only  person  in  the  world  who  has  ever  shown  me 
any  kindness  ;  but  for  him  I  should  have  starved  and  died.  If  I 
did  not  love  him,  I  should  be  a  monster  of  ingratitude ;  but  you 
make  a  mistake,  Miss  Pinkin,  in  thinking  that  I  have  lifted  my 
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eyes  above  my  station.  I  have  never  dared  to  do  so.  I  was  crying 
because  if  lie  marries  I  shall  hardly  ever  see  him  ;  but  I  ran  very 
glad  to  hear  good  news  about  him,  and  I  hope  he  will  be  very 
happy.*  The  last  words  were  spoken,  for  all  her  bravery,  with  a 
little  choke  in  them,  as  Gretchen  prepared  herself  to  put  on  her 
bonnet  and  to  go  out  on  her  daily  rounds.  And  Miss  Pink  in, 
although  she  thought  her  words  most  strange  and  forward,  and 
turned  up  her  eyes  in  wonder  at  what  on  earth  the  young  women 
of  the  present  day  were  coming  to,  yet  felt  a  pang  of  pity  as  she 
watched  the  girl  pass  out,  patiently  and  humbly  carrying  her  roll 
of  music  under  her  arm,  with  her  sad  white  face  bent  downwards, 
and  her  eyes  still  swollen  with  tears- 
Late  that  night,  when  her  work  was  all  over,  and  long  after 
Miss  Pinkin  overhead  was  snoring  the  sonorous  snores  of  the  just, 
Gretchen  Paidenbach  sat  up,  by  the  light  of  her  one  candle,  writ- 
ing to  the  man  whom  she  was  not  ashamed  to  own  that  she  loved 
-—a  laborious  letter,  much  pondered  over,  and  all  written  in  fine, 
delicate  German-looking  characters — the  only  foreign  things  about 
her  were  her  name  and  her  handwriting — a  letter  in  which  she  in- 
voked, every  good  gift  in  heaven  and  earth  upon  her  benefactor, 
and  prayed  that  the  good  God  would  bless  him  and  make  him 
happy,  as  he  deserved  to  be ;  and  then  she  told  him  that  she 
would  never  forget  him,  however  many  years  she  might  live, 
but  always  remember  him  morning  and  evening  in  her  prayers. 
She  told  him  that  she  knew  the  woman  he  loved  must  be  good 
and  beautiful,  and  it  made  her,  Gretchen,  glad  to  think  how 
happy  and  proud  of  bis  love  his  chosen  bride  mnst  be ;  and  lastly 
she  told  him  that  if  ever  he  was  sad,  or  sorry,  or  in  trouble,  if  he 
would  come  to  her,  he  would  always  find  in  her  a  devoted  and 
faithful  friend,  who  would  at  any  time  give  her  life  to  serve  him 
and  to  comfort  him. 

Poor  little  high-flown  letter;  yet  with  truth  and  earnestness 
breathing  out  from  every  line  !  it  was  written  with  so  many  prayers 
and  tears,  and  with  such  simple  devotion  of  a  love  that  only  asked 
to  spend  itself,  and  expected  nothing  in  return  ! 

And  Cecil  Travere  read  it  with  a  smile,  thought  first  he  would 
show  it  to  Juliet,  and  then,  with  a  better  feeling,  decided  not  to 
show  it  to  anyone,  but  tore  it  to  pieces  and  threw  it  into  the  fire, 
and  then— forgot  to  answer  it! 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  Juliet's  wedding  went  on  apace. 
As  it  would  be  only  six  months  after  poor  Georgia's  death,  it  was, 
of  course,  to  be  a  very  quiet  affair,  but  still  it  was  impossible,  on 
an  estate  like  Sotherne,  to  prevent  a  certain  amount  of  feasting 
and  rejoicing  among  the  tenantry  and  labourers.     A  dinner 
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all  classes  in  tents  on  the  lawn,  and  a  tenants'  ball  and  fireworks 
in  the  evening,  were  unavoidable  on  such  an  occasion ;  and  although 
Juliet  herself  would  not  be  there,  she  had  nevertheless  all  the 
settling  and  arranging  to  do  beforehand. 

And  her  trousseau  was  also,  of  course,  in  progress.  Here  she 
found  an  invaluable  ally  in  her  stepmother,  who  was  quite  in 
her  element,  and  who  was  allowed  to  order  silks,  satins,  and 
laces  to  her  heart's  content. 

Time  went  on ;  Juliet  was  too  busy  to  be  unhappy  ;  i  %  3  was 
too  thorough  a  woman  not  to  take  an  interest  in  the  hu  -aed  and 
one  details  of  her  wedding  preparations.  She  wrote  her  orders  to 
tradesmen,  her  letters  to'  friends,  her  list  of  guests — everything,  in 
short,  that  was  necessary  to  be  done — with  a  sort  of  dazed,  be- 
wildered feeling  of  unreality  running  through  it  all.  It  was  as 
if  she  were  doing  it  for  some  one  else,  and  not  for  herself.  A  sort 
of  stagnation  was  in  her  heart ;  she  was  not  happy,  neither  was 
she  unhappy  ;  she  was  simply  very  busy,  too  busy  to  think  ;  and, 
even  had  she  had  the  time,  there  was  throughout  a  dumb  stupor 
in  her  mind,  as  if  all  her  feeling,  thinking  powers  were  extinct 

This  lasted  till  four  days  before  her  wedding,  and  then  an 
event  happened  which  taught  her  painfully  that  her  capacity  for 
suffering  was  as  keen  as  ever. 

A  box  arrived  for  her.  It  was  no  uncommon  event,  for  pre- 
sents from  acquaintances  came  to  her  every  day  now.  But  when 
Higgs  brought  in  this  particular  box,  Juliet  knew,  almost  before 
she  looked  at  the  travel-stained  direction,  that  it  came  from 
India. 

4  Take  it  up  to  my  room  and  unfasten  it,  Higgs,'  she  said 
calmly  to  the  man,  whilst  all  the  time  her  heart  beat  painfully. 

In  a  few  minutes  she  went  upstairs,  and  locked  her  door.  The 
box,  with  its  lid  off,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  knelt 
down  in  front  of  it ;  at  the  very  top  lay  a  note  addressed  to  her  in 
a  large  well-known  handwriting.  The  envelope,  simply  directed 
to  '  Miss  Blair,'  and  without  stamp  or  post-mark,  seemed  to  bring 
him  very  near  to  her ;  it  was  as  if  his  hand  had  only  just  laid 
it  there.  With  a  miserable  hopelessness  she  opened  it  and 
read : — 


My  dear  Juliet, — I  send  you  a  few  trifles  that  I  have  chosen  for  you  with 
great  care,  remembering  the  things  you  used  to  admire.  Perhaps  when  this 
reaches  you,  you  will  bo  Juliet  Blair  no  longer.  May  every  blessing,  and  every 
joy  that  heaven  and  earth  can  give,  be  yours  !  In  all  probability  I  shall  never 
meet  you  again,  and  I  dare  say  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  many  letters ;  bat 
I  shall  often  think  of  you,  dear  child,  oftener  perhaps  than  you  would  imAgrina 
it  possible.    You  have  been  a  little  harsh  to  me,  Juliet.    I  will  not  blame  or 
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reproach  you — you  were  probably  full  of  your  new  happiness — it  was  not  in- 
tentional, I  know — you  forgot — but  oh,  child,  you  might  have  written  me  one 
line — the  coldest  would  have  been  less  cold  than  your  silence. 

Yours  always, 

Hugh  Fleming. 

The  letter  dropped  from  her  fingers. 

What  did  he  mean  ?  how  coiild  she  have  written  to  him,  who 
had  never  written  to  her  ?  in  what  had  she  been  harsh  to  him? 

^  :ii  and  to  him,  her  love,  her  heart's  darling !  how  could 
such  a- -wiling  have  been  possible  ? 

With  set  white  lips,  and  lines  of  painful  bewilderment  on  her 
forehead1,  she  knelt,  staring  blankly  in  front  of  her. 

Dimly,  vaguely,  there  dawned  upon  her  the  possibility  of  the 
existence  of  some  horrible  misunderstanding  between  them ;  he 
had  not  forgotten  her,  he  still  thought  of  her  with  affection,  and 
yet  he  accused  her  of  forgetting,  and  he  reproached  her! — for 
what? 

Was  it  possible  that,  in  spite  of  his  silence,  his  coldness,  his 
desertion  of  her,  he  loved  her  even  now  ? 

But  of  what  avail  ?  was  it  not  too  late  ?  With  a  low  cry  of 
despair  she  buried  her  face  in  her  hands.  Of  what  use  were  all 
her  vague  hopes  and  speculations  now — now  that  it  was  too  late? 

Presently  she  roused  herself  to  look  at  the  contents  of  the  box  ; 
one  after  the  other  she  drew  out  richly-chased  gold  and  silver 
ornaments,  gorgeous-coloured  cashmeres  heavy  with  embroidery, 
and  rare  specimens  of  old  Oriental  china.  All  were  lovely  and  in 
excellent  taste — things,  as  he  had  said,  that  he  knew  she  would  like ; 
yet  Juliet  turned  away  from  the  glittering  array  with  positive 
disgust ;  the  spicy  odour  of  the  sandal-wood  shavings  in  which 
they  had  been  packed,  and  which  is  so  peculiarly  Indian,  made 
her  turn  sick  and  faint. 

Why  had  he  sent  them  ?  why  had  he  written  ?  Believing 
herself  forgotten  and  scorned,  she  had  been  able  to  reconcile  her- 
self almost  cheerfully  to  the  life  that  was  before  her.  But  how 
was  she  to  bear  it,  if  by  some  dreadful,  incomprehensible  mistake, 
she  was  to  discover  that  he  loved  her  after  all  ? 

And  again  she  puzzled  and  pondered,  until  her  head  ached 
with  her  thoughts,  wondering  what  it  was  he  meant,  why  he 
reproached  her  with  silence  and  with  harshness ;  to  what  did  he 
allude?  and  she  could  in  no  way  understand  or  answer  these 
questions  to  herself. 

There  is  an  old  superstition,  of  which  probably  on  this  occasion 
both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  unaware,  that  a  marriage  in  the 
*  Virgin's  month,'  the  month  of  May,  is  unluckyt 
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And,  certainly,  the  weather,  to  begin  with,  appeared  anxious  to 
carry  out  the  old  saying. 

The  20th  of  May,  Juliet  Blair's  wedding-day,  was  ushered  in 
with  a  fine  cheerless  drizzle  which  by  nine  o'clock  had  settled  down 
into  a  steady  downpour. 

Nevertheless,  at  as  early  an  hour  as  five  in  the  morning,  a  small 
person,  cloaked  and  bonneted,  and  bearing  a  waterproof,  an  umbrella, 
and  a  little  handbag  containing  a  parcel  of  roughly-cut  sandwiches 
and  some  ginger-bread  nuts,  came  creeping  cautiously  down  the 
staircase  of  a  certain  house  in  Pimlico. 

At  an  angle  of  the  stairs  a  door  suddenly  flew  open,  and  an 
awful  apparition — Miss  Pinkin  in  her  night-gown,  with  a  frilled 
nightcap,  and  minus  the  black  front — stood  in  a  threatening 
attitude  on  the  landing, 

i  Merciful  heavens !  what  on  earth  are  you  doing  ?  where  in  the 
name  of  common-sense  are  you  going  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  disturbing  honest  folk  in  their  beds  ?  have  you  lost  your 
wits,  Gretchen  Eudenbach  ? ' 

' 1  am  going  out,'  answered  that  damsel  humbly,  yet  with  a 
sort  of  doggedness  which  quiet-mannered  people  often  evince. 

4  Going  out  I  at  five  o'clock !  are  you  going  to  climb  the  lamp- 
posts to  put  out  the  gas-lights,  pray  ? '  which  sneering  display  of 
ignorance  concerning  the  habits  of  the  London  lamplighter  caused 
Miss  Eudenbach  to  smile. 

4  No,  I  am  going  to  spend  the  day  in  the  country,  Miss  Pinkin ; 
don't  keep  me  standing  here — I  shall  lose  my  train.' 

c  Where  are  you  going,  may  I  ask  ? '  and  every  frill  on  Miss 
Pinkin's  night-cap  seemed  to  stand  erect  with  outraged  virtue. 

c  To  see  a  friend,'  answered  the  girl  defiantly. 

c  Humph ! '  snorted  Miss  Pinkin  ;  c  you'll  come  to  harm, 
Gretchen,  as  sure  as  my  name  is  Sarah  Anne  Pinkin.  I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.  A  friend,  indeed  !  as  if  I  didn't  know  where  you  are 
going  I  Go  your  own  way.  You'll  come  to  harm,  mark  my 
words!'  and  shaking  a  warning  finger  at  her  refractory  lodger, 
Miss  Pinkin  flounced  back  into  the  privacy  of  her  bedroom. 

Gretchen  crept  out  alone  into  the  deserted  streets — to  find  a 
cheerless  leaden  sky,  that  harmonised  well  with  the  girl's  own  sad 
thoughts,  and  wet,  muddy  pavements,  through  which  her  ill-made 
boots  splashed  laboriously  as  she  plodded  along  them.  At  so  early 
an  hour  neither  cabs  nor  omnibuses  were  stirring,  and  Gretchen  had 
come  out  prepared  to  walk  to  the  station.  Her  way  lay  across 
Hyde  Park.  The  path  was  wet  and  sloppy ;  the  wind  drove  the  fine 
grey  drizzle  straight  into  her  face,  and  blew  her  shabby  little  black 
bonnet  half  off  her  head ;  and  she  had  a  difficulty  in  keeping  up  he 
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umbrella.  As  she  struggled  painfully  along,  a  solitary  figure, 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction,  passed  her  half-way  in  the 
middle  of  the  Park. 

Passed,  and  then  looked  back  at  her,  and  with  a  start 
recognised  her. 

4 You!  Gretchen!' 

'Yes,  it  is  I,'  said  Gretchen,  shrinking  a  little  aside  as 
David  Anderson's  honest  but  rough  face  peered  down  under  her 
umbrella. 

4  But  where  on  earth  are  you  going  at  this  hour  ? ' 

€  I  am  going  to  the  station  to  catch  an  early  train ;  please 
don't  stop  me,  I  have  no  time  to  lose,'  she  answered  irritably, 
and  hurrying  on ;  but  David  Anderson  kept  pace  beside  her. 

4 1  cannot  let  you  walk  alone ;  I  will  go  with  you,'  he  said, 
gently  taking  her  bag  out  of  her  hand,  and  steadying  the  fluttering 
umbrella  over  her  head  with  his  stronger  hand. 

4  Where  are  you  going  ? ' 

'  I  am  going  into  the  country  to  spend  the  day ;  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  so  many  questions,  you  would  not  like  it.  Pray,  where  are  you 
going,  and  where  do  you  come  from  ? ' 

David  Anderson,  who,  truth  to  tell,  was  coming  home  in  the 
early  morning  from  a  very  late  and  very  riotous  party  at  the  lodgings 
of  a  friend,  a  late  member  of  the  now  dispersed  '  Melodious 
Minstrels '  society,  found  the  questions  somewhat  difficult  to  answer, 
and  walked  along  by  her  side  in  snubbed  silence. 

How  Gretchen  hated  this  enforced  companionship !  There  was 
a  time  when  she  had  been  almost  fond  of  David  Anderson ;  but  of 
late  she  had  learnt  to  regard  him  with  aversion  and  disgust.  She 
looked  at  him  through  Cecil  Travers's  eyes ;  she  remembered  that  Cis 
had  called  him  underbred,  a  snob  and  a  boor,  and  that  he  had  made 
her  promise  that  she  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  throw  herself 
away  upon  a  man  so  thoroughly  inferior  to  herself.  On  arriving  at 
the  Great  Western  Terminus,  Gretchen  insisted  upon  taking  her 
ticket  herself,  while  she  had  sent  David  away  to  secure  a  place  for 
her  in  a  second-class  carriage.  She  did  not  want  him  to  know  where 
she  was  bound. 

Poor  David  lingered  ruefully  by  the  carriage  door  till  the  train 
went  off,  hoping  in  vain  for  some  kind  word  of  thanks  that  would 
repay  him  for  his  wet  walk;  but  Gretchen  only  gave  him  a 
careless  nod  as  she  was  carried  off,  and  the  great  rough  fellow 
turned  away  with  a  deep  sigh  and  something  very  like  tears  in 
his  eyes. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  cross-purposes  everywhere.  Elinor  is  in 
love  with  Charles,  who  does  hot  even  know  it,  but  is  sighing  out 
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his  soul  for  Lady  Blanche,  who  is  as  far  above  his  reach  as  the 
moon,  and  who,  moreover,  nourishes  a  secret  affection  for  young 
Dandy  in  the  Guards,  whilst  that  young  gentleman,  cruelly  careless 
of  the  girl  he  might  have  for  the  asking,  is  passionately  and  hope- 
lessly smitten  with  pretty  Mrs.  Lowndes,  who  has  four  children  and 
a  prosy  husband,  and  who  snubs  young  Dandy  heartlessly,  being 
herself  bent  upon  the  fascination  of  some  one  else ;  and  so  on — the 
wrong  man  is  for  ever  pairing  off  with  the  wrong  woman,  till  one 
is  tempted  to  look  upon  the  whole  well-worn  subject  of  love  and 
its  delights  as  the  creation  of  a  few  high-flown  and  ignorant  poetical 
gentlemen,  and  to  ask,  if  it  be  indeed  true  that  '  marriages  are 
made  in  heaven,'  why  it  is  that,  being  confessedly  for  the  most  part 
such  utter  failures,  the  unconscious  victims  of  these  unsuccessful 
arrangements  above  are  not  allowed  a  re-adjustment  of  matters  on 
earth  ?  What  a  game  of  Puss-in-the-corner  we  should  have,  to  be 
sure! 

<  Can  you  tell  me  the  way  to  Sotherne  Church,  please  ? '  asks 
Gretchen  of  the  porter,  as  she  is  landed  shivering  in  the  rain  on  the 
little  wayside  station  platform,  and  the  train  that  has  brought  her 
disappears  slowly  in  the  distance. 

'Straight  on,  miss,' — when  does  anyone  give  one  any  other 
direction  to  find  one's  way  than  that  inevitable  c  straight  on  ? ' — 
c  straight  on  as  fur  as  you  can  see,  and  you'll  come  to  the  church ; 
it  will  be  wet  walking  for  you,  miss,'  added  the  man,  softened, 
perhaps,  by  the  pretty,  gentle  face  and  the  big,  sad  blue  eyes. 

The  road,  of  course,  was  anything  but '  straight;'  it  wound  about 
like  a  serpent  between  its  wet  green  hedges,  and  there  were  in- 
numerable cross-roads  intersecting  it  in  every  direction,  so  that 
Gretchen  had  to  ask  several  times,  and  had  some  difficulty  in 
finding  her  way. 

Eventually,  however,  after  about  two  miles'  walk  along  the 
sloppiest  and  wettest  of  country  lanes,  she  arrived  at  the  village 
and  the  church. 

Even  at  this  early  hour — it  was  but  nine  o'clock — it  was  evident 
that  some  unusual  event  was  about  to  happen.  The  place  was  all 
astir,  several  triumphant  arches  of  greenery  had  been  erected  across 
the  road,  and  the  village  carpenters  were  still  at  work  tying  up  the 
last  branch  of  lilac,  and  tin-tacking  securely  the  last  breadth  of 
bunting.  Flags  were  flying  from  the  public-houses  and  principal 
houses  in  the  village,  whilst  the  inhabitants  in  their  Sunday  clothes 
stood  about  in  groups  talking  eagerly  and  excitedly  of  the  coming 
festivities.  The  church  doors  were  wide  open,  and  Gretchen 
entered  unmolested  and  took  up  her  position  in  a  sheltered  nook 
close  to  the  door,  behind  a  stone  pillar. 
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Some  women  were  laying  red  cloth  down  the  aisle,  and 
presently,  with  a  little  commotion,  the  Vicar's  bustling  little  wife 
came  in  with  a  big  basket  of  flowers  on  her  arm,  with  which  she 
proceeded  to  decorate  the  altar. 

Gretchen  watched  her  with  greedy  eyes.  What  would  she  not 
have  given  to  help  her  !  she  had  a  half-thought  of  going  forward 
to  offer  her  assistance  ;  but  shyness  and  prudence  kept  her  back. 

As  Mrs.  Dawson  passed  down  the  church  again,  she  glanced 
sharply  at  the  girl  sitting  alone,  half-concealed  behind  the  pillar. 
She  knew  every  woman  and  girl  in  the  parish  of  Sotherne,  and  in 
most  of  the  parishes  round,  and  Gretchen's  face  was  strange  to  her; 
besides,  she  evidently  belonged  to  a  better  class  than  any  of  the 
farmers'  daughters  about.  Gretchen  blushed  deeply  as  she  felt 
herself  the  object  of  such  close  scrutiny ;  and  as  she  noticed  the 
blush  on  the  pretty,  delicate  features,  and  the  downcast  blue  eyes, 
and  the  bent,  smooth  brown  head,  with  its  poor  but  perfectly  lady- 
like covering,  something  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  flashed 
through  the  mind  of  the  clergyman's  wife. 

4  Come  down  from  town  by  the  first  train  to  see  Cis  Travers 
married ! '  was  her  mental  reflection.  c  Well,  men  are  wretches,  but 
I  did  think  Cis  Travers  was  too  soft  for  that  kind  of  thing — he  is 
not  half  good  enough  for  Juliet  in  any  way,  and  now  it  appears 
he  has  not  even  been  devoted  to  her !  It  all  comes  of  his  father's 
letting  him  be  knocking  about  London  so  long  by  himself;  it's  a 
shocking  bad  thing  for  boys  ' — with  a  rapid  thought  of  her  own 
stalwart  sons.  c  I  shall  be  careful  not  to  let  Tom  and  Charlie  be 
turned  out  in  London  with  nothing  to  do.  Poor  girl ! '  added  the 
Vicar's  wife  to  herself  pityingly,  as  she  trudged  rapidly  down  the 
churchyard  path  to  the  vicarage  gate ;  i  she  looked  modest  and 
gentle  enough ;  I  dare  say  he  has  made  her  very  unhappy — the 
wretch !  Well,  I  don't  think  I  shall  say  anything  about  it  to  the 
Vicar ;  he  would  be  wanting  to  come  out  and  reclaim  her  before 
breakfast,  and  that  would  make  us  all  late ;  and  besides,  he  would 
be  sure  to  call  her  6  brazen  woman '  or  c  daughter  of  sin,'  or  some 
horribly  coarse  name  to  her  face,  and  that  would  do  more  harm 
than  good :  good  men  are  so  hard  on  women  !  and  they  never  have 
any  discrimination  to  distinguish  between  the  vicious  and  the  un- 
fortunate— no,  I  will  say  nothing  about  it ;  besides,  I  really  know 
nothing,  it  is  only  my  own  suspicions.'  So  saying,  good  little 
Mrs.  Dawson,  who,  like  many — alas,  not  most ! — Christian  women, 
had  all  a  woman's  tenderness  towards  a  sorrowing  fellow-woman, 
from  whatever  source  her  sorrows  might  come,  shook  off  her  wet 
cloak  and  stamped  her  muddy  little  toes  in  the  vicarage  porch, 
and  went  in  to  pour  out  her  husband's  tea,  with  never  a  word  to 
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that  excellent  but  somewhat  severe  divine  about  the  little  strange 
girl  who  sat  shivering1  in  the  church  hard  by,  and  who  seemed  to 
Mrs.  Dawson'3  eyes  to  be  the  living  i  in  personation  of  Cis  Travel's 
London  wickednesses — wickednesses  of  which  you  and  I,  my  reader, 
know  him  to  be  guiltless. 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  Juliet  Blair's  wedding.  Wedding* 
are  but  dismal  things  at  best,  and  if  anyone  has  a  partiality  for 
reading  detailed  accounts  of  them,  of  the  demeanour  and  aspect 
of  the  *  blushing  bride,'  of  the  elaborate  costumes  of  herself  and  her 
bridesmaids,  and  her  friends'  presents  on  the  interesting  occasion, 
they  have  but  to  study  the  last  '  Court  Journal,'  where  such  scenes 
are  weekly  set  forth  in  far  better  language  and  with  far  more  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  than  I  should  be  at  all  likely  to  display. 

Juliet  Blair's  wedding  was  exactly  like  anyone  else's.  There 
was  the  same  fluttering  in  of  well-dressed  wedding  guests,  bustling 
backwards  and  forwards  in  and  out  of  the  pews  to  exchange  whis- 
pered greetings  with  each  other.  The  same  gathering  of  prettily- 
dressed  and  moderately  good-looking  bridesmaids  at  the  bottom 
of  the  church.  The  same  awkward  interval  of  suspense  whilrt 
the  bride  was  anxiously  awaited,  during  which  Cis  stood  first  on 
one  leg,  then  on  the  other,  and  gnawed  nervously  at  the  ends  of 
his  straw-coloured  kid  gloves  in  the  same  helpless-looking  way  that 
every  bridegroom  invariably  does,  suggesting  irresistibly  the  ide» 
that,  but  for  the  best  man — in  this  case,  a  very  young  Oxford 
friend — he  must  inevitably  turn  and  flee.  The  best  man,  with  a 
big  button-bole  flower,  looks  jaunty  and  self-important,  as  if  tie 
success  of  the  whole  ceremony  depended  mainly  upon  his  exer- 
tions, although  a  passing  thought  of  the  speech  which  he  will 
have  to  make  by-and-by  sends  an  occasional  cold  shudderdown  bis 
back.  Then  the  bride  comes  in  on  Sir  George  Ellison's  arm,  for, 
as  she  has  no  near  relative,  he,  as  an  old  friend  of  her  father's,  U 
to  give  her  away.  And  there  is  the  same  scuffle  of  everybody 
getting  into  their  places  that  always  happens,  and  the  ceremony 
proceeds  with  the  same  sniffles  and  snuffles  from  that  female  por- 
tion of  the  spectators  who  are  invariably  affected  to  tears  without 
any  known  cause  oil  such  occasions. 

There  was  nothing  at  ail  peculiar  or  striking  in  Juliet  Blair's 
wedding ;  but  to  Gretchen  Rudenhach,  craning  forward  and  strain- 
ing her  eyes  and  ears  to  catch  every  sight  and  every  sound,  it  was 
a  wedding  different  from  every  other  wedding. 

Presently  the  organ  burst  joyfully  into  the  Weddiog  March, 
and  the  bride  and  bridegroom  came  down  the  aisle  together,  the 
Hcbool  children  flung  flowers  down  before  them  as  they  came, 
Gretchea  pressed  forward  with  tb.e  vest.     Down  at  the 
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groom's  feet  there  fell  a  little  bunch  of  lilies  of  the  valley  that  only 
last  night  had  been  fastened  together  in  Covent  Garden  Market, 
and  the  next  moment  they  were  crushed — poor,  innocent  white 
blossoms !—  beneath  his  heel. 

And  looking  at  his  wife's  face,  cold,  impassive,  and  almost  de- 
h  ^pairing,  Cis  Travers,  with  a  start,  caught  sight  of  a  face  beyond  it, 
4*ger,   yearning,  wet  with   tears,  and  quivering  with  emotion, 
in  that  moment  the  young  bridegroom  felt  vaguely  which  it 
of  these  two  women  that  loved  him  best. 
In  another  second  Gretchen  had  shrunk  back  into  her  shelter- 
corner,  and  Cis  was  tucking  his  wife's  white  satin  train  into 
carriage ;  whilst  she,  with  her  heart  on  the  other  side  of  the 
rid,  was  saying  to  herself— 

•  It  is  too  late  now — too  late !      Oh,  Hugh !     Oh,  my  darling, 
did  you  ever  leave  me  ? ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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Rupert,  speed!     Your  glossy 
neck, 
ISwt  never  yet  has  felt  the  lash. 
Is  xuffled  with  the  hot  foam's  Heck. 
Across  the  rolling  prairie  dash, 
Although  a  double  load  you  bear. 

Tbm  sun-burnt  grass  was  dead  and  dry, 
A  jealous  enemy  was  near, 
And  from  his  bitter  hate  we  flv. 
Hack  Rupert,  speed,  by  all  that's  dear  ! 
To  'scape  the  fate  we  three  may  share. 

Too  late ! — too  late !    Your  quivering 

flank 
Heaves,  and  your  blood-stained  eyeballs 

glare; 
And  nearer  yet  come,  hot  and  rank 
The  stifling  smoke,  and  cruel  flare 
Of  flames  that  race  before  the  wind. 


On  !  Rupert,  on  !  For  life  or  death  ! 
The  hand  that  loves  you  plies  the  whip; 
And    scorching    torments  suck    the 

breath 
That  trembles  on  my  darling's  lip. 
On !  Rupert,  from  the  hell  behind. 

A  falter !    Ah,  the  cruel  lash  ! 
A  crash  of  stones — a  gleaming  light — 
And  in  our  front  a  fiery  flash. 
Thank  God !   ;he  torrent  meets  our 

sight 
Amid  the  foliage  which  it  fed. 

A  bound — a  rushing  through  the  air — 
And  Rupert's  sinews,  tried  as  steel, 
Have  borne  us  o'er  the  stream,  and 

there 
Safe  by  brave  Rupert's  form  we  kneel ; 
— But  he  is  motionless  and  dead  ! 

w.  e.  w. 


you 
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07?,  CULTURE,  FAITH,  AND  PHILOSOPHY  IN' AX  ENGLISH 

COUNTRY  HOUSE. 

Book  III. — Chapter  III. 

Culture  could  hardly  have  been  discussed  in  a  lovelier  or  more 
appropriate  scene,  nor  could  a  more  delicate  or  melodious  voice 
have  dwelt  upon  it  than  that  of  Otho  Laurence.  Every  influence 
of  the  summer  afternoon  conspired  to  make  all  take  kindly  to  the 
topic — the  living  airy  whisper  of  the  leaves  overhead,  the  wander- 
ing scents  of  the  flowers  that  the  breeze  just  made  perceptible,  the 
musical  splash  of  the  fountain  in  its  quiet  restlessness,  the  luxury 
of  the  mossy  turf  as  soft  as  sleep  or  rose-leaves,  and  a  far  feint 
murmur  of  church-bells  that  now  and  then  invaded  the  ear 
gently,  like  a  vague  appealing  dream.  Mr.  Saunders  even  was 
caressed  by  his  flattered  senses  into  peacefulness ;  the  high  and  dry 
light  of  the  intellect  ceased  to  scintillate  in  his  eyes ;  the  spirit  of 
progress  condescended  to  take  a  temporary  doze. 

'  Of  course,'  Laurence  began,  smiling  with  a  little  preparatory 
shyness,  c  we  can  all  understand  the  difference  between  a  coarse 
common  rustic  palate,  like  that  of  the  burly  farmer,  for  instance, 
who  just  enjoys  food  in  a  brute  way  when  he  is  hungry,  and  drink 
so  long  as  it  is  spirituous  at  all  times ;  and  the  palate  of  the  true 
epicure,  that  is  sensitive  to  taste  as  the  nicest  ear  is  to  music,  and 
can  discriminate  perfectly  all  the  subtle  semitones  and  chords  of 
flavour.  Well,  transfer  this  image  from  the  mouth  to  the  mind,  and 
there's  the  whole  thing  in  a  nutshell.  There  is  culture  and  no 
culture.  A  person  is  really  cultivated  when  he  can  taste  not  only 
the  broad  flavours  of  life — gulping  its  joys  and  sorrows  down, 
either  with  a  vulgar  grimace  of  disgust,  or  an  equally  vulgar 
hearty  voracity  ;  but  when  with  a  delicate  self-possession  he  appre- 
ciates all  the  subtler  taste  of  things,  when  he  discriminates  between 
joy  and  joy,  l>etween  sorrow  and  sorrow,  between  love  and  love, 
between  career  and  career ;  discerning  in  all  incidents  and  emo- 
tions their  beauty,  their  pathos,  their  absurdity,  or  their  tragedy 
as  the  case  mav  l>e.' 
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'  You  mean,  then,'  said  Miss  Mertou, '  that  a  man  of  the  highest 
culture  is  a  sort  ol"  emotional  bon-vlvant  ?  ' 

'  That  surely  is  hardly  a  fair  way — '  began  Laurence. 

'  Excuse  me,  my  dear  Laurence,'  broke  in  Mr.  Luke,  in  his 
most  magnificent  of  manners,  '  it  is  perfectly  fair — it  is  admirably 
fair.  Emotional  bon-invant ! '  he  exclaimed.  'I  thank  Miss 
Merton  for  teaching  me  that  word  I — for  it  may  remind  us  all,' 
Mr.  Luke  continued,  drawing  out  his  words  slowly,  as  if  lie  liked 
the  taste  of  them,  *  how  near  our  view  of  the  matter  is  to  that 
of  a  certain  Galilean  peasant — of  whom  Miss  Merton  has  perhaps 
heard — who  described  the  highest  culture  by  just  the  same  meta- 
phor, as  a  hunger  and  a  thirst  after  righteousness.  Our  notion  of 
K  differs  only  from  his,  from  the  Zeitgeist  having  made  it  somewhat 

Mia  Merton,  in  her  inmost  soul,  did  anything  but  return  Mr. 
Luke's  compliment,  and  consider  his  comment  on  her  words  as 
either  admirably  or  perfectly  fair.  However,  she  held  her  peace. 
The  thoughts  of  Lady  Ambrose  bad  been  flowing  in  a  slightly 
different  direction. 

•  [  want  to  a>k  one  thing,  too,'  she  said.  'I  want  to  know 
why  it  is  that  whenever  one  hears  it  said,  "  Oh,  So-and-so  is  a  very 

wated  person,"  one  always  expects  to  find  him — well,  almost 
half  professional  as  it  were,  or  at  least  able  to  talk  of  nothing  but 
music,  or  painting,  or  l-juks?  I  mean,  a  man  who's  merely  a 
cultivated  person,  doesn't  seem  ever  to  be  quite  a  man  of  the  world, 
or  to  be  much  good  in  society,  except  when  one  wants  him  to  talk 
on  his  own  subjects — I  hate  people  myself  who  hue:  subjects — and 
then,  ten  to  one,  he  doesn't  know  when  to  leave  off.  Now.  Mr. 
Laurence,  I  see  you  want  to  interrupt  me;  hut  do  let  me  Bay  my 
say.  A  right  amount  of  culture  is  of  course  delightful,  and 
personally  I  don't  much  care  for  people  who  haven't  got  it.  But 
too  much  of  it — I'm  sun',  Mr.  Laurence,  you  must  agree  with  me 
at  heart— is  a  mistake.  And  it  seemed  to  me  just  now  that  you 
were  expecting  people  to  have  rather  too  much.' 

'Ah,*  said  Laurence  smiling, 'I   see  the  reason   now  why  you 

■Censed  lin'  of  insikillg    'Mir    >!:[!.■    tun    l,noki-h,  win-u    I   iluvll  mi  the 

books  to  \>e  found  in  our  Utopian  drawing-room.  Vou  look  on 
cidture  as  some  special  kind  of  accomplishment  or  taste,  like 
music ;  and  you  think  that  in  some  special  way  it  is  bound  up  with 
hooks;  and  1  woks  you  look  upon  as  something  special  also,  be- 
ginning and  ending  with  themselves;  and  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  you  think  that  the  more  books  a  man  has  read,  the 
s  cultivated  you  may  safely  call  him.* 

*  Not  all  books,'  said  i^mty  Ambrose,  in  an  mjraei  torn.     ''Ws 

11*. 
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Laurence,  you  shouldn't  go  about  to  misrepresent  me  so.  It's 
very  ill-natured  of  you.  Of  course  I  don't  mean  books  of  history, 
and  things  like  that.' 

c  But  what  I  want  to  impress  on  you,'  said  Laurence,  '  is  this : 
that  culture,  whatever  its  relation  to  books  may  be,  is  in  no  way  a 
bookish  thing — a  thing  for  the  library  or  the  lecture-room,  or  a 
thing  less  in  place  at  Hurlingham  than  at  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  Nor  is  it  in  any  sense  a  hobby,  or  a  special  taste,  to  be 
gratified  at  the  expense  of  anything  else.  But  it  is  a  thing  for 
men  and  women  of  the  world,  and  of  society ;  and  it  would  be 
really  only  in  the  best  society  that  we  could  look  to  find  it  in  per- 
fection.' 

Lady  Ambrose  smiled,  and  looked  more  interested,  and  began 
to  give  Laurence  her  most  intelligent  attention. 

'  Still,'  Laurence  went  on,  '  culture  and  books  have  a  good  deal 
to  do  with  one  another ;  and  since  they  are  so  bound  up  together  in 
your  mind,  let  us  try  to  see  at  once  what  the  relation  really  is. 
Let  us  begin,  then,  with  that  kind  of  culture  which  is  most  bound 
up  with  books — which,  in  fact,  cannot  be  got  without  them — the 
culture,  I  mean,  that  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  past — from  a 
knowledge  of  history,  in  short,  or  parts  of  history.' 

Lady  Ambrose  here  took  Laurence  fairly  aback  by  the  way  in 
which  she  repeated  the  word  c  History ! ' 

c  Well,  judging  from  the  results  I  have  seen,'  she  said,  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  decision  in  her  voice,  4 1  can  not  say,  Mr. 
Laurence,  that  I  agree  with  you.  And  I  think  that  on  this  subject 
I  have  a  right  to  speak.' 

'  What  can  the  woman  be  meaning  ?  '  said  Mr.  Luke  to  him- 
self. 

c  It  is  not  a  fortnight  ago,'  Lady  Ambrose  went  on,  6  that  I  sat 
at  dinner  by  a  man — I  won't  tell  you  his  name — who  had  not  only 
read  heaven  knows  how  much  historv,  but  had  written,  I  believe, 
even  more  than  lie  had  read.  And  what  do  you  think  this  good 
man  did  during  all  the  early  part  of  dinner  ?  Why,  he  did  nothing 
but  fume,  and  fret,  and  bluster,  so  that  everyone  was  made  uncom- 
fortable because  somelxxly  said  that  King  Harold  was  not  quite  so 
excellent  a  character  as  the  late  Prince  Consort ;  and  I  heard  him 
muttering, "  What  monstrous  injustice !  What  monstrous  ignorance'* 
to  himself  for  nearly  half  an  hour.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  such 
a — 1  was  going  to  say,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  laughing  softly,  *  such  a 
l>east — but  I  won't ;  I'll  say  a  bear  instead.  At  last,  however — I  don't 
know  how  it  came  about — he  said  to  me,  in  a  very  solemn  voice, 
"  What  a  terrible  defeat  that  was  which  we  had  at  Bouvines!"  1 
said  timidly— not  thinking  we  were  at  war  with  anyone — that  I 


had  aeea  nothing  about  it  in  the  papers.  He  gave  rather  a  rude 
grunt,  anil  made  me  ieel  dreadfully  ignorant,  and  then  he  said  to 
ma  very  brusquely,  "  I  had  an  excursus  on  it  myself  in  the  ' Archa?o- 
[ogiea]  Gazette'  only  last  week."  And,  do  you  know,  it  turned  out 
that,  the  Batih- of  Homines  was  fought  in  the  thirteenth  centeny, 
and  had,  us  far  as  I  could  make  out,  something  to  do  with  Magna 
Charta.  Now,  Mr.  Laurence,  if  that's  the  sort  of  culture  one  gets 
inim  studying  history,  I'm  glad  I've  forgotten  even  the  names  of 
the  twelve  Caesars,  and  the  dates  of  the  kings  of  England.  Besides, 
it  makes  one  think  what  a  serious  thing  it  is  to  lose  a  battle,  if 
people  are  to  Ije  made  so  cross  about  it  six  hundred  years  after- 
wards.' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,'  said  Laurence,  '  that  if  that's  the  sort 
of  culture  one  gets  from  history,  we  had  better  nereropen  a  history 
l»ook  again.  But  history,  Lady  Ambrose,  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  Battle  of  Bouvir.es,  and  nothing  with  the  character  of  Harold. 
History,  in  its  true  sense,  is  a  travelling  in  the  past;  the  beat  of 
historic*  are  but  the  carriages  or  the  steamboats  you  travel  by; 
your  histories  of  dates  and  battles  are  at  best  but  the  Bradshaws 
and  the  railway-maps.  Our  past  must  be  an  extension  of  the  present, 
or  it  is  no  real  past.  Now  I  expect,  Lady  Ambrose,  that,  in  its  true 
sense,  you  know  a  good  deal  more  history  than  you  are  aware  of. 
I  saw  you  reading  Saint-Simon  yesterday  evening,  and  you  alluded 
to  Grammont's  Memoirs  at  dinner." 

'  Oh,  of  course,'  exclaimed  Lady  Ambrose, '  books  like  that !  But, 
then,  they  really  give  you  such  a  notion  of  the  times,  aud  quite  take 
you  back  to  them.' 

•  Nothing  is  history  that  does  not,'  said  Laurence, 

Mr.  Saunders,  who  was  lying  down  with  bis  bat  over  bis  eyes, 
and  who  seemed  asleep,  here  made  a  little  unquiet  moan,  and 
shuffled  himself  for  a  moment  impatiently. 

•  Really,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  brightening,'  "  il  y  a  plus  de  vingt 
Mis  que  je  disde  la  prose,  sans  que  j'en  susse  rien."  And  BO  it  Beams 
that  I  have  known  history  without  suspecting  it,  just  as  M. 
Jourdain  talked  prose.' 

said  Laurence,  'don't  you  see  something  of  what  history 

,  as  men  and  women  of  the  world,  in  the  way  of  culture 

>ry,  this  travelling  in  the  past,  as   I  have  called  it?     Think 

moment  what  our  own  age  woidd   seem  to  us  if  alt  the  past, 

yond  the  memories  of  our  grandfathers,  was  a  blank  to  us ;  and 

en  think  how  infinitely  our  minds  are  enlarged,   how  a  freer  air, 

were,  seems  to  blow  through  them,  even  from  that  vague 

owh'dgr  of  the  past  afloat  in  the  world,  which  we  pick  up  here 

as  we  go  along.     Even  that  lias  an  e.ft"e,ct  \\\>ou  M&.    "\^ 


makes  us  no  longer  merely  temporal  people,  who  are  just  as  narrow- 
minded  and  dull  as  those  merely  local  people — the  natives  of  ■ 
neighbourhood — who  wear  gorgeous  ribands  at  Sower-ahowi  to  the 

country.' 

Lady  Ambrose  smiled  and  nodded. 

'  Go  on,  Mr.  Laurence — I  can  understand  all  this' 
'  But  I  want  to  hear  a  little  more.' 

'  Well,' said  Laurence,  'your  own  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
France  and  England  dining  the  last  two  hundred  years — you  kiiov 
well  enough  how  that  has  made  you,  in  a  certain  sense,  more  a 
woman  of  the  world.  But  your  knowledge  of  history  does  not 
really  end  there.  You  know  something  of  the  feudal  times. 
You  know  what  a  castle  was  like,  what  a  knight  was  like,  and 
what  a  monk  was  like;  and  you  know  something,  too,  of  Rome, 
and  Greece,  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt ;  and  each  of  these  names  it 
really  a  little  aerial  chariot  which  carries  your  imagination  back 
as  you  pronounce  it  into  some  remote  age,  when  life  was  different 
from  what  it  is  now.  So  is  the  mind  widened  by  even  a  little 
vague  history.  Or,  just  repeat  to  yourself  such  words  aajfawi 
and  Italy,  and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  effect  of  them.  They 
are  not  mere  names — mere  geographical  expressions  ;  but  they  are 
spells  which  evoke,  whether  you  will  or  no,  hosts  of  aubth-  ;l>-<h  in- 
tions,  rising  up  like  spirits  out  of  the  past  centuries,  and  hovering 
in  the  air  round  you  with  their  unbidden  influence,  and  mixing 
with  all  your  notions  of  Europe  as  it  is  now.  Or,  would  you  feel 
the  matter  more  strongly  yet,  think,  when  you  are  travelling,  wlmt 
but  for  history  would  Venice  he,  or  Athens,  or  Jerusalem  ?  If  it 
were  not  for  history,  would  you  rind  the  same  indescribable  fasci- 
nation in  Rome  ? ' 

'  I  never  was  at  Rome,'  said  Lady  Ambrose.  *  We're  going 
there  next  winter  with  the  Kenningtons.' 

Laurence  proceeded  no  further-  Mr.  Rose,  however,  nhflBi 
imagination  had  been  fired  by  all  this  talk  about  history,  suddenly 
broke  forth. 

'History!'  he  exclaimed, '  why,  but  for  history,  whai  booqU 
we  be  now  hut  a  rlock  "I  lint K-^ri  barbarians,  ovetpatiov  a\tyictoi 
p.op<paiai  (pvpovTts  sIk!)  xucto  ?  Is  it  not  history  that  takes  us 
hack  to  Greece,  and  lets  us  find  in  Greece,  after  so  many  .  i-utmir-. 
the  chief  teaching  we,  in  oiir  present  case,  need — how  fair  .1  thing 
life  may  he,  how  rich  in  harmonious  freedom,  and  beauty  of  form, 
and  love,  and  passionate  friendship  ?  Is  it  not  history,  too,  that  gives 
us  that  other  teacher  of  ours — that  strange  child  of  Aphrodite  and 
TannhiiUBer— the  Italian  Renaissance  ?  Is  it  not,  indeed,  by  tustorj 
alone  that  we  in  , mi' dav  can  learn  anything  of  the  more  subtle  and 
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gorgeous  dyes  that  life  is  capable  of  taking,  and  wiU,  we  may 
trust,  yet  again  take?  What,  but  for  history,  should  we  kvmw,' 
cried  Mr.  Rose, '  of  the  yiipts  of  Greece,  of  the  lust  of  Rome, 
of  tln.>  Btr&Qge  secrets  of  the  Borgias?  Consider,  too,'  he 
said,  sinking  into  a  dreamier  tone,  '  of  the  bowers  of  quiet,  full  of 
sweet  dreams,  that  history  will  always  keep  for  us — how  it  sur- 
rounds the  house  of  the  present  with  the  boundless  gardens  of  the 
past — gardens  rich  in  woods,  and  waters,  and  flowers,  and  outlooks 
on  illimitable  seas.  Think  of  the  immortal  dramas  which  history 
set*  before  lis ;  of  the  keener  and  profoimder  passions  which  it 
shows  in  action,  of  the  exquisite  groups  and  figures  it  reveals  to  us, 
of  nobler  mould  than  ours — Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  Achilles 
and  Patrocliis,  David  and  Jonathan,  our  English  Edward  and  the 
fair  Piers  Gaveston,  S/j.a  t  wicvfj.opos  teal  oi^vpot  wept  iru'jf*w.* 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  said  Lady  Ambrose,  with  a  meditative 
smile. 

Mr.  Ruse,  not  having  fancied  Lady  Ambrose  at  all  a  person  to 
understand  or  sympathise  with  him,  stopped  instantly,  and  looked 
at  her  with  a  mixture  of  surprise  and  pleasure. 

'Wait  a  moment,' she  said;  'I  once  knew  the  date  of  Man 
Gaveston.  I  learnt  it  in  a"  Memoria  Technica,"  when  we  had  sen- 
tences to  remember  the  dates  by.  The  Mad  Sad  Gaveston,  1307. 
There,  Mr.  Laurence,  I  remember  it  now,  you  see.  Isn't  that  Tight, 
Mr.  Rbee  ?  I  really  do  begin  to  think  that  I'm  quite  an  historian.' 
'  At  any  rate/  said  Laurence, '  you  see  now  something  of  the 
sort  of  cidture  which  history  gives  us  ;  and  you  see,  too — this  is  the 
chief  point  I  want  to  impress  upon  yon — that  in  history,  and  many 
other  tilings  as  well,  books  are  only  the  telescopes  through  which 
we  see  distant  facts ;  and  we  no  more  become  bookish  by  such  a 
use  of  books  than  you  became  optical  when  you  looked  through 
your  telescope  in  Gloucestershire,  and  saw  Captain  Audley,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  park,  proposing  to  your  under-keeper's  daughter.' 

'  I  really  do  believe,'  said  Lady  Ambrose, '  that  that  man  is  a 
little  off  his  head.  However,' she  went  on  laughing, 'I  give  up 
about  the  bookishness,  Mr.  Laurence,  and  I  dare  say  one  really  is 
the  better  for  knowing  something  aliout  history;  but  still,  I  can't 
help  thinking  that  the  chief  thing  to  kuow  about  is,  after  all,  the 
life  about  one,  and  that  knowledge,  just  like  charity,  should  begin 
home.' 

•  There,   Lady   Ambrose,'   said    Laurence,   '  we   quite    agree. 

~ hat  was  the  very  thing  I  wanted  to  impress  upon  you.     It  is  just 

.is — to  appreciate  the  life  about  us,  and,  I  should  add,  to  enrich 

also,  that  is  the  whole  aud  sole  aim  of  culture.     We  only  study 

e  past  to  adorn  our  present,  and  make  our  view  of  it.  cteax«t. 
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And  now  let  its  put  the  past  out  of  our  minds  altogether,  and 
merely  consider  culture  and  the  present.  I  tried  to  explain  just 
now  that  we  meant  by  a  man  of  culture  one  on  whom  none  of  the 
finer  flavours  of  life  are  lost — who  can  appreciate,  sympathise  with, 
critieise  all  the  scenes,  situations,  sayings,  or  actions  aromid  him— 
a  sad  or  happy  love-affair,  a  charm  of  manner  and  conversation,  * 
beautiful  sunset,  or  a  social  absurdity.  I  declare,'  said  Laurence, 
'  I  could  tell  better  whether  a  man  was  really  cultivated,  from  die 
way  in  which  he  talked  gossip,  or  told  a  story,  than  from  the  way 
in  which  he  discussed  a  poem  or  a  picture' 

*  Certainly,'  said  Leslie,  '  I  don't  call  a  woman  cidtivated  who 
bothers  me  at  dinner  first  with  discussing  this  book  and  then  that— 
whose  one  perpetual  question  is,  "  Have  you  read  So-and-so? "  M 
I  call  a  woman  cultivated  who  responds  and  who  knows  wlwt  I 
mean  as  we  pass  naturally  from  subject  to  subject — who  by  a  flash 
or  a  softness  in  her  eyes,  by  a  slight  gesture  of  the  hand,  by  a  sigh, 
by  a  flush  in  the  cheek,  makes  me  feel  as  I  talk  of  some  lovely 
scene  that  she  too  could  love  it — as  I  speak  of  love  or  sorrow, 
makes  me  feel  that  she  herself  has  known  them ;  as  I  speak  trf 
ambition,  or  ennui,  or  hope,  or  remorse,  or  loss  of  character, 
makes  me  feel  that  all  these  are  not  mere  names  to  her,  but 
things,' 

'  Do  you  call  me  cultivated,  Mr.  Leslie  ? '  whispered  Mrs. 
Sinclair,  with  a  smile  of  plaintive  humour,  in  a  soft  parcnUi-.-is. 

'  I  mean,'  said  Leslie,  finishing,  'I  like  to  hear  each  key  I 
touch  make,  not  a  dead  thud,  as  on  a  piece  of  wood,  but  strikt;  I 
musical  string.* 

'  Good,'  murmured  Mr.  Rose ;  ■  that  is  good !  Yes,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  the  aim  of  culture,  if  Mr.  Leslie  will  lend  me  his  nice 
metaphor,  is  indeed  to  make  the  soul  a  musical  instrument,  which 
may  yield  music  either  to  itself  or  to  others,  at  any  appulse  from 
without ;  and  the  more  elaborate  a  man's  culture  is,  the  richer  anil 
more  composite  can  this  music  be.  The  minds  of  some  men  are 
like  a  simple  pastoral  reed.  Only  single  melodies,  and  these  un- 
accompanied, can  be  played  upon  them — glad  or  sad ;  whilst  the 
minds  of  others,  who  look  at  things  from  countless  points  of  rfew, 
and  realise,  as  Shakespeare  did,  their  composite  nature — their  minds 
liecome,  as  Shakespeare's  was,  like  a  great  orchestra.  Or  sometimes,' 
said  Mr.  Rose  dreamily,  as  if  his  talk  was  lapsing  into  a  soliloquy, 
'  when  he  is  a  mere  passive  observer  of  things,  letting  impnuOM 
from  without  move  him  as  they  will,  I  would  compare  the  man  of 
culture  to  an  yEolian  harp,  which  the  winds  at  will  play  throngfe 
a  beautiful  face,  a  rainbow,  a  ruined  temple,  a  death-tied,  or  a  line 
ofpoetrv,  wandering  '  ''  wiud  amongst  Ox  flbonfa 
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of  his  soul,  touching  note  after  note  into  soft  music,  and  at  hist 
gently  living  away  into  silence.' 

Well,  now,'  said  Laurence,  speaking  briskly,  and  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  tone,  for  he  was  afraid  that  Mr.  Rose's  dreamy  manner  might 
contuse  Lady  Ambrose,  '  since  we  see  that  the  aim  of  culture  is  to 
make  us  better  company  as  men  and  women  of  the  world,  let  us  con- 
sider a  little  further  how  culture  is  attained.  We  have  just  spoken 
of  histories  and  other  books,  which  merely  bring  us  face  to  face  with 
distant  facts.  We  want  to  know  now  how,  given  the  knowledge  or 
experience  of  facts — the  facts  of  the  present  especially — we  are  to 
convert  this  knowledge  into  culture.  Mere  experience  will  not  do 
>man  may  have  bad  all  kinds  of  experience — sorrow,  and 
love,  travel,  remorse,  distraction — and  yet.  she  may  not  be  culti- 
vated. She  may  have  gone  through  everytbing  only  half  consciously. 
She  may  never  have  recognised  what  her  life  has  been.  What  is 
needed  to  teach  her — to  turn  this  raw  material  into  culture  ?  Here, 
Lady  Ambrose,  we  come  to  our  friends  the  books  again — not,  how- 
ever, to  such  books  as  histories,  but  to  books  of  art,  to  poetry,  and 
books  akin  to  poetry.  The  former  do  but  enlarge  our  own  common 
experience.  The  latter  are  an  experience  in  themselves,  and  an  ex- 
perience that  interprets  all  former  experiences.  The  mind,  if  I 
may  borrow  an  illustration  from  photography,  is  a  sensitised  plate, 
always  ready  to  receive  the  images  made  by  experience  on  it. 
Poetry  is  the  developing  solution,  which  first  makes  these  images 
visible.  Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  if  some  books  are  the 
telescopes  with  which  we  look  at  distant  facts,  poetry — I  use  the 
word  in  its  widest  sense — is  a  magic  mirror  which  shows  us  the  facts 
about  us  reflected  in  it  as  no  telescope  or  microscope  coidd  show 
them  to  us.  Let  a  person  of  experience  look  into  this,  and  expe- 
rience then  becomes  culture.  For  in  that  magic  mirror  we  see 
our  life  surrounded  with  issues  viewless  to  the  common  eye.  We 
Bee  it  compassed  about  with  cliariots  of  fire  and  with  horses  of 
6re.  Then  we  know  the  real  aspect  of  our  joys  and  sorrows.  We 
see  the  lineaments,  we  look  into  the  eyes  of  thoughts,  and  desires, 
and  associations,  which  had  been  before  unseen  and  scarcely  sus- 
pected presences— dim  swarms  clustering  around  our  every  action. 
Then,  how  all  kinds  of  objects  and  of  feelings  begin  to  cling  to- 
gether in  our  minds !  A  single  sense  or  a  single  memory  is 
touched,  and  a  thrill  runs  through  countless  others.  The  smell  of 
autumn  woods,  the  colour  of  dying  fern,  may  turn  by  a  subtle 
transuhstentiation  into  pleasures  and  faces  that  will  never  come 
again  —  a  red  sunset  and  a  windy  sea-shore  into  a  last  farewell, 
and  the  regret  of  a  lifetime.' 

Laurence  had  chosen  these  illustrations  ot  \\\s  (\wvo-  -A.  \rai&ss».\ 
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but  in  the  last  he  was  fortunate  in  a  way  which  he  never  dreamt  ofc 
Lady  Ambrose  had  been  engaged  before  her  marriage  to  a  young 
penniless  Guardsman,  whom  she  threw  over  for  Sir  George  and  his 
million  of  money ;  and  her  last  meeting  with  her  lover  had  taken 
place  at  a  little  Sussex  watering-place,  on  a  windy  September 
evening. 

6  Ah,'  she  exclaimed  with  an  abrupt  emotion  in  her  voice,  *  I 
know  what  you  mean  now.  Why,  there  have  been  poems,  at  one 
time  or  another  of  one's  life,  that  one  could  hardly  bear  to  hear  re- 
peated. Byron's  song, "  When  we  two  parted ; "  it's  very  silly  of  me, 
but  still  there  was  a  time,  just  because  it  was  connected  with  some- 
thing— I  really ' 

Lady  Ambrose  suddenly  grew  conscious  that  she  was  showing 
more  feeling  than  she  thought  at  all  becoming.  She  blushed,  she 
stammered  a  little,  and  then,  making  a  rush  at  another  topic, *  But 
what  is  Mr.  Rose,'  she  exclaimed, '  saying  about  the  Clock-tower 
and  the  Thames  Embankment  ? ' 

'  I  was  merely  thinking,'  said  Mr.  Rose,  who  had  been  murmur- 
ing to  himself  at  intervals  for  some  time, '  of  a  delicious  walk  I 
took  last  week,  by  the  river  side,  between  Charing  Cross  and  West- 
minster. The  great  clock  struck  the  chimes  of  midnight ;  a  cool 
wind  blew ;  and  there  went  streaming  on  the  wide  wild  waters,  with 
long  vistas  of  reflected  lights  wavering  and  quivering  in  them;  and 
I  roamed  about  for  hours,  hoping  I  might  see  some  unfortunate  cast 
herself  from  the  Bridge  of  Sighs.  It  was  a  night,  I  thought,  well 
in  harmony  with  despair.  Fancy,'  exclaimed  Mr.  Rose, '  the  infinity 
of  emotions  which  the  sad  sudden  splash  in  the  dark  river  would 
awaken  in  one's  mind — and  all  due  to  that  one  poem  of  Hood's  ! ' 

4  Yes,'  said  Laurence,  not  having  listened  to  Mr.  Rose,  who 
spoke,  indeed,  somewhat  low,  '  Yes,'  he  said,  continuing  the  same 
train  of  thought  he  had  left  off  with,  and  looking  first  at  Lady 
Ambrose  and  then  at  Miss  Merton, '  is  it  not  poetry  that  does  all 
this  for  the  world  ?  I  use  poetry  in  its  widest  sense,  and  include 
in  it  all  imaginative  literature,  and  other  art  as  well.  Is  it  not  the 
poet  that  gives  our  existence  all  its  deepest  colours,  or  enables  us 
to  give  them  to  it  ourselves  ?  Is  it  not — if  I  may  quote  a  translar 
tion  that  I  made  myself — 

Is't  not  the  harmony  that  from  his  bosom  springs, 
And  back  into  itself  the  whole  world  brings  ? 
When  Nature  round  her  spindle,  cold  and  strong, 
Winds  on  and  on  the  endless  threads  of  things ; 
"When  all  existences,  a  tuneless  throng, 
Make  music  as  with  jangling  strings, 
I  Whose  life-breath  makes  the  flux  of  blind  creation 
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Move  to  a  rhythmic  music  of  his  own? 

Wti.i  t'lilt*  i.'ili'H  single  thing  to  tlio  common  Ci 

When  rapturously  it  trembles  into  tone  ? 

Who  sets  our  wild  moods  and  tue  storms  in  tune  ? 

Our  sad  moods,  and  the  still  eve's  crimson  glow  P 

W:ho  showers  down  all  the  loveliest  llowers  of  June, 

Where  she,  the  heart's  beloved,  will  go  ? 

Who,  of  a  few  green  leaves  in  silly  twine, 

Makes  toil's  immorlnl  guerdon  art's  reward, 

Raises  the  mortal,  draws  clown  the  divine? 

The  power  of  man  incarnate  in  the  bard. 

'  And  so,'  said  Laurence,  '  if  it  is  to  the  liard  that  we  owe  all 
these  fine  things,  we  need  Dot  fear  to  admit  that  the  best  society 
draws  much  of  its  choicest  nourishment  from  poetry  ;  and  all  the 
books  that  1  saw  in  my  mind's  eye  in  our  Utopian  drawing-room 
were  meant  for  signs  not  of  how  ranch  its  inhabitants  were  given 
to  reading,  hut  of  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  they  have  thought  of 
life,  and  consequently  of  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  which  they  are 
able  to  appreciate  it.  I  myself,*  said  Laurence,  '  am  devoted  to 
literature  as  literature,  to  poetry  as  poetry.  I  value  it,  not  only 
because  it  makes  me  appreciate  the  originals  of  the  things  it  deals 
with,  but  for  itself.  1  often  like  the  description  of  a  sunset  better 
than  I  like  a  sunset ;  I  don't  care  two  straws  about  Liberty,  but 
my  mind  is  often  set  alt  aglow  by  a  good  ode  to  her.  I  delight 
in,  I  can  talk  over,  I  can  brood  over,  the  form  of  a  stanza,  the 
music  of  a  line,  the  turn  of  a  phrase,  the  flavour  of  an  epithet. 
Few  things  give  me  such  pleasure,  forthe  moment,  as  an  apt  quo- 
tation from  Horace  or  Shakespeare.  But  this,  I  admit,  is  a  hobby 
— a  private  hobby — this  distinct  literary  taste,  just  as  a  taste  for 
blue  china  is,  and  must  certainly  not  be  confused  with  culture  in 
its  deeper  and  wider  sense.' 

'Ah,'  said  Air.  Rose  earnestly,  '  don't  despise  this  merely  lite- 
rary culture,  as  you  call  it,  or  the  pleasure  it  is  to  have  at 
command  a  beautiful  quotation.  As  I  have  been  lying  on  the 
bank  here,  this  afternoon,  and  looking  up  into  the  trees,  and 
watching  the  blue  sky  glancing  between  the  leaves  of  them — as  I 
have  been  listening  to  the  hum  of  the  insects,  or  looking  out  with 
half-shut  eyes  towards  the  soft  floating  sea  across  the  green  rustling 
shrubs,  and  the  red  roses,  fragments  of  poetry  have  been  murmur- 
ing in  my  memory  like  a  swarm  of  bees,  and  have  been  carrying 
my  fancy  hither  and  thither  in  all  manner  of  swift  luxurious  ways. 
The  'spreading  favour,'  for  instance,  of  these  trees  that  we  wit 
under,  brought  just  now  into  my  mind  those  magical  words  of 
Virgil's— 

Oh  qui  me  gelidis  in  vallibus  Haeml 
SUtat  et  iogeuti  raworum  protepnt  umbrll 
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What  a  picture  there!  What  a  thrill  it  sent  all  through  me,  like 
a  rush  of  enchanted  wind !  In  another  moment  the  verse  that 
goes  just  before,  also  came  to  me — 

Virginibus  bacchata  Lacacnis 
Taygeta 

and  into  the  delicious  scene  now  around  me — this  beautiful 
modern  garden,  mixed  instantly  visions  of  Greek  mountains,  and 
rugged  summits,  and  choirs  of  Laconian  maidens  maddened  with 
a  divine  enthusiasm,  and  with  fair  white  vesture  wildly  floating. 
Again,  another  line  from  the  same  poem,  from  the  same  passage, 
touched  my  memory,  and  changed,  in  a  moment,  the  whole  com- 
plexion of  my  feelings — 

Felix  qui  potuit  rerum  cognoscere  causas. 

Think  of  that !  The  spirit  is  whirled  away  in  a  moment  of  time, 
and  set  amongst  quite  new  images,  quite  other  sources  of  excite- 
ment. But  again,  in  another  moment,  the  splash  of  the  fountain 
caught  my  ear,  and  awoke,  I  scarce  know  how,  the  memory  of 
some  lines  in  one  of  Petrarch's  Epistles — 

Soporifero  clausam  qui  murmurc  vallem 
Implet  inexhausto  descendens  alveus  amne — 

and  my  imagination,  on  the  wings  of  the  verses,  was  borne  away 
floating  towards  Vaucluse.  Think,  then,  within  the  space  of  five 
minutes,  how  many  thoughts  and  sensations,  composite  and 
crowded,  can.  by  the  agency  of  mere  literature,  enrich  the  mind,  and 
make  life  intenser.' 

4  And  I — '  said  Laurence,  smiling,  c  do  you  see  that  far-away 
sail  out  on  the  horizon  line  ? — well,  I  caught  myself  murmuring 
over  a  scrap  of  Milton,  only  two  minutes  ago — 

Ab  when  afar  at  9ea  a  fleet  descried 
Hangs  in  the  clouds,  by  equinoctial  gales 
Close  sailing  from  Bengala. 

Why  I  could  go  on  capping  verses  with  you  the  whole  afterac*01^ 
if  we  had  nothing  else  to  do.  But,  besides  this,  a  knowledge 
books  as  books  has  got  another  use.  How  it  enriches  conversati  ^ 
by  enabling  us  to  talk  by  hints  and  allusions,  and  to  conve^  * 
many  more  meanings  than  our  actual  words  express.  I  c^*1 
across  an  exquisite  instance  of  this  the  other  day,  in  a  bool^ , 
anecdotes  about  the  poet  Rogers,  which  shows  how  a  familiar^-* 
with  the  events  even  of  Greek  fiction  may  give  a  brilliancer 
fashionable  talk  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  evening  at  i£^J 
Lydia  White's — she  was  a  Tory,  and  well  known  then  in  society  **~ 
a  guest  who  was  a  Whig,  said  a  propos  of  the  depressed  state  & 
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his  own  party  at  the  time,  "  There  is  nothing  left  for  us  but  to 
sacrifice  a  Tory  virgin."  "  Yes,"  said  Miss  Lydia  White,  "  I  be- 
lieve there's  nothing  the  Whigs  wouldn't  do  to  raise  the  wind." 
But  yet  after  all  this  is  not  the  important  thing,  and  I  hope 
Lady  Ambrose  will  forgive  us  for  having  talked  so  long  about  it.' 

*  And  so  one  must  read  a  great  deal,  after  all,  to  be  really  culti- 
vated,' said  Lady  Ambrose  in  a  disappointed  tone.  4  You've  made 
culture  seem  such  a  nice  thing,  that  I  really  feel  quite  ashamed  to 
think  how  seldom  now  I  look  at  a  line  of  poetry.' 

'  Don't  be  afraid,'  said  Leslie ;  c  to  keep  a  society  cultivated,  a 
good  deal  of  reading  must  be  done  by  many.  But  with  women, 
if  they  have  had  any  serious  experience,  I  have  often  been  startled 
to  find  how  far  a  very  little  poetry  will  go.' 

*  I  expect,'  said  Miss  Merton,  '  that  we  are  naturally  more  in- 
trospective than  men,  and  so,  in  what  concerns  ourselves,  a  very 
little  will  make  us  cultivated ;  although  we  don't  certainly  get  so 
easily  as  men  that  indifferent  way  of  looking  on  life  as  a  whole, 
which  I  suppose  is  what  you  call  the  dramatic  spirit,  and  which 
people  praise  so  in  Shakespeare.  But  as  to  what  Mr.  Leslie  says, 
I  have  so  often  myself  noticed  the  same  thing  in  girls — especially 
at  times  when  they  are  passing  into  womanhood,  without  having 
made  much  of  a  success  of  youth.  I  remember  one  poor  friend  of 
mine,  whose  whole  life  seemed  to  become  clear  through  just  one 
line  of  Tennyson's — 

My  life  has  crept  so  long  on  a  broken  wing.' 

6  And  I,'  said  Leslie, 4  often  think  of  some  one  I  used  to  know 
at  Baden,  who  spent  half  her  time  at  the  tables,  who  was  stared  at 
for  her  beauty  by  everyone,  and  was  certainly  not  a  woman  who  gave 
much  of  her  time  to  reading.  She  was  very  wretched  with  her 
husband,  and  her  name  was  far  from  being  above  the  reach  of 
gossip.  Talking  one  day  to  her  in  a  hard  and  flippant  way — a  tone  of 
talk  which  she  affected  to  like — I  alluded  by  some  chance  to  Fran- 
cesca  di  Bimini  in  Dante  ;  and  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone  in  which 
she  exclaimed, "  Poor  Francesca ! " — its  passion  and  its  pathos.  I  was 
surprised  that  she  had  even  looked  into  Dante  :  but  she  had ;  and 
that  one  passage  had  lit  up  her  whole  life  for  her — that  one 
picture  of  the  two  lovers  "  going  for  ever  on  the  accursed  air." ' 

'  How  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Leslie,'  said  Mrs.  Sinclair,  c  to  remember 
my  poor  verses ! ' 

4  Let  us  consider,  too,'  said  Laurence, '  that  poetry  does  not  only 
enable  us  to  appreciate  what  we  have  already  experienced,  but  it 
puts  us  in  the  way  of  getting  new  experiences.  This  was 
Wordsworth's    special    claim   for    poetry,   that    it    widened    our 
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sympathies — widened  them  in  some   new  direction — that  it  was 
ever  giving  us,  in  fact,  not  new  quotations,  but  new  culture.' 

4  And  just  consider  for  a  moment,'  said  Leslie,  '  the  wonderful 
effect  of  even  this  partial,  this  Wordsworthian  culture.  Consider 
the  effect  of  it  on  a  common  worldly  woman,  who  without  it  would 
be  nothing  but  a  social  hack,  living,  as  far  as  her  interests  went,  a 
wretched  hand-to-mouth  existence  of  thin  distraction,  or  eager 
anxious  scheming  for  herself  or  her  daughters.  ^Cultivate  her,  I 
say,  just  in  this  one  direction — give  her  but  this  one  fragment  of 
culture,  a  love  of  Nature — and  all  the  mean  landscape  of  her  mind 
will  be  lit  up  with  a  sudden  beauty,  as  this  beam  of  ideal  sunshine 
breaks  across  it — "  the  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land."  I  don't  say 
that  such  a  woman  will  become  better  for  this,  but  she  will  become 
more  interesting.  In  a  girl,  however  pretty,  what  is  there  to 
interest  a  man  if  he  reads  nothing  in  her  face  from  night  to  night 
but  that  she  is  getting  daily  more  worn  and  jaded  in  the  search  for  a 
rich  husband  ?  Or  even,  to  go  a  step  higher,  take  the  unthinking, 
uncultivated  flirt,  so  common  in  every  class  of  society — what  is 
there  in  her  that  a  man  will  not  soon  discover  to  be  insipid  and 
wearying?' 

4  Surely,'  remonstrated  Mrs.  Sinclair  softly,  'that  rather  depends 
on  what  she  is  like.     I  must  stand  up  for  my  sex.' 

'  But  give  her,'  Leslie  went  on,  c  one  genuine,  one  disinterested 
taste,  and  all  is  changed.  If  I  had  an  audience  about  me  of  young 
ladies,  whom  it  was  not  too  late  to  advise — girls  entering  on  the 
world,  determined  to  run  the  worldly  course,  and  to  satisfy  all  the 
expectations  of  the  most  excellent  and  lowest-minded  of  chaperons, 
I  would  say  this  to  them: — I  have  no  doubt  you  are  all  ignorant; 
of  course  you  are  all  vain.  That  to  make  a  brilliant  match  is  your 
great  object,  you  all  avow.  That  you  have  a  real  delight — some  of 
you — in  a  certain  sort  of  not  very  admirable  flirting,  is  your  most 
genuine  point.  I  know  all  this  (I  should  say),  and  I  can't  help 
it;  nor  do  I  ask  you  to  try  to  alter  one  of  these  points  for  the 
better.  But  this  I  do  ask  you  to  do.  Try  to  cultivate  one  true, 
genuine  taste.  Study  Wordsworth,  or  some  parts  of  Shelley ;  open 
out  your  sympathies,  by  their  aid,  in  just  one  direction.  Learn  to 
love  the  sea,  and  the  woods,  and  the  wild  flowers,  with  all  their 
infinite  changes  of  scent,  and  colour,  and  sound — the  purple  moor, 
the  brown  mountain  stream,  the  rolling  mists,  the  wild  smell  of  the 
heather.  Let  these  things  grow  to  "  haunt  you  like  a  passion," 
learn  in  this  way  the  art  of 

desiring 
More  in  this  world  than  any  understand. 

You'll  perhaps  find  it  a  little  dull  at  first  ;  but  go  on,  and  don't 
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be  disheartened;  and  then — by-and-by — by-and-by,  go  and  look 
in  the  looking-glass,  and  study  your  own  face.  Hasn't  some 
new  look,  child,  come  into  your  eyes,  and  given  them  an 
expression — a  something  that  they  wanted  before  ?  Smile.  Hasn't 
your  smile  some  strange  meaning  in  it  that  it  never  used  to  have  ? 
You  are  a  little  more  melancholy,  perhaps.  But  no  matter.  The 
melancholy  is  worth  its  cost.  You  are  now  a  mystery.  Men 
can't  see  through  you  at  a  glance  as  they  did  ;  and  so,  as  Sterne  says, 
"you  liave  their  curiosity  on  your  side,"  and  that  alone — even  that 
will  have  increased  your  value  tenfold  in  the  marriage-market.' 

'  Well,  Mr.  Leslie,'  said  Lady  Ambrose  with  severe  gravity,  '  if 
that's  the  way  you'd  talk  to  young  ladies,  I  should  be  very  careful 
you  never  spoke  to  any  that  I  had  anything  to  do  with.' 

'  It  is  a  common  notion,'  went  on  Leslie,  passing  by  the  rebuke, 
*  that  the  men  who  really  understand  life  and  the  art  of  living  are 
the  men  who  merely  drive  four-in-hand,  or  dance,  or  run  away  with 
their  friends'  wives,  and  who  never  read  at  all.  But  no  mistake  can 
be  greater.  It  is  really  the  men  of  culture  who  are  the  true  masters 
of  life — to  whom  all  exercise  or  distraction,  mental  or  bodily,  moral 
or  immoral,  yields  the  finer — the  keener — pleasures ;  the  men  whose 
company  and  conversation,  on  the  top  of  a  drag  or  in  a  ball-room, 
will  make  that  of  their  illiterate  brothers,  in  the  judgment  of  men 
as  well  as  of  women,  seem  vapid,  and  dull,  and  tasteless.' 

Lady  Ambrose  much  disapproved  of  the  tone  of  this  speech  ; 
but  all  the  same,  in  some  mysterious  way,  it  increased  her  apprecia- 
tion of  culture,  and  she  felt  that  she  thoroughly  agreed  with 
Laurence,  when  he  said,  by  way  of  summing  up — 

'  And  so  now,  I  think,  we  see  what  culture  is.  We  see  that, 
much  as  it  depends  on  books,  life  is  really  the  great  thing  that  it 
has  to  do  with.  It  fits  us  to  discern  and  choose,  or  at  least  to 
long  for,  the  best  in  every  way  that  the  world,  in  its  present  state, 
is  capable  of  giving  or  suggesting  to  us.  The  question  now  is, 
what  do  we,  as  people  of  culture  in  this  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  most  long  for  or  try  to  attain?  —  what  sort  of  lives, 
pleasures,  virtues,  happinesses?  Let  us  consider  these;  and  our 
whole  Utopia  will  shape  itself  out  of  what  is  implied  in  them.' 

Mr.  Luke  and  Lord  Allen  both  here  began  to  speak  at  the  same 
moment ;  but  Mr.  Luke,  with  the  lofty  courtesy  of  an  elder,  insisted 
that  Lord  Allen  should — so  Mr.  Luke  put  it — 4  let  them  hear  first 
what  he  had  to  say.' 

What  Lord  Allen  had  to  say  shocked  Lady  Ambrose  terribly.  It 
was  simply  this,  and  he  said  it  rather  bluntly,  and  as  if  he  had  the 
matter  really  at  heart :  that  for  his  part,  as  far  as  he  knew  him* 
1£  he  didn't  care  for  culture  at  all. 
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'What  I  should  want  in  a  Utopia,'  he  went  on,  ' would  be 
something  definite  for  the  people  to  do,  each  in  his  own  walk  of 
life.  What  I  should  want  would  be  some  honest,  definite,  straight- 
forward, religious  belief  that  we  might  all  live  by,  and  that  would 
connect  what  we  did  and  went  through  here  with  something  more 
important  elsewhere.  Without  this,  to  start  with,'  he  said,  half 
sadly  and  half  coldly, '  all  life  seems  to  me  a  mockery.' 

4  And  are  you  quite  sure,'  said  Laurence,  with  a  slight  sigh, 
'  that  it  is  not  a  mockery  ? ' 

Lady  Ambrose  stared  at  Laurence.  Miss  Merton,  who  wa* 
sitting  by  him,  also  turned  her  eyes  upon  him,  full  of  a  pained 
interest. 

4  Don't  say  that,'  she  said  to  him,  in  a  low  tone  ;  *  I  know  you 
don't  mean  it.' 

Laurence,  who  had  been  sitting  a  little  above  her  on  the  bank, 
moved  quietly  down,  and  placed  himself  at  her  side. 

'  You  make  me  feel  ashamed  of  myself,'  he  said  to  her,  'when 
you  speak  like  this.' 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  a  little  embarrassed 
Miss  Merton.  She  looked  down,  and  pulled  for  a  moment  at  the 
grass ;  and  then,  not  having  quite  command  of  her  voice,  she 
answered  him  in  a  tone  rather  louder  than  she  intended. 

'  Well,'  she  said, i  and  don't  you  think  that  some  definite  faith 
or  other  is  needed  by  the  world  ? ' 

She  looked  again  into  Laurence's  eyes  ;  but  Laurence  made  no 
answer. 

There  were  two  reasons  for  his  silence — one  internal,  which 
cannot  be  very  definitely  described ;  the  other  external,  which  can 
be.  This  last  reason  was  the  fact  that,  scarcely  was  Miss  Merton's 
question  out  of  her  mouth,  when  it  was  answered  vehemently,  and 
in  the  affirmative,  by  some  one  else.  This  was  the  last  person  in 
the  company  from  whom  such  an  answer  could  have  been  expected. 
It  was  Mr.  Saunders. 

*  Yes,  I  think  so — I  think  so,'  he  exclaimed,  having  shaken  off 
his  sleep  with  a  suddenness  that  surprised  everybody.  '  I  entirely 
agree  with  Miss  Merton.' 

'  The  deuce  you  do ! '  cried  Mr.  Luke,  facing  round  to  contem- 
plate Mr.  Saunders. 

i  Yes,'  said  Mr.  Saunders,  '  I  entirely  agree  with  Miss  Merton 
and  Lord  Allen.  What  they  have  just  said,'  he  continued,  «  was,  in 
fact,  just  what  I  was  going  to  say  some  time  since,  when  I  called  out 
"  Stop."  I  wanted  to  point  out  to  you  then — and  I  may  as  well  do 
it  now — how  utterly  futile  it  was  to  try  to  construct  a  Utopia,  and  not 
to  give  it,  before  all  things,  one  single  creed — one  Catholic  absolute 
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creed.  And  here,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  are  you — wittingly  or  un- 
wittingly— including  in  your  state  all  the  worst  evils  we  are  now 
trying  to  get  rid  of— doubt,  and  private  judgment,  and  so  forth — 
and  even  the  miserable  paganism  that  still  lingers  on  among  us.' 

Everyone  stared  at  Mr.  Saunders,  everyone  except  Mr.  Luke, 
who  simply  smiled  at  the  sky,  and  said,  with  an  air  of  sup- 
pressed pleasantry, 4 1  had  imagined  that  our  young  friend's  motto 
ma  freedom? 

Mr.  Saunders  was  nettled  at  this  beyond  description.  With  a 
vindictive  quickness  he  fixed  his  eyes  upon  Mr.  Luke. 

4  Sight  is  free,'  he  said,  uttering  his  words  very  slowly,  as  if 
each  one  were  a  dagger  in  itself,  and  could  give  Mr.  Luke  a  separate 
smart ;  4  sight  is  free,'  he  said, '  and  yet  the  sight  of  all  healthy 
men,  I  conceive,  is  in  agreement.  It  differs,  I  admit,  when  our 
eyes  are  dim  with  tears  of  hysterical  feeling;  or  when  we  are  drunk; 
or  when  we  are  fighting — in  this  last  case,  Mr.  Luke,  I  am  told  we 
are  often  visited  with  illuminations  of  a  truly  celestial  radiance — 
but  it  is  surely  not  such  exceptional  vision  as  this  that  you  praise 
as  free.  And  it  is  just  the  same,'  said  Mr.  Saunders  triumphantly, 
and  getting  self-complacent  again  as  he  went  on,  '  with  the  mind. 
The  minds  of  men  will  have  never  been  so  free  as  on  that  day 
when  they  shall  first  all  agree.  And  agree  they  will,'  he  said, 
slapping  his  knee  with  his  hand,  '  and  that  before  fifty  years  are 
over.  That  agreement  is  the  great  event  we  are  now  working  our 
way  towards.  On  that  it  is  that  the  new  birth  of  humanity  depends. 
Surely,  then,'  he  added,  with  a  supercilious  persuasiveness,  '  any 
Utopia-i-any  anticipation  of  the  future — must  be  simply  so  much 
nonsense — forgive  the  plain  word — if  it  be  not  based  upon  this — 
if  it  do  not  get  rid  of  all  our  present  doubt,  private  judgment,  and 
paganism.' 

'  Paganism  ! '  repeated  Laurence. 

*  Why,  I  thought  Mr.  Saunders  was  a  pagan  himself/  said  Lady 
Ambrose, 

iy  {To  be  continued.) 
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BY  B.   LYNN   LINTON. 

Chapter  VIII. 

WITHOUT  FALTERING. 

4  Indeed,  Venny,  it  was  not  my  fault.  It  has  all  come  about  I 
cannot  tell  how  ;  but  believe  me,  dear,  it  was  not  my  fault ! ' 

These  were  the  first  words  that  Graziella  spoke  when  the  two 
girls  had  returned  home,  and  Venetia  had  gone  as  usual  into  the 
Creole's  room  to  bid  her  good-night  and  see  that  all  was  arranged 
to  her  satisfaction.  And  she  said  them  with  the  most  excellent 
imitation  of  truth  imaginable.  One  of  those  perfect  make-believes 
who  deceive  even  themselves,  for  the  moment  she  did  really  think, 
as  she  said,  that  it  had  not  been  her  fault,  and  that  she  had  got 
known  how  it  had  all  come  about ;  certainly  not  by  her  own  de- 
sire and  still  less  by  her  own  endeavour.  It  was  the  temporary 
blindness  of  the  false,  when,  frightened  at  what  they  have  done, 
they  seek  to  quiet  conscience  and  set  themselves  straight  with 
those  whom  they  have  wronged. 

c  It  was  not  my  fault,'  she  repeated,  burying  her  face  in 
Venetia's  lap  and  shedding  some  half  forced,  half  nervous  tears. 

Venetia  laid  her  hand  lightly  on  the  pretty  head  of  the  girl  who 
had  been  for  two  long  years  her  little  queen  and  cherished  idol, 
and  whom  even  now  she  could  not  accuse  of  intentional  ill-doing. 

'  Don't  cry,  dear,'  she  said  quietly ;  '  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  would  have  come  to  this.  He  could  not  help  loving  you, 
Gracie — who  could  ?  ' 

'But  it  was  very  wrong,  and  he  ought  not,'  said  Graziella 
with  pretty  vehemence.  4  If  he  had  not  cared  for  me  first,  and 
showed  it  so  much,  I  never  should  for  him.  But,  Venny,'  lifting 
up  her  eyes  imploringly,  '  you  yourself  know  how  charming  he 
is,  and  that  no  woman  in  the  world  could  possibly  resist  him  » 
he  chose  to  make  himself  beloved  ! ' 

'How  can  I  blame  you,  then  ? '  said  poor  Venetia.  '  It  is &o 
more  your  fault  for  loving  hiui  than  it  is  his  for  loving  you/ 
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4  How  good  you  are !  how  generous ! '  cried  Graziella  with  a 
curious  mixture  of  shame  and  pretence :  shame  in  that  she  had 
acted  so  unworthily  toward  one  so  true  and  brave,  one  so  much 
her  superior — pretence  in  that  this  kind  of  unselfishness  was  a 
height  of  morality  to  which  she  in  her  jealous  exclusiveness  could 
neither  rise  nor  yet  wish  to  rise ;  neither  understand  nor  yet 
wholly  respect.  This  latter  feeling  became  eventually  the  strongest, 
•so  that  after  a  moment  she  thought  to  herself:  4  All  the  same, 
Venny  could  not  have  cared  so  very  much  about  him,  else  she 
would  not  have  given  him  up  so  easily.' 

*  Generous  ! '  said  Venetia  hopelessly.  4  He  has  taken  himself 
from  me  and  given  himself  to  you.  I  have  only  to  accept  what 
I  cannot  help.9 

*  I  wish  I  had  never  come  ! '  cried  Graziella  petulantly.  '  If  it 
had  not  been  for  that  horrid  scarlet-fever  everything  would  have 
gone  right,  Venny,  and  you  would  perhaps  have  been  married  before 
the  summer  was  out.9 

*  Don't ! '  said  Venetia  with  a  sharp  cry. 

She  covered  her  face  for  a  moment,  then  lifted  it  again  and 
spoke  as  quietly  as  before. 

4  And  which  is  best,'  she  said ;  4  that  he  has  seen  and  loved  you 
before  instead  of  after  ?  What  would  have  become  of  me,  Gracie, 
if  it  had  been  after  ? ' 

4  Oh  !  a  married  man ! '  cried  Graziella  with  becoming  repudia- 
tion. 

*  If  I  could  not  keep  him  now  I  should  not  have  kept  him 
then,9  Venetia  answered  wearily;  'or  I  should  have  kept  him 
against  his  will ;  and  I  would  rather  he  were  happy  without  me 
than  unhappy  with  me.9 

*  You  are  an  angel,'  murmured  Graziella. 

She  did  not  know  what  else  to  say.  It  seemed  so  strange  to 
her  that  Venetia  should  be  sitting  there  with  her  hand  in  hers, 
her  voice  as  gentle,  her  pale  face  as  kind  as  ever,  when  she  knew 
in  her  own  heart  that  she  had  plotted  against  her  happiness  and 
stolen  her  lover  from  her  by  intentional  wiles  and  charms  displayed 
for  the  purpose.  If  such  a  thing  had  happened  to  her,  Graziella, 
she  felt  that  she  would  have  killed  the  woman  who  had  supplanted 
her ;  she  would  have  sprung  at  her  throat  and  strangled  her,  not 
have  sat  there  holding  her  hand,  caressing  her  head,  and  speaking 
in  quiet,  gentle  tones,  more  sorrowful  than  angry — indeed  not 
angry  at  all.  And  that  Venetia  should  take  her  heart-break  so 
patiently  seemed  to  her  the  most  wonderful  part  of  all  the  strange 
little  drama  of  love  and  infidelity,  of  faith  and  treachery,  that 
had  been  playing  of  late. 
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She  was  glad,  however,  that  all  had  been  got  over  so  well. 
She  thought  Venetia  very  silly  to  be  so  fond  of  her ;  very  mean- 
spirited  to  let  her  lover  go  so  easily  ;  but  it  was  a  comfort  not  to 
have  had  a  scene.  And  when  the  first  interview  between  them 
both  and  Ernest  had  been  gone  through,  and  she  had  been  for- 
mally recognized  as  his  deliberate  choice  and  her  friend's  success- 
ful rival,  then  there  would  be  nothing  to  fear,  and  things  would  go 
smoothly.  So  she  reasoned  in  the  tangled  jungle  of  thoughts  and 
motives  which  made  up  her  mind  ;  and  her  reasoning  justified  her 
action  throughout. 

It  is  not  always  that  the  largest  amount  of  womanly  strength 
lies  with  those  who  make  the  greatest  display.  Those  muscular 
creatures  with  swinging  step  and  resonant  voice  who  look  fit* 
to  lead  an  army,  are  sometimes  as  soft  as  wax  when  touched 
by  mental  sorrows  and  difficulties ;  while  essentially  womanly 
women  have  a  reserve  force  which  carries  them  bravely  througbm 
the  darkest  hours.  As  now  with  Venetia.  Her  strength 
in  her  unselfishness  and  her  love.  She  was  one  of  those  wh 
love  beyond  self;  whose  first  thought  is  for  others;  whose  mar 
desire  is  the  happiness  of  the  beloved.  But  though  she  was 
unselfish  to  grieve  in  the  headlong  way  of  women  who  think  onlj 
of  their  own  misfortunes,  and  though  she  was  determined  to  d 
her  best  to  sympathize  with  the  joy  that  was  built  up  on  her 
despair,  yet  she  could  neither  prevent  nor  conceal  her  suffering^" 
She  paled  and  drooped  under  her  sorrow  as  if  her  life  had  bee 
suddenly  weakened ;  and  when  she  came  downstairs  the  ne 
morning  she  looked  like  one  who  has  just  come  out  of  a  deadL^ 
illness.  Still,  she  held  on  her  way  without  faltering.  She  love-^^ 
both  Ernest  and  Cfraziella  better  than  herself ;  and  she  had  besi(V~  e 
that  pride  of  reticence  which  belongs  to  the  gentler  kind  of  womet^1* 
and  which  makes  them  forbear  to  complain  under  suffering. 

Nothing  in  her  manner  could  have  told  the  keenest  observ^^r 
that  she  had  cause  against  Graziella  when  the  two  girls  met  ov^^r 
the  breakfast  table,  and  exchanged  kisses  and  sweet  greetings  ^^9 
usual.  Only  her  face  was  deadly  white,  even  to  her  lips ;  her  blu*~-  e 
eyes  were  purpled  and  heavy,  swollen  and  sad ;  and  instead  of  th-  e 
graceful  but  elastic  curves  which  had  been  one  of  her  distinguishing^ 
charms,  her  figure  seemed  shrunk  and  as  if  bent  under  a  hear^^ 
weight.  Even  Aunt  Honoria  could  not  fail  to  see  the  change  whic 
twelve  hours  had  worked  in  her  niece,  and  cried  out  in  a  tone 
personal  injury — 

4  Good  gracious,  child  I  what  on  earth  is  the  matter  with  yo 
this  morning  ?   What  have  you  been  doing  to  yourself?    Your  com.- 
plexion  is  horrid,  and  you  look  anyhow.' 
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*  Yea,  Venny,  dear,  you  look  as  if  you  had  a  bad  headache,'  said 
Graziella  tenderly. 

■  I  have,"  Venetia  answered  without  affectation  ;  and  heartache, 
too,  she  might  have  added. 

'  Then  do,  for  goodness'  sake,  child,  get,  something  to  take  it 
away,'  said  Aunt  Honoria ;  '  some  red  lavender  or  something.  It  is 
quite  dreadful  to  see  you  look  such  an  object..' 

*  I  shall  be  better  after  breakfast,  auntie,'  said  Venetia  in  the 
same  quiet,  simple,  uninterested  way  as  before — as  if  she  had  been 
speaking  of  something  thai,  did  not  concern  herself  at  all. 

1  Then  get  your  breakfast,'  said  Aunt  Honoria  peevishly.  '  I 
cannot  bear  to  see  you  look  so  washed  out  and  dreadful.' 

Breakfast,  though  useful  enough  as  a  reviver  in  some  eases, 
cannot  do  much  for  a  girl  whose  lover  has  proved  faithless  and 
her  best  friend  treacherous;  and  when  Venetia  had  finished  her  tea 
and  toast  she  was  just  as  white  and  broken  as  before.  But  as  she 
did  not  cry,  Graziella  was  not  so  very  much  disturbed ;  and  as  she 
insisted  that  nothing  was  really  amiss  with  her,  Aunt  Honoria  sub- 
sided into  silence.  Po  she  wan  left  to  herself;  which  was  what,  she 
wanted. 

Thus  the  early  morning  hours  passed — Venetia  apparently  read- 
ing that,  crabbed  bit  of  Jean  Paul  which  she  took  as  her  soul's 
comfort,  but  forgetting  to  turn  the  pages  and  not  seeing  the  words ; 
while  firaziella,  with  a  show  of  doing  modern  point,  alternately 
watched  her  friend  and  wondered  what  she  was  thinking  of,  or 
looked  at  her  watch  and  wished  that  Ernest  would  come,  both  to 
get  it  ova  and  rescue  her  from  this  appalling  dulness.  And,  sure 
enough,  exactly  at  twelve  o'clock  Ernest  arrived  to-day  just  the 
same  as  on  any  other  day.  He  too  wanted  to  get  it  over.  If  he 
could  he  would  willingly  have  avoided  the  ordeal  altogether  ;  but  we 
all  have  to  face  the  consequences  of  our  own  acts,  and  the  fate  which 
we  ourselves  fashion  is  our  Frankenstein  and  our  master. 

It.  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour  for  the  young  man — nearly  as 
bad  as  that  when  Amy's  mother  brought  him  her  poor  daughter's 
last  letter,  the  letter  written  two  days  before  her  death,  when  she 
sent  him  back  the  lock  of  hair  which  he  had  given  her ;  the  rose 
which  he  had  kissed  and  put  into  her  hand,  whispering  'My  soul 
is  with  you  now ; '  the  little  amaranth  which  he  had  also  kissed  and 
given  her,  saying  '  An  emblem  of  my  love  ' — sending  back  all  these 
cherished  treasures  of  her  fatal  hope,  and  with  them  '  the  love  that 
she  carried  with  her  to  the  grave,'  and  the  pardon  that  she 
breathed  beyond  it.  But.  the  bad  quarters  must  be  lived  through 
all  the  same  as  the  good  ones,  and  Ernest  had  to  live  through  his. 

As  he  came  into  the  room,  nerved  to  meet  his  accusing  angel, 
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his  face  made  up  to  a  mask  of  false  innocence  and  ignorance  of  evil 
alike,  he  found  only  his  enchantress  ;  and  the  reprieve  came  upon 
him  with  almost  as  great  a  sense  of  relief  as  if  he  had  been  going 
to  suffer  torture  and  was  suddenly  respited.  Was  it  lingering  ten- 
derness or  conscience  which  made  Ernest  say  rapidly,  after  his  first 
embrace,  c  How  does  she  take  it  ?  ' 

Graziella,  keen  and  jealous,  understood  it  as  the  first,  if,  wise 
and  crafty,  she  did  not  choose  to  show  what  she  thought.  A  shade 
came  over  her  face — subtle,  undefinable — but  all  the  same,  a  shade. 
She  took  her  hands  from  Ernest's  arm,  where  she  had  clasped  them 
in  a  pretty  abandonment  of  loving  pleasure,  and  said  with  a  forced 
laugh — 

4  Admirably !  Your  Venetia  is  not  of  the  kind  to  break  her  heart 
for  you  or  anyone  else.  Girls  with  milk-and-water  in  their  veins 
never  do.' 

'  I  am  glad  she  takes  it  so  quietly,'  Ernest  answered  with  as 
much  mortification  as  relief.  '  Though  I  never  gave  her  any  real 
cause — never  did  more  than  pay  her  the  ordinary  attentions  which 
all  men  pay  to  pretty  girls  before  they  have  seen  the  one ' — lovingly, 
yet,  with  an  air  of  helpless  virtue  unjustly  assailed — '  I  was  afraid 
that  the  poor  little  thing  was  fond  of  me.' 

'  So  was  I,'  said  Graziella.  4  But  you  see  we  need  not  have 
frightened  ourselves.  She  was  no  fonder  of  you  than  you  were  of 
her,'  suddenly  lifting  her  eyes  and  looking  full  at  the  young  man 
kneeling  by  her  side — his  favourite  attitude  of  worship. 

4  I  have  never  been  really  fond  of  anyone  before  you,  my  beau- 
tiful child-queen,  my  pearl  of  the  Antilles ! '  cried  Ernest  enthusi- 
astically. 4  All  the  rest  was  only  the  prologue,  the  preface,  the 
shadow.     This  is  the  real  thing,  and  this  only ! ' 

6  I  am  afraid  however  that  your  shadows  were  very  like  the  sub- 
stance,' said  Graziella  prettily;  and  Ernest,  kissing  her  hands, 
answered  quickly — 

4  I  have  never  loved  before  now.  Will  you  not  believe  me — 
do  you  not  believe  me,  my  darling  ? ' 

4  It  is  too  pleasant  not  to  believe,'  said  Graziella,  laying  her 
cheeks  on  his  forehead  while  she  clasped  her  hands  again  on  his 
arm,  when  the  litany  of  lovers'  prayers  and  praises  began  again, 
and  time  lost  itself  in  the  old,  old  follies  that  never  weary  and  never 
change. 

If  Ernest  and  Graziella  both  felt  that  it 4  had  to  be  got  over,'  so 
did  Venetia.  She  knew  that  she  had  committed  the  most  fatal 
mistake  possible  to  a  woman — let  her  lover  see  his  power  before  he 
has  established  his  right — given  frank  possession  before  formal 
demand.     And  now  she  had  to  hark  back  on  her  mistake  and  do 
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that  most  difficult  thing  of  all — meet  as  a  mere  friend  pledged  to 
another  the  man  who  knew  that  she  loved  him,  and  not  to  let  her 
love  be  seen — the  man  who  had  been  her  lover  in  the  silent  con- 
fessions between  them,  when  all  had  been  understood  and  nothing 
spoken.  Yes,  he  had  been  her  lover.  Unsaid  though  it  was,  the 
truth  between  them  was  indestructible  if  to  the  world  she  had  no 
4  case.'  For  though  he  had  made  love  to  her  he  had  not  made  her 
an  offer ;  and,  until  the  final  self-committing  word  is  said,  no 
woman  should  suffer  her  soul  to  stray.  It  had.  all  been  vague, 
unpunctuated  but  understood ;  and  it  was  this  very  vagueness  of 
form,  coupled  with  that  terrible  clearness  of  understanding,  which 
made  the  present  moment  so  difficult. 

But  it  had  to  be  done;  and  when  the  luncheon  bell  rang 
Venetia  came  down  from  her  room  to  face  her  ordeal,  and  greet  as 
the  acknowledged  lover  of  her  dearest  friend  the  man  who  up  to 
nine  o'clock  last  evening  had  been  her  own. 

Just  as  she  was  crossing  the  hall,  Colonel  Camperdown  rode  up 
to  the  door,  which  stood  open.     With  an  indescribable  feeling  of 
support,  as  if  she  were  now  under  the  guardianship  of  a  brother,  she 
went  up  to  him  quickly  and  held  out  her  hands  eagerly. 

'  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come ! '  she  cried  with  a  girlish  kind 
of  fervour. 

For  the  first  time  since  last  night  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 
He  was  her  friend,  the  only  person  who  really  understood  her ;  the 
one  who  had  been  with  her  in  the  moment  of  her  supreme  anguish, 
the  one  from  whom  she  had  no  secrets — poor,  honest,  clumsy 
Charley  not  counting.  But  his  presence  unnerved  her  even  to 
tears,  for  many  a  loving  soul,  strong  enough  when  left  alone  in  its 
anguish,  breaks  down  into  the  weakness  of  self-pity  in  the  presence 
of  a  sympathizer. 

4  Have  you  recovered  from  your  fatigue,  Miss  Greville  ? '  asked 
Harold,  quite  in  a  natural  matter-of-fact  tone ;  but  his  eyes  were 
not  as  quiet  as  his  voice. 

4  Yes ;  thanks.  I  am  better — quite  well,'  said  Venetia, 
scarcely  knowing  what  she  did  say,  but  repeating  again, 4 1  am  so 
glad  that  you  have  come!'  After  a  moment  she  gathered  her 
thoughts  together  so  far  as  to  add, 4  You  will  stay  to  luncheon, 
will  you  not  ? ' 

He  took  in  the  whole  situation. 

4  Yes,'  he  answered, 4 1  will  stay  if  you  ask  me.' 

4  Of  course  I  do  !  of  course  ! '  was  her  eager  reply. 

And  the  servant,  standing  there,  made  his  own  comments;  which 
were  not  friendly  to  his  young  mistress ;  and  wondered  if  after 
all,  good  as  'she  looked,  his  young  lady  was  no  better  than  some 
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others,  and  would  be  a  fly-by-night  all  the  same  as  those  othen 
— one  down  and  another  come  on — if  she  had  her  head.  Hii 
thoughts  however  were  nothing  to  the  action  of  the  present  moment, 
which  was  that  Venetia  and  Colonel  Camperdown  should  go  into 
the  drawing-room  where  Ernest  and  G-raziella  were  sitting  on  the 
sofa  in  the  unmistakable  attitude  of  engaged  lovers,  and  not  show 
— he,  his  disgust ;  she,  her  despair — but  should  greet  these  two 
traitors  with  the  hypocritical  decorum  exacted  by  good  breeding 
from  wrath  and  sorrow  alike. 

'  I  hope  that  you  have  recovered  from  your  indisposition,  Mi* 
Greville  f '  said  Ernest  affectedly. 

For  all  the  savoir-faire  belonging  to  him  by  right  as  a  man 
of  the  world  greatly  experienced,  he  felt  himself  horribly  out  of 
place  and  as  diffident  as  a  schoolboy.  The  presence  of  Colonel 
Camperdown  made  it  all  so  much  more  awkward,  he  thought  to 
himself  peevishly.  But  he  acted  well,  and  thoughts  are  not  always 
visible  on  the  face. 

Venetia  trembled.  It  was  his  voice  that  she  heard ;  his  eyes 
that  were  looking  into  hers — hers,  which  until  now  had  always 
met  his  with  such  glad  and  loving  confidence ;  his  hand  in  which 
her  own  lay  clasped.  It  was  the  man  whom  she  had  placed  as  a 
god  in  the  temple  of  her  heart,  and  who,  still  dreaming  as  she 
was,  not  yet  awake  to  his  true  nature,  was  even  now  her  god — with 
face  averted.  Her  life  was  all  in  ruins;  but  he  himself,  the 
beautiful  and  divine  destroyer,  was  the  same  as  ever  and  showing 
no  change,  no  difference,  save  in  his  attitude  to  her.  It  was  only 
she  who  had  suffered ;  his  fascination  and  Graziella's  charm 
remained  as  before.  How  vague  and  unreal  it  all  was !  Was  this 
really  life,  or  was  it  a  dream  of  the  night  that  looked  like  day  and 
truth  ? 

4  You  are  better  now,  Venetia,  are  you  not  ? '  6aid  Graziella  in 
her  sweet,  caressing  voice,  watching  her  with  those  burning  eyes 
which  so  strangely  belied  the  soft  voice,  the  gentle  manner. 

4  Yes,'  said  Venetia  with  an  effort.  Then,  at  a  long  interval, 
followed, '  Thank  you,'  as  if  it  had  been  an  independent  sentence 
and  said  in  a  voice  that  was  not  her  own. 

'  I  am  glad  of  that,' said  Ernest  with  admirable  compassionate^ 
ness  and  sweet,  seductive  sympathy. 

Venetia  turned  to  the  window  to  hide  the  sharp  and  suddetP 
pain  which  made  her  wince ;  and  Colonel  Camperdown,  looking  af> 
her,  comforted  his  soul,  so  far  as  he  could,  by  a  manner  to  ErnesO 
that  bordered  on  insult.     Horse-whipping  is  ruffianly,  duelling 
out  of  date,  but  how  ardently  he  longed  to  have  his  hands  on  th» 
throat  of  the  man  who  found  his  life's  noblest  ambition  satisfied 
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by  making  11  succession  of  pretty  girls  in  love  with  him,  that  he 
might  say  to  his  intimate  friends,  '  Ah,  poor  little  thing,  she 
would  have  given  ten  years  of  her  life  if  I  would  have  married 
ber!' 

When  however  tbe  spasm  had  passed,  and  Venetia  understood 
what  was  going  on  about  her,  she  came  hack  to  the  group  with  a 
face  controlled  to  an  almost  statuesque  calmness;  and  with  the 
tender  craftiness  of  love  spoke  to  Ernest  with  a  cheerful  kind  of 
indifference  that  cost  her  more  pain  than  all  the  rest.  But  she 
must  not  let  Colonel  Ciimperdown  think  that  lie  was  to  blame.  It 
was  she  herself;  she  had  been  precipitate,  unwise,  self-deceiving — 
he  had  not  been  false  ;  and  ber  friend,  as  she  had  begun  to  call 
him,  her  friend,  Harold  Camperdown,  must  understand  this  at  once 
and  not  make  her  lover  bear  the  weight  of  an  unjust  condemnation. 
She  must  carry  her  burden  so  bravely  that  none  should  see  where  it 
pressed  ;  accept  her  part  without  fullering,  so  that  none  should  blame 
her  lover  or  her  friend.  If  she  died  under  the  strain  of  conceal- 
ment the  world  should  know  nothing;  and  though  the  relative 
position  of  e;ich  to  the  other  was  changed,  the  terms  of  the  Holy 
Alliance  should  appear  to  be  as  of  old. 

Grains  of  gold  to  be  thrown  into  the  eyes  that  were  watching 
her  so  eagerly !     Would  they  blind  them  ? 

Those  grains  cast  now  by  the  dear,  unselfish,  loving  hands  did 
not  blind  Harold  Camperdown.  He  read  the  girl's  heart  and 
meaning,  and  let  her  see  that  he  did ;  for  when  he  shook  hands 
with  her  and  bade  her  good-by  in  the  garden,  he  said  in  rather  a 
husky  voice— 

'  Miss  Greville,  I  have  often  heard  of  angels,  hut  1   have  never 
>n  one  till  now.     I  thank  God  that  J  have  known  you.' 

On  his  side  Ernest  thought— 

1   is   pluckier   than    I   gave   her   credit   for.     Poor   little 
how  desperately  she   loves  me  1     Nothing  but  love  could 

:e  her  take  it  so  sweetly.     Ah,  she  is  a  dear,  good  girl  !— I 

not  know  a  better,  but — she  was  not  destined  ! ' 

Graziella's  thoughts  went  back  to  the  forked  road  at  which 
they  had  stood  from  the  beginning. 

'  How  can  she  take  it  so  quietly  ?  Either  she  did  not  love  him, 
or  she  hopes  to  win  him  back  hy  her  patience  :  I  must,  watch  and 
see  which.' 

If  rarely,  yet  it  does  sometimes  come  to  pass  that  the  innocence 
of  the  dove  comes  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  as  the  wisdom  of  the 
serpent — that  unselfishness  has  the  same  result  as  worldly  cleverness 
and  astute  calculation.  Had  Venetia  been  guided  by  the  craftiest 
old  veteran  who  had  ever  made  wise  walking  amoTig  wicVA  ^Vwugct,- 
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shares  her  chief  study,  she  could  not  have  been  better  counselled 
than  now  by  the  purity,  the  loyalty  of  her  own  heart.  She 
stopped  the  mouth  of  gossip.  That  was  the  first  thing  to  do; 
and  unwittingly  she  did  it.  For  who  could  take,  the  part  of  one 
who  made  it  evident  to  all  that  she  had  no  part  to  take,  but  had 
cast  in  her  lot  with  the  rest  ?  How  constitute  himself  a  champiot 
when  no  cause  was  proclaimed  and  no  defender  summoned? 
People  might  say  that  she  looked  ill ;  but  what  of  that  ?  Girls 
often  look  ill,  yet  others  do  not  make  it  cause  of  general  quarrel, 
or  think  it  necessary  to  take  sides  as  to  the  reason  why.  Who 
could  possibly  say  that  it  was  because  of  Ernest  Fierrepoint's 
engagement  to  Graziella,  when  she,  Venetia,  accepted  that  en- 
gagement so  quietly,  spoke  of  it  so  frankly,  expressed  her  belief  in 
its  perfect  fitness  with  so  much  ease,  and  when  all  three  were  as 
inseparable  and  apparently  as  close  friends  as  before  ?  The  world 
began  to  think  that  it  had  deceived  itself,  and  that  there  had 
never  teen  anything  warmer  than  mere  friendship  between  Mi» 
Greville  and  Mr.  Pierrepoint.  It  had  been  his  flirting  manner 
and  her  ingenuous  simplicity  ;  but  he  had  not  meant  and  she  had 
not  taken.  So  by  reason  of  that  generous  protection  given  to  her 
false  friends,  the  talk  died  out,  and  her  burden,  carried  without 
faltering,  freed  them  from  theirs. 

There  were  two  persons  however  whom  her  gentle  heroism 
did  not  mislead — Harold  Camperdown  and  Charley  Mossman. 
Both  knew  what  Ernest  had  done,  and  one  of  the  two,  something 
of  what  she  had  suffered.  And  both  in  consequence  did  their 
best  to  make  life  unpleasant  to  the  young  man,  and  to  let  him 
feel  that  if  lie  had  gathered  a  rose  unlawfully  it  was  one  plenti- 
fully beset  with  thorns.     For,  as  Charley  said — 

6  How  it  has  all  come  about  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  make 
out !  But  Miss  Greville  does  not  tell  lies,  and  she  told  me  dis- 
tinctly that  she  was  engaged.  There  is  only  one  way  out  of  it,  w 
far  as  I  can  see — my  old  friend,  Ernest,  is  a  scoundrel ! ' 

To  which  Colonel  Camperdown  replied  emphatically,  as 
chorus — 

'  Thorough  ! ' 

Cn AFTER    IX. 
MADE    FOR   EACH    OT1IKR. 

4  Made  for  each  other/  as  they  were,  alike  in  many  character- 
istics, and  sympathetic  if  chiefly  in  the  least  admirable  of  their 
qualities,  Graziella  and  Ernest  for  the  first  days  of  their  engage- 
ment led  that  life  of  blind  happiness  which  comes  iu  the  early 
time  of  confessed  love.     No  cloud  veiled  the  glory  of  their  sky. 
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>  presage  of  coming  evil  shadowed  the  brilliancy  of  the  present ; 
was  all  excitement,  intoxication,  delight ;  and  even  Ernest,  in 
dte  of  his  wide  experience,  was  so  much  swept  away  as  to  think 
lat  this  was  really  true  at  last,  and  that  he  had  skirted  by  so 
taoy  dangerous  possibilities  to  be  saved  by  a  good  providence  for 
srfection  in  the  end.  4  Made  for  each  other ; '  that  was  just  it ; 
id  in  face  of  such  prearranged  fitness  where  could  there  have 
aen  place  for  Venetia,  and  how  could  he  repent  ? 

All  the  same,  if  he  neither  regretted  nor  felt  remorse  he  had 
great  deal  of  brotherly  affection  for  the  4  poor  little  thing,'  as  he 
led  to  call  his  former  Beatrice  when  he  spoke  of  her  to  Grazi- 
la.  He  was  always  glad  to  give  her  a  few  nice  little  words  of 
indness  when  he  could,  out  of  general  sight  and  hearing ;  and  to 
lake  her  feel  that  he  regarded  her  as  a  sister — but  his  dearest 
gter ;  as  a  friend — but  his  most  trusted,  his  best  beloved  friend, 
[e  tried  to  slip  into  the  new  arrangement  as  if  there  had  never 
een  any  other  kind  of  relationship  between  them ;  but  if  he  was 
lever,  Venetia  was  sincere,  and  sincerity  is  generally  a  difficult 
uality  to  manage. 

For  all  her  gentleness,  all  her  sweetness,  and  that  kind  of 
mder  submissiveness  which  goes  with  the  best  sort  of  womanly 
nre,  Venetia  had  too  much  self-respect  to  let  herself  be  led  into 
oubtful  action — too  much  loyalty  to  Grazielia,  who  had  had  none 
Mr  her,  to  come  within  her  boundaries.  When,  by  chance,  she 
rand  herself  alone  with  Ernest,  and  he  began  his  prose-poems  on 
he  charms  of  friendship  between  men  and  women,  and  the  exquisite 
©light  which  her  sweet  friendship  gave  to  him,  infusing  into  his 
heme  the  meaning  and  the  manner  of  love,  but  love  that  for  some 
ther  weightier  reason  had  had  to  die  in  its  original  form  and  had 
tow  risen  again  in  its  new  character,  Venetia  used  to  shrink  as 
f  touched  by  hot  iron,  and  leave  the  room  in  a  very  tempest  of 
[rief  and  doubt,  of  bewilderment  and  despair.  What  did  it  all 
aean  ?  Had  something  miscarried,  and  might  things  have  been 
lifferent  ?  Was  he,  as  well  as  herself,  the  creature  of  circum- 
tance  rather  than  the  creator  of  his  own  fate  ? 

But  this  feeling  by  degrees  wore  off,  and  she  began  to  see  that 
rhat  he  really  wanted  was  to  hold  her  while  giving  nothing  of 
imself  in  return,  to  be  engaged  to  the  one  and  loved  by  the  other. 
tad  the  greatest  pain  in  all  this  chapter  of  pain  was  in  these 
orly  glimpses  into  the  hidden  truth  of  things,  these  partial  fore- 
K>dings  that  the  golden  idol  of  her  dreams  had  feet  of  coarser  clay 
han  belong  to  most. 

The  two  girls  were  one  day  sitting  in  the  garden,  when  Ernest 
same  as  usual.     As  the  accepted  lover  of  Grazielia,  pending  the 
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arrival  of  the  letter  from  her  father  in  Cuba,  to  annul  or  to  ratify 
the  engagement,  he  was  every  day  at  Oak-tree  House;  and  it 
was  a  question  whether  this  frequent  intercourse  was  for  the 
happiness  of  any  of  them.  Ernest  and  Graziella  themselves  were 
best  when  under  control ;  and  to  Venetia,  the  slow  process  of 
awaking  to  the  true  nature  of  the  man  whom  she  had  loved  with 
so  much  sincerity,  however  salutary,  could  scarcely  be  called 
happiness.  But  whether  to  the  good  or  ill  of  the  triad,  this  fre- 
quent intercourse  was  of  the  accepted  order  of  things,  and  had 
to  be  endured. 

This  day,  when  Ernest  came  and  found  the  girls  in  the  gardes, 
he  found  also  Colonel  Camperdown,  where  he  was  often  to  be  met 
now,  sitting  quite  at  home  on  a  stool  at  Venetia's  feet,  holding  in 
his  hands  a  skein  of  silk  which  she  was  winding.  His  face  wm 
turned  up  to  her  smiling,  hers  bent  down  to  him  also  smiling,  as 
she  pulled  at  a  knot  with  her  long  fair  fingers,  and  passed  the 
winder  in  and  out  the  tangled  strands.  Graziella  was  looking  on 
yawning.  Since  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Pierrepoint  the  Colonel 
had  become  to  her  as  if  carved  out  of  stone,  and  she  had  left  off  by 
now  trying  to  make  him  flesh  and  blood. 

The  knowledge  that  he  had  lost  Venetia,  though  by  bis  own 
deliberate  choice,  and  for  compensation,  and  the  fear  that  Harold 
would  profit  by  his  '  lapsed  legacy,'  was  the  bitter  drop  in  Ernest's 
present  cup  of  sweets.  As  he  came  up  to  the  little  group,  his  pale 
face  white  and  his  dark  eyes  aflame,  even  Graziella's  exquisite 
beauty  and  charming  coquetry  failed  to  move  him.  For  the 
moment  he  felt  that  he  would  have  given  up  her  and  all  the  world 
to  have  Venetia  to  himself  again.  But  he  smiled  and  talked  with 
admirable  propriety,  and  was  careful  not  to  betray  himself.  It  was 
only  that  his  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  aflame,  and  the  smile 
about  his  mouth  pinched  and  forced. 

4  Your  work  is  an  apt  emblem  of  human  life,  Miss  Greville,' 
he  said  after  a  short  pause,  during  which  he  had  apparently 
watched  the  progress  of  the  disentanglement  as  a  puzzle  of  which 
the  solution  interested  him — Graziella  watching  him. 

4  Yes,'  said  Venetia  gently. 

She  remembered  the  time  when  his  vapoury  disquisitions  were 
utterances  of  wisdom  and  beauty  combined,  and  she  dreaded  the 
stirring  of  the  depths. 

4  An  emblem  of  human  life,'  he  repeated  with  half  a  sigh* 
*  The  smooth  running  of  the  silken  strands  all  at  once  interrupted 
by  some  cruel  complication  which  nothing  but  patience  and 
dexterity,  and  let  me  add  confidence  in  your  ultimate  succeFs,  can 
undo,' 
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*  Yes,'  said  Venetia  again,  with  a  deep  blush. 

4  For  my  part,'  put  in  Graziella  carelessly,  '  I  could  never 
have  the  patience  that  Venny  has.  I  would  cut  the  knot  at  once, 
not  spend  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  undoing  it.  When  it  is 
undone  the  silk  is  spoilt,9  she  added,  lifting  up  her  eyes  to  Ernest  s 
face  with  an  odd  kind  of  look. 

*  Do  you  think  so  ? '  he  said  tenderly. 

He  wanted  her  to  understand  that  his  affair  with  Venetia — if 
indeed  that  could  be  called  an  affair  at  all  which  was  simply  the 
infatuation  of  a  girl  for  a  young  man  who  has  never  done  more 
than  pay  her  a  few  ordinary  civilities — had  been  the  knot  which 
had  been  overcome  by  her  and  through  her ;  to  Venetia  it  was 
this  entanglement  with  Graziella  that  he  secretly  counselled  her  to 
traverse  with  patience,  dexterity,  and  hope. 

*  What  do  you  think,  Colonel  Camperdown  ? '  asked  Graziella 
suddenly. 

'I?'  he  answered  with  unmistakable  disdain.  'Nothing. 
Sentimentalities  and  mock  philosophy  have  no  charm  for  me,  and, 
thank  Heaven,  are  not  in  my  way.' 

'  A  soldier's  trade  is  not  one  of  delicate  thought  or  poetic 
insight,  I  know,'  said  Ernest  superbly.  4  You  must  forgive  me, 
Camperdown.  I  forgot  the  speciality  of  my  audience  when  I 
spoke ' — with  a  superior  smile. 

4  A  soldier's  trade,  as  you  call  it,'  answered  Harold,  with  a  look 
that  seemed  to  measure  the  younger  man  from  head  to  foot,  and 
to  find  him  wanting  when  measured,  'is  generally  one  of  straight- 
forwardness and  truth — of  inanliness  and  honour.  We  leave  your 
delicate  thought  and  poetic  insight  to  the  men  who  have  none  of 
these  things.' 

4  Yes,  a  city  delivered  up  to  pillage,  villages  set  in  flames,  spies 
and  ambushes — these  are  the  proofs  of  your  four  virtues,'  laughed 
Ernest,  as  if  it  was  all  a  good  joke  that  was  passing  between  them. 
4  What  were  they  ?  truth,  honour,  manliness — ah  yes,  and  straight- 
forwardness— straightforwardness ! '     He  laughed  again. 

4  You  find  the  word  difficult  to  pronounce,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  ? ' 
said  Harold  viciously. 

4  With  its  present  adjuncts  ?     Well,  yes,'  was  his  answer. 

4  You  are  right,'  flamed  Harold.  4  Its  present  adjuncts  must 
make  it,  I  should  say,  impossible  for  you  to  pronounce.  Miss 
Greville,'  he  said,  suddenly  turning  to  Venetia  as  if  he  dared  not 
trust  himself  longer  with  the  man  whom  he  so  much  despised, 
4  now  that  you  have  conquered  your  little  difficulty,  will  you  mind 
tinging  me  that  song  I  like  so  much — "  Grant  but  my  prayer  ?  " ' 

He  rose  and  held  out  his  hand  in  a  manner  that  scarcely 
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admitted  of  a  refusal,  it  seemed  to  take  consent  so  much  tor 
granted. 

'  If  you  like,'  stammered  Venetia,  rising  too. 
'  And  you  ? '  said  Ernest,  bending  down  to  Graziella. 
She  let  her  pretty  eyes  droop. 

4  Oh ! '  she  half  whispered,  playing  with  her  fan,  '  I  would 
rather  stay  here.  But  don't  let  me  keep  you  if  you  would  prefer 
to  go  with  them,'  she  added  sweetly.  '  I  have  a  headache  and  do 
not  want  to  be  in  the  house.' 

4  As  if  I  could  prefer  to  go  with  them ! '  said  Ernest,  Venetia 
and  the  Colonel  being  well  out  of  hearing.  *  As  if  I  would  not 
rather  be  with  you  than  with  anyone  in  the  world,  my  little 
queen ! — with  you  rather  than  in  heaven,  you  being  indeed  my 
heaven  I ' 

She  smiled. 

4  All  the  same,  I  don't  think  you  like  to  see  that  long  man 
make  love  to  Venetia,'  she  said  prettily. 

He  kissed  her  hand,  and  looked  at  her  with  his  well-worn 
expression  of  worship. 

4  With  this  in  mine,  have  I  thought  or  care  for  anyone  else?' 
he  asked. 

4  Am  I  expected  to  answer  ? — Yes,'  was  her  reply. 
He  dropped  her  hand  with  a  wounded  air. 
4  Et  tu,  Brute !  are  you  too  of  the  tribe  of  the  doubters  ? '  he  said 
with  half-playful  sorrow.     4 1  had  believed  better  things  of  you,  my 
queen ! ' 

4  I  am  of  the  tribe  of  those  who  keep  their  eyes  open,  and  who 
know  that  two  and  two  make  four,'  said  Graziella  with  a  charming 
smile  and  a  fiery  glance. 

4  And  those  open  eyes — those  beautiful  eyes  that  I  should  like 
to  close  with  a  kiss — what  do  they  see  ?  '  asked  Ernest  caressingly, 
but  with  just  the  faintest  shade  of  mockery  in  his  accent. 

4  What?'  blazed  out  Graziella  passiouately ;  4that  you  have 
not  given  up  Venetia,  and  that  you  are  still  trying  to  keep  her  in 
love  with  you.  Don't  talk  nonsense  to  me,  Ernest !  As  if  I  did 
not  know  you ! ' 

4  Graziella,  is  that  you  ? '  he  said,  rising  with  a  deeply-wounded 
air. 

4  Yes,  it  is  me ! '  the  Creole  answered,  with  more  passion  than 
good  grammar.  4And  just  because  it  is  me  I  speak  the  truth. 
Don't  think  that  I  am  like  that  poor,  spiritless  Venetia  who  dares 
not  call  her  soul  her  own  before  you,  and  who  was  so  stupidly  ia 
love  with  you  that  you  could  make  her  believe  anything  you  liked 
— that  black  was  white  if  you  chose  to  try.     I  love  you  very  much 
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in  niy  way ; — here  she  Ijegan  to  show  signs  of  weakness — '  very 
much  indeed,  Ernest.  For  your  sake  I  have  l«en  a  very  naughty 
girl  to  the  hest  friend  I  have,  and  the  dearest  darling  that  ever 
lived,'  wiping  her  eyes ;  '  hut  for  all  that  I  cannot  see  you  go  on 
like  this  and  put  up  with  it.1 

Go  on  like  what,  Graziella?  My  angel  I  what  ideas  have  you 
in  that  sweet  head  ? '  remonstrated  Ernest. 

Well,  you  know  that  you  are  trying  to  keep  Venny  with  one 
band,  while  you  are  playing  on  me  with  the  other,'  cried  Graziella. 
And  I  cannot  bear  it,  Ernest.  I  cannot  and  I  will  not.  It 
nust  be  one  thing  or  the  other.  You  must  either  give  up  flirting 
tith  Venetia  or  being  engaged  to  me.  That  is  only  fair.  I  don't 
Lirt  with  anyone  else,  and  you  ought  not ! ' 

On  which  she  turned  her  pretty  little  round  shoulder  to  ber 
lover,  and  began  to  sob  hysterically. 

Iriii/iclla,  1  would  rather  shoot  myself  than  see  this,'  cried 
Ernest  in  an  agitated  voice. 

You  had  better  shoot  me  than  go  on  so,'  sobbed  Graziella.  '  If 
you  like  Venetia  the  beat,  say  so  —but  don't  try  to  keep  us  both." 

Graziella  I '  was  all  tliat  Ernest  could  say,  for  indeed  he  was 
t04  utterly  amazed  at  her  clearness  of  vision  and  confused  by  this 
sudden  accusation  to  know  what  else  to  say.  After  a  moment's 
stupor  he  took  her  hand  and  led  her  into  the  shrubbery,  where 
they  were  out  of  sight  of  the  house  and  where  no  one  could  see  or 
hear  him.  And  there,  having  recovered  himself,  he  comforted  her 
handsomely  :  protesting  that  lie  did  not  can-  more  for  Venetia  than 
he  diil  for  Miss  Honoria  Marris ;  that  he  had  never  loved  ber, 
never  thought  of  her  otherwise  than  any  man  would  naturally  think 
of  a  nice  kind  of  girl  who  was  pleasant  to  talk  to  and  fairly 
JBMlIlflliltt .  that  he  had  never  given  her  caiise  to  think  that  he 
did;  and  that  lie  had  never  loved  in  his  life  before — never,  until 
he  saw  his  queen,  his  pearl,  his  fairy-like  Graziella,  his  exquisite 
and  most  dainty  siren.  Would  she  not  believe  him  ?  he  asked,  as 
the  burden  in  between  these  strophes  of  love,  kissing  ber  dainty 
little  hand  and  worshipping  her  as  be  knew  so  well  how. 

No  ;  at  first  she  would  not  believe  him,  and  went  on  sobbing 
if   she   were   really  suffering,  really   breaking    her    heart    for 
loving  doubt.     It  was  so  pleasant  to  he  netted  and  made  love  to! 
;he    did  not  care  to  shorten  her  enjoyment  by  giving  in  too 
<n  ;  and  she  wanted  moreover  to  understand  the  extent  of  her 
Besides,  she  was  really  jealous;    though  she  was  not  in 
,sln-  was  suffering  so  far  as  jealousy  went  ;  and  to  this  extent 
was  not  all  acting. 
a  time  however  she  let  herself  bi;  slo*U  mAuwiS. iW*w — 
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slowly  convinced  to  all  appearances  that  Venetia  was  nothing  t6 
her  lover,  and  never  had  been ;  and  that  she  was  everything,  and 
would  be  always  as  she  had  been  from  the  beginning.  In  reality 
she  was  as  incredulous  and  unconvinced  as  ever ;  but  she  knew 
when  to  give  way  ;  and  as  her  vanity  was  fed,  her  jealousy  soothed, 
and  her  love  for  Ernest  satisfied  for  the  moment,  she  had  no  reason 
for  not  granting  the  smiles  which  he  said  it  would  break  his 
heart  were  she  to  withhold. 

But  from  this  time  the  halcyon  days  of  their  love  were  over. 
As  it  so  often  happens,  one  little  blow  breaks  through  the  surface 
smoothness  so  that  the  harm  done  is  never  repaired,  and  the  old 
state  of  things  can  never  be  restored.  That  blow  had  now  bees 
given,  and  things  went  between  them  as  it  might  be  expected 
they  would.  With  every  outburst  of  jealousy  from  Graziella  the 
habit  of  jealousy  grew  stronger,  the  ^outbursts  easier,  and  were  with 
more  difficulty  soothed  away  ;  with  every  fresh  demand  for  stricter 
exclusiveness  and  more  complete  absorption,  the  chain  between 
them  shortened,  till  Ernest  more  than  once  regretted  the  sweet 
placidity,  the  trustful  worship  of  his  Beatrice — set  aside  for  the 
disturbing  charms  of  this  enchanting  little  volcano  beneath  a 
garden  of  roses  and  fire-flies. 

It  was  her  volcanic  nature  however  and  the  imperiousness  of 
her  selfishness  over-mastering  his,  that  kept  him  steady.     They 
were  perhaps  the  only  things  that  could.     It  was  a  question  with 
him,  as  well  as  with  some  other  men,  of  master  or  slave.     He  most 
dominate  entirely  or  be  entirely  subdued ;  he  could  not  live  side 
by  side  with  a  woman  as  an  equal ;  and  Graziella  had  cleverly  seen 
this  characteristic  from  the  beginning,  and  as  cleverly  profited  by 
her  insight.      She  had   determined  that   he  should  not   be  her 
master — hence  that  he  should  be  her  slave ;  and  she  fulfilled  her 
determination  to  the  letter.     If  his  traditional  soul  remained  his 
own,  certainly  his  eyes,  his  time,  his  speech,  his  attention  were 
not ;  and  she  made  him  understand  this,  and  that  he  was  hers  and 
no  other  person's,  and  especially  not  Venetia's.     Her  indeed  she 
watched  with  unappeasable  suspicion  ;  though  her  watching  never 
brought  her  an  inch  of  foothold  against  the  loyalty  of  the  friend 
whom  she  had  supplanted.     And  though,  when  she  was  not  in  the 
room,  Ernest  still  went  on    with  his  prose-poems  on  friendship* 
and  still  tried  to  make  Venetia  understand  that  she  was  as  dear  to 
him  as  ever — only,  for  some  cause  never  rightly  explained,  she 
had  been  left  and  the  other  taken — yet  in  her  presence  she  had 
established  so  much  influence  as  to  make  him  cool  almost  to  ill* 
breeding  to  the  '  poor  little  thing '  who  had  loved  him  without 
cause  and  whom  he  had  never  tried  to  win — never ! 
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His  varying  manner  created,  little  vain  as  Venetia  was,  a 
certain  feeling  of  revulsion  as  a  woman,  that  was  not  unwholesome 
as  a  styptic ;  and  when  she  remembered  all  that  had  been  and 
endured  all  that  was,  with  interludes  of  prose-poems  on  friendship 
and  subtle  arts  of  love-making  when  Graziella  was  not  in  sight 
or  hearing,  she  scarcely  knew  which  she  despised  most — her  past 
self  or  his  present  personality;  with  whom  she  was  most  indignant — 
with  him  that  he  should  dare  to  offer  or  with  herself  that  she  should 
be  made  the  object  of  secret  attentions  as  degrading  to  her  to 
receive  as  to  him  to  offer.  The  consequence  of  it  all  was,  that  she 
grew  colder  and  colder  to  Ernest,  he  in  return  more  anxious  to 
keep  what  he  had  lost ;  that  Graziella,  who  had  eyes  which  nothing 
could  blind,  saw  through  the  whole  position  clearly,  and  while  as 
charming  to  Ernest  as  ever  when  not  in  a  state  of  open  mutiny 
and  revolt,  considered  how  she  should  best  revenge  herself;  and 
that  Venetia,  for  mere  protection  if  not  for  liking,  grew  more  and 
more  intimate  with  Colonel  Camperdown  and  his  sister,  and  more 
and  more  averse  from  private  moments  with  Ernest  Pierrepoint. 

Still  they  came  sometimes.  They  came  this  afternoon  when  the 
three  were  on  the  way  to  the  river-side,  and  Venetia  had  kept  behind 
to  give  the  lovers  the  conventional  tete-a-tete.  But  Graziella,  who 
was  in  a  bad  humour,  had  walked  on  in  front ;  and  Ernest,  with  a 
sudden  show  of  politeness,  had  waited  for  Venetia. 

4 1  so  seldom  see  you  for  a  moment  alone  now ! '  he  said  in  a 
low  voice,  as  they  walked  down  the  garden  drive.  4  You,  who  were 
once  my  comfort — my  guardian  angel ! '  He  sighed.  4  And  I  who 
need  so  much  comfort  now ! ' 

He  sighed  again.  Life  was  very  dreary  to  him.  He  wished 
Venetia  to  understand  this,  and  to  console  him. 

4 1  am  sorry  to  hear  you  say  this,'  she  answered ;  *  I  should  have 
thought  you  had  more  need  of  congratulation  than  comfort.' 

4  You  can  say  that  sincerely  ? '  He  looked  into  her  eyes  yearn- 
ingly— his  own  so  handsome,  tender — speaking  as  if  wishing  to 
read  her  very  soul. 

'I  am  generally  sincere  in  what  I  say,'  answered  Venetia 
gravely ;  *  why  should  you  doubt  me  ? ' 

4 1  should  have  thought  you  saw  more  clearly,'  he  said  with 
meaning.  4I  thought  our  souls  were  more  in  unison  than  I  find 
they  are.' 

Again  he  sighed ;  those  handsome,  speaking  eyes  searching  her 
face. 

Venetia  blushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair.  For  all  a  woman's 
good  resolutions,  for  all  the  discovery  of  the  sordid  truth,  the 
romance  lying  round  the  first  love  never  quite  goes  ;  and  just  for 
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the  instant  Ernest's  voice  and  eyes  and  manner  made  the  old  chord 
vibrate  with  the  old  dear  harmonies. 

'  I  am  sorry '  was  all  she  said,  her  face  full  of  tenderness  ;  and 
Graziella  turned  round  just  at  the  inopportune  moment. 

How  strangely  different  everything  was  this  grey  and  cloudy 
afternoon  from  what  it  had  been  on  that  exquisite  evening  when 
they  had  rowed  to  St.  Herbert's  Isle,  and  poor  Venetia's  golden  idol 
had  given  way  about  the  feet,  and  had  sunk  into  the  sand  for  ever! 
Yet  they  were  the  same  boatful  that  had  pulled  up  the  stream, 
singing  part-songs  and  dreaming  dreams — the  one  to  the  world, 
the  other  for  themselves.     Again  Venetia  sat  in  the  stern  and 
steered ;  and  again  Graziella  nestled  like  a  tropical  bird  on  her 
shawls  and  cushions,  and  stole  glances  from  under  her  broad  white 
eyelids  and  from  beneath  her  long  curved  lashes.     But  the  glances 
were  not  all  for  Ernest  to-night,  and  blue-eyed  Charley  had  his 
share.     She  had  given  upJColonel  Camperdown  by  now,  as  we  know, 
having   found  him   impenetrable   and   impracticable;  but  honest 
Charley,   Venetia's   faithful   dog   and   so  generously  beloved    by 
Emily,  Graziella  thought  might  prove  a  more  facile  instrument  of 
chastisement  when  Ernest  went  wrong,  and  at  all  events  he  would 
be  a  handsome  pendant  to  her  first  conquest. 

Yes,  the  world  was  right ;  Mr.  Pierrepoint  and  Miss  Despues 
were  eminently  4  made  for  each  other.' 

It  was  not  to  be  St.  Herbert's  Isle  to-night,  but  Friar's  Point, 
farther  up  the  river,  where  there  was  a  bog,  a  steep  climb,  a  rough 
path,  and  a  waterfall.  The  waterfall  was  one  of  the  show-places  in 
the  neighbourhood;  but  it  was  a  difficult  passage  for  those  not  to 
the  manner  born,  and  pretty  little  dainty  persons,  like  Graziella, 
with  pretty  little  dainty  feet  lightly  shod,  required  a  great  deal  of 
help  everywhere. 

Graziella  had  still  those  two  faces  on  her  mind  when  she  turned 
round  at  the  inopportune  moment — Ernest's  yearning,  tender,  suf- 
fused ;  Venetia's  tender  and  suffused  too.  She  saw  that  something 
of  a  confidential  nature  had  been  said;  and  she  disallowed  things 
of  a  confidential  nature  to  pass  between  them.  And  having  these 
two  faces  on  her  mind,  she  had  asked  Charley  Mossman  to  help  her 
out  of  the  boat  and  through  the  first  roughnesses,  and  was  now 
some  distance  in  advance  of  the  rest,  close  at  his  heels  in  the  middle 
of  the  bog. 

Presently  she  gave  a  short  scream.  The  step  that  she  had  to 
make  between  two  tussocks  of  reeds  was  rather  wide,  and  she  stood 
on  the  point  helplessly,  and  screamed  in  the  prettiest  little  waj 
nossible. 

Charley,  over  the  footwide  gulf,  looked  infinitely  disturbed. 
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tr.   Mossman!'  anr!  her  voice  and 
ul  confiding  kind  which,  when  they 

person  with  a  waist  that  yon  can 
,.  ul    irresistibly  to  broad -shouldered 
;hts  and  endure  Herculean  fatigue. 
I  !harlcy  reassuringly,  holding  out  his 

iiili]i  !  '  said  Grazietla,  sweetly  impotent. 

'thing,  I  assure  you  ! '  said  Charley. 
ul'  she  answered,  still  helpless  and  despairing. 
,"  lie  returned  earnestly, 
v  I  shall !  *  said  Grazietla ;  and  by  this  time  the 
no    up,  wondering  what   the   difficulty   was. 
■  !     kba  lasi  of  all.     He  had  a  woman's  horror  of 
il  u  cat's  of  wet  feet;  so  he  picked  his  way  care- 
tussocks,  and  avoided   those  treacherous'stretches 
sddened  with  sundew,  as  if  he  had  been  a  young 
I  a  ball.     Hence  he  was  of  no  use  to  the  girls,  and  was 
lelp  Graziella. 
ii  ?'  asked  Colonel  Camperdown,  who  was  attending 
>  and  his  sister  Emily.     It  was  as  natural  that  he  should 
Veuetia  now  as  once  it   bad  been  natural  that  Ernest 
t  should;  and  she  was  happier  with  biin  than  witli  any- 
He  was  her  *  brother  ; '  and  brothers  are  so  dear  to  the 
'ho  are  not  their  mothers'  daughters! 
b  Despues  is  afraid  of  the  jump,'  said  Charley,  who  thought 
,he  less  lovely  for  her  timidity. 
nothing,'  said  Colonel  Camperdown  shortly. 
8  it  is — I  can  never  do  it  ! '  said  t.fraziella. 
I,  Grade  dear,  it  is  nothing  ! '  echoed  Venetia  ;  and  to 
ire  colour  to  her  assertion  she  made  the  little  jump  lightly,  and 
Mussed  without  even  a  band  to  help  her. 

*  Oh,  but  you  are  so  big  and  strong ! '  pouted  Graziella,  as  if 
been  a  six-fool   grenadier.      'I  cannot  do  half  the 

igh  things  that  you  do ! ' 

*  I  am  not  much  bigger  than  you,  and  I  can  do  it  I '  said  Emily 
aekhouse  with    unmitigated  disdain,  as  she  took  her  brother's 

land  am.  followed  Venetia  cleanly. 

4  Yes.  but  you  have  been  born  and  brought  up  here,  and  I  have 
;,*  said  Graziella.  '  Tilings  come  easier  to  girls  who  have  been 
■d  to  scramble  about  such  places  all  their  lives  than  they  do  to 
jor  little  me.  I  have  not  been  used  to  bogs  in  my  beautiful 
intryl"  as  if  Emily  had  been  the  typical  bog-trotter,  and  had 
i  ou  tussocks  of  rushes  and  jumping  spans  of  yellow  mw%  »4 
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her  life.     '  Oh  ! '  as  Ernest  came  up, '  I  am  so  sorry  to  make  all  thii 
fuss,  but  I  cannot  get  across  this  place ! ' 

4  It  is  a  nasty  place,'  said  Ernest  sympathetically.  In  his  own 
distaste  for  this  uncouth  kind  of  work  he  quite  understood  her 
despair. 

4  But  what  is  to  be  done  ? '  said  Charley. 

'  Some  one  must  carry  me,'  said  Graziella,  holding  out  her 
arms  as  a  child  might.  With  the  most  enchanting  simplicity,  the 
most  bewitching  ingenuousness,  she  looked  up  into  Charley's  face. 
'  You,  Mr.  Mossman,'  she  said ;  '  you  are  the  strongest,  and  I  am 
not  very  heavy.' 

Venetia  opened  her  eyes,  and  Emily  said  beneath  her  breath, 
4  Little  wretch  ! '  Colonel  Camperdown  laughed,  not  pleasantly* 
and  turning  to  Ernest  said  contemptuously — 

4  And  you  stand  by  and  see  that,  Mr.  Pierrepoint  ? '  shrugging 
his  shoulders. 

But  Ernest  laughed  back  as  gaily  and  unconcernedly,  in  appear- 
ance, as  if  he  had  had  no  part  in  the  matter  at  all,  and  answered — 

4  Why  not  ?  You  strong  fellows  are  the  natural  porters  of  the 
race ;  now  a  sack  of  coals,  and  now  a  pretty  woman — what  does  it 
matter  ? ' 

Charley,  his  fair  face  flushed  like  a  girl's,  and  his  heart  beating 
more  than  he  would  have  cared  to  own,  cut  the  conversation  short 
by  taking  Graziella  in  his  arms  and  carrying  her  over  half  a  dozen 
such  places  without  stopping ;  she  leaning  back  as  in  an  arm-chair, 
with  her  pretty  little  hands  clasped  round  his  neck — to  steady  her- 
self. 

When  she  was  set  down  on  the  dry  land  once  more,  and  had 
laughed  and  looked  and  lisped  her  thanks,  she  waited  for  Ernest 
to  come  up. 

4  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  are  not  as  strong  as  that  good  Mr. 
Mossman  ! '  she  said  in  the  sweetest  voice  that  she  had — and  she 
had  more  voices  than  one.  '  It  was  so  funny  being  carried  like 
that ! '  but,  looking  into  his  face,  'it  would  have  been  so  nice  if  it 
had  been  you  instead  of  that  great,  clumsy  fellow  ! ' 

4  Oh  !  for  the  matter  of  that,  I  dare  say  he  did  quite  as  well  as 
I  or  anyone  else  ! '  said  Ernest  with  false  good-humour. 

She  pouted. 

4  Do  you  judge  me  by  yourself?'  she  asked.  4  Would  it  have 
been  as  pleasant  to  you  to  have  carried  anyone  else  as  me  ? ' 

4  That  depends,'  said  Ernest. 

4  Venetia,  I  suppose  ?  ' 

4  Yes,  Venetia  would  not  be  a  disagreeable  burden  to  any  man/ 
answered  Ernest,  (licking  off  some  dust  from  his  coat-sleeve. 
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•  You  had  better  go  to  her,  then — I  dare  say  she  will  not  tell  you 
o  go  away,  unless  she  likes  Colonel  Camperdown  better,'  said 
haziella  with  dangerous  sweetness ;  and,  without  another  word, 
he  turned  back  and  joined  herself  to  Charley  Mossman  and  Emily 
Jackhouse— poor  Emily  I — throwing  out  so  many  lines  of  fasci- 
ation  that  the  poor  fellow,  soft  as  he  was  in  certain  directions, 
;iew  confused,  and  wondered  what  on  earth  it  all  meant,  and  did  it 
emlly  mean  that — ?  It  was  the  kind  of  thing  to  make  such  a  man 
0  he  lose  his  head ;  and  this  was  what  Graziella  had  counted  on. 

But  she  had  not  counted  on  Colonel  Camperdown,  who  was  not 
he  kind  of  man  to  lose  his.  And  he  kept  Charley  pretty  straight 
or  the  moment,  if  he  a  little  hurt  his  pride,  by  half  a  dozen  words 
rhich  rubbed  off  some  of  the  gilt  and  tore  down  a  few  of  the  cob- 
rebe. 

'You  will  not  be  taken  in  by  that  little  witch,  will  you, 
iomman  ? '  he  said  over  their  cigars  that  night.  '  She  is  playing 
,  game,  Heaven  only  knows  what,  and  you  are  marked  out  as  the 
ictim.' 

CI  cannot  think  her  bad,'  said  poor  Charley  ruefully. 

'Miss  Greville  did  not  think  that  fellow  bad,  nor  see  her 
ritand's  treachery,  which  was  patent  to  everyone  else,'  he  answered. 
However,  it  is  no  business  of  mine,  but  I  should  be  sorry  to  see 
on  in  a  mess.' 

c  Oh !  I  can  take  care  of  myself  I '  said  Charley  a  little  crossly  ; 
ind  Harold  changed  the  conversation. 

This  happened  just  about  the  time  when  Graziella  and  Ernest, 
a  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  quarrel,  for  the  first  time  in  their 
ffiar  appealed  to  Venetia  as  the  judge  between  them ;  and  when 
he  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  paltered  with  the  truth  and  did 
tot  say  what  she  thought ;  which  was — that  Graziella  had  been 
lecidedly  in  the  wrong  about  Charley,  and  that  Ernest  had  been 
art  as  much  to  blame  about  herself. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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A   MORALITY'. 
BY      AUSTIN       DOBSON. 

It  runs  (so  saitli  my  Chronicler) 

Across  a  smoky  City ; — 
A  Babel  filled  with   whirr  and  stir, 

Huge,  gloomy,  black  and  gritty  ; 
Dark-louring  looks  the  hill-side  near, 

Dark-yawning  looks  the  valley, — 
But  here  'tis  always  green  and  clear, 

And  this — is  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

And,  from  an  Arbour  green  herein, 

Set  somewhere  towards  the  middle, 
An  ancient  Fiddler,  gray  and  thin, 

Scrapes  on  an  ancient  fiddle ; 
Alert  he  seems,  but  aged  enow 

To  punt  the  Stygian  galley ; — 
With  wisp  of  forelock  on  his  brow 

He  plays — in  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

All  day  he  plays, — a  single  tune ! — 

But  by  the  oddest  chances, 
Gavotte,  or  Brawl,  or  Rigadoon, 

It  suits  all  kinds  of  dancas  ; 
My  Lord  may  walk  a  pas  de  Cour 

To  Jenny's  pas  dc  Chalet ; — 
You  need  not  e'en  have  danced  l>efore 

To  dance — in  4  Cupid's  Alley  ! ' 

And  here,  for  ages  yet  untold, 

Long,  long  before  my  ditty, 
Came  rich  and  poor,  and  young  and  old, 

From  out  the  crowded  City  ; 
And  still  to-day  they  come,  they  go, 

And  just  as  fancies  tally, 
They  foot  it  quick,  they  foot  it  slow, 

All  day— in  <  Cupid's  Alley.' 

Strange  dance  !     'Tis  free  to  Rank  and  Rags ; 

Here  no  distinction  matters, 
Here  Riches  shakes  its  money-bags 

And  Poverty  its  tatters ; 
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Church,  Army,  Navy,  Physic,  Law  ; — 

Maid,  Mistress,  Master,  Valet ; 
Long  locks,  gray  hairs,  bald  heads,  and  a', — 

They  bob— in  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

Strange  pairs  !     To  laughing,  fresh  Fifteen 

Here  capers  Prudence  thrifty  ; 
Here  Prodigal  leads  down  the  green 

A  blushing  Maid  of  fifty  ; 
To  some  it  seems  a  serious  thing, 

To  some  mere  shilly-shally  ; 
And  some  e'en  dance  without  the  ring 

(Ah  me !)— in  <  Cupid's  Alley.' 

And  sometimes  one  to  one  will  dance, 

And  think  of  one  behind  her ; 
And  one  by  one  will  stand,  perchance, 

Yet  look  all  ways  to  find  her ; 
Some  seek  a  partner  with  a  sigh, 

Some  win  him  with  a  sally; 
And  some  they  know  not  how  nor  why, 

Strange  fate ! — of  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

And  some  will  dance  an  age  or  so 

Who  came  for  half  a  minute ; 
And  some,  who  like  the  game,  will  go 

Before  they  well  begin  it ; 
And  some  will  vow  they're  'danced  to  death,' 

Who  (somehow)  always  rally; 
Strange  cures  are  wrought  (mine  author  saith), 

Strange  cures ! — in  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

It  may  be  one  will  dance  to-day, 

And  dance  no  more  to-morrow  ; 
It  may  be  one  will  steal  away 

And  nurse  a  life-long  sorrow ; 
What  then  ?     The  rest  advance,  evade, 

Unite,  dispart,  and  dally, 
Re-set,  coquet,  and  gallopade, 

Not  less — in  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 

For  till  that  City's  factories  vast 

And  shuddering  beams  shall  crumble ; — 
And  till  that  Fiddler  lean  at  last 

From  off  his  seat  shall  tumble ; — 
Till  then  (the  Civic  records  say) 

This  quaint,  fantastic  ballet 
Of  Go  and  Stay,  of  Yea  and  Nay, 

Must  last — in  '  Cupid's  Alley.' 
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BY  JAMES  PATN. 

When  a  man  had  been  at  an  English  public  office  for  forty  yean, 
his  friends,  and  especially  his  juniors  in  the  same  department,  used 
to  think  it  was  nearly  time  he  should  retire.  But  now-a-days  we 
move  a  good  deal  quicker.  A  measure  was  brought  in  and  carried 
by  a  truly  Liberal  Government  that  all  clerks  of  a  certain  standing 
might  leave  their  situations  before  the  time  arrived  for  superannu- 
ation, each  receiving  a  certain  bonus,  that  varied,  of  course,  with 
his  length  of  service,  and  which  was,  in  fact,  the  discount  value  of 
his  future  pension.  It  was  impudently  said  that  this  scheme  was 
devised  to  get  rid  of  '  the  Queen's  Hard  Bargains,'  as  they  were 
termed — the  indolent,  the  incapable,  and  generally  those  who 
never  do  a  stroke  of  work  they  are  not  compelled  to  do,  and  who 
leave  the  office  as  the  clock  strikes  five,  though  they  are  by  no 
means  so  punctual  in  arriving  at  the  proper  hour  in  the  morning. 
This  scandal,  I,  Thomas  Tasbrook,  hurl  back  with  indignation 
in  the  teeth  of  those  who  utter  it ;  for,  though  I  had  been  but  six 
years  a  clerk  in  the  Wax  and  Wafer  Office,  I  had  done  my  duty 
during  that  period  in  a  manner  with  which  my  conscience  is  per- 
fectly satisfied.  It  is  true  that  I  never  hurried  myself  about  any- 
thing, for  does  not  the  poet  tell  us  that  c  Raw  Haste '  is  '  half-sister 
to  Delay ; '  and,  if  I  was  sometimes  a  little  late  in  the  morning,  I 
thought  about  the  work  to  be  done  as  I  drove  leisurely  down  to 
the  office  in  a  cab,  and  arrived  there,  as  it  were,  with  my  judgment 
matured.  It  was  said  that  I  spent  more  time  than  wsis  usual  over 
the  newspapers,  which  is  an  accusation  that  I  frankly  admit ;  but 
that  again,  I  maintain,  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  public  service. 
Every  clerk  reads  one  paper,  to  improve  his  mind,  and  to  see  what 
the  world  is  saying  about  the  Government  he  has  the  honour  to 
serve  ;  but  to  confine  oneself  to  a  single  journal  is  to  narrow  the 
intellect,  and  incapacitate  it  from  taking  larger  v  ews  of  things. 
The  charge  always  brought  against  the  Wax  and  Wafer  Office  was 
that 4  it  wanted  Grasp ; '  and  I  endeavoured  to  supply  that  deficiency 
by  acquiring  the  most  varied  information,  to  be  applied,  of  course, 
when  opportunity  offered,  for  the  benefit  of  my  employers.    I  have 
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an  ancle  in  Japan  (from  whom  I  have  no  expectations  whatever, 
and  of  whom  I  may  therefore  express  myself  quite  freely)  who 
makes  a  positive  fool  of  himself  over  the  'Times'  newspaper. 
"When  a  file  of  them  arrives,  he  reads  one  at  a  time,  every  morning 
at  breakfast,  with  the  idea  of  persuading  himself  that  he  is  still  in 
England.  His  last  paper  is  finished  when  the  next  mail  comes  in ; 
so  that  he  flatters  himself  that  lie  gets  his  news  fresh  and  fresh, 
instead  of  being  a  month  behind  everybody  else  in  the  place.  He 
believes  in  the 'Times 'in  a  manner  that  is  only  attributed  to 
Englishmen  in  a  farce.  He  cured  a  horse  of  jibbing  by  reading  the 
■whole  sheet  of  it  from  first  to  last  upon  his  back,  and  not  allowing 
him  to  move ;  so  that  he  has  now  only  to  rustle  a  bit  of  paper,  and 
off  the  poor  creature  goes  at  a  band-gallop,  for  fear  he  should  be  in 
for  another  '  reading.'  But,  of  course,  the  same  result  would  have 
been  effected  by  any  other  journal,  if  it  was  only  big  enough 
For  my  owu  part,  I  used  to  patronise  all  the  paperH  at  the  office, 
and  never  paid  one  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  leave  a  leading  article 
(H  even  :i  police  report  unfinished,  just  because  some  contractor  or 
other  commonplace  individual  happened  to  wish   to    see  me  on 


'  LearQ  t"  labour  and  to  wait,''  says  Longfellow;  and,  of  course, 
what  is  guod  for  one  to  learn  oneself  is  good  to  teaeh  others. 
Then,  again]  I  used  to  be  accused  of  playing  practical  jukes  with 
the  speaking-tubes  in  the  office;  but  'all  work  and  no  play,'  it 
must  be  remembered,  '  makes  Jack  a  dull  hoy,'  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  give  absurd  orders  in  one's  chief's  voice,  when  he  happened 
to  be  out  of  the  room,  or  to  throw  water  down  the  pipe  when  we 
kite  if  our  friend's  mouth  was  at  the  other  end  of  it,  were  some- 
times irresistible.  There  were  exceptional  temptations,  too,  con- 
nected with  the  conveyance  of  parcels  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
tstal>ii>liineut  by  the  medium  of  an  endless  chaiu  ;  and  it  is  true 
that  once, when  ft  poor  woman  called  with  her  babyaboutsome.School 
linairl  ease,  1  did  put  the  baby  in  the  basket,  and  sent  him  up  to 
Hie  Comptroller-General  instead  of  certain  official  returns;  but,  after 
all,  that  was  but  once  and  away,  and  the  amusing  experiment  was 
never  repeated. 

Many  clerks  used  to  waste  their  time,  and,  what  was  worse, 
ili.ii  of  the  Government,  by  going  out  to  lunch  between  one  and 
two — a  practice  against  which  I  always  set  my  face  on  principle. 
I  used  always  to  have  a  good  wholesome  lunch  sent  up  to  me  in 
my  own  room,  where  it  was  understood  that  privacy  was  esta- 
blished for  the  full  hour ;  and  if  I  chose  to  take  a  cigar  afterwards 
to  assist  digestion,  I  don't  see  even  now,  and  in  spite  of  the  cen- 
sure passed  upon  me  by  the  authorities,  that  tucty  was  MK'j'OHUMg, 
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but  good  in  the  practice.     Smoke  kills  the  moth,  which,  as  every- 
body knows,  is  the  bane  of  our  public  departments,  and  is  gene- 
rally allowed  to  be  a  remedy  against  infection — by  no  means  a 
superfluous  precaution  to  persons  who  are  necessarily  brought  into 
constant  connection  with  strangers.     If  I  have  ever  been  found 
asleep  during  business  hours,  it  was  with  the  hope  of  being  invi- 
gorated by  that  refreshment  for  more  strenuous  exertions:  it  is 
what  may  happen  to  anybody  after  meals,  and  in  warm  weather; 
and  I  may  add  that  there  is  such  an  expression  as  '  always  wide 
awake,'  which,  whatever  compliment  it  may  imply  as  regards  the 
intellect,  is  by  no  means  a  tribute  to  a  man's  merits  with  respect 
to  moral  feeling.     No :  taking  the  whole  six  years,  during  which 
I  filled  a  not  wholly  irresponsible  office  in  the  Civil  Service  of  my 
country,  I  think   I  did — well,  as  much  as  everybody  who  knew 
me  could  fairly  expect  of  me:  and  how  few  of  us  can  say  more! 
There  was  nothing  brilliant — nothing  flashy — in  the  performance 
of  my  duties ;  but  I  may  say  that  I  hit  the  golden  mean.     Now 
Crammer,  who  lived  in  the  next  apartment,  took  too  much  out  of 
himself;  he  was  the  first  to  come  in  the  morning  (as  I  understood) 
and  the  last  (as  I  was  told,  for  I  never  saw  him  do  it)  to  go  away 
at  night.     He  went  at  his  work,  as  it  was  graphically  described  by 
a  contractor  of  my  acquaintance,  4  like  a  navvy  at  a  barrow,'  and 
what  was  worse  than  all,  and  disgraceful  in  a  servant  of  the  Crown, 
he  took  his  work  home1  with  him.     If  such  conduct  as  this  had 
been  followed  by  others,  the  whole  office  would  have  l>een  demoral- 
ised, and  the  establishment  might  have  been  reduced  by  three-fourths; 
and  even  jis  it  was,  some  of  the  authorities  used  to  say,  6  Look  at 
Mr.  Crammer;    see  how  he  puts  his  shoulders  to  the  whorl,' in  a 
way  that  persons  conscious  of  shortcoming  would  have  pronounced 
offensively  personal. 

For  my  part,  I  did  look  at  him  with  a  good  deal  of  pity.  The 
wheel  they  spoke  of  seemed  to  bo  too  heavy  for  him  to  push,  and 
even  to  be  going  over  him  with  crushing  effect.  He  grew  thinner 
and  thinner  everywhere  except  his  head,  which  swelled  and  swelled 
like  that  of  an  infant  with  hydrocephalus.  He  was  one  of  those 
fungoid  growths  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression)  fostered  by 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations,  and  altogether  unwhole- 
some. Still  Crammer  and  I  were  on  very  good  terms,  and  when 
there  was  an  overplus  of  work  in  my  particular  department  I  was 
always  ready  to  gratify  him  by  permitting  him  to  share  it.  I 
thought  little  enough  about  the  matter  at  the  time  ;  but,  as  things 
have  turned  out,  I  am  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  do  the  poor 
fellow  these  little  kindnesses.     However,  to  my  story :  I  took  the 
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Government  *  composition,'  as  it  was  called,  and  retired  from  the 
Wax  and  Wafer  Office,  if  not  exactly  upon  my  laurels,  on  a  genteel 
competence.  I  had  never  pretended  to  deserve  so  well  of  my 
country  as  to  have  a  statue  erected  to  me,  but  I  could  lay  my  hand 
upon  my  heart,  and  say  I  had  done  my  duty — within  all  reasonable 
limits ;  I  had  not  so  exhausted  myself  in  her  service  that  I  was 
unfit  for  any  other  calling,  and  I  now  proceeded  to  enter  my  new 
one — that  of  a  man  of  leisure — with  considerable  energy.  Having 
formed  this  moderate  estimate  of  my  own  virtues,  you  may  imagine 
my  astonishment  on  receiving,  about  a  fortnight  after  I  had  given 
up  my  appointment,  the  following  communication  from  my  late 
fellow-clerks : — 

6  Dear  Tasbrook, — We  cannot  permit  your  brief  but  distin- 
guished career  among  us  to  come  to  a  close,  without  expressing  to 
you  our  sense  of  the  loss  that  has  befallen,  not  only  ourselves,  but 
the  public  service,  in  your  withdrawal  from  the  Wax  and  Wafer 
Office.  It  is  a  void  which  we  honestly  feel  can  never  be  filled  up 
by  your  equal.' 

Here  I  felt 4  a  man's  rare  tears,'  as  the  poet  calls  them,  coming 
very  near  my  eyes,  and  laid  down  the  letter  to  recover  myself. 
The  terms  in  which  the  recognition  of  my  poor  services  had  been 
expressed  were  really  very  agreeable — '  a  void  not  to  be  filled  up 
by  my  equal.'  This  seemed  to  be  almost  too  happy  an  expression 
for  Crammer ;  and  yet  the  '  Memorial,'  if  I  may  call  it  so,  was  in 
Crammer's  handwriting,  and  bore  his  autograph  at  the  head  of  the 
long  list  of  signatures.  I  was  touched  by  this  fact ;  for,  to  say 
truth,  I  should  have  thought  Crammer  would  have  been  the  very 
last  to  have  appreciated  my  humble  exertions,  I  do  not  say  as  they 
deserved,  but  at  the  very  high  figure  at  which  my  late  companions 
were  obviously  disposed  to  rate  them.  I  had  almost  thought,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  that  Crammer  entertained  the  erroneous  idea 
that  I  might  have  worked  a  little  harder  without  putting  myself 
to  much  inconvenience.  It  was  now  evident,  however,  that  I 
had  done  him  wrong. 

4  There  has  been  much  discussion  amongst  us,'  he  went  on, 
*  as  to  the  form  which  the  expression  of  our  united  admiration 
of  you,  dear  Tasbrook,  ought  to  take.  Some  thought  that  a  Tes- 
timonial on  vellum,  handsomely  illuminated,  would  be  an  appro- 
priate offering,  and  one  which  your  descendants  could  hand  down 
from  generation  to  generation  in  testimony  of  the  diligence  and 
business  abilities  of  their  progenitor ;  but  then  it  was  urged  that 
since  at  present  you  were  a  bachelor,  this  would  appear  too  like 
dictation.    We  felt  that,  however  near  might  \*i  owt  T<ta&&T&  ^"SJC^ 
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you,  we  bad  no  right  to  advise  you  to  take  a  wife,  especially  as  we 
knew  of  no  particular  lady  who  would  ensure  your  happiness.' 

Here  I  ventured  to  think  Crammer  a  little  obscure.  He,  of  course, 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  lady  who  was  '  particular '  would 
suit  me,  and  yet  the  sentence  would  have  borne  such  an  interpret- 
ation. However,  a  man  may  be  good  at  a  pricis,  and  yet  be 
unable  to  compose  a  complimentary  memorial :  his  intentions 
were  evidently  of  the  most  admirable  kind. 

6  Then,  again,  it  was  proposed  that  you  should  be  presented  with 
a  service  of  plate,  the  principal  piece  of  which  might  bear  some 
suitable  inscription — "  To  Thomas  Tasbrook,  Esquire,  in  testimony 
of  nearly  six  years'  honourable  service  in  the  Wax  and  Wafer  Office, 
during  which  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  his  superiors,  the  affection 
of  his  equals,  and  the  respect  of  his  subordinates." ' 

This  fairly  overcame  me.  I  was  conscious  (as  I  have  said)  of 
having  done  my  duty  ;  but  this  unanimous  approval  of  all  classes 
of  my  fellow-labourers  in  the  Government  vineyard  went  to  my 
very  heart.  The  mode  in  which  they  had  contrived  to  conceal 
their  feelings  throughout  what,  to  say  truth,  had  seemed  to  me  a 
somewhat  protracted  connection  with  them,  was  itself  a  most 
striking  circumstance.  The  head  of  my  department  had  even 
reprimanded  me  on  one  or  two  occasions ;  and,  though  my  pretty 
frequent  quarrels  with  my  fellow-clerks  might  be  now  considered 
to  have  been  only  'the  renewals  of  love,'  there  had  been  some 
rather  serious  ones.  I  had  playfully  dropped  little  Jones,  for 
example,  over  the  banisters  down  three  flights  of  stairs,  and  yet 
here  was  Jones's  name  standing  second  in  the  list  of  those  who 
were  wishing  to  do  me  honour.  His  hand  was  not  a  bold  one — in 
fact,  it  was  a  running  hand,  and  significant  of  his  pusillanimous 
disposition ;  but  I  did  not  think  of  that  now.  I  only  reflected, 
'  Here  is  Jones,  notwithstanding  the  limp  in  his  leg  consequent 
upon  that  drop-fall,  forgetting  and  forgiving  everything,  and  swell- 
ing this  tribute  of  good  feeling  towards  his  ancient  foe.'  I  was  sorry, 
however,  they  had  not  decided  on  the  plate,  which  is  an  article 
that  always  comes  in  handy.  I  thought  the  reasons  against  the 
service  of  plate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  inadequate.  It  might  be 
very  true  that  I  was  4  not  one  to  prize  a  gift  for  its  money  value;' 
but  I  confess  that  I  should  have  experienced  some  satisfaction  if 
my  humble  services  had,  so  to  speak,  been  reflected  if  only  in  a 
silver  salver.  Having  no  man-servant,  it  would  have  been  a 
pleasing  occupation  to  me  on  wet  days  to  have  kept  up  the  bril- 
liancy of  such  a  testimonial  with  wash-leather.  However,  it  was 
not  for  me  to  dictate  to  my  generous  admirers.  What  they  had 
determined  upon  was  a  Testimonial  dinner.    If  Tuesday,  the  15th 
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instant,  would  suit  me  to  receive  this  tribute  of  respect,  that  was 
the  date  which  had  been  appointed  for  its  presentation. 

I  wrote  back  to  Crammer  by  return  of  post  to  express  my 
gratitude  for  the  honour  in  prospect  for  me,  and  to  beg  him  to 
convey  the  same  to  his  brother  signataries  ;  and  from  that  moment 
to  the  15th  instant  I  gave  myself  wholly  up  to  composition.  I 
had  not  been  accustomed  to  public  speaking,  and  it  had  certainly 
never  entered  into  my  mind  that  I  should  have  to  acknowledge  a 
compliment  of  so  exceptional  a  nature.  The'consequence  was  that 
I  passed  rather  a  nervous  time,  including  some  sleepless  nights. 
And  when  I  had  composed  my  speech,  of  course  I  had  to  commit 
it  to  memory.  I  was  not  going  to  make  so  bad  a  return  for  the 
kindness  of  my  friends  of  the  Wax  and  Wafer  Office  as  to  address 
them  extemporaneously.  I  should  as  soon  have  thought  of  play- 
ing them  a  tune  upon  the  piano,  without  previous  acquaintance 
with  that  instrument.  This  speech  was  so  much  upon  my  mind — 
though  I  often  forgot  what  I  wished  to  remember  in  it — that 
nothing  else  had  much  chance  of  troubling  me ;  else  I  did  think 
it  odd  that  Crammer  and  '  the  committee,'  as  he  called  them, 
should  have  selected  so  obscure  a  locality,  for  what  I  may  be  allowed 
to  call  so  signal  a  celebration,  as  the  '  Viper's  Head  '  in  the  City. 

*  St.  James's  Hall '  and  the  *  Criterion  '  are  well-known  restaurants, 
and  expressly  adapted  for  such  public  manifestations  of  good 
feeling ;  but  of  the  6  Viper's  Head '  I,  for  my  part,  had  never  heard. 
Crammer  himself  thought  it  necessary  to  apologise  for  the  selec- 
tion of  such  a  spot,  but  assured  me   that  it  was   'snug'  and 

*  cleanly.'  I  cpnfess  I  thought  these  adjectives  inappropriate  as 
recommendations  for  his  choice  ;  but  it  was  not  for  me  to  object 
to  the  arrangements.  '  There  will  be  no  reporters  present,'  said 
Crammer ;  which  was  also  a  disappointment  to  me,  for  by  thi6 
time  I  had  composed  a  really  admirable  speech,  and  worthy,  I 
flattered  myself,  of  an  extensive  audience.  Moreover,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  sent  a  few  printed  copies  here  and  there,  to 
quarters  where  my  professional  career  had  been  hitherto  unappre- 
ciated or  misunderstood.  For  there  were  people  I  knew  in  the 
world  who  would  have  expressed  their  surprise  that  Thomas 
Tasbrook  should  have  received  any  public  testimonial  for  his 
services  to  the  State,  and  with  whom  I  should  have  wished  to 
put  myself  right.  They  had  had  the  ill-nature  to  observe  that 
*I  was  conceited  enough  for  anything ; '  forgetting  that  there  is  a 
certain  consciousness  of  merit  which  begets  an  agreeable  confidence 
in  a  man,  and  without  which,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  add, 
greatness  is  rarely  found.  My  modest  nature  had  no  doubt  been 
a  little  puffed  up  by  the  honour  that  was  about  to  be  conferred 
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upon  me,  but  I  submit  that  a  little  exaltation  was  but  natural. 
To  have  a  public  dinner  given  one  (even  at  the  '  Viper's  Head9 ) 
by  four-and-twenty  members  of  the  public  service,  with  a  man 
like  Peter  Crammer  acting  as  their  hon.  sec,  would  have  been 
a  matter  for  congratulation  to  any  man.  I  felt  that  such  a 
tribute  would  only  have  been  accorded  to  true  worth. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  on  the  morning  of  that  eventful 
15th  instant  I  felt  as  tall  without  my  boots  as  I  usually  did  with 
them,  and  that  I  walked  down  to  the  City  at  the  appointed  hour 
like  one  who  treads  on  air.  There  was  in  reality  but  very  little 
to  tread  upon,  for  the  day  had  been  the  hottest  we  had  had  that 
summer,  and  the  streets  were  all  glare  and  dust.  Still  I  thought 
I  would  walk ;  partly  from  humility  of  mind,  and  partly  because 
my  impatience  had  caused  me  to  set  out  too  early.  It  was  not 
without  difficulty  that  I  discovered  the  'Viper's  Head,'  which  was 
an  indifferent  coffee-house  up  an  alley  which  I  should  have  hesi- 
tated to  enter  alone  had  it  not  been  broad  daylight.  But  I 
recalled  to  my  remembrance  that  some  of  the  most  famous  places 
of  refreshment  in  London,  such  as  4  Dolly's '  and  the  *  Cock,1  are 
by  no  means  magnificent  to  look  at,  and  comforted  myself  with 
the  notion  that  the  *  Viper '  might  bear  some  precious  jewel  in  its 
4  Head '  in  the  way  of  wines  or  cookery. 

The  ground-floor  apartment,  into  which  you  entered  straight 
from  the  street,  was  not  only  an  eating-room  but  a  kitchen ;  one 
of  those  old-fashioned  places  with  a  sanded  floor  where  you  sit  and 
see  your  chop  cooked  before  your  eyes — a  prospect  which,  however 
charming  in  winter  time  to  a  hungry  man,  is  not  attractive  in 
July  with  the  thermometer  at  86  in  the  shade. 

'Good  Heavens!'  observed  I  to  the  nearest  waiter;  *oiie 
doesn't  dine  here,  does  one  ? ' 

'  Well,  sir  ;  yes,  sir ;  the  upper  room  is  reserved  to-day  for  the 
Tasbrook  Testimonial  banquet/ 

It  wa3  with  a  feeling  better  imagined  than  described  that  I 
modestly  observed,  '  I  am  Mr.  Tasbrook : '  when  he  immediately 
ushered  me  up  a  winding  stair  to  the  Banquet  Hall. 

This  apartment  was  similar  to  the  one  below,  except  that 
there  was  no  kitchen  in  it,  and  that  the  floor  was  boarded  instead 
of  sanded.  From  end  to  end  of  it  ran  a  long  table  laid  for  fivc- 
and-twenty  persons,  with  a  profusion  of  red  and  blue  glasses,  look- 
ing very  quaint  if  not  absolutely  tasteful. 

;That  is  Mr.  Crammer's  fancy,  sir,'  remarked  the  waiter,  ob- 
serving the  direction  of  my  glance  ;  '  he  is  an  old  customer,  and  so 
we  strive  to  please  him  as  much  as  we  can/ 
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'  I  should  not  have  thought  him  very  difficult  to  please,'  said 
I ;  ( he  is  not  a  particular  sort  of  gentleman.9 

c  Well,  he's  not  so  much  particular,  as  peculiar.  If  you  have 
not  seen  him  lately ' 

Here  he  stopped ;  for  at  that  moment  Crammer  himself  entered 
the  room  with  an  eager  air,  accompanied  by  a  stranger. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  cried  he,  *  I  am  afraid  I  am  behind  time.' 

€  Nay,'  said  I,  returning  his  hearty  greeting ;  4  it  is  I,  I  think, 
who  am  too  early,  since  the  rest  of  our  company,'  it  seems,  have 
not  yet  arrived.' 

4  Ah  1  just  so;  they  haven't  come,  have  they  ?  Permit  me  to 
introduce  you  to  Scrivener,  my  friend  and  amanuensis.' 

I  was  so  overcome  by  the  idea  of  Crammer  keeping  an  amanu- 
ensis, that  for  the  moment  I  could  only  think  of  that,  instead  of 
giving  my  attention  to  the  gentleman  himself;  for  Crammer 
wrote  one  of  those  beautiful  hands  that  you  only  see  on  the  first 
pages  of  copy-books  and  in  the  windows  of  law-stationers,  and  had 
about  as  much  need  of  a  copyist  as  his  Holiness  the  Pope  of  a 
private  chaplain.  Moreover,  when  I  came  to  consider  him,  Mr. 
Scrivener  didn't  look  like  an  amanuensis ;  tall  and  strong,  muscu- 
lar and  well-fed,  he  gave  me  rather  the  idea  of  a  publican  taking 
a  holiday,  than  a  person  connected  in  ever  so  indirect  a  way  with 
letters.  The  next  instant,  Crammer  favoured  me  with  a  wink  of  in- 
tense significance — and  all  the  more  so  since  I  had  never  seen  him 
wink  before — which  gave  me  somehow  to  understand  that  the 
stranger  was  a  reporter  for  the  press,  notwithstanding  the  assurance 
I  had  had  that  none  such  would  be  present.  It  was  rather  hard  to 
spring  upon  me  such  a  mine  as  that ;  but,  as  it  happened,  I  had  got 
my  speech  well  by  heart,  and  was  rather  pleased  than  otherwise  ; 
only  I  wondered  greatly  what  paper  he  reported  for,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  must  be  the  '  Morning  Advertiser,'  which  is 
the  licensed  victuallers'  organ. 

It  was  now  a  quarter  of  an  hour  past  the  appointed  time,  and 
I  began  to  feel  a  little  fatigued  at  my  friends'  delay ;  if  ever 
people  should  be  punctual,  it  was  surely  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present,  when  modest  worth  was  about  to  be  recognised.  I  had 
got  so  far  in  my  indignant  reflections,  when  they  were  cut  shoit 
by  a  peal  of  laughter  from  Crammer :  it  was  not  a  pleasant 
laugh  ;  but,  as  I  had  never  heard  him  laugh  before,  I  set  down  its 
failure  in  the  way  of  harmony  to  a  first  attempt. 

'  What  is  the  joke,  my  dear  sir  ?  '  inquired  I. 

'  Well,  the  joke  is,  that  here  is  the  table  laid  for  twenty-five 
persons,  and  only  three  are  come,  one  of  whom,  my  amanuerg's, 
Mr.  Scrivener  (here  he  again  introduced  us),  was  not  invited.' 
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6  But  I  suppose  they  will  come  ? '  observed  I,  rather  nettled  by 
this  inopportune  pleasantry. 

*  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,'  replied  he,  coolly  ;  '  I  only  know  that 
I  am  not  going  to  wait  for  them.  Sit  down  here,  Tasbrook, 
guest  of  the  evening,  on  my  left,  and  let  us  drink,  boys,  drink, 
and  the  cannikin  clink  ! ' 

I  then  perceived,  of  co.urse,  that  the  poor  fellow  had  been 
drinking  already;  doubtless  the  responsibility  of  ordering  the 
entertainment  and  making  all  the  necessary  preparations  for  so 
important  a  matter,  had  driven  him  to  take  a  little  stimulant 
Under  the  influence  of  liquor  he  had,  perhaps,  made  some  mistake  in 
his  communication  to  me  as  to  the  hour  for  the  dinner ;  for  it  wai 
to  the  last  degree  unlikely  that  three-and-twenty  clerks  in  the 
Wax  and  Wafer  Office  should  sign  such  a  memorial  as  I  had 
received,  and  then  omit  to  keep  their  own  appointment. 

*  Indeed,'  said  I,  4 1  think  we  had  better  wait  for  our  friends  a 
little  longer.' 

6  Do  you,  now?  That  astonishes  me  in  a  person  of  your  business 
habits  and  punctuality.  The  man  in  the  whole- office  who  maybe 
said  to  be  the  model  of  what  a  Civil  Service  official  should  be: 
so  diligent,  so  accurate,  so  conscientious' — and  then  he  bunt 
out  into  that  laugh  again,  which  I  have  already  described  as  so 
objectionable — '  Come,  sir,  sit  down,  and  let  us  begin.' 

Here  the  amanuensis  bent  down  and  whispered  in  my  as- 
tonished ear, 4  You  had  best  sit  down  and  humour  him,  sir ;  it's 
always ' 

6  Waiter  !  Bring  me  a  carving-knife  ! '  cried  Crammer,  ex* 
citedly. 

'  Xo,  no,  none  of  that,'  exclaimed  the  amanuensis,  with  gudden 
authority ;  '  spoons  and  fish-knives  only,  if  you  please.' 

Then  I  began  to  grasp  the  situation  ;  Crammer  was  as  mad  as 
a  Starch  hare,  and  this  was  his  keeper.  The  poor  fellow  had  lost 
his  wits — which  was  a  warning  to  everybody — through  an  exagger- 
ated attention  to  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  as  I  subsequently  discovered,  he 
was  at  present  under  surveillance  only.  He  had  had  an  attack  of 
brain  fever,  and,  of  course,  was  invalided  so  far  as  the  office  *as 
concerned ;  but  his  mind  had  still  run  on  office  work  and  had 
formed  the  idea  (and  not  a  wholly  unnatural  one)  of  presenting 
me  with  a  testimonial.  He  had  shown,  as  I  have  described,  great 
method  in  his  madness,  and  exhibited  his  usual  skill  in  imitating 
the  handwriting  of  all  his  brother  clerks;  so  there  was  no  euch 
wonder  why  I  should  have  been  deceived.     I  could  never  under- 
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stand  why  some  people  said, '  You  must  have  heen  mad,  yourself, 
Tasbrook,  to  have  believed  in  such  an  absurdity.'  I  nee  no  ab- 
surdity in  the  thing  at  all,  and  yet  I  believe  I  possess  some  sense 
of  humour. 

The  worst  of  the  joke,  if  I  must  call  it  so,  was  that  I  had  to 
eit  through  the  whole  feast — the  keeper  whispered  the  poor  man 
would  be  'dangerous'  if  I  didn't;  and  though  fear  is,  I  hope,  un- 
known to  me,  I  did  not  wish  to  increase  his  malady  by  irritation. 
We  had  only  soup  and  fish,  and  toast -and- water  in  the  red  and 
blue  glasses,  hut  it  was  a  very  tedious  business  nevertheless. 
When  it  was  over  Crammer  got  up  and  made  a  speech,  upon  '  the 
interesting  ceremonial  we  had  just  witnessed,'  to  an  imaginary 
audience,  and  then  sat  down,  drumming  on  the  table  with  his 
spoon,  as  if  impatient  for  my  oration  in  reply. 

At  first,  I  peremptorily  refused  to  speak;  but,  upon  the 
amanuensis  representing  that  the  poor  man  would  perhaps  be 
driven  to  deeds  of  violence,  I  did  actually  repeat  the  speech  that 
I  had  prepared  for  the  occasion.  It  was  a  painful  task  that  of 
rehearsing  a  noble  oration — intended,  I  may  say,  for  the  world  at 
large — to  a  madman,  his  keeper,  and  the  head  waiter  of  the 
*  Vipers  Head,'  but  I  got  through  with  it  somehow.  When  I 
spoke  of '  the  barren  years  of  toil,'  from  which  I  had  never  hoped 
to  reap 'this  glorious  crop  of  eulogy  and  appreciation,'  Crammer 
broke  out  into  laughter  that  I  cannot  stigmatise  as  otherwise  than 
fiendish.  As  I  had  here  expected  loud  applause,  and  had  framed 
the  next  sentence  upon  that  supposition,  the  incident  was  es- 
pecially embarrassing.  In  fact,  if  I  had  not  been  supported  by 
the  consciousness  that  I  was  humouring  the  invalid,  and  perhaps 
conducing  to  his  cure,  I  think  I  should  have  experienced  through- 
out some  degree  of  humiliation.  As  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
my  services  to  the  State,  the  banquet  was,  I  confess,  not  entirely 
satisfactory  ;  but  as  for  its  being  '  ridiculous,'  the  'mere  whim  of 
a  madman,'  &c.  &c,  I  can  only  say  I  differ  from  those  who  have 
expressed  themselves  to  that  effect,  and  who  would  probably  make 
fun  out  of  Shakespeare  himself.  I  cannot  but  think  that  some- 
thing complimentary  on  a  large  scale  was  intended  for  me,  until 
poor  Crammer  spoilt  it  by  his  interference.  I  am  told  that  to 
this  hour,  '  in  the  long  nights  of  winter,  when  the  kid  (or,  at  least, 
the  Welsh  rarebit)  burns  on  the  spit,'  the  clerks  of  the  \V:ix  and 
Wafer  Office  still  talk  of  the  '  Tasbrook  Testimonial ; '  and,  perhaps, 
some  day  or  another,  the  thing  may  yet  assume  a  definite  and 
Jess  questionable  shape. 
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BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  'LADT  AUDLET'S  SECBBT.' 

Chapter  XXXI. 

THE  FACE  IN  OSWALD'S  SKETCH-BOOK. 

That  idea  of  his  brother's  suicide  took  no  strong  hold  upon 
Arnold  after  his  conversation  with  Naomi ;  but  be  could  not  put 
the  possibility  out  of  his  mind  altogether.  That  bis  brother  had 
suffered  some  disappointment — that  a  cloud  of  some  kind  had 
darkened  his  life — he  was  ready  to  believe.  Oswald's  latest  letter 
had  betrayed  a  mind  ill  at  ease ;  that  sudden  determination  to 
leave  his  country,  while  independence  was  still  a  new  thing  for 
him,  and  with  every  advantage  in  life  that  could  make  a  young 
man  happy,  argued  the  existence  of  some  deep-rooted  sorrow,  a 
misery  that  made  familiar  scenes  hateful,  and  exile  a  welcome 
means  of  escape  from  the  haunting  memories  that  follow  a  fetal 
passion. 

But,  having  resolved  upon  exile,  could  Oswald  have  been  so 
weak  or  so  wicked  as  to  seek  the  darker  and  more  desperate  Lethe 
of  the  suicide  ?  Arnold  argued  that  his  brother  was  too  good  and 
brave  a  man  to  contemplate,  much  less  to  commit,  such  a  crime. 
But  then  Arnold  had  not  read  Werther,  the  apotheosis  of  suicide. 

He  went  back  to  the  Grange,  after  his  interview  with  Naomi, 
more  than  ever  at  sea  as  to  his  brother's  fate,  more  than  ever  re- 
solved to  unravel  the  mystery.  His  first  act  was  to  make  an  en- 
quiry which  had  some  bearing  upon  the  suicide  question.  Instead 
of  entering  the  Grange  by  the  hall  door,  he  went  under  the 
old  stone  archway  that  led  into  the  quadrangle,  from  which  the 
kitchens  and  stables  alike  opened,  being  tolerably  certain  of  find- 
ing Nicholas  the  butler  sunning  himself  on  the  solid  old  bench 
beside  the  kitchen  door. 

There  sat  the  old  man,  bareheaded,  basking  in  the  spring  sun- 
shine. It  did  not  last  very  long,  the  sunshine  of  these  April 
afternoons ;  but  while  it  lasted  there  was  warmth  and  a  balmy 
sweetness  in  the  air,  and  a  yellow  light  that  made  all  things  lovely. 
The  wallflowers  blended  their  rich  red  and  gold  with  the  cool  greys 
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lgd  purples  of  the  old  stone  archway,  the  dark  brown  shadows  on 
liable  doors  and  deep-set  windows,  the  vermilion  lights  upon  the 
tiled  roofs.  The  stonecrop  on  the  gables,  the  sage-green  house- 
leeks  nestling  round  the  disused  chimney-stacks,  the  fleecy  clouds 
sailing  high  in  a  bright  blue  sky,  were  all  beautiful  to  contemplate, 
but  such  familiar  objects  to  the  drowsy  eye  of  old  Nicholas,  stretch- 
ing out  his  feeble  legs  in  the  warmth,  as  he  stretched  them  towards 
the  kitchen  hearth  indoors,  that  he  was  scarcely  conscious  of  their 
existence.  If  he  had  an  idea  at  all  about  the  old  quadrangle,  it 
was  that  all '  they '  wallflowers,  and  houseleek,  and  stonecrop,  and 
rubbish  ought  to  be  swept  away,  and  the  whole  place  renovated 
with  a  coat  of  clean  whitewash. 

He  was  puffing  slowly  at  his  afternoon  pipe  when  Arnold  came 
up ;  but  at  the  sight  of  his  master  he  rose  and  did  obeisance. 

4  Sit  down,  Nicholas,  and  go  on  with  your  pipe,'  said  the  sailor, 
in  a  friendly  voice ;  '  I  want  a  little  quiet  talk  with  you.' 

The  butler  obeyed,  and  Arnold  seated  himself,  on  the  bench  by 
his  side,  and  took  out  a  short  German  pipe,  which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  smoke.  It  was  in  the  days  when  a  German 
pipe  was  a  mark  of  a  traveller,  when  for  a  gentleman  to  smoke  a 
pipe  of  any  kind  implied  a  republican  turn  of  mind. 

Captain  Pentreath  looked  round  the  quadrangle.  There  was 
no  one  within  earshot.  The  stable  boy  was  throwing  a  pail  of 
water  at  Heme's  hind  legs  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  yard — a  liberty 
which  the  animal  bore  with  the  resignation  engendered  of  custom. 
Two  fantail  pigeons  were  puffing  out  their  chests  and  spreading 
out  their  fans  on  the  deep  red  tiles  yonder ;  and  a  most  vagabond 
collection  of  poultry  was  disporting  itself  on  a  golden  mountain  of 
straw  in  a  distant  corner — a  mountain  which  would  have  made  the 
old  Squire  wild  with  agony  had  he  seen  such  a  wasteful  expenditure 
of  litter;  but  Heme's  bed  now-a-days  was  a  Sybarite's  couch, 
Arnold  having  taken  his  brother's  horse  under  his  own  especial 
protection. 

6  You  remember  the  day  my  brother  went  away  the  last  time, 
Nicholas;  the  day  you  got  his  trunks  taken  down  to  the  coach 
office?' 

'  Yes,  Captain ;  as  well  as  if  it  was  yesterday.' 
4  Did  you  see  him  just  before  he  left  the  house  ? ' 
6  Yes  ;  he  called  me  into  the  hall  as  he  was  going  out  to  give 
me  his  last  orders  about  they  trunks.' 

4  Do  you  know  if  he  carried  pistols  ?  There  was  a  pair  used  to 
hang  over  the  mantelpiece  in  his  bedroom.  I've  noticed  the  mark 
of  them  on  the  wall  where  the  panelling  has  changed  colour.  Do 
you  know  if  he  took  them  with  him  ? ' 
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'  Yes,  Captain.  I  saw  the  butt-end  of  a  pistol  poking  out  of 
bis  breast  pocket.  He  wore  a  frock  coat  buttoned  up  tight,  and 
there  was  just  the  end  of  the  pistol  showing.  They  was  pretty 
little  pistols,  as  small  as  tyes,  and  he  was  uncommon  proud  of  'em. 
They'd  belonged  to  his  great  uncle,  the  Colonel,  you  see ;  and  was 
furrin  made.  "  You  beant  going  to  carry  they  pistols,  be  ye, 
Squire?"  said  I,  for  I  thought  it  was  dangersome.  But  he  said  he 
wanted  to  take  the  pistols  away  with  him,  and  he'd  forgot  to  pack 
'em  in  his  box.  "  And  perhaps  it's  as  well,"  he  says ;  "  for  it  beant 
wise  to  go  on  a  coach  journey  without  fire-arms;"  and  I  says, 
"  Lawks,  master  Oswald,"  for  I  forgets  myself  sometimes  with  un, 
and  thinks  he's  still  a  bye,  "  you  aint  afeard  o'  highwaymen  in 
these  days,  be  ye,  with  the  Reform  Bill  a  comin'  to  make  things 
pleasant  to  everybody  ?  "  But  he  on'y  larfed,  and  shuk  his  head, 
and  went  out  without  another  wurred.' 

4  With  a  pair  of  pistols  in  his  breast-pocket,'  thought  Arnold, 
much  disturbed  by  this  information,  for  it  seemed  to  jump  with 
Joshua  Haggard's  idea  of  self-slaughter.  He  asked  no  further 
questions  of  old  Nicholas,  but  went  slowly  to  his  own  room — the 
large  airy  bedchamber,  with  windows  facing  seaward,  which  had 
been  Oswald's — and  sat  down  at  his  brother's  writing-table,  to 
meditate  upon  the  mystery  that  veiled  the  absentee's  fate. 

That  there  was  a  mystery  of  some  kind,  Oswald  was  fully  assured. 
It  was  now  high  time  that  somebody  in  England  should  have  beard 
from  the  wanderer.  The  brothers  had  corresponded  more  or  lew 
regularly  in  all  the  years  of  their  separation,  and  Oswald  had 
always  been  the  best  correspondent.  The  landsman  had  made 
excuses  for  the  rover  when  Arnold's  letters  were  in  arrear,  and  had 
written  by  every  mail,  so  that  Captain  Pentreath  often  found  a 
packet  of  letters  waiting  for  him  when  his  ship  came  into  port,  full 
of  pleasant  gossip  about  the  old  home  which  he  dearly  loved,  although 
he  loved  the  sea  better.  That  Oswald  should  be  away  nearly  a 
year,  living,  and  in  his  right  mind,  and  in  all  that  time  make  no 
communication  with  his  brother,  seemed  improbable  to  the  verge 
of  impossibility. 

4  Where  did  he  go  when  he  left  the  Grange  that  August  day?' 
pondered  Arnold.  4  Some  one  must  have  seen  him ;  some  one  must 
know  something  about  him.  The  woman  he  loved — for  whose 
sake  he  jilted  that  noble  girl— she  could  give  me  the  clue  to  the 
mystery,  perhaps,  if  I  only  knew  where  to  find  her.' 

Who  was  she  ?  Who  was  the  object  of  that  fatal  passion  which 
had  darkened  Oswald's  life  just  when  it  seemed  happiest?  Arnold 
wondered  exceedingly.  Some  one  his  brother  had  known  in  London, 
perhaps ;  for  it  could  hardly  be  anyone  at  Cojnbjiollow  without 
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everyone  in  the  place  knowing  all  about  it ;  and  the  people  who 
talked  to  Arnold  about  his  brother  were  clearly  quite  in  the  dark 
as  to  the  reason  of  his  falling  away  from  his  allegiance  to  Naomi. 
No,  it  could  be  no  one  at  home,  or  he  would  have  heard  of  it  at  the 
street  corners ;  and  yet  it  was  evident  to  him  that  Joshua  Haggard 
knew  more  about  the  circumstances  of  Oswald's  sin  or  folly  than 
he  cared  to  tell.  He  had  known  enough  to  feel  justified  in  break- 
ing off  his  daughter's  engagement — a  strong  measure,  assuredly, 
where  Naomi  had  so  much  to  gain  by  the  intended  marriage.  How 
had  Oswald's  conduct  in  London  reached  the  Methodist  minister's 
knowledge  ?  '  That  was  puzzling.  But  even  the  remotest  village 
has  generally  some  channel  of  communication  with  the  great 
city — some  curious  rustic,  who  has  a  brother  or  cousin  living 
within  sound  of  Bow  Bells,  and  is  occasionally  gratified  by  his  city 
friend  with  a  dish  of  scandal.  No  latest  rumour,  or  darkest  insinu- 
ation about  courts  or  princes,  so  interesting  to  Mr.  Chawbacon  as 
the  news  of  his  brother  parishioner's  doings  '  up  in  London.' 

There  stood  Oswald's  two  big  trunks  in  the  deep  recess  by  the 
chimney,  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  just  as  they  had  been  placed 
when  the  coach  brought  them  back  from  Exeter.  Might  not  one 
of  these  hold  the  clue  to  their  owner's  intentions  when  he  left  his 
home  ?  Arnold  had  his  sea-going  tool  chest  close  at  hand.  He  had 
a  good  deal  of  mechanical  skill,  and  had  always  rigged  up  his  own 
cabin,  with  the  book-shelves  and  three-cornered  brackets,  and  small 
conveniences  that  give  a  comfortable  and  civilised  air  to  an  apart- 
ment which,  to  the  landsman's  eye,  looks  like  an  exaggerated  rabbit- 
hutch. 

Arnold  had  picked  the  lock  of  the  topmost  trunk  before  he  had 
time  to  reason  upon  his  idea.  It  was  an  old  leather-covered  trunk 
of  his  father's  ;  black  with  age,  and  iron-clamped  at  the  corners, 
and  so  heavy  in  itself  that  it  was  a  matter  of  comparative  indiffer- 
ence to  the  person  who  carried  it  whether  it  was  full  or  empty. 
Arnold  lifted  the  lid  with  a  curiously  nervous  feeling,  as  if  some 
sudden  and  appalling  revelation  were  lurking  immediately  be- 
neath it. 

This  uppermost  trunk  contained  Oswald's  modest  collection  of 
books — the  well-thumbed  Shakespeare  and  Byron,  the  queer 
little  duodecimo  Tom  Jones,  and  Joseph  Andrews ;  Arnold  took 
them  up  one  by  one,  and  looked  at  them  tenderly.  He  too 
was  a  worshipper  of  that  poetic  star  so  lately  set,  and  carried 
'  Childe  Harold '  and  '  Don  Juan '  in  his  sea-chest,  and  had  sat 
dreaming  over  their  pages  many  a  night,  with  no  other  light  to 
read  by  than  the  broad  tropical  moon ;  he  too  was  a  lover  of 
Shakespeare  and  of  Fielding.    He  turned  over  the  leaves  of  that 
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battered  old  Byron  meditatively,  and  it  seemed  to  him  thtt 
the  volume  opened  at  the  saddest  passages,  as  if  the  reader  had 
dwelt  with  morbid  fondness  upon  the  complainings  of  a  kindred 
despair. 

Below  the  Iwoks  there  was  an  old  leather  writing-desk,  and 
below  that  nothing  but  clothes  and  boots,  packed  with  a  careless 
roughness,  which  indicated  haste  or  pre-occupation  of  mind  on  the 
part  of  the  packer.  In  all  the  contents  Arnold  saw  nothing  that 
tended  to  his  enlightenment,  and  he  began  to  replace  the  things, 
putting  them  in  carefully,  with  an  orderly  closeness  of  arrange- 
ment which  reduced  their  bulk  considerably. 

He  put  in  the  books  one  by  one,  and  had  nearly  finished  his 
task,  when  his  attention  was  caught  by  a  shabby  little  volume 
without  any  title  on  the  back,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  his 
notice.  It  was  bound  in  red  morocco,  and  had  grown  dingy  from 
much  usage. 

Arnold  opened  the  book.  It  was  a  manuscript  book,  containing 
entries  in  Oswald's  penmanship,  alternated  with  pencil  sketches, 
and  here  and  there  a  few  verses,  with  much  interlineation  and 
alteration,  to  denote  the  throes  of  composition. 

4  This  must  tell  me  something,'  thought  the  sailor. 
The  pencil  revealed  the  tastes  of  the  owner  of  the  little  volume. 
The  first  pages  were  full  of  marine  sketches,  pencil  dottings  of 
familiar  bits  of  coast.  They  brought  back  the  memory  of  Arnold's 
boyhood — those  old  days  when  his  chief  delight  was  to  get  on  board 
one  of  the  fishermen's  boats,  and  to  be  out  at  sea  from  dawn  to  sun- 
set, or — better  still-  -from  sunset  to  sunrise.  He  had  offended  his 
father  many  a  time  by  these  unauthorised  excursions,  and  his  final 
offence  had  lx?cn  an  absence  of  three  days  and  nights  at  the 
l>egiiming  of  the  pilchard  season.  He  had  come  home  and  begged 
pardon  for  his  wrong-doing,  but  the  Squire,  who  had  suffered  some 
pangs  of  paternal  anxiety  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  resented 
this  trifling  with  his  finer  feelings,  and  gave  the  truant  a  ferocious 
flogging.  Whereupon  the  sea-loving  scapegrace  made  up  his  bundle* 
and  set  out  after  dark  to  walk  to  Bristol. 

It  was  fifteen  years  since  he  had  seen  these  picturesque  bits 
of  coast,  Clovelly  and  Hartland  Point,  and  the  remoter  glories  of 
Bude  and  Tintagel.  Yes,  every  angle  of  cliff,  every  jagged 
rock,  brought  back  the  fervour  and  freshness  of  his  l>oyhood,  the 
days  when  his  love  of  the  sea  was  a  worship,  and  not  a  merely  pro- 
fessional ardour. 

There  was  the  '  Dolphin,'  pitching  and  rolling  in   heavy  seas, 

or  mirrored  in  summer  lakes  of  axAto}  roXm.  Tl\ere  were  a  good  many 

attempts  at   versification  \u  tin*  cas&et  v&  **  ^  >Qft^  * 
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flavouring  of  Byron-j-addresses  to  '  My  Barque,'  invocations  to  storm 
and  ocean,  all  unfinished. 

Here,  about  midway  in  the  volume,  comes  a  woman's  face — 
Naomi  Haggard.  Yes,  although  the  likeness  is  by  no  means  perfect, 
there  is  no  mistaking  the  noble  brow,  the  dark  deep  eyes,  with  their 
look  of  thought ;  the  masses  of  dark  hair.  This  face  was  repeated 
many  times :  the  heavy  eyelids  drooping,  the  full  eyes  lifted,  in 
profile,  three  quarter,  full  front ;  and  now  the  poetic  effusions  took  a 
bolder  flight,  and  it  was  no  longer  the  sea,  but  his  mistress,  the 
lover  apostrophised.  '  To  N.'  the  verses  were  sometimes  headed,  or 
€  Midnight  after  leaving  N.'  First  love  rang  the  changes  in 
tenderest  gushes  of  sentiment.  All  the  old  platitudes,  the  stock  com- 
parisons were  brought  out,  and  the  conventional  Pegasus  was  duly 
exercised.  He  was  not  a  winged  horse  to  soar  over  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  Parnassus,  but  a  quiet  cob  rather,  warranted  easy  to  ride 
and  drive,  a  steed  that  took  his  rider  over  familiar  ground  at  a  gentle 
trot,  and  never  showed  the  slightest  inclination  to  bolt  with  him. 

The  middle  of  the  book  was  entirely  filled  with  sketches  of 
Naomi,  and  verses  to  Naomi,  and  here  and  there  a  faint  murmur 
against  Naomi's  coldness  jotted  down  in  prose.  Then  came  a 
change :  Naomi  disappeared  altogether ;  there  were  no  more  poetic 
efforts,  but  page  after  page  closely  written — a  journal,  evidently, 
kept  from  day  to  day.  The  earliest  date  was  in  the  March  of  the 
previous  year. 

And  now  appeared  a  face  which  was  unknown  to  Arnold ;  a  girlish 
face,  in  a  Puritan  cap,  delicately  traced,  as  if  the  lightest  touch  of  the 
draughtsman's  pencil  had  not  been  fine  enough  to  mark  the  ethereal 
character  of  his  subject.  Sweet  face — now  grave,  now  pensive, 
now  touched  with  a  vague  melancholy,  now  with  deepest  sadness 
in  the  tender  uplifted  eyes  —eyes  that  ^eemed  to  pity  and  deplore. 

*  This  is  the  woman  he  loved,'  thought  Arnold.  He  turned  to 
the  diary,  and  read  a  page  at  random.  It  was  dated  April  12,  ten 
days  before  the  Squire's  death. 

'  She  is  here  still.  It  is  a  new  life  which  I  lead  while  she  is 
near  me.  Nothing  can  come  of  it  but  sorrow  and  parting,  yet  the 
lightest  sound  of  her  footstep  thrills  me  with  joy,  an  accidental 
touch  from  her  little  hand  sets  all  my  pulses  throbbing.  I  cannot 
be  unhappy  in  her  presence — yet  despair  sweeps  over  my  soul  ever 
and  anon,  like  a  cloud  across  a  sunlit  landscape.  My  loved  one, 
my  dearest,  why  did  we  not  meet  sooner,  or  why  meet  at 
all  ?  Two  lives  are  sacrificed  to  a  caprice  of  destiny — a  cruel, 
hard,  and  inexplicable  Fatality,  which  rolls  on  lika  v&  vro&^fo&&«» 
and  grinds  men's  hearts  into  the  dust.    I  am  \Amo«k  tol  \xs&*^ 
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liever  when  I  think  how  Nature  meant  my  sweet  love  for  me,  and 
me  for  her,  and  how  Fate  has  come  between  and  sundered  us ! ' 

'  Poor  Naomi  S  How  true  and  good  she  is  !  How  noble,  single* 
minded,  frank,  unsuspecting.  There  shall  be  no  more  reviling  of 
destiny.  I  will  struggle  with  this  wicked  passion — struggle  and 
conquer — or  if  I  fail,  end  all ! ' 

'  Or  if  I  fail,  end  all,5  Arnold  repeated,  musingly. 

.*  Yes,  my  Naomi,  I  will  remember  the  days  when  you  were  all 
the  world  to  me — when  I  had  no  sweeter  hope  than  a  placid  life 
spent  in  your  company,  when  that  calm  friendship  and  reverent  ad- 
miration which  I  felt  for  you  seemed  to  me  all  that  is  best  and 
noblest  in  love.  For  the  sake  of  those  days  I  will  conquer  myself 
and  be  true  to  you ;  and  if  there  can  be  no  more  happiness  for  me, 
there  shall  at  least  be  peace  and  quiet  days,  and  a  conscience  at 
ease.  Perhaps,  after  all,  those  things  constitute  real  happiness,  and 
this  fever-dream  of  passion  is  but  a  mock  beatitude,  like  the 
wild  brief  joys  of  delirium,  the  flashes  of  unreasoning  delight  that 
fire  the  maniac's  brain  for  a  moment,  to  leave  him  lost  in  deepest 
gloom.  Oh  no,  I  do  not  believe  that  passion  means  happiness,  any 
more  than  storm  or  lightning  mean  fine  weather.  Both  are  grand, 
both  are  beautiful ;  and  they  leave  ruin  and  death  behind  them.' 

*  When  honour  ceases  to  be  my  guide,  let  me  perish.' 

'  Death  hovers  near  us,  and  our  thoughts  are  full  of  sadness. 
A  few  days,  a  few  hours  may  bring  the  inevitable  end.  Where 
she  is,  there  is  always  sunshine.  Her  presence  soothes  me  like 
tenderest  music — like  the  songs  my  mother  sang  beside  my  cradle ! 

'  God  help  me,  for  my  heart  is  breaking !  ' 

Arnold  read  on  for  an  hour.  The  journal  continued  in  the 
same  strain,  with  much  repetition  of  motive — going  over  the  same 
ground  very  often,  as  the  writer  argued  with  himself,  and  made  good 
resolves,  which  were  evidently  broken  as  soon  as  made.  It  was  the 
old  story  of  a  fatal,  unconquerable  passion.  Sometimes  the 
sorrow  deepened  to  despair,  and  Arnold  read  with  a  sinking  of  the 
heart,  feeling  that  a  man  who  could  write  thus  might  not  be  very 
far  from  the  suicide's  state  of  mind. 

The  name  of  the  object  of  such  an  unhappy  love  was  not 
once  written,  and  there  was  a  general  vagueness  in  the  journal 
which  left  Arnold  considerably  in  the  dark.     He  only  knew  that 
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the  woman  his  brother  loved  had  been  one  who  lived  near  him — 
with  whom  he  was  almost  daily  associated — some  one  belonging  to 
Combhollow.  Who  could  she  be  ?  Arnold  was  very  sure  that  he 
had  never  seen  theoriginal  of  thosedelicate  pencillings  inhis  brother's 
book.  Oswald's  likenesses  of  Naomi  were  good  enough  to  prove  that 
there  must  be  some  degree  of  likeness  in  the  other  portraits — unless, 
indeed,  these  were  not  portraits,  only  the  semblance  of  some  airy 
nothing  that  lived  but  in  the  draughtsman's  fancy. 

No,  the  same  face  appeared  too  often  not  to  be  real.  The 
face  and  the  confession  of  a  fatal  love  came  too  near  each  other 
in  the  book  for  Arnold  to  doubt  that  the  sketches  were  faithful 
portraits. 

*  I  have  been  to  the  parish  church  every  Sunday  since  I  came 
home,  and  I  have  seen  no  face  that  bears  the  faintest  resemblance 
to  this,'  thought  Arnold,  sorely  perplexed. 

Naomi  could  perchance  have  enlightened  him.  Naomi  must 
have  known  to  whom  her  lover's  heart  had  gone  forth  when  she 
lost  him  ;  but  it  would  have  been  direst  cruelty  to  ask  Naomi  such 
a  question. 

'  And  if  I  knew  all,  would  it  tell  me  my  brother's  fate  ? '  Arnold 
wondered, sorrowfully ;  for  since  he  had  seen  Oswald's  diary  it  seemed 
to  him  that  self-destruction  was  no  improbable  end  for  the  writer. 

'  When  a  man  once  gets  out  of  the  right  line,  who  can  tell  how 
far  he  may  stray  ? '  thought  the  sailor. 

Chapter  XXXII. 

REPUDIATED. 

Captain  Pentreath  went  back  to  London  on  business  of  his  own. 
He  had  to  wind  up  his  affairs  with  the  shipowners  who  had  em- 
ployed him  from  the  beginning  of  his  career ;  and  this  was  no  easy 
matter,  for  the  owners  had  rarely  had  so  good  a  captain,  and  were 
disinclined  to  lose  him.  Arnold  had  made  up  his  mind  that  his 
place  was  on  shore  for  some  time  to  come.  His  brother  had  left 
him  the  stewardship  of  his  estate,  and  he  meant  to  be  faithful  to 
that  trust  till  Oswald  came  back  to  claim  his  own,  if  it  pleased 
God  to  bring  him  safely  back  by-and-by — a  result  for  which  Arnold 
most  fervently  prayed.  The  neglect  into  which  all  things  had  fallen 
appealed  strongly  to  the  Captain's  love  of  order;  there  was  a 
pleasure  for  him  in  making  crooked  things  straight.  He  assumed 
the  command  at  Combhollow  with  as  much  decision  as  if  he  had 
been  on  board  ship ;  and  people  obeyed  him  as  well  as  his  sailors 
had  done;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  most  popular  com- 
mander is  the  captain  who  is  best  obeyed. 
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Business  kept  him  in  London  some  time ;  but  when  he  went 
back  to  Combhollow  he  was  a  free  man,  and  his  career  as  land 
steward  lay  before  him — till  Oswald's  return.  Hope  had  argued 
the  question  with  fear,  until  Arnold  had  taught  himself  to  believe 
that  the  idea  of  Oswald's  suicide  was  a  morbid  delusion  of  Joshua 
Haggard's,  and  that,  sooner  or  later,  the  welcome  letter  would  come 
from  some  remote  spot  of  earth,  to  say  that  the  young  Squire  had 
forgotten  his  griefs,  and  was  happy,  and  homeward  bound. 

It  was  May  when  Captain  Pentreath  returned  to  the  Grange, 
in  this  more  hopeful  state  of  mind.  The  Exeter  coach  came  in  to 
Combhollow  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  a  hasty 
dinner  Arnold  went  straight  to  the  minister's  house.  He  had 
made  no  friendships  in  his  native  place,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Naomi  Haggard  was  the  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  in  his  home. 
Had  Oswald  remained  true,  she  would  have  been  his  sister.  He  felt 
all  a  brother's  tenderness  for  her  already. 

'She  shall  be  my  sister,'  he  told  himself;  'my  friend  and 
counsellor.     Both  our  lives  have  been  made  lonely.' 

Mr.  Haggard's  family  had  just  finished  tea  when  Arnold  was 
ushered  into  the  parlour.  Sally  had  been  carrying  out  the  tea- 
board  when  she  heard  his  knock,  and  had  been  so  flurried  by  such  an 
unusual  circumstance  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  deposit  her  burden 
on  the  kitchen  table  without  loss  or  damage.  When  she  opened 
the  door  and  saw  Captain  Pentreath,  she  gave  utterance  to  one  of 
those  suppressed  screams  with  which  she  always  greeted  his  like- 
ness to  his  brother.  'It  was  like  seeing  the  young  Squire  come 
back  again,  broader  chested,  and  nobler  looking,'  she  told  Jim,  with 
whom  she  was  on  more  confidential  terms  than  with  any  other 
member  of  the  household.  Aunt  Judith  had  gone  back  to  the 
shop  ;  Naomi  sat  reading  by  the  open  window;  Joshua  was  in  his 
armchair,  his  head  thrown  back  upon  the  cushion,  his  eyes  half 
closed.  He  was  resting  himself  after  one  of  those  pilgrimages  over 
hill  and  dale  which  had  of  late  sorely  exhausted  him.  His  whole  life 
was  much  more  exhausting  than  it  had  been,  the  candle  was  being 
burned  more  fiercely.  Traces  of  fatigue  showed  plainly  in  the 
sharpened  lines  of  his  face,  in  the  pallor  of  liis  skin,  and  the 
shadows  about  his  eyes. 

There  was  no  one  else  in  the  room. 

Joshua  Haggard  opened  his  eyes  and  started  up.  He  looked  at 
Arnold  curiously  for  a  moment  or  so,  as  if  he  scarcely  knew  him— 
like  a  man  not  quite  released  from  the  thraldom  of  a  dream. 

4  I'm  afraid  I've  disturbed  you  in  a  comfortable  nap,  Mr.  Hag- 
gard,' said  Arnold. 

'  No,  I  was  hardly  asleep— only  resting.' 
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*  Ton  look  as  if  you  had  much  need  of  rest.' 

c  Do  I  ?  *  asked  the  minister,  musingly.  '  Well,  the  scabbard 
most  wear  out  in  time,  I  suppose.  It  matters  little,  if  the  sword 
is  only  bright  till  the  last.9 

'  You  don't  ask  me  if  I  have  found  out  anything  about  my 
brother  in  London,'  said  Arnold. 

'  Because  I  don't  expect  to  hear  that  you  have.  I  have  told 
you  my  opinion,'  replied  Joshua,  gloomily. 

4  It  is  an  opinion  which  I  will  never  entertain  until  it  is  forced 
upon  me  by  positive  proof.  My  watchword  is,  Hope — yes,  Naomi, 
hope,'  he  added,  turning  to  Joshua's  daughter,  who  was  looking  at 
him  gravely,  with  no  answering  ray  of  hope  in  her  sad  eyes. 

He  held  out  his  hand  to  her,  and  they  shook  hands  warmly,  like 
brother  and  sister.  Joshua  sank  back  into  his  chair,  and  took  up 
an  open  volume  from  the  table,  and  resumed  his  reading,  as  if  to 
indicate  that  he  had  no  more  to  say  to  his  visitor. 

This  reception  was  so  cold  as  to  be  scarcely  civil ;  but  Arnold 
was  not  going  to  take  offence  easily.  He  wanted  to  know  more  of 
Naomi.  In  his  mind  she  was  the  only  person  who  could  thoroughly 
sympathise  with  him  in  his  longing  for  the  absent,  or  in  his  grief 
for  the  lost.  She  alone  in  Combhollow  had  fondly  loved  his 
brother. 

He  began  to  talk  of  indifferent  subjects,  trying  to  infuse  a  little 
cheerfulness  into  the  conversation  ;  but  there  was  a  leaden  gloom 
in  the  atmosphere  of  the  minister's  parlour  which  Arnold  had  no 
power  to  brighten.  Naomi  listened  and  replied  with  grave  atten- 
tion. 

She  was  gentle  and  friendly,  but  he  could  not  win  a  smile 
from  her.  She  seemed  weighed  down  by  an  unconquerable 
melancholy. 

'  Do  they  ever  smile,  I  wonder  ? '  thought  Arnold.  '  Or  has 
the  household  always  this  funereal  air  ?  Is  it  grief  for  my  absent 
brother  that  makes  her  so  sad  ?  I  should  have  given  her  credit 
for  strength  of  mind  to  surmount  such  a  grief,  or  at  least  to  hide 
it.  And  the  parson — well  I  I  suppose  that  gloomy  cast  of 
countenance  is  simply  professional.' 

Despite  Naomi's  lack  of  cheerfulness,  Captain  Pentreath  was  in- 
terested in  her.  That  melancholy  look  lent  a  poetic  air  to  her  beauty. 
He  felt  that  she  was  a  woman  of  deepest  feelings,  one  who  would  love 
but  once  and  love  for  ever.  Even  Oswald's  inconstancy  had  not 
weakened  her  affection.  He  would  have  given  much  to  be  alone  with 
her  again  for  a  little  while,  to  have  talked  freely  with  her,  heart  to 
heart.  He  felt  as  if  he  could  have  spoken  about  his  brother,  and  his 
brother's  errors,  without  wounding  her.     But  that  figure  of  the 
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minister  sitting  between  him  and  the  light,  oppressed  him  like  i 
waking  nightmare.     There  came  an  awkward  silence  presently,  and 
Arnold  felt  he  had  no  more  to  say,  and  must  needs  take  his  leave. 
He  had  just  risen  to  depart  when  the  door  opened,  and  a  girl 
with  fair  hair,  pale  face,  and  Puritan  cap  came  into  the  room. 

At  sight  of  him  she  gave  a  faint  cry  and  put  her  hand  to  her 
heart,  and  then,  with  a  great  effort  of  self-restraint,  made  him  a 
grave  courtesy,  and  crossed  the  room  to  an  empty  chair  near 
Joshua. 

'  My  God ! '  cried  Arnold,  turning  veiy  pale. 
The  sudden  apparition  wrung  the  exclamation  from  him  before 
he  had  time  to  summon  up  his  self-command.  This  was  the  face 
he  had  seen  in  his  brother's  journal.  This  was  Joshua's  young 
wife,  of  whose  girlish  beauty  he  had  heard  people  talk,  but  whom  be 
had  never  seen  till  this  moment,  for  she  had  been  ailing  of  late, 
and  had  kept  much  in  her  own  room.  And  this  was  Oswald's  fatal 
love — a  love  so  wildly  foolish,  so  deeply  dishonourable,  that  it  might 
well  work  the  ruin  of  him  who  harboured  it. 

Joshua  looked  up  as  the  door  opened,  and  heard  Cynthia's  crj 
and  Arnold's  ejaculation,  and  saw  the  pale,  startled  look  of  one,  the 
utter  amazement  of  the  other. 

*  He  will  be  like  his  brother,  perhaps,'  he  thought  gloomily,  and 
an  angry  shadow  stole  over  his  dark  face.  He  looked  at  his  wife 
as  she  seated  herself  quietly  near  him.  She  was  very  white,  and 
her  lips  trembled.  This  sudden  appearance  of  Oswald  PentreauYs 
brother  affected  her  as  if  she  had  seen  a  ghost. 

Arnold  took  a  hurried  leave  of  the  minister  and  his  daughter, 
made  a  grave  bow  to  Cynthia,  and  was  gone.  He  could  not  have 
conversed  calmly  after  the  revelation  which  had  surprised  and 
shocked  him.  It  was  an  awful  thing  to  know  that  his  brother  had 
been  guilty  enough  to  fix  his  affections  here. 

Did  Joshua  know  or  suspect  the  truth  ?  Yes,  Arnold  thought, 
he  did  suspect,  and  this  suspicion  was  the  cause  of  his  coldness 
about  Oswald,  and  that  gloomy  tone  which  suggested  animosity. 

Having  discovered  the  fatal  siren  who  had  beguiled  his  brother 
from  the  paths  of  peace,  Arnold's  next  desire  was  to  be  able  to 
question  her  about  his  brother's  fate.  Who  so  likely  to  be  in  the 
secret  of  Oswald's  intentions  at  the  time  he  left  Combhollow,  as  the 
woman  he  loved  ?  Doubtless  he  had  contrived  to  see  her  during  his 
last  brief  residence  at  the  Grange,  and  he  had  told  her  what  he 
meant  to  do  with  his  life. 

The  difficulty  was  for  Arnold  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Joshua's  wife  without  doing  harm  of  some  kind.  Joshua  wa$ 
unfriendly  and  repellant  in  his  manner,  very  ready  to  suspect  evils 
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douM,  of  anyone  bearing  the  name  of  Pentreath.  Arnold  had 
also  to  consider  Naomi's  feelings.  It  was  just,  possible  that  she 
was  ignorant  of  her  stepmother's  part  in  the  tragedy  of  her  life. 

Accident  brought  about  a  meeting  which  could  have  been 
only  contrived  with  difficulty.  Arnold  had  been  out  for  a 
long  rambling  ride  on  Heme  on  the  third  day  after  his  return 
to  the  Grange,  and  coming  slowly  homeward  in  the  afternoon 
mii i -him-,  he  overtook  Cynthia  Haggard  walking  alone  in  one  of  the 
green  lanes  just  outside  Combhollow.  She  was  walking  very 
slowly,  with  bent  head  and  listless  step,  like  one  whose  thoughts 
are  far  away  from  the  scenes  that  surround  her. 

The  full  western  sunlight  shone  through  the  young  oak  leaves, 
le  hawthorns  were  fleecy  masses  of  white  blossom,  and  filled  the  air 
itb  perfume,  the  sea  glittered  above  the  waving  line  of  the  hedge, 
and  through  the  deep  cleft  in  the  rich  red  bank  the  little  town  of 
Combhollow  showed  its  tiled  roofs,  and  many  gables,  its  mellow 
thatches,  and  cool  gray  slates,  aud  shining  ochre  walls  that  seemed 
made  of  sunlight. 

Arnold  slipped  quietly  from  his  horse  and  put  the  bridle  over 
his  arm.  Heme,  having  been  as  fiendish  in  behaviour  as  in 
name  during  the  first  half  of  his  day's  work,  was  now  in  a  calm 
and  philosophic  mood,  and  cropped  the  young  ferns  contently. 

Mrs.  Haggard,  may  I  have  a  few  words  with  you?'  Arnold 
asked,  gently. 

Cynthia  had  looked  up  startled  at  the  sound  of  the  horse's  hoofs, 
She  dropped  a  curtsey,  and  answered  nervously — 
If  you  please,  sir.' 

You  wonder  what  I  can  have  to  say  to  you,  perhaps  ? ' 
Yes,  sir.' 

And  yet  you  must  know  that  my  mind  is  full  of  anxiety  about 
my  brother." 

Her  cheek  crimsoned,  and  then  paled. 

*  I  am — we  are  all  anxious,'  she  said.  '  It  is  so  strange  that  be 
has  not  written  to  you.  He  was  not  likely  to  write  to  anyone 
else — but  to  you,  his  brother,  of  whom  he  was  so  fond.' 

You  have  heard  him  talk  about  me,  then  ? '  enquired  Arnold. 
Very  often.  He  looked  forward  so  anxiously  to  your  return.' 
Would  to  Cfod  I  bad  come  sooner  1  I  might  have  kept  him  at 
home,  perhaps.  Come,  Mrs.  Haggard,  be  candid  with  me.  This 
mystery  altout.  my  brother  is  making  me  very  wretched.  Cannot 
hi  help  me?  You  may  know  something,  perhaps,  which  no  one 
*e  knows — something  which  might  enlighten  me  as  to  his  inten- 
ms  when  he  left  home.  For  Heaven's  sake,  ho  truthful  with  me. 
not  be  afraid  to  trust  me.     I  know  the  trouble  that  made  my 
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brother  leave  his  country.  A  diary  of  his  fell  into  my  hands  a  little 
while  ago,  with  the  story  of  his  unhappy  love  written  in  it.  I  know 
that  it  was  for  your  sake  he  became  an  exile.  I  implore  you  to  tell 
me  all  you  can  that  may  help  me  to  discover  his  fate.' 

Cynthia  trembled,  and  grew  deadly  pale,  yet  looked  at  her 
questioner  steadily.  There  was  innocence  in  the  look,  Arnold 
thought.  This  was  no  guilty  wife — but,  not  the  less,  a  most  un- 
happy woman. 

'  I  know  that  he  was  going  to  America,'  answered  Cynthia,  'and 
I  know  no  more  than  that.' 

*  Did  you  see  him  on  that  last  day  ? ' 

'  I  did.  But  pray  do  not  tell  Naomi  or  anyone  else.  No  one 
knows  of  our  meeting.  It  was  a  secret.  He  wished  to  say  good- 
bye to  me  before  he  went.' 

'  Were  you  the  last  person  who  saw  him  ?  ' 

*  I  think  so.     When  he  left  me,  he  was  going  to  the  coach/ 
i  Are  you  sure  he  meant  to  go  by  the  coach  ? ' 

€  He  told  me  so.' 

Arnold's  countenance  fell.  This  gave  a  darker  aspect  to  the 
affair. 

'  What  time  in  the  day  did  you  see  him  ? ' 
'  About  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.' 

*  And  where  did  you  meet  ? ' 

*  Will  you  promise  to  tell  no  one  ? ' 
'  Yes,  I  promise.' 

'  On  Matcherly  Common,  by  the  old  shaft.' 

'  I  know  the  place.  We  have  played  there  many  a  time  when 
we  were  children.  Are  you  sure  that  no  one  knew  of  your  meet- 
ing?' 

6  Quite  suro.' 

'  And  that  no  one  met  you,  or  watched  you,  that  afternoon?' 

4 1  saw  no  one.     I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  saw  me.' 

'  My  brother  told  you  he  meant  to  leave  by  the  coach  ;  yet  he 
did  not  leave  by  it.  You  saw  him  at  four  o'clock  that  last  after- 
noon, and  I  cannot  hear  of  anyone  who  saw  him  after  that  hour. 
It  is  strange — alarming  even — is  it  not  ?  ' 

<  Very  strange.  But  I  trust  in  God  that  he  is  safe ;  though  we 
do  not  know  where  he  is.' 

'  That's  an  easy  way  of  putting  it,'  said  Arnold,  with  a  shade  of 
bitterness. 

*  No  one  can  be  more  sorry  for  him  than  I  am,'  answered 
Cynthia,  with  a  sudden  sob.     6  It  is  my  sin  to  be  so  sorry/ 

*  Poor  child  !  Forgive  me  for  speaking  harshly.  I  fancy  some- 
times that  everyone  except  myself  is  indifferent  to  my  brother's 
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fate.  Your  husband  thinks  he  committed  suicide;  but  I  can't  and 
won't  believe  that.  You  don't  believe  it,  do  you  ? '  he  asked,  turn- 
ing  upon  her  quickly. 

'  Oh,  no,  no,  no,'  she  cried,  with  a  startled  look,  full  of  pain,  as 
if  the  idea  were  new  to  her.  '  He  would  never  do  that.  He  would 
never  be  so  wild — so  guilty — as  to  shoot  himself,  like  Werther.' 

*  Who  is  Werther  ? ' 

'  A  man  in  a  book  your  brother  read  to  us ;  but  it  was  a  real 
person,  who  was  very  unhappy,  and  who  shot  himself.  He  did 
not  seem  to  know  that  suicide  was  a  sin.  But  I  cannot  believe 
that  Oswald  would  be  so  rash.  Oh,  no,  no,  God  forbid  that  he 
should  be  tempted  to  such  a  dreadful  deed.  I  cannot  think  it. 
He  was  very  calm  when  we  bade  each  other  good-bye.  He  blessed 
me,  and  promised  to  take  more  heed  of  serious  things  in  days  to 
come  than  he  had  done  in  days  past.' 

'  And  there  was  no  wildness  in  his  manner  ?  He  did  not  talk 
like  a  desperate  man  ? ' 

*  No,  indeed.' 

'  I  thank  you  for  having  been  truthful  and  frank.  It  is  a  sad 
story.  Would  to  God  that  he  had  been  constant  and  faithful  to 
that  noble  girl,  your  stepdaughter  ! ' 

He  could  not  spare  her  this  implied  reproach.  His  brother's 
fate  seemed  ever  so  much  darker  to  him  after  what  he  had  just 
heard;  and  for  all  this  sorrow  and  uncertainty,  the  fair  young 
creature  standing  by  his  side  was  in  some  measure  to  blame.  Even 
that  last  secret  meeting  might  have  been  in  some  wise  the  turn- 
ing-point of  his  destiny. 

*  Had  you  been  in  the  habit  of  meeting  my  brother  secretly  ?  ' 
he  asked  presently.     '  Had  you  met  him  often  before  that  day  ? ' 

'  Never  in  my  life  before,'  answered  Cynthia,  with  an  indignant 
look ;  '  I  should  not  have  gone  then,  even  though  he  made  my 
going  a  last  favour,  if  I  had  not  had  a  purpose  in  seeing  him.  I 
thought  I  might  win  him  back  to  Naomi.  I  knew  he  had  once 
loved  her  dearly  ;  and  I  thought  perhaps  it  needed  but  a  few  words 
bo  awaken  the  old  love  in  his  heart.' 

'  And  do  you  think  you  were  the  best  preacher  to  preach  that 
sermon  ? '  asked  Arnold.  '  Well,  you  acted  for  the  best,  I  dare  say ; 
and  again  I  thank  you  for  your  candour.  But  I  am  no  nearer 
the  secret  of  my  brother's  fate  than  I  was  an  hour  ago.  Good- 
bye!' 

He  raised  his  hat  and  left  her  with  a  somewhat  formal  saluta- 
tion,, not  offering  her  his  hand.  There  was  resentment  in  his 
heart  against  this  fair-faced  wife  who  had  spoiled  Naomi's  life  and 
bis  own.    He    led    Herne  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  there 
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mounted  him,  and  trotted  quickly  home,  the  sagacious  animal 
scenting  the  oats  and  clover  in  his  now  luxurious  stable. 

Cynthia  walked  slowly  on,  crying  a  little  in  a  languid,  helplea 
way,  like  one  who  was  accustomed  to  solitude  and  tears.  The 
sharp  sound  of  Heme's  hoofs  died  away  in  the  distance.  A 
lark  was  singing  loud  and  shrill  in  the  high  blue  sky,  and 
there  was  a  drowsy  bee  among  the  hawthorns,  but  all  the  rest 
of  Nature  was  silent.  Suddenly  there  broke  upon  that  summer 
stillness  a  loud  rustling  of  boughs,  and  a  man  sprang  through  a 
gap  in  the  hedge  and  confronted  her. 

She  looked  up  full  of  sudden  fear,  expecting  to  see  some  un- 
known ruffian  bent  on  robbery  or  murder,  but  the  dark  and  angry 
face  looking  into  hers  was  the  face  of  her  husband. 

6  Joshua  !     How  you  frightened  me  I ' 

'  No  doubt.  Women  who  meet  their  lovers  in  secret  are  easily 
startled.' 

'  My  lover  !  Joshua  !  Are  you  mad  ?  I  have  been  talking  to 
Captain  Pentreath,  who  overtook  me  by  chance  a  little  while  ago.' 

'  By  chance  !  Do  you  think  I  am  going  to  believe  that  stoiy? 
Woman,  I  know  you  too  well.  Satan  set  you  in  my  path  for  my 
undoing — to  the  peril  and  loss  of  my  goul ;  for  my  ruin  and  de- 
struction here  and  hereafter.  Fool,  fool,  fool ! ' — this  with  a  cry  of 
anguish,  striking  his  forehead  with  his  clenched  fists.  '  I  ought 
to  have  known  it  was  a  snare :  the  fair  strange  face  under  the  burn- 
ing summer  sky — the  gipsy  waif — homeless — nameless — a  stranger 
to  Christ  and  salvation — spawn  of  Beelzebub,  why  did  I  not  recog- 
nise you  ? ' 

'  Joshua,  for  pity's  sake — I  am  your  true  wife — I  have  honoured 
and  obeyed  you ' 

'  Honoured  !  Was  it  to  honour  me  you  lured  that  young  man  to 
his  doom  ?  Was  it  for  my  honour  you  met  him  and  kissed  him  ? 
Yes — I  saw  him  holding  you  in  his  arms  under  God's  all-seeing  eye, 
clasping  you  to  his  breast,  as  I  held  you  that  accursed  night  when 
I  thought  myself  the  happiest  among  men,  because  I  had  won  you 
for  my  own.  Won  you !  Oh,  thou  incarnate  falsehood !  fair  as  an 
angel  to  the  eye,  foul  as  sin  to  the  heart  that  knows  thee.  And 
having  tempted  one  brother  to  death  and  doom  eternal,  you  are 
spreading  your  nets  for  the  other.  You  would  have  him,  too. 
You  are  like  her  that  waiteth  at  the  street  corner,  "  in  the  twilight, 
in  the  evening,  in  the  black  and  dark  night.  Her  house  is  the 
way  to  hell,  going  down  to  the  chambers  of  death.  Yea,  verily, 
her  feet  go  down  to  death  ;  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell."  Away 
with  you,  fair  devil ! ' 

His  arm  was  raised  to  strike,  but  she  fell  "on  her  knees,  and  thus 
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by  a  happy  chance  escaped  the  degrading  blow,  and  saved  her 
husband  that  last  shame. 

4  Joshua,  what  madness  has  seized  you?     I  never  wronged  yon 

willingly,  as  God  knows.     If  I  did  do  you  wrong,  it  is  because 

human  nature  is  weak,  and  God  does  not  always  stand  by  us.     He 

L  lets  us  stand  alone  a  little  while  in  order  to  show  us  how  weak  we 

'  we  without  Him — how  soon  we  stumble  and  fall  when  that  heavenly 

hand  is  withdrawn.     Yes,  husband,  I  have  been  a  sinner.     God 

llid  His  face  for  a  time.     Oswald  loved  me.  and  I  loved  him.  and 

it  my  wickedness  in  the  sweetness  of  being  beloved  by  him. 

it  was  like  a  dream.     But  when  he  spoke  of  his  love  my  heart 

iwakened,  and  I  was  your  true  wife.     I  have  said  no  word  to  him 

►ver,  from  first  to  last — that  I  dare  not  repeat  to  you,  or  that  I 

ashamed  to  remember.     I  am  your  true  wife,  and  honour  and 

you  now  as  I  did  that  first  day,  when  you  took  me  to  the 

decent  home  I  had  ever  known.   Have  I  forgotten  what  I  owe 

Joshua  ?     Oh,  no,  no,  no.     I  am  not  so  base,  nor  so  ungrate- 

*  Your  speech  is  like  your  face,'  said  Joshua,  with  set  teeth  ; 
►passing  fair—  passing  fair.     But  I  know  you,  pretty  one !     Yes ; 

up,  eyes,  blue  as  God's  summer  sky — look  up  in  sad,  innocent 

fonder.    A  lie — a  lie ;  nothing  but  a  lie.   Satan  has  made  you  so : 

psinted  your  cheeks,  and  limned  your  smile,  and  every  delicate 

5,  that  you  might  lure  good  men  to  death  and  hell.     Can  lie 

without  his  instruments,  do  you  think  ?     He  does  not  walk 

lis  earth  in  palpable  shape,  lest  we  should  know  him  and  avoid  him. 

he  puts  on  such  a  pretty  garb  as  yours,  and  counts  his  wor- 

ippers  by  the  score.     Every  priestess  such  as  you  brings  a  crowd 

his  altar.     But  I  have  done  with  you.     I  have  rent  the  net.     I 

have  no  further  dealings  with  you.     I  will  see  your  false  face 

more!' 

'Joshua,  have  pity  1 ' 

*  "  Can  a  man  take  fire  in  his  bosom  and  not  be  burned  ?  " ' 

*  Joshua ! ' 

* "  He  that  doeth  it  destroyeth  his  own  soul.   A  wound  and  dis- 
lour  shall  he  get ;  and  his  reproach  shall  not  be  wiped  away."  ' 

*  Joshua,  can  you  believe  that  there  was  any  harm — any  wrong 
against  you — in  my  meeting  with  Captain  Pentreath  just  now?' 
cried  Cynthia,  still  at  her  husband's  feet,  looking  up  at  him  in  an 
agony  of  supplication,  trying  to  grasp  those  strong,  cruel  hands 
that  thrust  her  from  him. 

'  I  know  that  you  are  false  to  the  core.  I  know  that  Satan 
made  you  to  lead  me  down  to  the  pit.  What  do  I  know  about  you 
and  Captain  Pentreath?     Very  little.     I  was  just  in  time  for  the 
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fag  end  of  your  interview.  I  came  across  the  field,  and  saw  yon 
through  a  break  in  the  hedge.  You  were  standing  in  close  convene 
with  him  just  as  you  were  with  his  brother ' 

'  Ah  ! '  cried  Cynthia,  startled,  '  you  were  there  that  day — you 
saw  us.     You  said  so  just  now.' 

'  The  kisses  were  over,  I  dare  say,'  continued  Joshua,  too  much 
beside  himself  to  heed  this  interruption.  *  The  kisses  were  done 
with  before  I  came.  He  heard  my  step,  perhaps,  and  so  left  you 
with  a  stately  salutation,  as  if  you  were  strangers  parting.  Hypo- 
crites, liars  both — children  of  the  accursed.  But  I  have  done  with 
you.  I  turn  my  face  away  from  Satan'  and  his  witchcraft,  and  I 
will  make  my  peace  with  God  before  I  die.  Go  back — go  back  to 
your  tents — to  the  children  of  Baal.  Go  back  to  your  juggleries 
and  mummeries,  and  leave  me  to  repent  of  my  folly — to  put  on 
sackcloth  and  ashes — to  go  up  alone  among  the  hills — like  Elijah 
in  the  mountains,  to  wait  for  the  advent  of  my  God.' 

'  Joshua,  for  mercy's  sake  be  calm — speak  to  me  quietly  tliat  I 
may  know  what  you  really  mean.  I  have  no  wish  but  to  obey  you. 
If  you  say  that  I  am  to  go  away  from  you — to  go  back  and  be  a 
servant,  and  work  for  my  daily  bread  as  I  did  before  I  was  your 
wife — I  shall  go  and  make  no  complaint.  But  I  am  your  true  and 
obedient  wife  all  the  same.  Do  not  doubt  that.  I  will  obey  you 
when  you  are  cruel,  just  as  I  obeyed  you  when  you  were  kind — and 
I  shall  never  murmur.' 

4  Fair  of  speech,  and  fair  of  face,'  muttered  Joshua.  'Yes, 
Lucifer,  her  master,  was  beautiful  as  the  morning  star.' 

'  Do  you  mean  to  turn  me  out  of  doors,  Joshua  ?  Do  you  mean 
that  your  home  is  to  be  mine  no  longer  ? ' 

'  I  do.  You  have  brought  misery  and  shame  into  my  house. 
You  have  poisoned  my  cup,  turned  my  daily  bread  to  ashes.  I 
would  fain  be  rid  of  you  for  ever.  I  cannot  serve  God  while  you 
are  near  me.  Satan  is  too  strong  for  me  while  he  works  in  such  a 
guise.' 

4  And  you  wish  us  to  part/  she  said  deliberately,  '  for  ever?' 

*  Yes.  I  love  my  imperishable  soul  better  than  that  viler  human 
heart  which  cleaves  to  you.  In  heaven  there  is  neither  marrying 
nor  giving  in  marriage.  In  heaven  I  shall  forget  the  anguish  of 
an  unsatisfied  love.' 

4  Joshua,  I  am  your  servant  to  obey  you  in  this  as  in  all  things. 
You  have  but  to  say  you  wish  me  gone  and  I  shall  go.  When  you 
cease  to  pity  God  will  forgive  and  take  pity  on  me,  because  He 
does  not  make  our  burdens  too  heavy  for  us.  Do  you  remember 
that  night  in  the  pine  wood,  Joshua  ?  when  you  took  me  to  your 
heart  and  told  me  that  I  was  precious  in  your  sight  ?  I  said  then 
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that  I  was  not  good  enough  to  be  your  wife,  that  it  would  be 
happiness  for  me  to  he  your  servant,  and  wait  upon  you  and  work 
for  you,  and  gather  words  of  wisdom  from  your  lips.  But  you 
would  have  it  otherwise.  I  was  wiser  in  this,  you  see,  for  now  you 
are  weary  of  me,  and  want  to  send  me  away.  Let  it  be  so, then  ;  I 
will  forget  that  I  am  your  wife  and  remember  only  that  I  am  your 
s.'i  v;tnl.  and  bound  to  obey  in  all  things.  I  am  your  servant,  and 
you  have  dismissed  me.  I  can  go  hack  to  Penmoyle  and  work 
for  my  living,  far  away,  where  I  shall  not  disgrace  you.  Good-bye, 
sir.' 

She  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it,  still  on  her  knees.  He  shud- 
dered at  the  contact  of  those  rosebud  lips,  but  never  looked  at  her. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  distant  sea-line,  wide-open  eyes  gating 
blankly  at  the  blue  bright  light. 

*  Am  I  really  to  go,  Joshua?'  Cynthia  asked  meekly,  after  a 
brief  silence  in  which  the  hum  of  insects,  the  sharp  whirring 
sound  of  the  grasshopper,  filled  the  air. 

lb'  paused  his  hand  across  his  brow  wearily. 
Mb-i  thee  behind  me,  Satan.     Yes,  go,  go,  go.    lean  never 
scale  the  walls  of  God's  eternal  city  while  this  weight  of  earthly 
passion  cleaves  to  me.     Go  far  out  of  my  reach  lest  I  should  slay 
you — and  think  of  your  dead  lover,  and  repent  your  sin.' 

'  What,  he  is  dead,  then — and  you  know  it?'  she  exclaimed 
with  a  bitter  cry. 

'  Yes,'  answered  Joshua,  flinging  her  away  from  him  into  the 
dust,  '  go  and  weep  and  bowl  for  him.  It  was  your  sin  that  slew 
him  ! ' 

She  lay  for  a  little  while  where  he  had  thrown  her  on  the  sun- 
hiltffll  grass  of  the  Imnk,  amongst  the  ferns  and  wild  flowers,  not 
quite  unconscious,  but  with  a  brain  in  which  strange  and  familiar 
images  whirled  wildly  as  in  a  demon  dance.  Then  came  a  few 
moments  in  which  all  was  blank,  moments  of  blessed  repose,  and 
then  she  staggered  to  her  feet  and  looked  about  her.  The  lane 
was  empty.     Joshua  had  said  his  last  word  and  was  gone. 

Sin-  Bfood  looking  round  her  in  the  westering  sunshine,  ponder- 
ing what  she  ought  to  do.  Not  for  an  instant  did  she  contem- 
plate rebellion  against  her  husband's  decree,  lie  had  bidden  her 
to  leave  him,  and  siie  would  go  away,  meekly,  uncomplainingly, 
as  Hagar  went  out  into  the  wilderness. 

■  Ali  me,'  she  said  to  herself  piteously,  comparing  herself  with 
Hagar,  '  I  have  no  Ishmael  to  lie  my  comfort  and  hope.' 

If  never  occurred  to  her  to  go  l>ack  to  her  husband's  house,  and 
claim  the  place  which  was  hers  by  right,  and  which  no  act  of  hers 
forfeited.     She  did  not  even  contemplate  going  back  to  claim 
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her  own — the  clothes  and  books,  and  small  possessions,  dear  to 
womanhood,  which  she  had  acquired  since  her  marriage.  Empty- 
handed  and  penniless  as  when  Joshua  found  her  sitting  by  the 
*  water-pool  on  the  distant  Cornish  waste,  she  left  the  scene  of  her 
brief  and  hapless  married  life.  She  had  neither  purse  nor  scrip, 
not  so  much  as  a  few  shillings  to  help  her  on  her  way.  But  she 
turned  her  pale  face  steadily  to  the  west  and  set  out  to  walk  to 
Penmoyle.  In  all  this  wide  world  she  had  no  other  friends  than 
the  spinster  sisters  whom  she  could  turn  to  for  a  refuge  in  her 
desolation,  and  even  from  them  she  could  not  feel  quite  sure  of  a 
kind  reception.  They  had  offered  her  their  friendship,  telling  her, 
on  the  day  she  left  them,  to  appeal  to  them  in  any  hour  of  need. 
But  how  would  they  receive  her  when  she  told  them  that  Joshua 
had  cast  her  off,  they  who  reverenced  Joshua  as  a  saint  and 
prophet  ? 

To  them  she  must  needs  turn  in  her  distress,  having  no  other 
earthly  haven.  She  had  served  them  faithfully  in  the  past,  and 
had  won  their  favour,  and  she  was  willing  to  serve  them  in  the 
future  for  her  daily  bread  and  nightly  shelter,  and  the  privilege 
of  worshipping  her  God  in  the  faith  Joshua  had  taught  her.  She 
thought  of  the  white-haired  old  minister,  with  his  gentle,  old-world 
manners,  and  his  ready  kindness.  She  remembered  how  his  praise 
had  thrilled  her  at  the  thought  that  Joshua  would  hear  of  her 
well-doing  and  be  glad.  And  now  all  was  over.  Joshua  hated  her. 
Joshua  spurned  her  as  a  vile  and  guilty  creature.  No  man's  praise, 
no  woman's  favour,  could  ever  lift  her  up  in  his  esteem  any  more. 
She  was  degraded  and  cast  off  for  ever. 

Weil,  she  could  be  a  servant  again,  and  toil  for  her  bread,  and 
serve  her  God  in  patience  so  long  as  life's  burden  was  laid  upon 
her.  It  seemed  to  her  that  the  road  along  which  she  had  to  carry 
her  burden  was  not  interminable.  A  little  way  off  there  came  a 
region  of  mist  and  cloud,  entering  which  she  would  be  at  peace, 
and  would  lay  clown  her  load,  and  rest  her  weary  head  upon  the 
sweetest  pillow,  and  let  her  tired  eyelids  close  amidst  a  divine  sun- 
shine, light  as  of  the  resurrection  morning,  when  the  glad  sunbeams 
danced  upon  the  hill-tops. 

It  was  a  long  way  from  Combhollow  to  that  little  village  high 
up  among  the  rolling  Cornish  tors.  Cynthia  could  not  calculate 
the  number  of  miles,  but  she  had  an  idea  that  Penmoyle  was  very 
far  away — many  days' journey  at  the  rate  at  which  she  could  walk, 
which  was  slow,  for  her  cough  and  low  fever  had  left  her  weak. 

'  Luckily,  I  know  how  to  sleep  under  a  hay -stack,  and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  beg  my  bread  when  I  see  a  kind  face  at  a  cottage- 
door,'  she  said  to  herself*. 
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She  had  her  silver  watch  and  chain,  which  she  thought  she 
might  sell  in  one  of  the  towns  she  had  to  pass  through— and 
there  was  the  gold  keeper  above  her  wedding-ring ;  this  too  she 
might  dispose  of,  if  hard  pressed  by  want ;  but  if  people  were 
kind  she  could  get  on  without  money ;  so  little  would  serve  to 
keep  body  and  soul  together. 

So  she  set  out  on  her  journey,  a  new  Hagar,  but  with  no 
sweet  child  companion  to  make  the  desert  blossom  like  the  rose. 

Chapter  XXXIJI. 

WHAT  THE  COWBOY   COULD  TELL. 

After  his  interview  with  Cynthia  Haggard,  Captain  Pentreath 
reasoned  himself  into  an  easier  state  of  mind  about  his  missing 
brother.  His  sanguine  nature  leaned  towards  the  brighter  view  of 
the  question.  Oswald  had  been  calm  and  resigned  when  he  parted 
with  the  object  of  his  fatal  love ;  he  had  gone  away  to  begin  a 
new  life,  had  cast  off  the  fetters  of  passion,  and  gone  forth  a  free 
man. 

*  I  shall  hear  from  him  in  due  time.  All  will  be  well,'  said 
Arnold. 

Having  made  up  his  mind  deliberately  to  go  on  hoping — and 
indeed  entertaining  the  conviction  that  the  riddle  of  his  brother's 
destiny  would  be  solved  in  time — Arnold  Pentreath  considered  it 
his  duty  to  inspire  Naomi  with  the  same  hopeful  view.  It  afflicted 
him  to  see  her  pale,  sad  face,  to  watch  her  slow,  listless  movements. 
It  became  his  most  ardent  desire  to  cheer  and  console  her. 

With  this  end  he  went  very  often  to  the  minister's  house,  and 
sat  in  the  quiet  old  parlour  where  Oswald  had  spent  so  many 
hours  of  his  life,  and  talked  to  Naomi  while  she  sewed.  There 
was  no  one  to  object  to  his  visits.  Aunt  Judith  was  in  the  shop  ; 
Joshua  was  away,  no  one  knew  whither.  It  was  his  habit  now  to 
come  home  wearied  at  night-fall,  save  on  those  evenings  when  he 
had  class-meetings,  or  Bible  meetings,  or  some  kind  of  service  in 
his  chapel. 

Cynthia  was  gone,  and  Joshua  had  accounted  briefly  for  her 
absence  by  stating  that  she  had  gone  to  see  her  friends  at 
Penmoyle. 

'You  had  better  send  her  trunk  on  by  the  coach,'  said  Joshua 
to  Naomi. 

'But  why  did  she  go  so  suddenly,  father?'  Naomi  asked, 
puzzled  by  this  disruption  of  the  household. 

'  Because  it  was  her  whim  to  go,  and  it  was  not  my  pleasure 
to  say  her  nay,' 
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4  Has  she  gone  by  the  coach  ?  * 

4 1  suppose  so.' 

4  And  when  is  she  to  come  back  ? ' 

4  When  I  please  to  bid  her  come.' 

Naomi  sighed,  and  obeyed  her  father's  order.  Alas,  for  Hub 
change  which  made  her  father  a  person  to  be  obeyed  with  fear 
and  trembling,  rather  than  with  faith  and  love !  Naomi  had  not 
forgiven  Cynthia  for  all  the  misery  she  had  wrought ;  but  this 
sudden  disappearance  of  her  father's  wife  oppressed  her  with 
a  sense  of  injustice  and  wrong  done  by  Joshua.  With  what 
cruelty  had  he  driven  that  meek  and  sorrowful  offender  away 
from  him  ?  His  daughter  had  noted  his  conduct  to  his  wife,  and 
had  seen  his  harshness,  his  coldness,  his  growing  aversion — the 
chilling  mask  which  passionate  love  puts  on  when  jealousy  gnaws 
the  heart. 

Cynthia  was  gone,  and  Naomi's  life  was  now  quite  lonely.  She 
was  glad  of  Arnold's  visit,  and  took  some  comfort  from  his  hope- 
ful talk  about  the  absent  master  of  the  Grange. 

4  He  will  come  back  to  his  home  and  to  you,  Naomi,'  said 
the  Captain ;  4  come  back  a  new  man,  and  an  honest  one,  proud 
to  redeem  his  faith.' 

4  Were  he  to  come  back  to-morrow  I  should  give  him  a  sister's 
loving  welcome,'  answered  Naomi,  4but  never  more  than  a 
sister's  love.  He  has  broken  my  heart  once — I  won't  let  him 
break  it  again.' 

4  But  if  he  were  honestly  repentant  and  sincere,  Naomi  ?' 

4  He  might  believe  himself  sincere.  I  could  not  trust  him 
with  my  peace.  Do  not  think  that  I  am  angry  with  him.  I  am 
only  sorry  that  he  should  ever  have  been  so  mistaken  as  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  his  love  for  me.  He  never  knew  what  love  meant 
till  he  gave  his  heart  where  it  should  not  have  l>een  given.' 

4  Well,  Naomi,  perhaps  you  are  wise.  The  vessel  that  fails  to 
answer  to  her  helm  in  the  hour  of  danger  is  hardly  a  ship  to  be 
trusted.  Then  we  will  think  of  Oswald  as  an  absent  brother  only— 
and  look  forward  hopefully  to  his  return.' 

4  God  knows  I  try  to  hope  for  it,'  said  Naomi,  with  a  sigh. 

4  Why  should  he  not  be  really  your  brother — brother  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  name?'  pleaded  Arnold,  taking  her  unresisting  hands. 
4  Make  him  your  brother,  Naomi,  by  making  me  your  husband. 
We  have  not  known  each  other  very  long,  but  our  mutual  sorrow 
has  brought  us  nearer  together  than  years  of  common  acquaint- 
ance could  have  done.  I  have  looked  into  your  heart,  Naomi,  and 
I  know  its  worth.  Let  me  take  my  brother's  place,  dear  ;  I  shall 
never  wander;  my  love  shall  know  no  change.     It  is  founded  on  a 
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rock — for  it  was  my  esteem  for  your  noble  nature  which  first 
taught  me  to  love  yon.' 

Naomi  withdrew  her  hands  from  his,  and  stood  up,  looking  at 
him  seriously  with  eyes  full  of  tears. 

'Never  again  let  this  he  spoken  of  between  us,  Arnold,' she 
said.     l  It  can  never  lie.' 

'  Why  not?' 

'  There  is  a  reason  which  you  must  never  know.' 

'  But  I  am  not  to  be  satisfied  like  that,  Naomi.     There  is  no 
reason  that  I  can  recognise— unless  you  say  you  do  not  love  me — 
can  never  teacli  yourself  to  love  me.' 
,      '  I  will  say  that,  then — -I  can  never  love  you  1' 

'  And  your  eyes  are  brimming  with  tears,  and  your  lips 
tremble  as  you  say  the  words.  It  is  not  true,  Naomi ;  it  is  a  lie, 
a  lie  against  the  might  of  love.  You  love  me  as  I  love  you,  and 
we  were  meant  for  each  other,  and  for  bappiness.  Why  should 
you  or  I  be  miserable  all  our  lives  because  a  foolish  young  man 
has  run  away  from  felicity  ?  Naomi,  dearest  love,  make  my  life 
happy.' 

•  You  aits  good,  and  I  honour  you — like  him,  and  my  heart 
yearns  towards  you,'  answered  the  girl  falteringly — for  it  seemed 
i.)  her  at  this  moment  as  if  the  picture  of  a  new  life  were  sud- 
denly unfolded  before  her  eyes,  anil  the  vision  was  marvellously 
bright ;  '  but  I  can  never  be  more  than  your  friend  and  sister.' 

'  I  see.     You  love  the  truant  still.     Did  I  not  say  so  ? ' 

'  His  memory  is  very  dear  to  me.' 

Arnold  said  no  more.  Those  eloquent  eyes,  those  tremulous 
lips,  had  told  him  he  was  beloved,  and  yet  this  love  was  denied 
him.  What  was  he  to  think  ?  He  was  hardly  inclined  to  despair, 
or  to  accept  this  answer  of  Naomi's  as  final.  She  had  some  mis- 
taken notion  of  fidelity  to  a  departed  love  doubtless;  she  would 
sacrifice  a  lover  in  the  present— a  real  and  living  love — for  the 
sake  of  that  inconstant  lover  in  the  past. 

'  Patience,'  thought  Arnold, '  I  shall  be  able  to  talk  her  out  of 
her  folly  sooner  or  later.' 

.Meanwhile-  he  was  content  to  be  accepted  on  the  friendly  and 
brotherly  footing.  He  contrived  to  see  Naomi  very  often.  He 
found  his  way  even  into  the  Wilderness,  that  burial-ground  of  dead 
joys  and  bitter  memories.  He  met  her  in  all  her  walks.  It  was 
difficult  for  her  not  to  think  that  her  lost  lover  had  come  back  to 
her  with  a  nobler  mind  and  larger  ideas.  Here  she  found  no 
languid  indolence — no  placid  unconcern  for  the  welfare  of  others, 
so  long  as  summer  skies  were  blue,  and  one  could  lie  at  ei 
under  the  beeches  reading  Byron.     Arnold  was  full  of  care  for  I 
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labourers  on  his  patrimonial  estate,  full  of  sympathy  and 
for  the  struggling  tenant  farmers  and  their  industrious  wives ;  for 
the  young  men  who  desired  a  little  more  enlightenment  and 
education  than  their  fathers  had  deemed  needful  for  the  fulness  of 
life's  measure.  With  Arnold  benevolent  deeds  were  not  castles  in 
the  air,  Utopian  schemes  to  be  set  on  foot  in  some  convenient  hour 
of  the  future,  but  duties  to  be  done  at  once,  now  while  it  was  jot 
day. 

Arnold  was  glad  of  so  intelligent  a  sympathiser  with  his  cares 
as  steward  of  his  brother's  fortune.  Naomi  was  always  ready  to 
help  him  with  counsel  and  experience.  She  had  visited  among  the 
labouring  poor,  and  knew  their  needs  and  shortcomings — knew 
where  disease  found  them  weakest — how  fever  crept  into  their 
dwellings. 

'  I  can't  think  what  I  should  do  without  you,'  said  Arnold ;  and 
it  was  a  new  happiness  to  Naomi  to  feel  that  she  had  been  usefoL 
Life  at  home  was  so  empty  and  barren,  her  duties  mechanically 
performed,  her  service  unrecognised.  The  change  in  her  father 
had  made  the  very  atmosphere  of  home  gloomy  and  oppressive, 

Cynthia  had  been  away  nearly  a  month,  and  there  had  been  no 
tidings  of  her.  This  seemed  strange  to  all  the  household,  but  ai 
Joshua  expressed  neither  wonder  nor  anxiety,  it  was  supposed  that 
his  wife's  absence  was  understood  and  approved  by  him. 

'  Poor  weak-minded  mortal ! '  sighed  Aunt  Judith,  after  discos** 
ing  the  question  with  her  niece  at  their  lonely  tea-table ;  'the  first 
time  I  saw  that  pink  and  white  piece  of  prettiness  step  across  the 
threshold  I  knew  what  he  was  laying  up  for  himself.  A  man  of 
his  years  can't  set  his  heart  upon  a  wax  doll  without  paying  the 
penalty  ;  above  all  when  it's  a  doll  that  has  neither  parents,  nor  a 
good  stock  of  house  linen,  nor  decent  bringing  up.  /  knew  what 
was  coming,'  cried  Aunt  Judith,  with  a  laugh  of  exultant  irony, 
'and  my  only  wonder  is  that  things  haven't  turned  out  much 
worse.' 

'  Poor  thing ! '  sighed  Naomi,  thinking  with  some  touch  of 
compunction  of  the  pale,  sad  face  from  which  she  had  averted  her 
eyes  so  coldly  of  late.     '  Do  you  think  father  sent  her  away  ? ' 

'  If  he  did  he'd  have  done  no  more  than  was  right,'  said  Aunt 
Judith.  '  And  if  he'd  done  it  when  I  first  tried  to  open  his  eyes 
about  her  he'd  have  shown  himself  a  wiser  man.  But  whether  she 
got  tired  of  her  life  here  and  went  off  of  her  own  free  will,  or 
whether  your  father  sent  her,  matters  very  little  to  us.  She's 
gone,'  concluded  the  spinster  decisively,  '  and  I  hope  it's  not  un- 
christianlike  to  wish  she  may  never  come  back,' 
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Having  put  the  idea  of  his  brother's  suicide  out  of  his  mind 
Ajmold  had  not  attached  any  dark  meaning  to  his  interview  with 
Cynthia.  Her  statement  seemed  to  him  natural  and  credible,  and 
rather  calculated  to  reassure  than  to  alarm.  Oswald  had  been 
calm  and  resigned.  He  had  stated  his  intention  of  going  to  a  new 
world  to  begin  a  new  life.  What  ground  was  there  for  supposing 
that  a  man  in  this  frame  of  mind  had  been  so  false  to  manhood  as 
to  take  his  own  life  ?  Arnold  sent  to  an  Exeter  bookseller  for 
the  *  Sorrows  of  Werther,'  and  read  the  story  carefully ;  but  not 
being  of  so  sentimental  a  turn  as  his  brother,  and  not  being  in 
love  with  another  man's  wife,  he  had  found  the  reading  rather  a 
laborious  business,  and  Werther  a  weak-minded  youth  with  a  fetal 
habit  of  prosing  about  his  own  emotions. 

*  God  forbid  that  my  brother  should  ever  follow  the  example 
of  such  a  booby,9  said  Arnold,  when  he  had  seen  Werther  laid  in 
his  unconsecrated  grave,  in  the  memorable  blue  coat  and  yellow 
waistcoat,  with  Charlotte's  pink  breast-knot  in  his  pocket ; '  I  should 
have  as  much  contempt  for  his  want  of  sense  as  regret  for  his  want 
of  religion.' 

Arnold  had  not  yet  gone  to  look  at  the  spot  where  Oswald  had 
parted  from  Mrs.  Haggard.  He  remembered  the  scene  well 
enough  in  days  gone  by ;  the  lonely  common  with  its  hillocks 
and  hollows  and  marshy  spots  over  which  the  swift-winged  plover 
skimmed  lightly,  vanishing  with  a  shrill  cry  into  blue  distance. 
The  scene  was  so  familiar  to  him  that  it  had  no  special  signifi- 
cance ;  it  never  struck  him  that  just  that  one  spot  of  all  others, 
that  little  bit  of  sunburnt  common  by  the  abandoned  mine,  might 
be  fatal,  that  here  yawned  a  natural  grave,  ready  for  the  end  of  a 
tragedy. 

He  went  up  to  an  old  farm-house  one  afternoon  to  settle  a 
question  of  roofing  and  thatching  which  had  been  for  some  time 
in  discussion.  It  was  the  last  house  on  the  way  to  Matcherly 
Common,  a  house  that  stood  on  the  edge  of  the  wood,  or  almost 
in  the  wood.  The  latticed  casements  looked  down  a  beechen 
glade.  It  was  a  place  of  silence  and  soft  cool  shadows,  a  welcome 
retreat  on  a  summer's  day  like  this  on  which  Arnold  rode  over  to 
settle  matters  with  Farmer  Weston  about  his  granary  roofs. 

Heme  had  been  made  happy  in  a  spacious  stable  where  the 
good  old  white  waggon-horses  dosed  over  their  hay  and  clover,  and 
where  the  thud  of  a  ponderous  tail  whisked  round  for  the  slaughter  of 
a  forest  fly,  and  the  slow  munching  of  fodder,  were  the  only  sounds 
that  broke  the  slumberous  stillness.  Captain  Pentreath  had 
made  his  inspection  of  the  premises,  and  was  drinking  a  glass  of 
Mrs.  Weston's  famous  perry   before  departing,  when  the  farmer 
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mentioned  a  subject  which  always  found  Arnold  an  attentive  lis- 
tener. 

'You  haven't  heerd  anything  of  your  brother,  I  suppose, 
Captain  ? ' 

« Not  a  line.  But  I  don't  despair  of  getting  news  of  him  before 
long.  He's  not  been  gone  a  twelvemonth  yet,  you  see,  Mr. 
Weston,  and  a  year  is  a  short  time  when  a  man  has  to  cross  the  sea. 
He  may  have  changed  his  mind  about  America,  and  gone  to 
New  South  Wales,  and  that's  half  a  year's  voyage  to  begin  with.' 
'  That's  where  the  convicks  go,  ain't  it,  Captain  ?  The  young 
Squire  'ud  never  go  tlieer,  surely.' 

'  There's  no  knowing  how  far  a  man  may  go  when  he*s  once 
made  up  his  mind  to  turn  rover,'  said  Arnold  cheerily. 

'  Ah,'  sighed  the  farmer,  *  this  here  world  of  ours  be  a  strange 
'un ;  there's  things  in  it  that  puzzles  my  poor  old  wits,  a'most  as 
much  as  that  theer  thatch  catchin'  fire  the  identical  day  arter  I 
refused  Aunt  Nancy  the  faggit.' 

There  was  a  lurking  significance  in  this  remark  that  caught 
Arnold's  attention. 

'You  have  heard  something  about  my  brother!'  he  cried. 
*  You  can  tell  me  something ;  for  (rod's  sake,  keep  nothing  from 
me  ;  it  is  a  matter  of  life  or  death.' 

4  The  by's  a  truth-spoken  by,'  said  the  farmer,  '  or  I  shouldn't 
ha'  listened  to  un.' 
<  What  boy  ?  ' 

'  It  isn't  because  a  by  earns  his  bit  o'  mate  minding  cow? 
that  he  hasn't  got  a  soul  to  be  saved,'  continued  the  farmer,  as 
deliberately  as  if  pursuing  a  philosophical  argument;  c  and  I  cant 
say  as  ever  I  found  out  this  here  lad  in  a  lie.' 

4  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean,  how  this  bears  upon  my 
brother?'   cried  Arnold,  breathless  with  impatience. 

'  My  wife  and  me  have  sat  under  Mr.  Haggard  for  the  last  ten 
years.  He  was  the  first  to  tell  us  our  souls  were  in  danger,  and 
he's  gone  on  warning  of  us  ever  since.  'Tain't  likely  Fm  going 
to  speak  agon  him.' 

'  Speak  plainly  at  any  rate,'  exclaimed  Arnold,  *  if  you  mean 
anything.  And  from  your  manner  it's  clear  you  mean  something. 
What  has  this  boy  of  yours  to  do  with  my  brother's  fate  ? ' 

w  It  ain't  what  he  has  to  do,  but  what  he  can  tell.  It  wa.*  a 
hot  summer  day,  you  may  remember,  that  day  as  the  young  Squire 
was  last  seen  at  Coinbhollow — harvest  time,  and  regular  harvest 
weather.  This  lad  o"  mine,  Tim,  was  out  in  the  forest  mindin 
cows.  But  perhaps  you'd  sooner  hear  it  from  the  lad's  own  lips?' 
suggested  the  farmer. 
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«  I  don't  care  how  I  hear  it,  so  long  as  I  hear  it  quickly ! ' 
*  Well,  111  call  the  by ;  he's  close  handy,  diggin'  taties.' 
4  Let's  go  to  him,'  said  Arnold,  taking  up  his  whip  and  gloves. 
The  farmer  wished  to  bring  the  boy  to  the  parlour,  as  a  mode  of 
proceeding  more  consistent  with  the  respect  due  to  his  landlord ; 
bat  the  Captain  was  too  eager  to  endure  ceremony.  He  hurried 
to  the  straggling  old  kitchen-garden  at  the  back  of  the  house, 
Where  ancient  espaliers  which  had  long  outgrown  their  sustaining 
framework  spread  wide  their  arms  against  the  blue  June  sky. 

Here,  digging  up  the  smooth  golden-skinned  potatoes,  they 
found  the  farmer's  cowboy,  a  frank-looking  blue-eyed  lad,  over  whose 
sun-burnt  forehead  trickled  the  dew  of  toil. 

4  Now,  lookye  here,  Tim,'  said  the  farmer ;  4  I  want  'ee  to  tell  the 
Captain  what  it  was  you  saw  and  heerd  that  day  in  Matcherly 
wood,  when  th'  young  Squire  passed  'ee  by.' 

The  boy  wiped  his  forehead  upon  his  shirt  sleeve,  shifted  his 
spade  from  one  hand  to  the  other,  and  after  some  moments  of 
obvious  embarrassment  found  a  voice. 

4 1  were  mindin'  cattle  in  the  forest,  you  see,  sir,  and  theer 
were  one  cow  wi'  a  white  face ;  she  were  a  new  un  that  master 
had  boughten'  at  Barnstaple  last  market-day,  and  she  were  strange, 
poor  thing,  and  strayed  away  ever  so  far  up  towards  the  common  ; 
and  I  was  goin'  arter  her,  when  who  should  I  see  but  the  minister 
on  afore  me,  goin'  right  up  to  the  common.' 
4  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Haggard  ? ' 

4  Surely.  And  he  went  on  ahead  o'  me,  till  he  come  right  out 
o'  the  wood,  just  wheer  the  old  shaft  be,  and  he  looked  about  un 
a  bit,  when  he  got  clear  o'  the  trees,  and  then  went  into  the  engine 
house.  I  watched  a  bit,  wondcrin'  what  he  were  up  to,  and  then 
I  see  un  standin'  just  inside  the  doorway,  where  there's  a  lot  o' 
fallen  stones  and  rubbish,  and  tansy  growin'  as  tall  as  young  trees, 
and  he  stood  there  lookin'  out,  yet  keeping  of  himself  hidden  like 
as  if  he  were  watchin'  for  somebody.  And  just  then  I  catched 
sight  o'  the  white-faced  cow,  ever  so  far  across  the  common,  and  I 
ran  after  her.' 

4  Strange,  warn't  it  ? '  said  the  farmer ;  4  but  there's  more  to  tell.' 
*  I  cotched  the  old  cow,  and  I  was  taking  of  her  back  to  the 
wood,  when  I  comes  right  up  agen  the  young  Squire.  I  was  a  bit 
scared  at  seem*  he,  for  I'd  heerd  tell  as  he  were  away  from 
Combhollow.  He  didn't  take  no  notice  o'  me,  but  went  on, 
swingin'  his  stick  round,  and  singin'  to  hisself,  soft-like.  Well, 
I  thowt  no  more  about  un,  and  I  was  here  and  theer  with  they 
cows,  and  they  would  stray  up  towards  the  common ;  though  there 
warn't  much  but  tansy  for  they  to  eat  up  theer ;  and  I  were  up 
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close  to  the  common  about  an  hour  afterwards,  when  I  heerd  ai 
fired,  and  then  another,  so  close  together  they  might  'a  been  one 
a'most.' 

A  white  blankness  spread  itself  over  Arnold's  face — the 
vacant  horror  of  despair.  It  was  some  moments  before  he  could 
speak. 

'  You  ran  to  see  what  those  shots  meant  ? '  he  cried. 

*  I  couldn't  tell  wheer  they  come  from,  not  for  sartain  ;  but  I 
thowt  it  was  somewheer  near  the  old  shaft,  and  I  went  up  theer 
arter  a  bit,  but  theer  was  nowt  to  be  seen,  and  no  one  about.  I 
went  into  the  engine  house,  but  the  minister  was  gone.' 

'  Why  has  this  been  kept  from  me  ? '  asked  Arnold.  '  Why,  in 
Heaven's  name,  didn't  you  let  me  know  this  sooner,  Mr.  Weston  ? 
You  know  how  anxious  I  have  been  about  my  brother.' 

'I  only  heerd  of  it  t'other  day,  when  I  overheerd  Timothy 
talkin'  to  our  Prudence,  the  dairy  maid.  He  was  tellin'  her  about 
the  shot.' 

'  Don't  you  think  it  was  your  duty  to  have  told  your  master, 
boy  ?  '  asked  Arnold. 

*  I  didn't  think  it  was  any  harm.  It  might  ha'  been  some  one 
firing  at  a  rabbit  or  a  gull.  There's  plenty  o"  say-gulls  flies  acroa 
Matcherly  Common.' 

'  You  saw  no  more,  you  heard  no  more  ? ' 

4  No,  there  was  nowt  arter  that.  It  were  milkin'  time  and  1 
had  to  take  the  cows  home.' 

4  Now  look  here,  Weston,'  said  Captain  Pentreath,  taking  the 
farmer  aside.  i  Those  shots  may  mean  nothiug,  or  they  may  mean 
a  great  deal.  I  know  my  brother  was  up  yonder,  by  the  old  shaft, 
that  August  day.  I  know  he  had  an  enemy,  and  was  watched,  and 
followed.  I  have  no  evidence  that  he  was  ever  seen  alive  after 
that  day.  Till  to-day  I've  hugged  myself  with  the  hope  that  he 
is  living  in  some  distant  country,  and  that  I  shall  hear  of  him  in 
due  time.  I  begin  to  think  that  hope  is  a  delusion,  and  that  be 
never  left  this  neighbourhood.  If  he  has  been  murdered,  it  is  my 
business  to  bring  his  murderer  to  the  gallows.  But  I  must  first 
find  his  murdered  body.  Will  you  help  me  r  You've  plenty  of  form 
labourers  in  your  service.  Will  you  help  me  to  search  Matcherly 
Common,  and  the  mine  below  it  ? ' 

(To  be  continued.) 
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2$rigfpon  out  of  tip  d&ea£otu 

BY   GEORGE  AUGUSTUS   SALA. 

HAVING  been  familiar  with  Brighton,  both  in  and  out  of 
season,  for  more  than  forty  years — having  watched  with 
unceasing  attention,  not  unmixed  with  astonishment,  the  growth 
of  the  delightful  town,  and  being  venturesome  enough  to  predict 
for  it  an  even  greater  future,  I  am  desirous  to  unburden  my  mind 
of  some  thoughts  which  have  lain  upon  it,  lately,  respecting  the 
aspect  and  manners  of  Brighton  at  a  period  when,  according  to 
a  popular  Cockney  delusion,  there  are  no  visitors  there,  and  when 
it  is  *  out  of  the  season '  at  the  Queen  of  Watering  Places. 

.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  very  much  like  somebody  to  tell  me 
in  what  that  which  is  vaguely  called  the  '  Season '  chiefly  consists 
nowadays,  so  far  as  Brighton  is  concerned.  I  know  very  well 
what  the  season  and  the  non-season  are  like  at  such  places  as 
Margate  or  Scarborough.  The  season  is  when  'everybody  is  there,' 
and  when  you  meet,  in  the  course  of  every  hour's  walk,  at  least 
twenty  people  whom  you  hate,  or  who  hate  you — an  infallible  sign 
of  an  abnormal  affluence  of  '  everybody '  to  a  particular  spot.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  Margate  and  the  Scarborough  of  the  past — for 
the  people  whom  I  knew,  and  who  used  to  go  there,  are  mainly 
dead — and  mingling  with  the  pleasure-seeking  crowd  on  Jetty,  or 
Parade,  or  Spa,  I  might  find  myself  as  utterly  lonely  as  did  the 
4  best-known  man  in  London '  who  took  it  into  his  head  once  to 
go  down  to  the  Derby  by  rail  and  by  himself;  and  who,  between 
morning  and  evening,  at  the  railway  station,  in  the  trains,  on 
the  Course,  on  the  Hill,  in  the  Grand  Stand  enclosure,  in  the 
Paddock,  among  the  knock-'em-downs,  and  in  Epsom  town  itself, 
failed  to  meet  one  single  human  being  with  whom  he  had  even  a 
nodding  acquaintance  ;  and  so  came  back  at  last,  in  solitary  despair, 
to  dine  at  a  tavern  in  Covent  Garden,  since  there  he  felt  certain 
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that  he  would  meet  in  John,  the  waiter,  Somebody  whom  he  knew. 
Hut  John,  the  waiter,  had  been  enjoying  a  'day  off* — and  had 
possibly  been  busily  employed  in  knocking  the  pipe  out  of  Aunt 
Sully's  mouth,  what  time  the  solitary  stalked  by ; — and  the  '  best- 
known  man  in  London '  ate  his  solitary  dinner  iu  a  lonely  coffee- 
room,  attended  upon  by  an  unknown  young  man  from  the  county 
of  Cork,  who  had  been  '  taken  on '  for  the  day.  Thus,  I  have  some- 
times found  myself  utterly  alone  in  Paris,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  iu 
a  great  London  theatre,  and  in  the  middle  of  Regent  Street,  Yet 
I  remember  once  arriving  at  Xeres,  in  Spain,  iu  which  pretty  town 
I  intended  only  to  stay  half-a-dozen  hours ;  but  lo !  I  had  scarcely 
finished  my  breakfast  at  the  Fonda,  ere  I  was  in  receipt  of  half-a- 
dozen  invitations  to  dinner,  and  had  positively  been  asked  by  a 
lady  with  the  nicest  hazel  eyes  I  ever  saw  for  my  autograph. 
There  is  Luck — ■there< is  Kate  in  these  things.  Then 
when  yon  meet  Everybody,  including  your  tailor ;  and  there  are 
days  when  you  meet  Noliody — not  even  your  wife,  who  has  waylaid 
you  just  at  the  hour  when  you  usually  leave  the  office  or  the  club, 
but  who  somehow  and  unaccountably  misses  you,  and  who  is  thus 
deprived  of  the  pleasure  she  had  promised  herself  of  leading  yon, 
quite  accidentally,  past  Madame  Bobbinet's  bonnet-shop,  and 
bidding  you  admire  the  extraordinary  works  of  art  at  two  pounds 
rive  a  pair  which  that  lady  has  to  sell.  To  my  uniustructed  mind 
they  seem  to  be  worth  about  one-and-seven  pence-halfpenny. 

The  ordinary  season  at  an  ordinary  watering-place — why,  of 
course,  we  all  know  perfectly  well  what  it  is  like.  The  furnished 
lodgings  which,  out  of  the  season,  you  may  have  for  a  pound  s- 
week,  or  less,  find  eager  tenants  at  five  guineas ;  the  hotels,  bad 
and  dear  in  the  season,  cheap  and  good  out  of  it,  are  crammed  to 
suffocation.  The  waiters  have  no  time  to  be  civil ;  the  hotel  clerk* 
have  no  time  to  be  accurate  in  adding  up  the  accounts  against  yon, 
and  are  continually  making  mistakes — not  in  your  favour ;  the  cook 
has  no  time  to  make  more  than  one  stock  for  all  soup** — thick  and 
clear,  white  and  brown  alike — or  to  fry  soles  in  anything  but 
(apparently)  cheap  pomatum  and  petroleum ;  the  landlord,  or  the 
manager,  has  no  time  to  be  seen  by  anybody  at  all :  perhaps  he  is 
entertaining  a  party  of  friends  in  his  private  room ;  perhaps  lie  U 
luxuriating  in  Paris  or  London  because  it  is  no  longer  the  season  in 
those  cities ;  or  he  may  be  up  in  a  balloon.  You  don't  see  him. 
Every  sultry  Saturday  night  at  an  ordinary  watering-place  during 
the  season,  there  are  legions  of  respectable  persons  groaning  under 
the  weight  of  portmanteaus  and  tramping  the  streets  desperately 
in  search  of  shelter,  until,  perhaps,  towards  midnight  Mrs.  Thumb, 
the  pilot's  wife,  takes  pity  on  some  belated  wretch  and  accommodate 
him  with  the  celebrated  turn-up  bedstead  in  her  secoud-floor  back 
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eat  fabulous ;  lights,  kitchen  fires,  washing  of  table-linen,  boot- 
eaning,  extra  ;  and  the  last  gentleman  *  in '  to  pay  a  shilling  to  the 
nds  of  the  Distressed  Sons  of  Guns'  Widows'  and  Orphans'  Asylum) ; 

the  landlord  of  the  *  Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stare,'  who  is  just 
tutting  up  as  two  well-known  members  of  the  Corn  Exchange,  the 
sad  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  Bonny  Doon  (Limited),  and  an  Indigo 
roker  out  of  Mincing  Lane  approach  the  door  of  his  hotel  with 
We  have  no  beds  to-night '  unmistakably  written  on  their  coun- 
snances,  has  compassion  on  the  homeless  wanderers,  and  '  puts  up ' 
alf  of  their  number  on  a  bagatelle-table  in  his  smoking-room, 
ttering  down  the  other  moiety  in  the  apartment  generally  used 
1  the  club-room  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Oyster-Openers. 

At  the  ordinary  watering-place  during  the  season  an  incon- 
sivable  amount  of  eating  and  drinking  goes  on  during  about 
ighteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four ;  and  vast  numbers  of  visitors 
rho  come  down  for  the  benefit  of  the  sea-bathing  return  to  town 
rith  highly-complicated  affections  of  the  liver  and  the  digestive 
►rgans,  due  to  devouring  too  much  lunch  after  too  much  breakfast 
rod  too  much  supper — to  say  nothing  of  a  shrimp-and-prawn-tea 
and  there  are  those  who  like  ham  with  their  shrimps)  after  too 
mich  dinner.     There  are  people  whose  principal  object  in  going  to 
Ae  seaside  seems  to  be  to  drink  bottled  stout.     There  are  some 
people  who  take  pleasure  neither  in  swimming,  bathing,  donkey- 
riding,  pony-chaise  driving,  buying  shells,  picking  up  seaweed, 
making  sand  fortifications,  walking  on  the  pier,  sitting  for  their 
photographs,  listening  to  the  nigger  minstrels,  patronising  the 
Punch's  shows,  or  reading  the  novels  of  Miss   Braddon.     They 
prefer  the  back  streets  of  the  town  to  the  beach,  and  are  rather 
glad  when  the  day  is  a  very  rainy  one,  for  then  they  can  stay  at 
home.     Their  occupation,  their  solace,  and  their  pastime  are  to  eat 
ttid  drink.     Time  with  them  means  the  time  for  meals.     They 
torely  live  at  hotels.     If  they  did,  their  bare  food  and  stimulants 
*ould  cost  them  twelve  pounds  a  week  per  head.     They  'find 
themselves '  at  their  lodgings ;  and  they  are  always  so   hungry 
*&d  so  thirsty  that  the  landlady  can  secure  few  perquisites,  and 
^*e  cat  is  disconsolate.    The  local  grocer  loves  these  hungry  visitors. 
*here  is  no  end  to  their  orders  for  preserved  meats,  pickles,  sauces, 
Preserves,  Albert  biscuits,  Bath  chaps ;  for  the  highly-recommended 
Cockalorum  sherry  (a    natural  wine   at    two-and-nine),  for   the 
Equally  famous  Zuyder  Zee  Hollands    (a   pure  spirit,  warranted 
*toade  from  the  best  grain,  in  jars  for  family  use)  ;  and  for  Messrs. 
Castor  and  Pollux's  famous  '  knock-me-down  '  quadruple  stout.   The 
young  men  of  the  family  are  magnificent  customers  to  the  tobac- 
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conists ;  the  pastrycook  idolises  the  young  ladies,  to  whom  such 
pretty  tiny  kickshaws  as  a  Bath  bun  after  breakfast  or  a  veal  patty 
between  lunch  and  dinner  never  seem  to  come  amiss  ;  the  children 
are  assiduous  attendants  at  the  sweetstuffshop,  where  Mrs.  Mc  Hidge 
can  scarcely  serve  them  fast  enough  with  toffy  and  almond  rock; 
while  Ma  (who  is  about  as  stout  and  as  unwieldy  as  an  eighty-one 
ton  gun  out  for  a  walk — if  you  can  realise  the  idea  of  such  a  phe- 
nomenal promenade)  very  frequently  looks  in  at  the  chemist's  in 
quest  of  lozenges,  tamarinds,  Liebig's  extract  of  meat,  pepsine, 
quinine  wine  (she  has  been  ordered  tonics),  compound  extract 
of  sarsaparilla,  Cockle's  pills,  and  healthful  trifles  of  that  nature. 
Pa,  who  is  something  in  the  City,  may  only  come  down  once  a  week, 
but  when  he  does  arrive  he  is  sure  to  bring  with  him  the  loveliest 
capon  from  the  new  Poultry-market,  or  a  sweet  leg  of  pork,  or  a 
whole  hamper-full  of  bacon,  Cambridge  sausages,  and  Devonshire 
clotted  cream  from  Tucker's  in  the  Strand. 

Why  are  these  people — you  meet  them  at  all  kinds  of  water- 
ing-places— the  quietest  and  the  noisiest,  the  most  aristocratic 
and  the  least  pretentious — perpetually  refecting  the  inner  man,  the 
inner  woman,  and  the  inner  child  ?  Why  are  they  incessantly 
'  stoking,'  so  to  speak  ?  Because  they  have  nothing  to  do.  A  par- 
ticular capacity  and  a  particular  training  are  alike  indispensable 
to  enjoy  the  seaside  thoroughly.  To  do  nothing,  when  it  is  done 
cleverly,  is  really  a  delightful  act ;  but  to  do  it  clumsily  by  the  sea 
is  as  bad  as  working.  There  are  multitudes  of  estimable  persons 
who  frequent  watering-places  every  summer  and  autumn,  and  who 
might,  with  much  greater  pleasure  and  profit,  remain  at  Peckharo. 

Hut  the  watering-place  '  season  '  comes  to  an  end  ;  and  what, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  the  aspect  of  the  pleasure  resort  during  the 
dreary  interregnum  which  must  be  endured  until  the  pleasure- 
seekers  return  ?  To  judge  from  an  article  in  the  4  Saturday 
Review,'  at  which  I  recently  glanced,  the  Seaside  out  of  Season  i> 
simply  the  Abomination  of  Desolation.  It  is  easy  to  paint  the 
appalling  picture.  Xobody  at  the  Imperial  Hotel ;  nobody  at  the 
Expensive,  nobody  at  the  Extortionate  (Limited).  At  Mrs.  Rack- 
straw's  boarding-house  (Tuticorin  Mansion,  Grand  Parade),  the 
only  guests  are  deaf  Miss  Gillie,  the  old  maid  who  has  paid  three- 
and-twenty  shillings  a- week  for  her  board  and  residence  all  the 
year  round  ever  since  the  period  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  hut  is 
tolerated,  owing  to  a  belief  that  she  has  made  a  will  leaving  her 
Three  per  Cents,  her  New  River  share,  and  her  house  property  in 
Mutton  Gardens,  Leather  Lane,  to  Mrs.  Rackstraw's  niece  (Judith): 
next  Mr.  Friske,  \A\e  eccewtavi  o\d  Wdxalar  with  a  small  indepen- 
dence, who  has  been  placed  a&  T>\\^toi^\^^ 
pay  a  stipulated  sum  fox  Yoa  te^\t&w«h«.   ^**  ^M»\»m»* 
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thing  the  matter  with  his  nerves;  and  when  he  is  nervous  he  is 
apt  to  take  bottles  of  spirits  to  bed  with  him,  and  to  commit  other 
strange  actions.  Finally,  there  is  Count  Boltovelli,  from  Moldo- 
Wallachia  (some  say  he  is  a  Prince),  who  owes  a  very  long  bill  at 
Tuticorin  House,  and,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Rackstraw's  impassioned  im- 
portunities, tells  her  smooth  stories  about  his  banker  at  Bucharest. 
The  count  plays  upon  the  pianoforte  all  day  long ;  and  so  deserted 
is  the  watering-place  out  of  the  season,  that  you  may  hear  his 
tinklings  from  the  Grand  Parade  to  the  Royal  Chalybeate  Springs. 

The  flymen  starve,  they  say,  during  this  interregnum ;  the 
donkey-boys  get  committed  to  industrial  schools;  the  bathing 
women  go  to  the  workhouse ;  the  pleasure-boatmen  emigrate  to  the 
Antilles,  and  turn  pirates  on  the  Spanish  Main  (they  present  a  very 
fair  imitation  of  buccaneers  on  the  English  Coast) ;  the  Ancient 
Order  of  Oyster-Eaters  hold  undisputed  possession  of  their  club-room 
at  the  'Half  Moon  and  Seven  Stars,'  and,  for  want  of  something  else 
to  do,  attend  each  other's  funerals  once  a  week  with  banners,  brass 
bands,  and  a  free  fight  afterwards ;  domestic  poultry  roost  in  the 
bathing-machines ;  the  Bath-chair  men  sit  on  their  own  chairs  and 
smoke  short  pipes ;  and  Mrs.  Thumb,  the  pilot's  wife,  glares  venge- 
fully  from  the  bow  window  of  her  parlour  in  Periwinkle  Gardens, 
looking  up  the  street  and  down  the  street  for  the  lodgers  that  do 
not  come.  It  is  Sally,  her  '  gal,'  who  sleeps  in  the  celebrated  turn-up 
bedstead  in  the  second-floor  back.  She  has  a  bad  time  of  it  with 
Mrs.  Thumb.  Everybody  has  a  bad  time  of  it  at  the  watering- 
place  out  of  the  season  except  the  coastguard-man.  He  at  least 
draws  his  pay,  whether  there  are  any  smugglers  in  the  offing  or  none. 

Such  an  abode  of  misery  as  I  conjured  up  after  glancing  at  (I 
forbore  from  reading)  that  article  in  the  4  Saturday  Review,'  may 
be  any  ordinary  watering-place  you  like  to  think  of;  but  it  certainly 
is  not  Brighton,  whose  birth,  growth,  and  general  conditions  of 
life  are  altogether  extraordinary.  In  short,  I  may  as  well  state  my 
confirmed  belief  that,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the  Season 
never  comes  to  an  end  at  Brighton,  and  that  it  is  never  more 
seasonable  than  when  the  Season  is  supposed  to  be  non-existent. 
The  unrivalled  proximity  (an  expression  which  implies  something 
of  the  nature  of  a  bull ;  but  you  will  readily  understand  what  I 
mean)  of  the  town  to  the  metropolis,  and  the  unvarying  excellence 
of  the  traffic  arrangements  of  the  London,  Brighton,  and  South 
Coast  Railway  Company,  have  much  to  do  with  seasonableness  at 
Brighton,  stretching  on  from  month  to  month,  and  well-nigh  from 
year  to  year,  almost  without  a  solution  of  continuity.  It  has 
created  the  large,  wealthy,  and  influential  class  of  '  resident*  %'  ^ 
class  which  no  other  English  watering-place  ^o«&e&ae&  \a  *  *ys&&& 
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extent.     I  do  not  mean  a  resident  aristocracy.   There  are  patrician 
families  permanently   domiciled   not   only  at   Brighton,  but  at 
Worthing,  Bognor,  Eastbourne,  Hastings,  St.  Leonards,  and  all 
along  the  South  Coast.     Southsea  and  Lymington  offer  residential 
homes  to  retired  military  and  naval  officers,  just  as  Bath  and 
Cheltenham  and  Leamington  are  residences  for  retired  Indians, 
and  Tunbridge  Wells  for  wealthy  hermits  who  really  like  and  can 
appreciate  the  softest  and  quietest  retirement,  the  prettiest  rural 
scenery,  and  the  juiciest  veal  cutlets  in  all  England.     York,  like- 
wise, and  the  other  cathedral  cities  are  proud  of  their  residential 
aristocrats,  mainly  of  the  *  Bishop's  belongings,'  decanal,  capitular, 
and  clerico-scholastic  caste — the  caste  with  whom  Mr.  Anthony 
Trollope  is  so  inimitably  at  home ;  but  Brighton  enjoys  almost 
exclusively  the  addition  to  her  sedentary  population  of  a  host  of 
affluent  families,  whose  heads — bankers,  merchants,  stockbrokers, 
great  /contractors,  and  what  not — run  up  to  London  every  morning 
by  the  8.45  a.m.  express  (Sundays  excepted),  transact  their  business 
in  town,  and  return  by  the  5  p.m.,  which  lands  them  in  Brighton 
in  ample  time  for  a  drive  before  dinner.     These  financial  or  com- 
mercial magnates  are  the  pillars  both  of  the  patrician  east  and 
west  ends  of  Brighton.     They  are  as  great  at  Kemp  Town  as  in 
Brunswick  Square  and  Adelaide  Crescent ;  and  the  permanent  main- 
tenance of  their  costly  and  luxurious  establishments  is  a  chronic 
joy  to  the  Brighton  music,  dancing,  and  drawing  masters,  and  to 
the  Brighton  tradespeople.     Of  course,  now  and  again,  in  the  hot- 
test weeks  of  July  or  August,  Croesus  will  shut  up   his  house  for 
awhile,  or  let  it,  while  he  and  his  family  revel  in  the  furious  fag-end 
of  the  London  season,  or  take  a  run  on  the  Continent.     There  is 
unhappily,  no  midnight  train  to  Brighton  ;  so  if  Croesus's  wife  and 
daughters  wish  to  go  to  a  ball  or  to  see  the  termination  of  an 
opera  at  Co  vent  Garden  or  Drury  Lane,  they  must  needs  stay  in 
town.     But  if  Croesus  be  for  awhile  faithless  to  Sussex  Square  or 
Eastern  Terrace, his  rival,  the  rich  Numantius,  is  constant  to  Clif- 
tonville,  or  the  King's  lioad.   There  is  no  levanting  en  rrnisse ;  there 
is  no  conversion  of  the  cliff  into  a  tabula  ram,  nor  sowing  of  the 
Steynewith  salt;  no  writing  upon  the  walls  of  the  Pavilion  that  they 
are  as  the  walls  of  Balclutha  ;  no  Abomination  of  Desolation,  in  fine. 
I  dare  say  that  those  judicious  agents,  Messrs.  Jenner  and  Dell, 
are  not  of  my  opinion.     It  is  just  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few 
weeks  during  the  year  at  Brighton  when  the  proprietors  of  the 
fancy  warehouses  on  the  Cliff,  who  sell  all  the  tasteful  nick-nacks 
reminding  one  of  those  manufactured  by  Walter  Thornhill  of  New 
Bond  Street,  London — the  Norwegian  chatelaines  (with  a  coal- 
scuttle, a  porte-monnaie,  a  hunting-horn,  a  gridiron,  a  betting-book, 
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an  ivory-backed  hairbrush,  a  looking-glass,  a  wine-cooler,  and  a 
church -service  pendant  therefrom) — the *  club-pattern  clamp  skates,' 
ttir  inkstands  and  candlesticks  fashioned  from  horses/  hoofs,  the  fox- 
pad  letter-clips,  the  cotters'  whistles,  and  tomahawk  pencils ;  in 
short,  all  the  trifles  which  Socrates  saw  in  the  market,  and  thought 
that  he  dhl  not  want,  but  which  Socrates  would  surely  have  pur- 
chased had  he  had  any  money  about  him : — it  is  just  possible,  I 
repeat,  that  the  dealers  in  'pretty  things  '  at  Brighton  could  remind 
me  of  a  time  when  customers  are  few  and  far  between,  Itisequally 
probable  that  Messrs.  Hannington  might  observe  that  there  is  ades- 
perately  dull  season  at  Brighton ;  that  Messrs.  Hedges  and  Butler 
might  remark  that  the  demand  for  their  wines  fluctuates  very  con- 
siderably lictwcen  Easter  and  Michaelmas  ;  and  that  Mr.  Am- 
brosoni,  the  eminent  virtuoso  of  East  Street,  might  tell  me  that  I 
was  quite  mistaken,  and  that  he  did  not  sell  half  so  many  groups 
in  Dresden  china  and  pictures  by  foreign  masters  in  tiie  month  of 
May  as  he  does  in  the  month  of  September.  All  these  objections 
may  be  feasible  enough;  and  to  these  might  be  added  the  protests 
of  the  lodging-house  keepers.  But  who  minds  what  lodging-house 
keepers  say  ?  Who  ever  knew  them  to  he  satisfied  ?  The  business 
of  all  true  philanthropist  sis  to  improve  bulging-house  keepers  off  tho 
face  of  the  world  iu  general,  and  of  Brighton  in  particular.  Their 
stuffy,  squalid  cabins,  their  wretched  cooking,  their  slatternly 
servants,  their  greed,  and  their  gossip,  are  all  anachronisms  and 
nuisances;  ami  liri  a  lodging-house  sense)  they  must  die  the  death. 
Individually,  no  one  wants  the  poor  creatures  to  starve.  For  their 
ill-kept  and  over-priced  tenements  will  one  day  be  substituted 
Grand  Hotels  on  the  American  or  tho  European  system,  and  suites 
of  residential  chambers  or  apartments  on  flats,  governed  by  shrewd 
men  of  business  as  managers.  Subordinate  to  these  gentlemen  the 
ex-lodging-keepers  may  earn  an  honest  livelihood  as  housekeepers 
and  *  lady-helps ; '  and  if  they  are  carefully  kept  out  of  temptation 
in  the  way  of  tea  and  sugar  and  cold  mutton  they  will,  I  have  no 
dOttbt)  do  very  well.  Observe  that  I  bring  no  indictment  against 
the  Brighton  lodging-house  keepers  in  particular.  They  are  neither 
better  nor  worse  than  their  neighbours.  Jt  is  the  class  itself  which 
has  become  obnoxious  and  intolerable,  and  which  is  doomed. 

Still,  whatever  complaining  tradespeople  may  tell  me,  I  ad- 
here to  the  doctrine  that  the  lamp  of  the  season  is  never  wholly 
'  out'  at  Brighton  ;  nay,  to  my  thinking,  it  does  not  seem  at  any 
time  of  the  year  even  to  flicker  low  in  the  socket,  I  grant  that 
there  are  days — very  hot  days — when  you  don't  eee  many  people 
about  on  the  Cliff  or  on  the  Marine  Parade.  On  such  days,  say  in 
the  middle  of  July,  it  is  difficult  to  suppress  the  wish  that  the 
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cool  old  colonnade  in  North  Street  could  be  transported,  like 
Aladdin's  palace,  to  the  sea  front,  and  indefinitely  prolonged.  It 
is  on  these  July  days — breezeless  days,  sweltering  days — that  you 
secretly  opine  that  the  architect  of  this  same  sea  front  might  have 
done  worse  than  to  follow  the  example  of  his  compeer  who  built 
the  Italian-like  arcades  of  the  Marina  at  St.  Leonards.  It  is  on  one 
of  these  July  days — burning-glass  days,  broiling  days,  that — only 
for  an  instant,  mind  you — you  agree  with  the  malignant  spirit  who 
denounced  Brighton  as  possessing  *  a  shore  without  a  tree,  and  a 
sea  without  a  sail.'  Who  wants  verdure  on  the  seashore,  save,  per- 
haps, at  Monaco,  where  the  palms  and  cacti  and  bananas  offer  a 
pleasing  relief  to  your  eyes  after  you  have  been  staring  for  half- 
an-hour  at  the  piles  of  gold  and  silver  won  or  lost  by  other  people  ? 
When  you  are  at  the  seaside  the  sea  should  suffice  you,  with,  of 
course,  some  sands  and  a  beach,  and,  if  possible,  a  few  rocks  and 

caverns  pour  surcroit  de  bonheur. 

"Within  a  long  recess  there  lies  a  bay : 
An  island  shades  it  from  the  rolling  sea, 
And  forms  a  port  secure  for  ships  to  ride, 
Broke  by  the  jutting  land  on  either  side  ; 
In  double  streams  the  briny  waters  glide 
Betwixt  two  rows  of  rocks  ;  a  svlvan  scene 
Appears  above,  and  groves  for  ever  green  ; 
A  grot  is  formed  beneath,  with  mossy  seats 
To  rest  the  Nereids,  and  exclude  the  heats. 
Down  through  the  crannies  of  the  living  wall.** 
The  crystal  streams  descend  in  murm  ring  falls  ; 
No  hawsers  need  to  bind  the  vessels  there, 
Nor  bearded  anchors  ;  for  no  storms  they  fear. 

This  was  Virgil's  idea  of  a  watering-place,  and  Dryden's  like- 
wise, to  judge  from  the  vigour  and  freshness  with  which  he  lias 
translated  the  famous  passage  of  the  iEneid;  but  the  coast  of 
Sussex  is  not  the  Libyan  shore,  and  '  groves  for  ever  green '  are  no 
more  to  be  found  in  England  than,  I  vehemently  suspect,  they  are 
to  be  found  in  Africa.  J  have  visited  the  Libyan  shore  in  my 
time;  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  Virgil  had  left  out  the  blinding, 
choking  dust,  the  sand-flies,  and  the  earth  baked  by  the  intense 
heat  into  fissured  clods,  from  his  charming  description  of  Queen 
Dido's  favourite  watering-place.  So  we  must  take  the  sea  at 
Brighton  on  a  summer's  day  as  we  find  it — spacious,  open,  sunlit, 
and  magnificent.  Some  young  ladies  in  bathing-dresses — the 
hideous  bathing  gown  of  coarse  woollen  has  not  yet  entirely  dis- 
appeared, but  is  being  rapidly  superseded  by  the  natty,  com- 
modious, and  decorous  costume  of  Dieppe  and  Trouville — who  have 
just  emerged  from  a  machine  must  serve  in  lieu  of  Nereids;  while 
the  Jong  row  of  wooden  pei\t\\o\\&es  on  wheels  where  the  descendants 
of  Mother  Gunn  yet  p\y  tYievt  \\^fa-^N\n^  xroa&a*.  V^\»  x*t^ 
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healthy  to  the  poor  old  bathing  women,  perchance,  for  I  am  told 
that  they  suffer  terribly  from  rheumatism)  may  well  do  duty  for  the 
*  mossy  seats '  which  were  to  '  exclude  the  heats '  from  the  sea- 
nymphs  in  question.  As  you  may  happen  to  be  a  Triton  and  not 
a  Nereid,  it  is  obvious  that  you  will  find  your  own  mossy  seats  in 
the  gentlemen's  bathing  department ;  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
not  yet  come  to  be  such  a  very  ardent  disciple  of  Herr  von  Zim- 
mermann  as  to  cultivate  the  Art  of  Solitude  by  sitting  a  whole 
summer's  day  in  a  kind  of  magnified  camera  obscura.  Nor  can 
it  be  denied  that,  on  these  potent  July  days  at  Brighton,  Shade  is 
most  decidedly  a  desideratum.  Where  can  you  go  for  a  little  um- 
brageousness  ?  A  green  umbrella  with  a  white  lining  is  not  by 
any  means  a  bad  protector  against  Phoebus's  rays,  and  a  puggree 
or  a  white  felt  helmet,  Indian  fashion,  or  even  a  wet  cabbage-leaf 
under  your  straw  hat,  may  effectually  ward  off  sunstroke ;  but 
where  is  the  use  of  keeping  the  head  cool  if  the  hand  which  holds 
the  umbrella  blisters,  even  through  its  glove,  in  the  sun  ;  or  if  your 
feet,  every  time  they  peep  in  and  out  like  '  little  mice'  (as  the  bride's 
feet  did  in  Sir  John  Suclding's  immortal  ballad)  from  beneath  the 
hem  of  your  garment  (pantaloons  are  quite  as  much  a  garment  as  a 
tablier  dress  can  be,  and  trousers  have  '  hems '  quite  as  much  as 
petticoats  have),  absolutely  fry  in  the  unsparing  beams  of  Sol  ? 
Moreover,  the  pebbles  of  the  Brighton  beach,  the  particles  of  the 
Brighton  sand  and  gravel,  and,  in  particular,  the  red  tiles  with 
which  some  of  the  Brighton  thoroughfares  are  paved,  seem  to  enjoy 
a  peculiar  property  of  attracting,  retaining,  and  radiating  heat 
around.  You  coidd  get  up  an  impromptu  Russian  vapour-bath 
any  fine  day  on  the  beach  by  throwing  a  few  pails  of  cold  water 
over  the  stones.  How  they  would  steam,  to  be  sure !  We  have  all 
shuddered  at  Dante's  description  of  Facinata  in  her  burning  tomb ; 
but  as  an  alternative  to  incandescent  benzoline  and  burning  marl  a 
course  of  the  shore  and  the  promenades  of  Brighton  on  a  hot  day 
might  prove  a  very  efficacious  caution  to  evildoers.  You  must 
have  some  shade,  you  know,  because  you  feel  that  your  tongue  is 
beginning  to  hang  out,  that  your  veins  are  swelling,  and  your  eyes 
bursting.  Shade  !  shade !  A  la  sombra  !  You  remember  with  a 
groan  that  the  Great  Desert  of  Sahara  was  once  an  inland  sea. 
Woe  is  you;  the  sea  at  Brighton  appears  to  be  changed  into  the 
Great  Desert  of  Sahara,  and  without  so  much  as  a  camel  or  a  ship 
upon  it,  in  the  shadows  of  which  you  could  recline. 

Now  may  the  malignant  rub  their  hands,  and  the  spiteful 
jump  for  joy,  crying, c  Oho  I  we  thought  so.     He  must  needs  go  to 
Brighton  in  July,  and  then,  forsooth,  he  com\A&Yb*   \ta&  \^  S& 
gasping,  fainting,  expiring  with  the  heat,    \JYry  eo\&<fcx£V^&fc^w**» 
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fur  the  bathing  season  at  the  end  of  August,  or  for  the 
of  the  fashionable  season  in  October?     Who  but  an  idiot  or  s 
betting  man  goes  to  Brighton  at  the  height  of  summer  ? "     Wait  t 
few  minutes,  my  kind  friends.     I  am  bent  on  proving  that  Brighter 

is  a  most  enjoyable  place  out  of  the  season,  or  of  perishing  in  the 
attempt.     Shade  !  why,  here  is  enough  of  it  to  satisfy  a  Rembnuvif. 

Where !  Under  the  great  iron  girders  of  the  West  Pier,  ..f 
course.  Sit  you  there,  enjoy  your  obscurity  and  l>e  thankful. 
Under  the  pier  you  shall  see  strange  sights  ;  for  a  very  microcosm 
is  gathered  together  there.  Ancient  mariners  with  nothiagtodfl 
sleep  the  sleep  of  the  just,  prone  on  their  faces  on  lb 
pebbles,  or  propped  against  the  sea-rusted  pillars  of  the  great 
structure  overhead.  There  is  one  fisherman  I  seem  to  have  re- 
membered ever  since  I  was  a  child.  He  used  to  give  inc.  iIi-ti. 
tin'  impression  of  being  nigh  upon  a  hundred  years  of  age.  I 
never  saw  him  go  out  to  fish,  nor  come  home  from  : 
selling  fish.  I  never  saw  him  do  anything  beyond  taking  his  ea*« 
like  a  gentleman.  I  warrant  that  he  has  shot  an  alb*1 
time;  but  I  am  afraid  that  had  he  met  the  wedding  guest- white 
he  had  the  fateful  bird  hanging  round  his  neck  he  would,  b 
addition  to  telling  the  bridegroom's  beat  man  a  cock-and-bull 
story  about  a  ship  {and  I  should  like  to  have  beard  Mr.  Samiwl 
Plimsoirs  opinion  of  that  ship,  and  her  voyage,  and  all  abotri  bat 
in  the  House  of  Commons),  have  essayed  to  sell  bim  tot  tbM 
half-crowns  the  very  albatross  itself,  as  a  strange  and  wondrmi* 
production  of  the  vasty  deep  from  '  furrin  parts.'  A  cunning  man, 
a  foxy  man,  that  ancient  mariner.  Don't  be  held  by  hi-  gtitfc  ;- 
ing  eye  if  he  wakes  up,  and,  seeing  that  you  are  a  stranger,  waddli* 
towards  you,  and  suggests  that  you  should  purchase  vmOU 
specimens  of  seaweed  or  rare  shells,  or  that  for  the  sum  of  sixpeno- 
you  should  Like  a  peep  at  the  *  Devil  Fish '  just  caught,  and  vttat 
he  keeps  snug  in  the  left-hand  pocket  of  his  pea-jacket.  Credit  him 
not.  Heis  fool  ing  thee.  The  Devil  Vb\\  isampeofseawed  interspersvii 
with  cockle-shells,  and  finished  off  at  one  end  with  a  cod'n  batA 
and  at  the  other  with  the  tail  of  a  conger  eel.  The  ancient  "T*T* 
may  be  very  just  indeed  while  he  slumbers ;  but  when  he  is  awake 
(and  he  seems  to  sleep  with  one  eye  open)  he  is,  as  the  American* 
say, '  a  fraud.'  Before  the  pier  was  built  he  was  wont  to  hang 
about  the  King's  Boad,  slouching  with  bis  arms  on  the  railing* 
of  the  sea-wall,  and  with  his  sly  old  head  ever  slewed  round,  ever 
on  the  look-out  for  '  flats.'     'Tis  only  fur  flatfish  that  he  angles. 

Not  so  Brandyballs — the  old  original  Brandyballs,  with  h" 
spare  limbs  and  lean  parchment-hued  face,  his  long  locks — his  own 
hair  or  a  wig;  none  can  tell — Ilia  white  apron,  Turkish  fe*  cap. 
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and  tray  of  sticky  comestibles  before  him.  He  rinds  remunerative 
custom  under  the  pier  on  Lot  summer  days,  for  the  children 
congregate  there  in  masses,  'like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass;'  no,  on 
the  stones ;  and  even  young  ladies  with  but  lew  'teens  remaining 
are  not  averse  from  patronising  Brandy  balls  (when  no  male  creature 
is  looking).  The  lollipops  perchance  make  Miss  Braddon's  novels 
read  all  the  sweeter.  Everybody  reads  Miss  Braddon's  novels  under 
the  pier.  I  have  read  them  systematically  all  through  this  spring 
and  early  summer  at  Brighton,  although  I  bad  not  got  half  through 
a  romance  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  But  1  had  nothing  to  do 
— that  is  to  say,  I  could  do  nothing— and  I  read  the  novels  con 
amort.  Let  me  see;  the  'Tail  of  the  Serpent,'  'Lady  Audley's 
Vengeance,"  '  Aurora's  Victory,'  'Eleanor  Dunbar,'  'Only  a  Clog,' 
'  John  Marchmont's  Legs,"  '  Sir  Jasper's  Tenements,' '  Mr.  Sheeny 
the  KailihV  lull  a  (a  baracca.  There  is  nothing  like  novel-reading, 
especially  when  you  have  a  good  memory,  and  don't  mix  up  one 
title  or  plot  with  another.  By  the  way,  VXU  it  'Eleanor  Dunbar,' 
or  '  Henry  Dundas,'  that  I  last  rearl  under  the  pier?  lam  sure 
I  cannot  recollect. 

For  it  was  enough  to  lounge  on  the  beach,  in  the  cool,  cool 
shade,  and  look  upon  the  children,  and  the  nursemaids,  and  the 
*  grown  up'  young  ladies  furtively  purchasing  Braudyballa'  wares, 
while  beyond  all,  through  the  trellis-work  of  the  pier's  superstructure, 
danced  and  sparkled,  in  myriads  of  arrowy  scintillations  of  gold  and 
silver  and  diamonds,  the  summer  sea.  If  this  be  Brighton  out  of 
the  Season,  let  it,  I  mused,  be  thus  unseasonable  from  January  to 
December.  Alas !  I  bad  waited  so  long  for  the  sun's  warmth— the 
outer  warmth  which,  alone  could  take  away  the  burning  fire  within 
ii. f.  I  waited  for  the  sun,  longed  for  the  sun,  prayed  for  the  sim  ; 
but  for  four  weary  months  the  sun  had  not  come,  save  in  brief  delu- 
sive  snatches,  ushering  in  the  bitterest  of  east  winds,  and  then  murk  - 
ingly  departing  to  let  the  winds  blow  where  they  listed.  If  the 
maxim  is  to  hold  that  the  greater  the  truth  the  greater  the  libel, 
Utd  I  heeaBl  wind  were  to  bring  an  action  against  me  for  defamation 
grounded  on  the  tilings  I  have  said  concerning  him  at  Brighton  since 
I  lie  iirst  i  if  March  last,  i  believe  thai  I  might,  be  caul  in  damages  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  a  million  of  money. 

I  have  inferred  that  you  took  a  walk  this  morning  between  six 
and  eight,  ere  the  sun's  rays  grew  fierce,  say  from  the  We.-t  Pier  to 
Black  Hock  and  back  again,  with  perhaps  half-an-hour's  tramp  over 
t  be  Downs,oi  from  the  East  Pier  to  Cliftonville — perchance  as  far  as 
the  turnpike  on  the  Shoreham  Iload:  a  tolerablygood 'constitutional' 
before  breakfast.  Then  you  partook  of  that  meal — taking,  too,  a 
good  deal  of  time  and  a  little,  but  not  much,  morning  newspaper 
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over  it,  at  your  hostelry — it  may  be  at  the  dear  'Old  .Ship,'  snuggest 
and  most  social  of  hotels,  or  at  the  palatial '  Grand.'  I  stayed  at  the 
'  Grand '  during  the  last  month  of  my  last  sojourn  at  Brighton, 
because  the  manager  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  room  on  tl»: 
sixth  story  of  the  edifice,  and  thus  I  was  able  to  supplement  my 
outdoor  '  constitutionals '  by  climbing  up  and  plodding  down  tin- 
six  flights  of  stairs,  say,  half-a-dozen  times  a  day.  I  never  once 
availed  myself  of  the  facility  of  the  lift;  and  I  think  that  tie 
exercise  did  me  good.  Indeed,  I  would  venture  to  recommend  it 
(wider  medical  advice  and  sanction,  of  course)  to  ali  ]:niii  -  ntd 
gentlemen  who  have  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  lower  limbs 
for  a  few  months.  While  I  was  inhabiting  the  room  mi  tin 
sixtli  story  at  the  'Grand'  {a  charming  eyrie  with  a  lalcniv 
overlooking  the  much-sounding  ocean)  I  ohano 
acquaintance  of  the  distinguished  American  pedestrian,  Mr. 
Edward  Pay son  Weston.  I  meau  that  from  a  back-window  ad- 
joining my  eyrie  I  could  look  down,  say  a  hundred  an.  I 
between  groves  of  walls  aud  chimney-pots,  on  to  the  vast  asphalted 
area  which  bad  heretofore  been  known  as  the  King's  Koad  Ska!  iiig 
Kink,  but  which  was,  on  the  occasion  of  which  I  speak,  utilued  U  I 
place  for  the  public  display  of  the  walking  powers  of  the  midaimti-d 
American,  lie  was  walking  'against  time,'  a  vast  number  of 
miles  in  a  comparatively  small  number  of  hours,  when  I  first  be- 
came aware  of  him,  '  down,  down  below  Nathaniel/  between  t.be 
chimney-pots.  I  used  to  go  back  to  my  eyrie;  sit  out  in  my  bal- 
cony and  smoke ;  enjoy  a  refreshing  bumper  of  compound  extract 
of  sarsaparilla,  read  a  chapter  of  Miss  Braddon,  and  then  return  tit 
the  back-window,  whence  I  could  espy  him  still  walking  as  thong! 
he  were  Isaac  Laquedem,  the  Wandering  Jew,  obeying  the  grim 
behest,  'Marches  toujours.'  He  was  bound  to  walk  all  day  and 
bound  to  walk  all  night ;  but,  unlike  the  man  at  Camptown  Races, 
be  bad  not '  bet  all  his  money  on  the  bobtailed  nag,'  or  '  lost  all 
his  money  on  the  grey,'  for  I  believe  Mr.  Weston  never  beta.  I  had 
no  speaking- trumpet  with  which  to  hail  him  from  among  the  diim- 
ney-pots,  and  1  did  not  like  to  drop  my  opera-glass  on  his  head,  as 
the  act  would  have  been  rude,  and  the  l-orgnon,  might  have  hurt 
him ;  so  I  descended  the  six  flights ;  paid  my  shilling  for  admission 
to  the  area,  and  as  the  gallant  pedestriau  passed  me,  walking  as 
though  he  had  two  phantom  constables,  one  before  and  one  behind, 
Igave  him, as  I  was  bound  to  do,  a  cheer.  This  subsequently  led 
to  an  acquaintance,  tome,  at  least,  of  very  pleasant  and  instructive 
description  ;  for  in  Mr.  Weston  there  is  a  whole  mine  ol 
information  respecting  the  art  of  pedestrian  ism.  He  18  B 
Walker's  Dictionary  in  himself.     I  told  him  about  the  six  nig 
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of  stairs  at  the  '  Grand,'  and  my  daily  constitutionals  up  and  down 
the  Avernus  in  question.  '  Hold  on  ! '  quoth  Mr.  Edward  Payson 
Weston,  approvingly.  '  Now,  you  just  try  to  walk  down  those  stairs 
backwards.  Keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  banisters,  and  don't  give 
And  then  he  told  me  what  muscles  and  sinews  at  the  back  of  the 
limbs  I  might  usefully  bring  into  exercise  by  this  retrograde  motion.  ! 
tried  his  receipt, but  I  am  not  ashamed  toconfess  that  I  failed  lament- 
ably in  carrying  it  out.  I  was  artful  enough  to  begin  the  trial  at 
six  in  the  morning,  ere  the  guests  at  the  hotel  were  awake,  and  got 
down  the  topmost  flight  pretty  well ;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  second 
I  met  a  chambermaid  with  a  broom,  and  she  gave  a  shriek,  and  fled. 
She  must  have  thought  that  I  was  mad,  or  that  I  was  endeavouring 
to  '  back  out '  nt  the  (fraud  Hotel,  Brighton,  without  paying  my  bill. 
There  is  plenty  of  shade  at  the  Grand,  and  one  of  the  privileges 
of  the  inmates  oF  the  hotel  is  that  you  may  sit  from  very  early  in 
the  morning  until  very  late  at  night,  on  one  of  the  morocco  settees 
in  the  vast  vestibule,  looking  up  lazily  at  the  prodigious  well-stair- 
case, with  its  gradually  lessening  perspective  of  stairs,  landings,  and 
banisters.  Or  you  may  gaze  quite  as  lazily  at  the  busy  book-keepers 
and  cashiers  in  the  clerk's  office, and  wonder  how  they  like  working 
in  warm  weather.  This  last  is  a  very  nice  method  of  passing  the 
time.  It  is  discourteoiis,you  may  hold,  to  stareat  a  number  of  respect- 
able young  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  quill-driving, 
but  I  have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  avowing  that  I  stared  at  the 
clerks  continuously.  They  say  that  when  a  cab-horse  has  a  holiday 
and  is  permitted  to  pass  that  holiday  in  a  field,  there  is  nothing  he 
likes  better  than  to  poke  his  nose  through  the  palings,  or  lean  his 
chin  on  a  rail,  watching  his  four-footed  brethren  in  the  high-road, 
harnessed,  and  at  work.  It  does  htm  good  to  hear  the  wheels  roll 
and  the  whips  crack.  Now,  I  had  been  a  cab-horse,  that  is  to  say  a 
quill-driver,  audi  rejoiced  to  see  mi/  brethren  at  work,  and  hard  at  it. 
Brighton  out  of  the  season  a  dull  place!  Did  you  ever  go  to 
Mr.  Mellison's  Grand  Skating  Rink  in  West  Street  ?  Go  there  and 
lie  happy.  If  you  are  a  Kmkualist,  you  will  be  comfortably  placed 
on  rollers  by  one  of  Mr.  Mellison's  affable  assistants;  and  then,  mi 
one  "i  the  best  asphalte  rinks  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  enlivening 
music,  you  may  take  your  fill  of '  outside  edge'  or  cut  your  figures  of 
eight,  and  otherwise  Plymptonise  yourself  to  your  heart's  content. 
It  you  an'  no  skater,  but  only  a  philosopher,  hie  you  up  into  the 
gallery,  and  watch  the  other  folks  rinking.  They  don't  fall  and 
hurt  themselves  so  often  as  a  malevolent  person  could  wish  ;  but, 
there  are  some  pretty  little  tumbles  now  and  then,  to  remind  you 
that  Pride  may  have  :t  fall.  Who  is  not  liable  to  stumble  now  and 
then?  Are  philosophers  always  firm  on  their  feet?  Ineffable 
Halley,  vasty  periwigged  astronomer,  Pasha  of  Gameta  mV-VOwK 
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tails,  is  sublimely  taking  tlie  altitude  of  a  lunar  mountain  when  h 
misses  his  footing;  slides  down  a  sedgy  bank;  and  g 
ducked  in  a  horsepond.  And  is  rinking,  after  all,  a  much  more  a 
less  or  senseless  occupation  than  measuring  mountains  in  the  moon  ? 

You  may  say  what  you  like  at  Brighton  in  or  out  of  the  si 
about  astronomy  and  physical  geography ;  nay,  you  may  speak  d 
respectfully  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  contume  lion  sly  i 
parage  the  Equator,  for  the  Briglitonians  have  not  yet  addict 
themselves  very  ardently  to  scientific  controversy  ;  but  if  you  v 
your  peace  of  mind  and  the  esteem  of  your  fellow -men,  1  should 
strongly  advise  you  not  to  say  anything  in  depreciation  of  nuking. 
All  the   ladies  in    Brighton   rink :    young   and   old ;    large  and 
small;   /?,s    brunes  et  lee  blondes  et    lea  chalaine-n   awsi,  as    fas 
Complainte  tie    Malbrovck  has    it.      I  met   a   geutleman  at  the 
Aquarium  one  day  who,  as  the  father  of  a  family,  '  did  not  approve 
of  riukiug.  It  led,'  he  urged, '  to  philandering ' — whatever  *  philan- 
dering' may  mean  ;  hut  I  urgently  exhorted  him  to  keep  hia  DVB 
counsel  in  the  matter,  or  to  take  au  early  train  for  London.    -Aiiii- 
linkualisHi,'  1  told  him  mildly,  hut  firmly,  'won't  do  here. 
Brighton  folks,  when  roused,  are  formidable.      Is  not  the  fury  0 
lamb  in  a  passion  terrible?     Depend  upon  it,  if  you  pemated  I 
running  down  rinking,  Mr.  Mellison  (ordinarily  the  most  plat-aM 
man  in  the  county  of  Susses)  would  make  a  Star  Chamber  matter 
it— I  mean,  a  Town  Hall  one  ;  and  the  Borough  Bench  would  i 
struct  Chief  Constable  White  (au  imposing  persona^  . 
ali)  to  run  you  out.     Think  better  of  it."     He  did  think   k-tt.: 
it ;  and  half-an-huur  afterwards,  when   1  had  completed  my  u 
afternoon  survey  of  the  Aquarium  tanks  in  the  fond  hut  alw: 
baffled  hope  that  one  of  the  sea-lions  had  got  loose  and  tall.n  i 
a  tauk,  and  that  the  shark  had  eaten  him   up,  I  found  the  1 
Despiser,  the  Father  of  a  Family,  forsooth,  being  fitted  with  g 
of  Plymptons  at !  lie  Grand  Skating  Rink  in  West    • 
hypocritical  is  humanity  I     Or,  perhaps,  he  had   been  lunching  ;• 
the  Royal  Aquarium  restaurant,  and  had  repented  of  his  evil  i 
I  saw  him  no  more;  but  if  he  were  not  repentant  concerning  I. 
innocentness  of  linking,  it  is  mournfully  to  be  hoped  that,  i 
salutary  reminder  of  his  sinfulness,  ho  came  down  at  least  and  ' 
mendous cropper 'on  the  asphalte.  If  fallers,  I  may  finally  hint,  c 
be  absolutely  guaranteed  against  fracturing  their  skulls  o 
otherwise  doiug  themselves  serious  injury  when  they  tumble,  t 
are  several  persons  of  my  acquaintance  who  (to  my  thinking)  « 
take  do  harm  by  au  occasional  'cropper.'     It  would  remind  t 
that  they  are  not  Everybody,  auA  toA  Uutm  bam  tu  behave  ti 
selves  in  polite  society. 


■iiie  -Setocrcb   D.inD. 
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,  and  I  love  to  catch   lisli ; 


,  hook  preferabl 


piscatoi 
although  I  heartily  enjoy  the  annual  drawing  of  the  big  pond  in 
Squire  .Salar's  park.  Now,  many  of  my  friends  despise  sea-fishing  ; 
a  dull  mechanic  business,  they  say,  accompanied  by  much  dirty 
work  that  a  kitchen-maid  might  turn  up  her  nose  at,  in  the  way 
of  preparing  bait,  and  so  on.  But  I  don't  agree  with  them.  The 
change  of  life,  the  naive  talk  of  the  fishermen,  the  charm  and 
variety  of  the  sea,  the  novelty  of  passing  vessels  ;  the  excitement 
of  the  unknown  as  you  haul  in  your  lines,  ignorant  of  the  tinny 
treasures  that  the  next  moment  may  bring  reluctantly  to  light 
from  the  great  mysterious  storehouse  of  the  deep ;  yes,  every 
year,  when  autumn-time  comes  round,  I  leave  my  snug  rectory  in 
the  midland  counties,  and,  drawn  by  the  soft  wooing  of  the  mur- 
muring waves,  1  establish  myself  in  a  little  out-of-the-way  village 
on  the  Eastern  coast,  and  betake  myself  assiduously  to  sea-fishing. 
It  is  a  village  not  altogether  of  the  fishing  sort,  for  the  parish 
contains  a  good  many  souls  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  church 
and  landward  portion  of  it  lie  a  mile  or  so  from  the  sea,  and 
here  there  are  a  few  small  shops  ;  a  blacksmith  who  will  anon  be 
busy  at  a  ploughshare,  and  next  with  the  iron  of  a  trawl  beam ; 
and  a  wheelwright,  who  also  dabbles  in  blocks  and  oars  and  spars. 
There,  in  the  front  garden  of  that  cottage,  beside  the  labourer's 
white  smock,  hangs  the  fisherman's  yellow  oilskin  coat,  its  arms 
extended  on  a  stick,  twirling  in  the  wind  like  the  corse  of  a 
decapitated  criminal.  In  the  churchyard,  alongside  of  Giles  and 
Joan,  sleep  the  honest  fisherman  and  slirill  fishwife  ;  though  often 
the  woman  sleeps  alone  in  her  cold  bed,  her  mate  King  many 
fathom  deep  outside  there,  where  the  light  is  aWw 
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and  the  wind  and  the  waves,  one  or  the   other,  are  continually 
moaning. 

But  the  real  fishing  hamlet  is  close  by  the  beach,  a  cluster  of 
rough  whitewashed  cottages  built  of  flint  stones,  and  thatched 
with  reeds  from  the  marshes  close  by,  huge  boulders  planted  here 
and  there  among  the  thatch  to  keep  it  snug  and  tight.  They  lir 
upon  a  sandy  slope,  sheltered  by  a  steep  bank  of  broken  irregular 
form  that  rises  behind  them.  It  is  not.  altogether  barren,  thi' 
sandy  slope,  and  looks  green  and  pleasant  at  a  distance,  being 
covered  with  a  thin  carpet  of  murrain  grass  and  other  spaw 
growths,  a  thin  and  threadbare  carpet,  it  must  be  said,  in  which 
the  sandy  warp  shows  conspicuously  on  near  inspection. 

In  this  hamlet,  nearly  every  year,  I  take  up  my  quarters  with 
my  old  friend,  Jem  Bolt  the  fisherman.  His  cottage  lies  under 
one  of  those  sandy  hills,  and  is  Tather  more  roomy  and  commo- 
dious than  the  other  huts.  It  contains,  in  addilion  to  a  couple 
of  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  an  upper  chamber  spacious  enough, 
although  rather  low-pitched,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  aealouf 
fishermau  like  myself.  Jem  is  a  widower  with  an  only  son,  wh" 
is  away  at  sea  most  of  his  time.  A  niece  keeps  house  for  the  (N 
man,  and  looks  after  his  lodger, 

A  few  years  ago  I  was    staying  at   my  accustomed   quartnf 
with  Jem  Bolt.     It  was  the  early  part  of  October,  and  . 
through  a  good  deal  of  rough  boisterous  weather;  and  - 
to  be  entering  on    a  warmer,  more  pleasant    season.      We  were 
busy  enough  with  our  long   sea-lines,  and   were  catching   a 
many   fish :    whiting  by  the  hundred,  codling  in  aeon 
few  lordly  cod.     Our  phm  generally  was   to  start   for   our   B&ttty 
bank,  which  lay  a  mile  or  so  to  the  northward,  with  the  hi-'  "t 
the  ebb-tide,  and  to  get  out  our  lines  with  the  first  of  the  flood. 
Besides   fishing   from   the   boat,  we   would   lay  out  a  couple  nf 
long  lines,  with  a  hundred  and   fifty  hooks  on  each,  from   buoy* 
which  we  moored  over  the  bank. 

On  this  particular  morning  we  are  starting  early  for  our  fish- 
ing ground.  There  is  a  fine  fresh  breeze,  and  we  hoist  sail  and 
away,  the  water  curling  and  foaming  in  our  wake.  Arrived  at  our 
station,  we  lose  no  time  in  getting  out  our  lines.  It  U 
trouble,  and  takes  up  some  time,  to  bait  three  orfourhumli'.il  lnn.k-. 
and  when  that  is  done,  and  our  buoys  are  out  with  our  long  Bm  ■ 
attached  to  them,  and  our  boat  is  riding  at  anchor,  gently  Hftjag 
to  the  long  low  swell,  it  isn't  half  a  kid  thing  to  have  a  pipe  ana 
a  suspicion  of  Glenmutchkin.  It  puts  a  warmer  tint  somehow  on 
the  morning,  this  proceeding,  and  arrests  the  rawness  with  which 
the  keen  biting  air  and  the  toss  of  the  sea  has  somewhat  infected  IK 
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Now  we  begin  to  look  about  us,  to  scan  the  aspects  of  the  sky, 
to  mark  the  embarked  traders  on  the  flood,  to  talk  of  the  craft  we 
see  around  us,  to  discuss  their  qualities  and  capacities.  For  some 
days  past  the  wind  has  hung  pertinaciously  in  the  south-west,  and 
although  it  has  veered  a  point  or  two  to  westward,  permitting  the 
more  weatherly  craft  to  get  away,  yet  the  roads  are  still  tolerably 
full  of  shipping,  bound  southwards,  and  waiting  for  a  wind.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  days  we  have  made  acquaintance  with  some  of 
these  weather-bound  craft,  we  have  entered  into  amicable  relations 
with  the  crews  of  sundry  collier  brigs,  and  have  exchanged  presents 
of  fresh-caught  fish  against  strong  corn  brandy  with  the  master 
of  a  Swedish  barque,  laden  with  timber. 

Yesterday  a  steamer  had  been  lying  there — a  long  low  steamer, 
with  a  couple  of  black  funnels,  a  rough  untidy  sort  of  craft,  with 
a  roughish  dirty-looking  crew.  The  engineer  seemed  to  be  the 
only  decent  person  on  board,  and  we  had  exchanged  greetings  with 
him,  and  for  his  benefit  I  had  tossed  on  board  the  4  Echo'  of  the 
night  before.  The  steamer  was  in  ballast,  and  her  nose  tilted 
high  in  the  air,  so  that  a  part  of  her  lower  sheathing  was  visible 
about  the  bows.  Her  hull  was  painted  black,  her  bottom  was 
encrusted  with  weeds  and  barnacles,  and,  if  a  landsman  may  ven- 
ture to  give  an  opinion,  somewhat  foul.  She  had  made  several 
attempts  to  clear  oif,  but  hitherto  the  wind,  through  her  being  so 
light  and  offering  such  a  purchase  to  it  with  her  stuck-up  nose, 
had  been  too  strong  for  her.  This  morning,  however,  we  found 
that  she  had  got  away.  Favoured  by  the  slight  change  in  the 
wind  she  had  gone  off,  no  doubt  with  last  night's  flood.  She  had 
excited  our  curiosity  a  little,  for  she  bore  no  name,  although  there 
were  vestiges  of  an  effaced  inscription  on  her  stern.  More  curious 
still,  when  we  asked  our  friend  the  engineer,  we  found  that  he  no 
more  knew  his  vessel's  name  than  we  did.  4  He'd  only  just  shipped," 
he  said,  4  and  he  didn't  think  she'd  been  regularly  christened.' 

Well,  to  return  to  our  fishing ;  by  the  time  our  pipes  were 
smoked  out,  we  were  ready  to  haul  up  our  lines,  and  as  they  came 
up,  the  fish  hanging  to  them,  glittering  and  twinkling  in  the 
water  like  the  dingle-dangles  on  a  woman's  necklace,  I  remarked 
to  Jem  that  we  were  in  for  a  good  clay.  The  fish  were  evidently 
biting  keenly,  and  we  determined  at  once  to  row  round  to  the 
buoys  to  clear  the  lines  of  the  fish  already,  no  doubt,  caught,  and 
re-bait  the  hooks.  So,  leaving  our  mooring  rope  fastened  to  a 
buoy,  we  pulled  away  for  our  lines.  As  soon  as  we  secured  the 
buoy,  and  I  handled  the  first  line,  I  felt  by  the  tug  that  we  had 
hooked  a  big  fish.     I  transferred  the  cord  ecstatically  to  Jem,  who 
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felt  it  gravely,  and  handed  it  back.     '  A  eighteen-pound  cod,  that 
are,  sir ;  I  lay  a  pound.'     And  away  we  hauled. 

Presently  I  saw  an  ugly  white  belly  glisten  in  the  water,  and 
Jem  and  I  simultaneously  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  rage  and  mor- 
tification :  '  A  dog,  by  jingo  ! ' 

A  dog-fish,  you  know,  is  the  horror  and  aversion  of  all  sea 
fishermen.  I  don't  suppose  he  has  got  a  friend  in  animated 
nature,  but  as  for  that  he  is  quite  competent  to  take  care  of 
himself;  being  able  to  eat  anything  he  comes  across,  if  there  is 
only  room  to  get  outside  it.  However,  I  am  not  going  to  write  a 
chapter  on  natural  history.  If  you  have  ever  had  a  dog  on  your 
line  you  won't  want  any  description  of  him ;  but,  if  you  are  unac- 
quainted with  matters  piscatorial,  it  may  interest  you  to  know 
that  he  is  a  snaky,  detestable-looking  fish,  with  fins  sticking  out 
like  cherubs'  wings  from  his  shoulders,  a  mouth  of  the  shape  of  a 
parenthesis,  in  his  very  belly,  like  a  shark's,  and  a  sharp  spine  on 
his  back  that  will  give  you  a  shrewd  sting  if  you  are  not  cautious 
in  handling  him.  His  back  is  of  a  light  chocolate  shade,  with 
spots  upon  it,  and  his  prominent  demoniacal  eyes  are  of  a  bright 
green. 

This  rascally  dog  had  wrapped  my  line  round  him  like  a 
garment :  he  was  enfolded  in  a  labyrinthine  tangle  of  hooks  and 
line ;  never  before  had  I  beheld  such  a  detestable  dog,  or  such  a 
regular  shackle  in  a  line.  He  was  eight  or  nine  pounds  in  weight, 
and  Jem  and  I  had  a  nice  job  to  haul  him  iu.  He  lay  there  at  last, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  panting  and  grinning — the  process  of 
cutting  out  the  hook  had  left  a  sickly  smile  on  his  face — with  a 
fiendish  expression  such  as  I  have  never  noticed  in  any  other  fish, 
which  have,  for  the  most  part,  simply  a  vacant  bewildered  look 
when  hauled  out.  But  our  dog  looked  through  his  vengeful  green 
eyes  with  a  fierce  gruesome  air,  not  expecting  quarter,  but  deter- 
mined to  die  game. 

Misfortunes  never  come  alone.  When  we  reached  our  second 
line  we  found  it  had  been  broken  short  off  close  to  the  buoy  ;  some 
sea  monster  had  gone  off  with  it,  with  my  hundred  and  fifty  hooks 
and  two  hundred  yards  of  line. 

By  the  time  Jem  had  got  the  other  line  pretty  clear  of  the 
dog  we  found  that  the  fish  had  ceased  to  bite ;  we  didn't  catch 
another  fish  all  the  morning. 

4  Break  that  brute's  back,  and  pitch  him  overboard  !  *  I  cried,  as 
I  was  sulkily  making  up  my  line.  The  dog  had  called  attention 
to  his  existence  by  a  feeble  flap  of  the  tail. 

'  Beg  your  pardon,  sir,'  said  Jem.  'Take  him  home,  if  you 
please.     Bile  him  for  thq  cats.' 
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Jem's  speciality  is  his  cats.  He  has  half  a  dozen  great, 
gentle,  intelligent  brutes,  that  would  reconcile  the  most  inveterate 
cat-hater  to  the  species.  It  appears  that  the  favourite  diet  of  these 
cats  is  boiled  dog-fish.  Whether  they  take  a  sort  of  ill-natured 
delight  in  devouring  a  fish  with  such  an  antagonistic  name,  it's 
difficult  to  say:  I  must  own  they  throve  extremely  well  upon  the  diet. 

We  had  landed  ourselves  and  our  dog,  and  had  been  warmly 
greeted  on  our  return  by  Liz  and  the  cats.  I  had  almost  forgotten 
my  troubles  and  disappointments  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  comfort- 
able dinner,  and  was  lighting  my  pipe  and  preparing  for  a  post- 
prandial tumrjer  of  toddy,  when  Jem  came  up  to  me  looking  quite 
queer  and  scared. 

4  Got  suthing  kewrus  to  show  ye,  sir,'  he  cried,  c  suthing  I 
found  i'side  the  old  dog.  Would  you  mind  coming  down  into  my 
kitchen,  and  ha'ing  a  leuk  at  it  ?  ' 

When  I  came  upstairs  again,  it  was  with  a  white  scared  face 
and  sickly  visage.  What  Jem  had  shown  me  as  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  dog's  stomach  was  a  human  hand  severed  at  the  wrist. 
It  was  a  man's  hand,  but  small  and  delicate,  and  on  one  of  the 
fingers  sparkled  a  handsome  ring 

'  What's  I  to  du  with  un,  sir  ? '  Jem  asked  me  presently,  when 
I  came  downstairs  on  my  way  to  the  beach.  The  sight  of  that 
hand  had  given  me  quite  a  turn,  and  I  wanted  the  fresh  sea-air. 

6  You'd  better  take  it  to  the  police,  Jem,'  I  replied. 

Jem  shook  his  head.  4  They  han't  got  any  jerry  dictionary  at  sea, 
they  chaps.  Moreover,  where  'ad  dimond  ring  better  go,  think  ye, 
sir?' 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  say  to  Jem.  He  was  right,  I  thought, 
as  to  the  police  having  no  authority  on  the  high  seas,  but  I  hadn't 
the  least  idea  as  to  who  were  the  proper  persons  to  apply  to.  It 
might  be  the  Admiralty,  it  might  be  the  Thames  Police,  it  might 
be  the  parochial  authorities  of  Stepney,  for  aught  I  knew,  who 
were  supreme  on  the  narrow  seas. 

As  I  stood  leaning  against  Jem's  door-post  musing  about  the 
matter,  his  cats  curving  their  backs,  arching  their  tails,  and  rub- 
bing confidently  against  my  legs,  softly  purring,  a  hack  carriage 
came  lurching  along  down  the  rough  sandy  track,  and  within  it  I 
recognised  the  familiar  countenances  of  my  wife  and  daughter. 
An  old  grizzled  seaman  sat  on  the  box  beside  the  driver,  whom  I 
knew  by  the  sobriquet  of  '  Lazy  Bob.' 

i  We've  come  to  take  you  home,  papa,'  cried  my  little  girl,  as 
soon  as  they  stopped  at  the  door,  4  to  spend  your  Sunday  in  a 
decent,  respectable  manner.1  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  my  family 
were  all  quartered   at  the  lively  watering-place  of  BureiR<ttit\x, 
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five  or  six  miles  away,  and  that  I  had  undertaken  to  spend  mj 
Sunday  with  them  if  they  would  come  and  fetch  me.  ' Wtfa 
picked  up  Bob  French  on  the  way ;  he  was  coming  over  to  see  Jem.' 

When  I  was  ready  to  start,  I  found  that  Jem  was  in  close  ami 
earnest  confabulation  with  Bob  French  in  the  back  kitchen,  and 
he  came  out  with  a  clouded  embarrassed  face  to  bid  me  'good-bye. 

'  I  shall  be  back  in  good  time  on  Monday,'  I  cried. 

'  All  right,  sir,'  he  replied,  but  his  voice  was  not  bo  hearty  and 
cheery  as  its  wont. 

Arrived  at  Buremouth,  I  found  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
excitement  on  the  beach.  A  quantity  of  wreck  was  coining  uhore, 
and  the  seafaring  population  were  all  agog  to  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  before  the  Custom-house  people  got  wind  of  it. 
Many  an  old  woman  had  hurried  away  with  a  little  store  of  wood 
for  her  winter  fire  hidden  under  her  apron ;  many  a  handy  copper- 
fastened  splinter  had  been  secreted  by  the  beachmen ;  if  any  nice 
little  kegs  of  fire-water  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  waves,  they  bad 
been  spirited  away  too  deftly  to  leave  a  trace  ;  and  then  the  repre- 
sentative of  law  and  majesty  appeared  on  the  scene,  in  the  shift 
of  an  irascible  Custom- bouse  collector. 

That  night,  when  I  went  out  on  the  beach  to  smoke  a  pipe,  I 
found  that  all  the  recovered  fragments  of  wreckage  bad  been 
stacked  iu  a  large  pile,  over  wliirli  a  coastguard -man  was  watching, 
pacing  to  and  fro  along  the  strand. 

'Yes,'  said  the  man,  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  mine  ;  'itwatrW* 
tiling  about  this  wreck.  It  was  a  trifle  coarse  last  night,  but  nothing 
to  signify;  and  there  might  he  a  bit  of  a  haze,  but  not  to  call  th£d  ; 
I  don't  know  what  they  were  about  to  lose  their  ship.  Do  we 
know  who  she  was  ?  Why,  yes,  sir,  a  board  came  ashore  with  her 
name  on,  and  the  water-casks  too,' 

'  Ah !  you've  got  the  water-casks,  then  ?  '  I  remarked. 

'Oh  yes,  sir,  there  ain't  nodiflieulty  about  them,"  said  the  coast- 
guard chuckling  ;  'that's  a  commodity  that  goes  a-beg^in^  on  >mi 
beach.  Why,  the  name  of  her  was  the  Vengeur,  a  little  FMMb 
cutter  in  the  revenue  service;  she  was  tender  totbe/Vovett08,that 
smart  steamer  with  the  two  white  funnels  as  was.  lying  out  here  a 
while  back.' 

1  And  nothing  has  been  heard  of  the  crew  ? ' 

'Xothing  at  all.     It  looks  strange  that,  sir,  doesn't  it? 

'  It's  my  opinion,'  continued  the  coast  guard  -man,  lowering 
voice, '  as  she  were  run  down  at  her  moorings.  I  heard  some  fisher- 
men say  as  they'd  seen  a  French  eutter  lying  at  anchor  balf-sras 
over,  keeping  a  watch  on  the  barren-fishery.  Ab  !  that's  a  gun,'  cried 
the  man,  as  a  flash  lit  up  the  sky  for  a  moment ;  and  presently  a 
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dull  roar  sounded  through  the  night  air.     He  levelled  his  night- 
glass,  and  peered  intently  into  the  hull*  darkness  of  the  sea. 

'  W-.  that's  she — that's  the  Provence,'  said  the  coastguard-man, 
shutting  up  his  glass  with  a  snap,  '  running  after  her  consort.,  like 
a  dog  as  has  lost  her  pup.     There  she  goes  again,  how-wow.' 

The  man  drew  himself  suddenly  up  and  touched  his  hat,  ; 
officer  approached  through  the  gloom. 

'  What  do  you  make  of  her/WilsOn  ?  Yes,  I  think  it's  the  French- 
man, as  you  say ;  yes,  I'll  go  aboard  her.  Bad  news  for  Monsieur, 
this— ay,  ay." 

Here  I  recognised  Captain  Damon  of  the  coastguard,  with 
whom  I  had  some  little  acquaintance,  and  I  walked  back  with 
him  to  the  coast-guard  station. 

'  Yes,  there'll  be  a  deuce  of  a  row  about  this,'  he  said  ;  '  I  only 
hope  none  of  our  fishermen  are  to  blame ;  ay,  ay,  a  deuce  of  a  row.* 

'  Why,  you  don't  think  any  of  our  craft  could  hurt  a  man-of- 
war?' 

•  Oh,  she  was  only  a  little  bit  of  a  thing,  more  of  a  yacht  than 
anything  else  ;  twenty  or  thirty  tons,  not  more.  I  don't  think  our 
men  were  over  friendly  to  her,  either.  You  see,  these  herring  men, 
they  cover  the  sea  with  their  nets,  as  you  may  say,  miles  upon  miles 
of  them;  and  if  you  get  among  'em,  as  the  Frenchman  was  more  than 
once  I  hear,  you  can't  help  making  havoc  with  'em.  Now,  yon,  my 
revered  friend,  are  savage  enough  if  anybody  gets  athwart  your 
lines.'  Here  the  Captain  chuckled,  and  poked  me  in  the  ribs  as 
he  recalled  to  my  remembrance  a  little  flowery  language  I  had 
indulged  in  when  one  of  his  boats  got  foul  of  my  tackle.  '  Now,'  he 
went  on,  '  the  fisherman's  daily  bread,  and  his  children's,  are  hanging 
on  to  those  nets.* 

Here  a  coastguard-man  came  up  to  say  that  the  boat  was 
manned,  and  the  Captain  started  to  go  aboard  the  Frenchman, 
muttering, '  Yes,  a  deuce  of  a  row.  the  very  deuce  of  a  row — ay,  ay.' 

I  didn't  hear  anything  more  about  the  matter  till  next  day, 
when  I  met  Dawson  again,  who  told  me  that  the  French  captain 
had  come  ashore  last  night ;  that  be  telegraphed  to  the  French 
ambassador,  who  had  represented  the  matter  personally  to  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  that,  there  was  to  be  a  thorough  in- 
vestigation into  the  circumstances  attending  the  loss  of  the  Keii- 
geuTy  and  that  a  couple  of  nautical  Assessors  were  coming  down  to 
conduct  it.  In  the  meantime  reports  came  from  the  coast  a  little 
to  the  northward  of  my  fishing  village  of  dead  bodies  coming  ashore, 
seamen,  but  no  officer  an  yet :  the  unfortunate  crew  of  the  French- 
man, no  doubt. 

It  wasn't  till  I  got  back  to  my  quarters  with  Jem  Bolt,  and 
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began  my  fishing  operations  again,  that  I  connected  my  recollec- 
tion of  what  Jem  had  found  in  the  dog-fish  with  my  knowledge  of 
the  loss  of  ttoe  Vengeur. 

We  had  anchored  our  boat,  and  I  was  busy  getting  in  the  line, 
when  turning  suddenly  round  to  ask  Jem  for  a  bit  of  bait,  I  found 
him  in  a  sort  of  brown  study  turning  over  and  over  in  his  hands  a 
little  bit  of  tarred  rope. 

4  What  have  you  got  there,  Jem  ? '  I  said  carelessly. 

Jem  looked  up  with  a  flush  on  his  face.  '  What  do  ye  make  of 
'im,  sir  ? '  he  said  anxiously,  holding  it  out  to  me  doubtingly,  and 
yet  as  if  moved  by  some  sudden  irresistible  impulse. 

4  Leuk  at  'im,  sir.  Do  yew  think  that  bit  of  rope  was  made  ee 
this  country  ?     Ain't  he  furrin,  sir  ? ' 

4  Well,'  said  I,  '  there's  certainly  a  bit  of  queer-looking  fibre 
about  it,  but  I  should  say  it  was  nothing  but  a*  piece  of  a  hawser 
belonging  to  a  fishing-boat.' 

4  It  han't  northin'  of  the  sort,  sir,'  cried  Jem,  quite  passionately. 
4  Tell  ye  he's  a  furrener.' 

4  Well,  what  does  it  matter  ? '  said  I,  4  what's  the  odds  about  the 
bit  of  rope  ? ' 

4  Leuk  here,'  said  Jem,  c  yew're  a  paason,  Maister  Brown,  and 
if  a  body  said  aught  to  yew  in  secret  like,  yew'd  be  bound  to  keep 
it  close  ? ' 

'  Well,  yes,'  I  replied,  4  if  anything  was  told  me  in  my 
ministerial  capacity  I  should  never  reveal  it;  but  I'm  only  a 
fisherman  now,  you  know,  Jem.' 

4  So  was  the  Apawstles,'  said  Jem  eagerly ;  4  and  do  you  think 
as  if  I'd  gorn  to  one  on  'em  when  they  was  on  the  'arth,  and  said, 
44  I've  got  a  bit  of  trouble  I  waant  to  talk  to  ye  about,"  as  he'd 
have  put  me  off  with  saying,  "  Oh  !  I'm  only  a  fisherman  ?  "  ' 

Jem  looked  up  eagerly  in  my  face.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  tact 
in  the  rough  old  man,  after  all ;  perhaps  he  had  gone  the  surest  way 
to  elicit  my  sympathy,  and,  if  he  desired  it,  secure  my  secresy.  We 
were  a  mile  or  more  out  at  sea,  and  Jem  was  at  home  as  it  were  in 
his  own  craft,  and  I  should  have  felt  doubly  bound  to  respect  any 
confession  that  Jem  might  have  to  make.  But  I  didn't  desire  to  hear 
any.  It  didn't  come  to  me  in  the  regular  course  of  my  duty,  and  I 
shrank  from  any  possible  entanglement  with  what  from  Jem's 
manner  I  thought  might  prove  an  ugly  secret.  So  I  tried  to  evade 
the  subject,  and  began  to  talk  of  other  things,  and  busy  myself 
with  the  lines.     But  he  was  not  to  be  turned  away  from  his  point 

4 1  want  yew  to  promise  me,'  he  said,  after  a  pause  of  silence, 
4  as  ye'll  not  say  northin'  about  what  I  found  in  the  fish.' 

4  But,  Jem,'  I  said,  4 1  can't  promise  anything  of  the  kind. 
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There's  murder  been  done,  I  believe,  or  something  of  the  sort,  and 
if  I  held  my  peace,  the  very  stones  would  cry  out.' 

4  Let  'em  cry,'  said  Jem,  c  but  don't  you  say  northin'.  Leuk 
here,  sir,'  he  went  on,  leaning  forward  and  sinking  his  voice 
into  a  whisper,  'that  thar  bit  of  rope,  sir,  was  i'side  the  dead 
man's  hand.  'Twas  the  tar  on  it  that  made  it  stick,  sir.  Now 
leuk  here  again,  sir,'  he  continued,  speaking  in  an  eager,  appealing 
kind  of  way ;  4  suppose  yew  was  in  a  craft  has  had  the  misfortune 
to  run  a  wessel  down,  and  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argyment,  as 
yew  was  a  pore  man,  as  your  craft  was  all  yew  and  your  mates  had 
to  live  upon.  Well,  it's  a  dark  night  and  ye  are  all  dead  with 
sleep :  ye've  been  fishing  and  fighting  for  your  lives  on  the  mighty 
deep,  day  and  night,  rain  and  blow,  a-toiling  for  your  daily  bread 
— ay,  you're  drunk  with  sleep,  you  and  your  mates.  But  you've 
got  a  hold  full  of  good  fish,  and  a  slapping  wind  right  ahind  ye, 
and  your  craft  is  leaping  over  the  waves,  singing  through  the  water, 
the  tiller  just  quivering  to  your  touch,  but  ne'er  a  shiver  in  your 
sails,  and  yew  heading  right  straight  for  home.  Well,  you  drop  off 
into  a  bit  of  a  doze,  and  ye  seem  to  see  the  lights  of  the  town  twink- 
ling about  ye  and  the  red  light  at  the  harbour  mouth.  And  then 
there's  a  shock  and  a  crash,  and  you're  pitched  forward  on  your 
hands  and  knees ;  and  behold  it's  over  in  a  moment ;  there's  a 
sheet  gone  here  and  a  block  there,  and  your  sails  is  lashing  about 
like  scarpin's  tails,  and  the  great  waves  sweeping  ye  from  stem  to 
starn;  but  your  mates  work  like  men,  and  in  another  minute 
you're  safe  again,  and  running  with  the  wind,  and  yew  peer  out 
into  the  darkness,  and  there's  no  sign  of  northin'  but  the  water 
foaming  and  lathering  about  ye,  and  yew  feel  a  kind  of  all-overish- 
ness— first,  as  you've  saved  your  own  ship,  an'  then  as  there's  nobody 
to  tell  as  yew've  run  another  down — for,  mark  ye,  it's  all  over  with 
yew  if  that's  found  out.  Why,  if  yew  was  in  the  right  of  it  ye'd 
be  ruined  among  the  big-wigs ;  they  chaw  up  pore  men  like  grass. 
Well,  anyhow,  yew're  clear  of  it,  ye  think  ;  never  a  soul  knowing 
northin'  about  it  but  your  own  men  as  all  swim  in  the  same  boat, 
and  hold  their  lives  accordingly.  And  just  as  yew're  conning  all 
this  over,  ye  hear  a  hail  right  out  from  the  sea,  and  lo  and  behold, 
as  you  clap  eyes  over  the  wessel's  side,  then  yew  see  a  chap  hanging 
on  to  a  rope ;  not  one  of  your  own  chaps,  but  a  furriner,  with  a  bit 
of  goold  lace  about  his  neck.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  it  rooshes  upon 
you  what  it  means  to  have  him  come  aboard ;  and  you  snatches 
up  the  first  thing  as  comes  to  hand ' 

Jem  had  described  the  scene  as  if  he  saw  the  whole  thing  before 
him ;  his  eyes  dilated,  the  sailor's  mark  between  his  brows  showed 
in  strong,  rigid  lines ;  he  seized  the  boathook  as  he  spoke,  and 
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flourisfiad  it  over  his  head ;  4  What  would  ^e  do,  sir  ?  Come,  tell  me,' 
he  shouted,  iharply  and  fiercely. 

'  Why,  haul  the  man  aboard,  aud  then  go  down  on  my  knees 
and  thank  God  that  a  fellow-creature  had  been  saved.' 

'  Ay,  that's  what  I  should  do,'  whispered  Jem,  letting  go  of  the 
boathook,  and  drawing  the  back  of  his  hand  across  his  eyes.  '  Ye?, 
I  du  believe,  bless  God,  that's  what  I  should  du,  and  a'most  any  of 
my  comrades,  mariners  or  fishermen.  But  then,  sir,  if  there  was  a 
weaker  fellow  wessel — as  you  tell  us  out  of  the  Bible,  sir — a  brother, 
or  if  you  said  a  son,  perhaps,  oh,  what  would  you  do  yourself, sir?' 
cried  Jem,  with  a  world  of  sorrow  in  his  voice ;  4  you  wouldn't  go 
and  split  upon  him,  sure  ?  ' 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  Jem's  strange  excited  ways,  so 
different  from  his  ordinary  imperturbable  demeanour.  But  I  ad- 
vised him  to  show  what  he  had  found.  At  the  same  time,  at  his 
earnest  request,  I  promised  him  that  I  would  take  no  further  notice 
of  what  I  had  already  seen  and  heard,  but  leave  the  matter  to  his 
own  conscience. 

When  we  reached  home  after  the  morning's  fishing  we  found 
quite  an  excitement  about  Jem's  cottage.  His  niece  Lizzie  came 
running  down  to  the  beach  to  meet  us :  '  Cap'n  Bill's  come  home,' 
she  cried,  iu  quick,  joyful  accents;  4  Cap'n  Bill's  come,  uncle !' 

Captain  Bill  was  Jem's  only  son  and  the  master  of  a  herring  boat 
that  hailed  from  Buremouth — the  Lively  Fanny,  a  fine  smack  of 
some  fifty  tons,  the  smartest  sailer  belonging  to  the  port.  Captain 
Bill  was  shrewdly  suspected  in  our  village  to  be  sweethearting  his 
cousin  Lizzie,  and  rumour  said  that  as  soon  as  his  father  could  get 
another  housekeeper,  the  pair  had  determined  to  marry,  and  set  up 
house  at  Buremouth. 

'  Ay,  ay  ;  what's  brought  Bill  home  ? '  said  Jem,  a  look  of 
deep  anxiety  crossing  his  face  ;  '  what's  brought  him  home,  right 
in  middle  of  liar'n  fishing  ?  ' 

I  think  that  Jem  would  have  liked  to  prevent  my  coining  lack 
to  the  cottage  before  lie  had  seen  his  son  ;  but  I  was  cold  and  tired, 
and  defeated  all  his  transparent  manoeuvres.  Captain  Bill  wa? 
seated  by  the  tire  in  a  rather  despondent  attitude,  taking  no  notice 
of  the  cats  that  curvetted  and  pranced  about  his  legs.  He  was  a 
fine  young  seaman,  with  a  fair  pleasant  face,  covered  with  a  short, 
crisp  brown  beard  that  projected  outwards  from  his  chin  in  a  re- 
gular fisherman's  frill.  He  was  dressed  in  a  pea-jacket  over  a  blue 
guernsey  shirt  with  white  'duffel'  breeches,  buttoned  at  the  knee, 
blue  worsted  stockings,  and  ankle-boots ;  in  his  hand  he  carried  a 
sealskin  cap.  He  nodded  to  his  father  with  the  undemonstrative 
brusquerie  of  his  class,  and  the  old  man  hardly  returned  his  greet- 
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ing  as  he  moved  about,  putting  away  his  gear  and  tackle.  But  it 
was  easy  to  see  under  this  mask  of  apparent  indifference  a  keen  anil 
eager  interest  and  anxiety. 

What's  the  best  news  with  you,  Bill  ?'I  asked,  a»  I shook  hands 
with  him  heartily,  for  the  Cap'n  was  an  old  friend  of  mine. 

'Would  you  kindly  walk  upstairs,  Mr.  Brown?'  interrupted 
Jem,  who  was  bustling  about  me  with  strange  solicitude.  '  Liz  has 
got  ovi'i  \ i  hing  ready  for  ye,  anil  we're  in  such  a  mess  down  here.' 

('Hi,  I  don't  mind  it,'  I  said,  taking  my  stand  by  the  fire  and 
miming  my  hands  over  the  blaze.  'I'll  stop  here  and  warm  my- 
self, and  have  a  chat  with  Bill.  What  brings  you  home.  Captain, 
rfghl  in  the  middle  of  the  herring  fishery  ?  ' 

Well,  sir,'  he  replied,  'I've  happened  a  bit  of  a  misfortune  ;  my 
craft  came  into  collision ;  why,  what's  to  do,  father  ?  '  I  had  a  dim 
idea  that  Jem  was  behind  me  gesticulating  violently  to  his  son, 
but  when  I  turned  round  his  face  was  quite  impassible. 

I  know,  Bill,'  cried  the  old  man,  '  I  hard  of  that,  Bill ;  jammed 
your  boat  against  the  pier,  you  did  ?  ' 

I'ier  l>e  hanged !'  said  Bill,  contemptuously  disregarding  all 
rhe  cunning  inflections  of  his  father's  voice  in  his  indignation  at 
tin-  imputations  conveyed  on  his  seamanship.  'Tell  you  it  were 
pitch  dark,  and  a  heavy  sea  running.' 

'  Oli,  Lord !  Bill,  don't  say  that ! '  cried  the  old  man,  breaking 
down  all  of  a  sudden  ;  'don't  say  as  it  was  yew  as  run  down  the 
French  ie.' 

■  How  should  I  know  who  I  run  down?'  cried  Bill  indignantly  ; 
*  tell  you  as  it  were  pitch  dark,  and  a  heavy  sea  running.  Why, 
you  knows  all  about  it,  father,  for  Lazy  Bob  brought  you  word  about 
it  the  very  next  day,  he  tell  me.' 

'What  are  you  all  flaming  away  against  Bill  for?'  cried  Lizzie, 
coming  in  at  this  moment.  Standing  in  the  open  door,  the  sun- 
shine streaming  in  past  her  fell  upon  the  haggard,  excited  faces  of 
father  and  son,  bringing  them  out  into  strange  prominence  and 
distinctness.  All  of  a  sudden  the  sunlight  was  eclipsed,  the  door- 
way was  darkened  by  a  tall  portly  figure ;  Lizzie  was  pushed 
gently  on  one  side,  and  the  figure  of  Captain  Dawson  appeared  on 
the  threshold.  Close  behind  him  was  a  foreign-looking  officer  in 
full  uniform,  with  swurdand  epaulettes,  and  with  him  an  officer,  an 
inspector  I  think,  of  police.  Several  seamen  and  constables  were 
fiiible  outside. 

'  Now,  my  lad,'  said  Dawson,  advancing  and  laying  his  hand  on 
(In-  young  seaman's  shoulder,  '  we've  come  here  to  ask  you  a  few 
questions,  and  hope  you'll  give  straigMforw-tuA  -.i.ns'wcvi.  "v\Cv>  \* 
Captain  Thiebaut  of  the  Prove  nee,  a  Vteiwh   cotviAX.e^'asA  Vfe  > 
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making  inquiry  as  to  the  fate  of  the  Vdngeur  and  her  crew,  sup- 
posed  to  have  been  run  down  and  sunk  at  her  anchorage  on  the 
night  of  Friday  or  morning  of  Saturday  last.  Now,  we 
your  craft,  was  in  collision  with  some  other  on  that  night.  What 
have  you  to  say?  speak  out  like  a  man.— Stop,  Mr.  Bolt,  I'll  trouble 
you  to  remain  here  while  this  inquiry  is  going  on." 

Jem  had  been  making  for  the  little  wash  house  behind  ihe 
kitchen,  but  seeing  that  his  purposed  evasion  was  detected,  lm 
sullenly  returned  to  the  fireplace. 

'  Come,  William  Bolt,'  went  on  Captain  Dawson,  '  lei 
answer  to  what,  I  asked  you,' 

'  It  would  be  well,'  said  the  police  officer  in  a  smooth  oily  voice, 
'  to  caution  William  Bolt  that  any  answers  he  may  give  may  here- 
after be  used  against  him.' 

*  Ah  I  you  hear  what  he  says,"  cried  Dawson,  waving  his  hand 
towards  the  inspector. 

'  Don't  yew  say  a  word  to  'em,  Bill,'  cried  Jem  in  a  harsh 
strained  voice, '  they'll  wring  the  words  out  of  your  mouth  t>  l> 
witnesses  again  ye." 

'  It  isn't  a  British  seaman,'  cried  the  Captain,  '  that  wants  bo 
be  cautioned  about  this  and  that  and  the  other.  Speak  mil  [ike  I 
man,  and  tell  us  all  you  know.' 

'You  hear  what  father  says,'  said  the  young  man  in  a  | 
hesitating  voice. 

'A    pretty    plain    acknowledgment    of    guilt,   I    think,'   said 
Dawson.    '  Well,  it  only  remains  for  the  police  to  search  the  house 
to  ascertain  if  there  are  any  traces  of  the  occurrence, 
to  have  to  inconvenience  you,  Mr.   Brown,'  he  went  on,  tmWBg 
round  to  offer  me  his  haud,  'but  it  will  be  necessary  to 
whole  house.' 

Whilst  he  was  talking  to  me  the  police  had  quietly  spread 
themselves  over  the  place,  and  were  ransacking  even'  coi 
Jem  and  Captain  Bill  and    Lizzie  stood  grouped  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, their  faces  full  of  tragic  suffering. 

A  cry  from  the  little  washhouse,  a  cry  of  irrepressible  liorrur 
and  surprise,  turned  all  eyes  in  that  direction. 

'Come  this  way,'  cried  the  Superintendent  to  Dawson,  '  and 
bring  the  French  captain.' 

'Oh,  mon  Dieu!'  we  heard  the  Frenchman  exclaim  neit 
moment.     '  Ah,  my  friend,  you  are  indeed  hist  to  me  ! ' 

The  men  who  were  clustered  about  the  door  looked  at  the 
fisherman  and   his   son   with  indignation  and  horror. 
.Dawson  returned,  boking  pole  and  excited. 

'I  shall  have  to  Vite&t  wvi  -jqvk  \.fc\^OTM^VOTSft,'M.'s.  Brown 
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he  said,  with  an  attempt  ftt  calmness.  6  Providence  seems  to  have 
pointed  out  the  criminal.  We  have  found  a  human  hand,  which 
Captain  Thiebaut  recognises  by  a  ring  upon  it  as  the  hand  of 
Louis  Dupuy,  the  lieutenant  in  command  of  the  VengeurS 

4  Oh  !  Captain  Dawson,'  I  cried,  'I  can  explain  that.  However 
extraordinary  it  may  seem  to  you,  I  know  that  my  old  friend  Jem 
found  that  dead  man's  hand  in  the  inside  of  a  huge  dog-fish  I 
caught  on  Saturday.' 

Dawson  smiled  incredulously.  6  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  do  you  say 
this  of  your  own  knowledge  ?  Did  you  see  the  object  taken  from 
the  fish's  belly  ? ' 

<  Well,  no,  I  did  not.' 

*  I  thought  as  much  ;  no,  we  must  have  them  both  up  in  bilboes. 
Why,  it's  a  disgrace  to  British  seamen  that  must  be  wiped  out 
at  any  cost.  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  hanged,  sir,'  Dawson  cried, 
shaking  his  fist  fiercely  at  Captain  Bill. 

4  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  as  my  Bill  would  injure  anybody 
knowingly?'  cried  Lizzie;  c don't  I  know  him  better,  as  is  the 
kindest  heart  breathing  ? ' 

'  You  keep  your  mouth  shet,'  growled  Jem,  4  and  it  will  be 
better  for  all  of  us.' 

€  Speak  up  to  'em,  Bill,'  cried  Lizzie,  throwing  her  arms  about 
her  lover's  neck ;  '  tell  'em  how  you're  oncapable  of  doing  any  man 
wrong.' 

4  Listen  to  what  father  says,'  cried  Bill,  his  face  full  of  per- 
plexity and  terror. 

I  went  sadly  away  to  join  my  family  at  Buremouth.  It 
was  all  over  with  my  fishing  now,  and  my  mind  was  full  of  anxiety 
and  trouble  on  behalf  of  Jem  and  his  son.  I  couldn't  believe  that 
Captain  Bill  was  guilty  of  the  horrible  cruelty  of  cutting  a 
drowning  man  adrift,  and  yet  I  thought  that  he  must  know  who 
it  really  was  who  had  done  the  foul  deed. 

Chapter    II. 

IN  COURT. 

There  was  no  doubt  about  the  matter  ;  the  Government  were 
thoroughly  in  earnest  in  taking  up  the  case  of  the  running  down  of 
the  Vengeur.  Detectives  from  Scotland  Yard,  high  officials  from 
the  Admiralty,  surveyors  from  Trinity  House,  were  down  at  Bure- 
mouth assisting  in  the  investigation.  The  Treasury  solicitor  was 
busy  in  the  case,  and  had  retained  the  assistance  of  half  the  lawyers 
in  Buremouth,  as  well  as  an  acute  and  determined  Queen's  Counsel, 
to  conduct  the  prosecution.     Public  opinion  aft.  Ti\ttOTtfsv&fcL  w&> 
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very  strongly  against  the  Boll?,  that  iaj  the  opinion  of  the  people 
I  was  in  the  habit  of  meeting — retired  naval  officers  and  halT-paj 
miUtaires.  What  the  seafaring  population  thought  about  Uw 
matter  I  had  no  means  of  judging;  they  are  rather  ffhy  of  re- 
vealing their  real  opinions  except  to  people  of  their  own  class. 

I  was  returning  from  my  dip  somewhere  about  a 
]l  wa- a  tine  crisp  morning,  a  light  haze  hanging  about  them, 
(tie  white  houses  .if  tin*  esphumilc  jx/eriug  nut  of  the  purple  mist,  .■ 
sail  here  and  there  catching  the  gleam  o!"  the  sun,  shims- 
the  loom  of  the  sea  and  sky ;  I  strode  along  invigorated  and  elatei! 
with  my  bath,  all  of  a  glow  from  head  to  foot.  I  think  :it  that 
moment  I  realised  more  strongly  ihan  ever  before  in  my  life  what 
it  must  be  to  he  a  prisoner.  And  then  I  thought  of  Jem  Boll,  win 
had  lived  on  the  sea  all  his  life,  and  loved  it  so  much  in  a  dumb, 
unconscious  sorl  of  way.  "What  must  stone  walls  and  dull  inflexi- 
ble routine  be  to  him  '! 

Just  then  I  met  a  seafaring  kind  of  man  whom  I  could  net 
exactly  make  out.     He  wore  a  blue  pilot-coat  with  -ill    buttons, 
and  a  naval-looking  cap,  and  carried  a  spyglass  under  his  arm  ;  anil 
yet    he  wasn't  exactly  a  naval  man    or   coastguard-man  either.  I 
thought.     At  the  corner  of  one  of  the  terraces,  he  to 
stand  and  swept  the  sea  with  his  glass,  and  then,  apparently  ;:ii>-- 
fied  with  his  scrutiny,  ho  shut  up  his  telescope  ami  walked  briskly 
off  in  the  same  direction  as  myself.      We  exchanged  gro 
fell  to  talking  about  the  all-engrossing  subject  of  !!:■■ 
and  the  prohiihle  guilt  of  the  Bolts.     I  found  that  his  opinion  in; 
neutral  in  the  matter;  he  hardly  believed  in  their  guilt,  and  yrt 
thought  that  they  knew  more  than  they  could  well  reveal. 

'  May  I  ask  you,'  I  said,  before  we  parted, '  what  was 
of  that  scrutiny  of  yours  with  the  glass  ? ' 

'  Oh,*  said  my  new  friend, '  I  was  only  making  out 
I  am  employed  on  the  light-ship  out  yonder,  and  this  is  my  mouth 
ashore:  and  my  morning  duty  is  to  verify  all  my  buoys  and  «* 
that  none  of  them  have  shifted,  are  water-logged  or  sunk;  and 
when  I've  reckoned  up  all  my  buoys  1  come  out  as  far  as  tin-  It 
make  out  the  light-ship.  There  you  see,'  he  said,  level  In 
once  more,  'the  flag  going  up  to  the  masthead  of  the  light-.-h-j). 
That  means  all  right — all  the  buoys  visible  from  our  ship  are  in 
their  place*.' 

'  I  see,'  I  replied,  'you  are  the  shepherd,  in  fact,  of  the  watery 
flock,  and  count  over  your  sheep  every  morning;  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  rather  call  you  the  schoolmaster  looking  after  your  class  of 
good  and  bad  boys.' 

It,    laughed  cheerfully  at  my  conceit.     'We  haven't  any  la  1 
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boys  in  our  school,'  he  said.  4  They're  all  as  sound  and  tight  as 
'  oak  and  iron  and  good  tar  and  paint  can  make  'em.' 

6  And  yet  they  go  astray  sometimes,  I  think  you  said  ?  ' 

4  Not  of  their  own  fault,  sir,  not  hardly  ever.  Sometimes  if 
they're  moored  too  short  they'll  lift  their  anchors  in  a  heavy  sea 
and  drift  away  a  bit ;  but  it's  vessels  are  to  blame  in  a  general  way, 
they  run  right  over  'em  at  night,  and  knock  'em  to  bits.' 

4  And  what  do  you  do  then  ? ' 

i  Oh,  I  report  it  to  the  House,  and  there's  always  a  new  buoy 
lying  there,  ready  to  take  its  place,  and  then  our  steamer  goes  out 
and  lays  it  down.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  morning,  sir,  that 
I  had  to  report  the  Whittle  buoy  as  gone  adrift;  some  craft  had 
run  over  him  in  the  night,  and  knocked  him  to  matches.' 

When  I  returned  to  my  lodgings  a  disagreeable  missive  awaited 
me.  It  was  a  summons  to  attend  as  a  witness  at  the  examination 
of  the  Bolts.  In  some  way  or  other  the  police  had  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  I  had  been  taken  into  the  prisoners'  confidence. 
I  had  met  a  very  pleasant  fellow  on  the  pier  the  day  before,  whom 
from  his  dress  and  appearance  I  had  taken  for  a  Koman  Catholic 
priest,  and  having  entered  into  conversation  with  him,  I  was  glad 
of  the  opportunity  of  questioning  him  as  to  the  practice  of  his 
Church  in  respect  of  matters  told  by  a  criminal  to  a  priest  ;  for  I 
was  very  much  perplexed  about  the  case,  and  didn't  know  whether 
I  was  doing  right  or  wrong  in  not  communicating  the  little  I  knew 
to  the  authorities.  The  priest,  as  I  thought  him,  had  cross-ques- 
tioned me  with  a  subtlety  for  which  I  gave  his  sacerdotal  training 
credit,  as  to  the  exact  circumstances  of  this  ca?e  of  conscience,  and 
elicited  more  than  I  should  otherwise  have  revealed.  You  may 
imagine  my  chagrin  and  annoyance  when  in  the  course  of  the  day 
I  recognised  the  same  face  in  the  garb  of  a  seafaring  man,  and 
was  told  by  a  clever  London  friend  of  mine,  who  knows  everything, 
that  he  was  a  celebrated  detective  from  Scotland  Yard. 

Put  into  the  witness-box  and  placed  upon  my  oath,  there  were 
only  two  courses  open  to  me — either  to  state  fully  all  I  knew  and 
all  that  Jem  had  imparted  to  me,  or  to  refuse  to  answer  at  all  on 
the  ground  of  my  privilege  as  a  clergyman.  In  the  former  case  I 
might  be  the  means  of  betraying  my  friend's  son  to  the  gallows,  in 
the  latter  I  stood  a  very  good  chance  of  spending  the  rest  of  my 
holidays  in  prison.  If  I  could  have  clearly  seen  my  duty  marked 
out,  I  trust  I  should  not  have  hesitated  at  incurring  any  of  the 
penalties  attached  to  my  conduct;  but  I  was  bewildered  and 
puzzled,  and  did  not  know  how  to  act. 

The  examination  was  to  take  place  that  very  morning  at  the 
Town  Hall,  and  I  hastily  swallowed  my  breakfast,  and  hurried 
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down  to  the  town  with  a  beating  heart  and  brain  all  of  a  whirl 
At  the  doors  of  the  Court-house  was  gathered  a  grand  crowd  of 
townspeople  and  seafaring  men,  waiting  for  the  opening  of  the 
doors.  By  the  courtesy  of  the  officials  I  was  admitted  at  a  private 
door  and  provided  with  a  seat  on  the  bench,,  next  to  my  friend 
Dawson  and  the  French  captain.  I  almost  regretted  the  civility 
I  met  with.  If  I  had  been  hustled  and  crushed  and  uncivilly 
treated  by  the  Court,  I  should  have  had  much  more  heart  to  stand 
up  against  law  and  order.  But  when  law  and  order  are  civil  to 
you,  and  make  much  of  you,  and  place  you  in  the  high  seats,  it  is 
much  more  difficult  to  make  a  stand,  and  cry  '  I'm  with  the  fisher- 
men.' 

Presently  a  great  rush  and  trampling  of  feet  announced  that 
the  Court  was  open  ;  a  hot,  excited  crowd  streamed  in,  and  filled 
up  every  nook  and  corner  ;  but  by-and-by  a  cry  arose — fc  She's  out- 
side, Bill's  sweetheart;'  and  a  young  woman  was  gently  hoisted  over 
the  shoulders  of  the  crowd,  and  placed  in  the  front  seat  of  the  gal- 
lery devoted  to  the  public.  The  place  appropriated  to  lawyers, 
jurors,  and  witnesses  was  soon  filled  up  by  a  crowd  of  well-dressed 
burgesses,  the  magistrates  took  their  seats,  the  mayor  of  the  town 
presiding,  and  the  prisoners  were  brought  in  through  an  under- 
ground passage,  handcuffed  together,  and  guarded  by  four  police- 
men. They  looked  yellow  and  haggard,  but  put  a  good  face  upon 
the  matter.  Captain  Bill's  eyes  wandered  about  the  Court  in 
search  of  some  face  he  couldn't  find  at  first ;  then  he  turned 
round  in  answer  to  a  hail  from  some  goodnatured  friend  in  the 
gallery,  and  he  saw  Lizzie  sitting  there,  her  eyes  brimming  over 
with  tears.  But  she  waved  her  handkerchief  to  him  bravelv,  and 
he  returned  the  signal  with  his  hand ;  and  then  he  drew  his  sleeve 
across  his  eyes,  and  braced  himself  up  to  listen  attentively  to  what 
was  going  on. 

There  they  stood,  father  and  son  ;  the  latter  charged  with 
murder  on  the  high  seas,  the  former  as  accessory  after  the  fact. 

The  preliminary  gabble  of  lawyers' jargon  over,  the  Q.C.  rose, 
and  in  silky  but  peremptory  accents  gave  a  short  masterly  sketch 
of  the  case  he  proposed  to  make  out.  The  Court  was  all  on  the 
qui  vice,  as  you  may  judge,  seeing  that  a  Q.C.  was  conducting  the 
prosecution ;  and  a  whole  row  of  attorneys  were  engaged  in  the 
case,  handing  each  other  papers,  and  whispering  and  darting  in  and 
out.  It  was  said  that  the  Government  attached  great  importance 
to  there  being  no  miscarriage  of  justice.  The  cute  fife  cordialc 
was  at  stake,  and  all  the  influence  and  pressure  of  a  powerful 
Executive  were  being  exerted  to  insure  a  conviction. 

The  first  witnesses  were  the  crew  of  Captain  Bill's  vessel,  who 
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bad  been  kept  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  ever  since  thev 
bad  come  ashore.  Their  evidence  was  simple  enough,  reluctantly 
bold,  but  plain  and  to  the  purpose.  They  had  been  out  fishing 
two  nights  and  two  days  ;  the  weather  had  been  rough,  and  they 
had  hardly  slept  all  the  time.  They  Were  returning  to  port  full 
of  fish,  and  were  running  free  before  the  wind.  They  were  not 
keeping  any  regular  watch,  and  their  master,  Captain  Bill,  'a 
reg,lar  good  un  too,  he  am,'  was  the  comment  of  more  than  one  of 
them,  given  with  an  approving  nod  towards  the  prisoner,  whose 
face  lighted  up  at  the  greeting ;  yes,  their  master  had  bade  them 
all  turn  in  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  he  took  the  helm.  They  had 
all  fallen  asleep,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and  exposure.  Then  they 
were  awakened  by  a  sudden  shock,  and  the  sound  of  crushing  timber 
and  breaking  spars.  They  rushed  on  deck,  but  saw  nothing.  Some 
little  damage  was  done  to  their  own  vessel,  and  they  were  busy 
enough  for  awhile,  making  all  safe.  Captain  Bill  had  looked  a 
bit  white  and  skeered,  and  said  he  was  afraid  they  had  run  down 
some  craft.  They  had  all  agreed  to  say  nothing  about  it,  and 
wouldn't,  if  they  hadn't  been  sworn  to.  None  of  them  could  say 
precisely  when  the  accident  had  happened,  but  they  had  made  the 
Nazeby  light  soon  after,  so  that  it  must  have  been  not  very  far 
from  the  Whittle  sands.  None  of  them  would  own  to  having  seen 
a  knife  or  axe  in  Captain  Bill's  hand,  but  they  admitted  that  there 
was  a  bill-hook  in  the  vessel,  at  the  end  of  a  handle,  that  was  kept 
for  clearing  the  rudder  of  floating  nets  and  ropes,  incase  of  sudden 
emergency.     This  was  kept  under  a  tarpaulin,  close  to  the  tiller. 

The  weapon  was  produced  in  Court,  and  caused  a  thrill  of  horror 
in  the  assemblage.  Some  further  excitement  was  caused  by  the 
bringing  in  of  a  thick  rope,  attached  to  a  buoy,  which  was  hoisted 
on  to  a  table.  It  was  identified  as  the  warp  of  the  herring  nets 
belonging  to  the  Lively  Fanny 

At  this  point  a  surveyor  of  the  Trinity  House  was  put  in  the 
witness-box,  to  prove  that  the  Vengeur  had  been  anchored  just  off 
the  Whittle  sand.  Her  anchor  and  chain-cable  had  been  fished 
for  and  recovered,  and  portions  of  the  wreck  were  still  adhering 
to  the  latter. 

Then  a  rope-maker  appeared,  who  it  seemed  had  furnished  the 
Lively  Fanny  with  her  warp.  It  was  not  exactly  seen  what  was 
the  use  of  this  witness.  '  We  don't  dispute  the  warp  being  ours,' 
cried  the  attorney  for  the  defence,  a  pale  nervous  young  man,  ven- 
turing with  beating  heart  a  tilt  against  the  great  Q.C.  The  latter 
smiled  with  calm  superiority,  and  went  on  with  his  examination. 
The  warp  was  a  peculiar  one ;  it  appeared  the  maker  had  intro- 
duced a  new  Indian  fibre  into  the  core,  and  he  had  made  but  this 
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one  warp,  which  he  had  sold  to  the  master  of  the  Lively  Fanny 
avowedly  as  an  experiment.  Then  a  small  fragment  of  rope  was 
handed  to  him,  and  for  a  moment  there  was  breathless  silence  in 
the  Court.  I  watched  the  prisoners'  faces  carefully.  Bill's  ex- 
pressed only  open-mouthed  vacant  wonder,  but  Jem  clenched  his 
teeth,  knitted  his  brows,  and  his  eyes  were  full  of  agonised  expec- 
tation. 

The  rope-maker  took  out  his  spectacles,  wiped  them  carefully, 
and  examined  the  fragment.  *  Yes,'  he  said,  looking  up, €  it  is  a  part 
of  the  same  warp.' 

There  was  a  great  simultaneous  sigh,  that  went  right  through 
the  hall,  as  the  Q.C.  folded  his  robe  about  him,  and  sat  down  with 
a  half  smile  of  quiet  triumph. 

The  police  were  next  examined,  and  proved  the  finding  of  the 
severed  hand  and  the  piece  of  rope  in  Jem's  possession.  The 
excitement  in  Court  now  culminated.  Men's  wits  seemed  to  be 
preternaturally  sharpened,  and  their  minds  followed  the  course  of 
the  evidence,  as  it  were  with  one  accord.  And  at  the  same  mo- 
ment everyone  saw  that  there  was  yet  a  gap,  an  hiatus  in  the 
proof ;  that  there  was  nothing  to  connect  the  severed  hand  and  the 
fragment  of  the  warp.  To  me  came  with  frightful  significance 
the  thought,  that  on  my  evidence  hinged  this  case  of  life  or  death, 
that  I  could  ^supply  the  missing  link ;  in  the  admission  of  Jem 
Bolt,  that  the  piece  of  rope  had  come  out  of  the  dead  hand. 

There  was  yet  respite  for  me,  for  Captain  Thiebaut  was  put 
into  the  witness-box.  The  whole  Court  swam  before  my  eyes;  I 
felt  my  brain  throbbing  with  painful  intensity,  and  I  wanted  so 
much  to  be  cool ;  to  think  calmly  and  quietly  of  what  it  was  my 
duty  to  do.  All  this  time,  I  was  unconsciously  following  the 
evidence  of  the  Frenchman  ;  I  heard  that  he  identified  the  hand 
found  in  Jem  Bolt's  possession  as  that  of  his  lieutenant.  He  spoke 
with  strong  emotion,  and  once  or  twice  looked  with  scorn  and 
contempt  at  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  who  to  my  imagination 
,  seemed  to  quail  beneath  his  glance.  All  this  passed  like  an  un- 
easy dream,  and  then  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  crier,  almost  as  the 
voice  of  doom,  '  Samuel  Brown  !  Samuel  Brown  !  ' 

I  made  my  way  to  the  witness-box,  and  stood  before  the 
searching  eye  of  the  Q.C.  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  did  his  best  to  put  me  at  my  ease,  and  I  got  through  the  pre- 
liminary questions  very  well.  But  soon  came  the  fatal  question, 
4  Do  you  remember  the  elder  prisoner  showing  you  a  piece  of  rope?' 

Up  to  that  moment  I  had  not  made  up  my  mind  what  to  do — 
whether  to  answer  or  refuse  to  answer.  I  looked  at  the  iron-bound 
visage  of  the  Q.C.     I  glanced  helplessly  at  the  galaxy  of  spectacled 
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burgesses  on  the  beech  ;  my  eyes  swept  the  array  of  eager  faces 
surrounding  roe  like  a  sea,  and  then  they  fell  upon  Jem,  leaning 
eagerly  forward  with  a  piteous  appealing  glance.  And  that  look 
decided  me.     '  I'm  for  the  fishermen,'  I  muttered. 

The  Q.C.  once  more  made  play  with  his  robe,  and  put  the 
question  again  in  a  stern  peremptory  voice, 

'  I  decline  to  answer,'  I  Baid. 

The  counsel  turned  round  to  the  bench:  'You  must  commit 
the  witness  unless  he  answers.' 

'  We  shall  really  have  to  commit  you,  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  don't 
answer,'  said  the  Mayor. 

'  Very  well,'  I  said, '  commit  me,  then.'  Small  are  the  consola- 
tions of  martyrdom.  In  my  own  case  it  was  just  a '  toss  up'  which  of 
two  courses  I  should  adopt ;  and  having  chosen  the  rugged  path, 
it  was  only  an  innate  obstinacy  and  pride  that  kept  me  steadfast  to 
it.     I  should  have  to  go  to  prison,  and  I  should  do  Jem  no  good. 

'Let  the  witness  stand  down,'  said  the  counsel ;  'we  will  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  thinking  better  of  it.  His  silence  speaks 
more  stroDgly  than  words,  and  in  point  of  fact  his  evidence  is  not 
necessary  to  insure  a  commitment,  which  is  all  I  want  at  present.  I 
will  leave  our  reverend  friend  to  lie  dealt  witli  by  the  Judge  of 
Assize.' 

The  magistrates  demurred  to  this,  and  seemed  to  think  that 
their  authority  and  dignify  were  set  at  nought  and  ought  to  be 
vindicated. 

'Then  I'll  leave  him  in  your  hands,  gentlemen,'  said  the  Q.C, 
beckoning  to  his  clerk  to  pack  up  bis  papers,  and  beginning  to 
consult  his  watch  and  Bradshaw  simultaneously. 

The  Mayor  looked  over  his  raised  desk.  Now  I  was  to  hear  my 
fate.  I  plucked  a  little  courage  from  the  fact  that  my  judge  bad 
supplied  me  with  wines  and  spirits  during  my  sojourn  at  Bure- 
moutb,  and  would  naturally  be  averse  to  committing  a  custnmer. 

'  Before  we  decide  upon  committing  (be  last  witness,  we  wish  to 
ask  the  attorney  for  the  defence  if  he  has  any  rebutting  testimony 
to  offer.  He  has  not,  it  appears.  In  that  case  we  have  quite  made 
up  our  minds  to  commit  the  prisoners  for  trial  at  the  next  assizes.' 

There  was  a  scream  in  the  gallery  above  at,  this  announcement, 
and  a  great  scuffle  and  bustle  up  in  the  gallery  as  if  some  one  were 
being  carried  out.  Captain  Bill  cast  his  eyes  up,  and,  seeiDg  that 
Liz  had  disappeared,  made  an  instinctive  movement  to  join  her. 
This  occasioned  a  little  further  disturbance.  And  the  disturbance 
grew  greater  and  greater.  There  was  a  strong  excitement  of  some 
eort  in  the  Court,  and  some  one  caught  the  young  lawyer  by  the 
sleeve,  [and  whispered  in  his  ear.      His  face  lighted  up. 
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'I  have  just  received  in  formation,'  he  cried,  addressing  the 
bench,  'of  the  arrival  of  a  witness  who  will  throw  a  totally  differed 
complexion  on  the  case.' 

The  Queen's  Counsel  looked  up  from  the  table  where  he  fat 
inditing  a  telegram,  with  a  fierce  incredulous  sniff. 

'  Call  Charles  Simpson,'  cried  the  prisoners'  advocate. 

A  lane  was  quickly  made  through  the  crowd,  and  the  new 
witness  entered  the  box.  A  bluff,  good-humoured-looking  fellow 
with  a  bronzed  weather-beaten  face,  who  took  the  book  and  kissed 
it  with  a  moment's  access  of  solemnity,  and  then  scanned  the 
Court  fearlessly. 

'Yes,  my  name's  Charles  Simpson,'  he  said,  *  and  I'm  an  engineer, 
a  certificated  engineer  ;  as  to  what  ship  I  belong  to  I  cant  exactly 
say ;  I  ran  away  from  my  last  one  and  doesn't  know  her  name.' 

Here  the  Q.C.  drew  his  robe  about  him,  and  looked  at  the 
bench  with  an  expressive  gesture  as  if  he'd  have  been  surprised 
if  the  witness  could  have  given  any  satisfactory  account  of  himself. 
The  magistrate's  clerk,  who  was  busy  taking  down  the  depositions, 
repeated  in  a  drawling  sarcastic  kind  of  way  :  '  Charles  Simpson, 
engineer— ran  away  from  a  ship  he  does  not.  know  the  name  of.' 

'  P'raps  you'll  let  me  tell  the  gentlemen  the  story  in  my  own 
way,'  said  Simpson,  looking  rather  contemptuously  at  the  lawyer, 
who  said  :  '  Very  well,  go  on,'  in  a  hopeless  kind  of  way.  ■  This  is 
how  it  was,'  went  on  Simpson.  '  I  was  at  Hull  out  of  a  berth,  and 
looking  out  for  a  ship,  and  loafing  about  in  the  docks,  i 
dark-looking  chap,  a  Spaniard,  comes  up  to  me,  and  says  he— 

'  Gentlemen,'  said  the  Q.C,  in  a  resigned  sort  of  way, '  of  o 
you  know  this  is  not  evidence.' 

'  If  you  don't  mind,  my  learned  brother .' — it  was  rich  to  see  the 
twist  of  the  learned  counsel's  eyebrows  at  being  '  brothered  '  by  a 
local  mayor, — '  if  you  don't  object,  we  should  like  to  hear  his  story 
at  full  length.' 

1  All  right,"  said  Simpson,  looking  patronisingly  down  at  the 
Q.C. ;  'you  shall  have  your  turn  by-nnd-by,  iny  noble  friend.  w,li, 
as  I  was  saying — where  was  I  ? — oh,  the  Spaniard  chap,  or  he  might 
he  a  Portugee,  he  comes  up  to  rne  and  says * 

*  Don't  tell  us  what  he  said,'  cried  the  magistrate's  el<  , 
looking  up  from  his  depositions,  'tell  us  what  happened.' 

'Well,  then,  nothing  happened  just  then;  but  the  long  and  short 
of  it  is,  he  axed  me  would  I  ship  aboard  his  vessel  as  engineer, 
and  with  that  I  went  round  to  look  at  her — a  long  low  steamer 
with  two  black  funnels — she  was  called  the  Skyl'Kjht  once,  and 
was  built  for  the  blockade  business,  time  of  the 'mericao  war,— w 
the  wages  was  liberal,  and  V  waaYeevi  «aow^i\  S«s  ■&.  y,V,  » 
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although  I  didn't  much  like  the  look  of  her  master,  I  signed  articles 
lor  a  voyage  to  the  River  Plate.  Well,  in  course  of  time  I  joined, 
and  we  dropped  down  the  river  with  the  tide,  and  away  we  goes  for 
the  southwards.  Well,  I'd  all  my  time  taken  up  with  my  engines, 
and  didn't  notice  much  ahout  the  ship,  except  that  there  seemed 
to  be  a  vagabondish  sort  of  crew  ;  not  till  it  came  to  blow  hard 
from  the  north-west,  and  what  with  her  being  so  light,  and  the 
wind  driving  at  her  beam,  she'd  not  answer  the  helm  nohows.  So 
the  skipper  drops  anchor,  and  I  blows  off  my  steam  and  banks  my 
fires,  and  comes  on  deck  to  look  about  me.  And  then  I  saw  that 
they'd  painted  out  the  ship's  name  at  the  stem.  And  then  the 
skipper  comes  to  me  and  says, — he  spoke  English  middlin'  well — 
'  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  no  odds  to  you  what  voyage  you 
and  I  began  to  demur  about  this,  for  says  I, — "  I  signed 
articles  for  the  River  Plate," — and  then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  this 
was  all  a  blind,  and  they  was  bound  for  Zanzibar  to  take  up  a  cargo 
of  niggers  for  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  a  new  trade  they'd  lighted 
upon,  it  seems,  along  of  those  Arab  dhows  getting  so  preciously 
knocked  about  by  our  English  cruisers,'  explained  Simpson  in  a 
parenthetical  sort  of  way,  as  if  the  case  of  the  '  Arab  dhows '  must 
be  familiar  to  all  his  hearers. 

'It  was  good  terms  he  offered  me  too,'  continued  the  witness 
meditatively,  '  so  much  a  month  wages,  and  head-money  for  every 
live  nigger  landed  among  the  Arabs.  "  It's  no  use  your  refusing," 
lays  the  skipper,  "for  if  you  don't  do  your  work  properly,  we'll 
chuck  you  overboard,"  and  they'd  have  done  it  too.  So  says  I  to 
myself.  Engines  is  engines,  and  is  not  accountable  for  where  they 
go,  no  more's  the  engineer,  if  you  come  to  that ;  well,  the  short  of 

t  was,  I  goes  down  to  my  work,  thinking  I'd  chance  what  turned 
Up.  Afore  nightfall  the  wind  shifted  a  bit,  so  we  ups  anchor 
and  away,  with  a  good  head  of  steam  and  a  slapping  flood-tide. 
t  was  getting  used  to  the  engines  now,  and  knew  what  I  could 
pet  out  of  them,  and  I  was  sitting  on  the  ladder  watchiug  them 
work,  -moking  a  pipe,  and  throwing  a  glance  every  now  and  then 

t  tin-  "  Efocho"  as  some  kind  gent  had  thrown  aboard  us.' 

'That's  right,'  I  cried,  carried  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
nonient.  '  I  remember  you,  my  boy  I '  A  chorus  of  sh-sh-sh's,  and 
'(],■<  of  ulenoe  reminded  me  that  I  had  transgressed   the  rules  of 

b» Court;  but  Simpson  looked  round  at  me,  and  smiled  and  nodded 
■^cognition. 

*  That's  the  gent,'  he  went  on,  L  reg'lar  good  fisherman  too.     I 
*r*tcbed  him  for  hours.     Well,  just  at  that  moment  U  V  W^jm. \o 
f*_'el  comfortable,  as  luck  would  have  it,  we  fou\v\  o\U  fccteNJ,  w 
- 1  opt  the  engines  and  goes  on  deck  to  find  t\\e  sW^e*.      ^* 
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pretty  nigh  drunk,  I  think,  for  he  abused  me  dreadful,  and  swot* 

that  if  I  didn't  go  on  ahead  he'd   pitch  me  overboard;  and  with 

that  I  went  forward  to  see  if  I  could  yet  any  of  the  bai 

and  help  me, but  them  I  finds  worse  than  the  captain.       la  I  ■. 

grappling  iron,  aud  by  great  good  luck  I  grapples  the  lumber  thai 

had  fouled  us,  and  draws  up   a   four-inch   hawser  as   was  a  fishing 

warp,  I  fancy,     I  hauled  aboard  twenty  yards  or  so  of  it,  and  tlu-n 

cut  it  off,  and  finding  the  screw  clear,  I  hailed  my  mate  to  starl 

the  engines.     Nest  minute  a  tine  fore-and-aft  rigged  smack  comr* 

looking  up  on  our  quarter,  burning  a  flare  as  they  call  it,  that  li' 

Tip  theses  .ill  about,  and  the  men  begins  to  slang  us  for  cutting  (h 

wiirp,  and  I  bailed  'em  quite  tierce,  "What  ship's  thai  i 

sing  out,  "The  Lirrhf  Fanny,  who  are  yon?"  With  thai 

came  out  of  his  cabin  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand  and  w 

low.    "Full  speed  I  "  be  calls  out  quite  mad-like.  "  Wl 

light*  pu)  up?"  says  I,  for  there  was  never  a  light  on  eil  lier  heats'  ; 

and  he   says,  "If  you   don't  hold  your  tongue,  I'll 

Why,  even  yon  would  have  shut  up  at  that,  .Mr.  Count 

Simpson,  appealing  good-luiniouredly  to  the  Q.C 

4  Still,  I  can  sympathise  with  the  captain,"  said  the 
'Well,  sir,"  went,  nn  Simpson,  acknowledging  the  retort  with  a 
nod  of  approbation, '  Fd  made  up  my  mind  as  I'd   n 
but  to  obey  orders,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  engine-room  warmnd 
comfortable,  when  all  of  a  sudden  1  felt  a  shock  as   if 
something,  and  then  a  grating  kind  of  noise  and  a  sort  of  amuffip' 
cry  that  seemed  to  give  my  heart  a  regular  turn :  and  1 
the  engine-handles  to  stop  and  reverse,  when  I  bears   the   sUpp* 
roar  out  like  thunder,  "GoakeadfuU  speed."    Well,  I  nuM  0?  '''■ 
ladder,  pistol  or  no  pistol,  for  I  couldn't  bear  to  think 
down  a  craft,  and  not  standing  by  her  to  pick  up  her  crew,  and  I 
came  on  deck,  and  made  for  the  skipper.     And  there,  by  the  Ubt* 
naclo  lights,  I  saw  him   slashing  at   something  with  a    ■ 
something — it  was  a  man  that  was  clinging  to  the  aide 
banging  on  to  the  hawser  that  Itelonged  to  the  fishei  m 
he  went  at  last,  the  man  as  was  trying  to  climb  aboard,  dim 
into  the  sea  with  such  a  pitiful  cry,  and  lo  and  behold   then  M 
his  hand  hanging  to   the  hawser,  and  the  skipper   drewoatsi 
knife,  and  cut  that  piece  of  it  off,  and  let  it  fall   into   the  sea.    I 
stood  there  for  a  minute  quite  amazed-like  with  horror, 
the  skipper  saw  me,  and  come  at  me   with  the  cutlass,  and  inW 
me  down  into  the  engine-room,  and  clapped  the  bate! 
was  nearly  suffocated,  and  I  was  obliged  to  cry  Ids  mercy.     But  1 
felt  my   life  wasn't   safe   among  the   murdering    wretcl 
watched  my  chance,  and  when  we  were  in  the  Downs, 
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ran  under  our  quarter  to  hail  us,  and  I  jumped  right  overboard, 
and  she  picked  me  up  and  landed  me  at  Deal.  And  I  brought 
nothing  along  with  me,  only  this  what  I  found  hanging  on  to  our 
screw-case  the  morning  after  we  run  dowu  the  craft ;  and  this  is  it, 
gents,'cried  Simpson,  drawing  a  little  bundle  out  of  his  pocket  which 
he  shook  out  in  his  hands,  and  which  assumed  the  form,  ragged, 
torn  and  tattered,  but  still  recognisable,  of  the  French  tricolour. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  scene  that  followed.  "Twasn't 
Bill  as  done  it !  hurrah  ! '  burst  from  the  eager  crowd  of  seafaring 
men.  The  French  captain  arose  from  his  place  and  threw  out  bis 
arms  towards  his  country'*  ensign,  and  the  bout's  crew  of  (he  cor- 
vette, who  were  present,  began  to  roar  out  excitedly,  not  knowing 
what  the  thing  meant  exactly,  but  startled  at  the  sight  of  the  flag 
and  the  furore  it  had  raised.  In  the  midst  of  it  all,  Liz,  who  it 
seems  had  recovered  from  her  fainting  lit,  was  hoisted  bodily  on  to 
tin-  Bfaoulders  of  the  fishermen,  and  deposited  in  the  dock  alongside 
Captain  Bill. 

As  toou  as  tin'  magiHiiMti-j  auii'iuuo-d  in  dumb-show  that  the 
case  against  the  prisoners  was  dismissed,  a  great  cheer  arose  from 
tlie  crowd  who  bad  gathered  outside,  and  the  cries  echoed  along 
the  quays,  and  round  the  wharves,  and  in  and  out  of  the  warehouses 
and  shipbuilders'  yards,  and  were  repeated  from  the  rigging  of 
DUtward-bound  ships,  and  died  away  in  the  distance. 

But  Captain  Bill  still  retained  his  careworn,  uneasy  look.  He 
silenced  bis  friends  with  a  gesture,  and  then,  folding  his  arms  and 
looking  straight,  before  him,  with  knitted  brows  be  cried,  '  What 
was  that  I  run  down,  then  ?  Let's  make  a  clear  board  of  it  now, 
mates.     I  run  down  something  that  night ;  what  was  she?* 

'  Why,  'twas  one  of  my  buoys  you  run  down,'  cried  a  voice  from 
the  crowd— a  voice  I  recognised  as  that  of  my  friend  of  the  morn- 
ing, 'the  Whittle  buoy  as  you  run  against,  and  knocked  all  to 
matches.' 

Captain  Bill  released  a  huge  sigh,  then  he  caught  hold  of  Liz 
l-v  both  bei  bands,  and  began  to  work  them  up  and  down  franti- 
cally ;  after  that  they  were  swept  out  of  view,  carried  away  in  the 
bosom  of  the  excited  crowd. 

A  few  days  after,  the  body  of  poor  Lieutenant  Dupuy  of  the 
Vengeur,  which  had  been  recovered  jusi  previous  to  the  investiga- 
tion by  the  magistrates,  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  of  Buremouth 
together  with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  uufortunate  crew,  all  the 
seamen  of  the  port  then  ashore  attending  to  do  honour  to  the  ob- 
sequies. 

I  had  some  more  sea-fishing  after  all  with  Jem  Bolt ;  and  Cap- 
tain  Bill,  having  a  few  days'  holiday  whilst  his  craft  was  being 
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lown  and  helped  us.  We  had  a  regular  day  of  it 
ik  when  he  was  with  lis,  the  Captain,  his  father,  Lii, 
iU|  an  i  highest  of  the  eats.  We  took  out  some  pork-pit* 
™^  cold  h  a  stone  jug  of  heer,  and  a  small  bottle  of  somethi 
more  poteni  md  had  a  very  happy  time  of  it.  Lizzie,  however, 
was  disposed  >  rail  at.  poor  Bill  for  not  being  able  to  speak  up  for 
himself.  '  Why  didn't  you  tell  the  gentlemen  all  about  it  at  firit, 
and  that  you  were  oncapable  of  what  they  laid  against  you  ?' 

'  Why,'  said  the  Captain,  '  you  see  I  was  kind  of  diut-d  with 
thinking  as  I  had  rim  a  wessel  down,  and  moreover  didn't  you  k~*~ 
what  father  said  ? ' 

Lizzie  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and   *aid  she   thought  he 
quite  big  enough  to  speak  for  himself. 

'  Why,  look  here,  lass,'  he  replied,  taking  her  round  ihe 
'  when  you  and  I's  spliced,  and  comes  to  be  fathers ' 

Here  Bill  was  interrupted  by  a  sounding  slap  on  the  fare  from 
his  Liz,  and  a  little  amicable  contest  ensued,  which  was  in tcrrapttd 
by  Jem,  who  declared  that  he'd  put  'em  ashore  if  they  didn't  fachnvr 
themselves.  Then  Lizzie  attacked  the  old  man.  'How  could 
be  so  wicked  as  to  think  evil  of  Bill  ?  for  sure  he  did,  else  h* 
woiddn't  have  bade  him  hold  his  tongue; 

Jem  received  her  admonitions  with  quiet  contempt.  'There's 
ins  and  outs  i'  these  here  eoueerns  as  women-folk  don't  kno" 
nortbin'  about,'  was  all  the  reply  he  woidd  vouchsafe. 

'  Come,  Jem,'  I  said,  '  tell  me  truly  ;  when  you  showed  mc  Mint 
bit  of  rope,  didn't  you  think  that  Captain  Bill  was  at  the  bottom 
of  the  matter  ? ' 

'Eh?'  said  the  old  man,  looking  solemnly  up  from  the  hook 
he  was  baiting ;  '  well,  do  yew  know,  JMaister  Brown,  I  alius  thought 
it  a  very  unlikely  story.' 

And  now  you  will  ask  me  whether  I  really  believe  thai  Jem 
Bolt  found  the  man's  band  inside  the  dog-fish.  I  can  only  solemnly 
and  sincerely  declare  my  belief  that  he  did. 
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Ah,  Clara,  darling,  when  I  see 

A  hat  with  plume  of  blue, 
How  fair  a  phantom  comes  to  me, 

How  sweet  a  picture — you ! 
There,  smile  your  laughing  girlish  eyes 

As  first  they  thrilled  me  through 
That  happy  hour  I  learned  to  prize 

A  hat  with  plume  of  blue. 

Of  golden  moments  life  has  some, 

As  you  and  I,  sweet,  know ; 
Such  diamond  instants  to  us  come, 

That  heaven  may  laugh  below. 
And,  Clara,  one  of  such  was  mine 

When  first  that  smile  I  knew, 
That  smile  to  me  that  made  divine 

A  hat  with  plume  of  blue. 

The  gifts  of  Time  are  only  shown 

When  they  to  us  are  given  ; 
The  gifts  to  come,  the  gifts  unknown, 

May  be  of  grief  or  heaven  ; 
They  may  be  laughs,  they  may  be  tears : 

The  last  be  not  for  you — 
For  you,  the  thought  of  whom  endears 

Each  hat  with  plume  of  blue. 

What  is  our  own  ?  the  happy  past ; 

That,  chance  whatever  may, 
Come  loss  or  care,  that  still  will  last, 

Whate'er  change  fleet  away ; 
Oh,  marvel  rare !  and  must  Time  take 

The  charms  this  fond  heart  knew 
When  dear  became,  for  your  dear  sake, 

A  hat  with  plume  of  blue  ! 

SONQ-WBITEE. 
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Chapter  I. 

a  fimk  ansuui. 

When  Sir  Jasper  Lydford  came  home  from  the  grand  tour,  he 
brought  with  him,  besides  a  large  and  various  collection  of  cameos, 
intaglios,  mosaics,  and  other  trumpery  palmed  upon  him  by  astute 
foreign  trailers,  two  living  treasures,  of  which  he  was  justly  pmxL 
The  6rst  was  Florio  Benoni,  his  Italian  valet;  tin-  second  mi 
Sebastian,  his  favourite  dog — an  animal  of  the  true  St.  Bernard 
breed,  purchased  by  Sir  Jasper  at  the  hospital  in  the  mountains, 
had  spent  a  night  with  much  satisfaction  to  himself 
and  the  monks,  whose  courtesies  he  had  acknowledged  with  be- 
coming liberality. 

Sir  Jasper  was  fourth  baronet  of  a  good  old  Some 
family,  and  the  owner  of  a  fine  estate  between  I'orloek  and  Win- 
liscomb.  It  is  just  a  century  ago  since  he  finished  his  stately  per- 
ambulation of  Europe  in  his  owu  coach,  and  crossed  from  Antwop 
in  a  clumsy  old  tub  of  a  vessel,  after  four  years  of  slow  and  iiulu-- 
trious  travel.  He  was  five-and-twenty,  and  had  been  bis  own 
master  ever  since  he  attained  his  majority;  until  which  happy 
event  he  had  been  under  the  tutelage  of  two  guardians  and  Uie 
Court  of  Chancery ;  his  father  and  mother  having  been  swept  o6f  by 
a  malignant  fever  at  their  house  in  Brook  Street,  when  Jasper  w-« 
still  in  petticoats.  Fever  used  to  walk  in  high  place*  in  tfaOH 
days,  as  anyone  may  discover  who  reads  Horace  Walpole's  letter*, 
and  marks  how  often  he  records  the  sudden  desolation  wrought  in 
noble  families  by  this  fell  destroyer. 

Sir  Jasper  Lydford  was  essentially  a  fine  gentleman, 
longed  to  a  period  when  fine  gentlemen  were  of  a  somewhat  lofttw 
mould  than  they  pretend  to  nowadays.   The  macaroni  of  Walpole's 
time  aspired  to  be  thought  a  wit;   he  cultivated  belli 
dabbled  a  little  with  art,  professed  no  weariness  "f  earth,  sun,  and 
moon,  but  rather  affected  a  kindly  interest  in  that  creation  * 
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lay,  like  the  brutes  round  Orpheus,  at  his  feet,  charmed  into  sub- 
mission by  his  splendid  graces.  He  was  liberal  to  lavishness; 
devoted  a  good  deal  of  Ids  leisure  to  play,  and  lost  his  money  with 
a  superb  tranquillity  ;  swore  a  good  deal,  drank  deeply,  but  was 
never  seen  intoxicated ;  turned  night  into  day,  yet  contrived  to 
exhibit  himself  in  the  sunshine  when  fashion  demanded  the  sacri- 
fice ;  flattered  women  with  the  homage  of  a  devotee,  and  broke 
their  hearts  with  a  gentlemanlike  placidity.  '  After  me  the  deluge,' 
was  his  motto;  and  when  he  saw  the  deluge  coming,  he  generally 
shot  himself,  or  cut  his  throat,  to  the  surprise  of  his  friends  and 
his  valet,  and  the  despair  of  his  creditors.  He  had  neither  religion 
nor  principles  ;  but  he  danced  exquisitely,  was  a  perfect  swordsman, 
contributed  dainty  versicles  to  '  The  Wreath '  or  '  The  Casket,'  and 
now  and  then  wrote  an  essay  for  '  The  World.' 

Sir  Jasper  Lydford  had  uot  yet  developed  into  this  splendid 
creature.  He  was  still  in  the  bud  :  bis  petals  were  not  yet  unfoldul ; 
but  he  promised  well,  and  Florio,  his  valet,  was  training  him.  Florio 
was  a  grave  person  of  middle  age,  who  had  trained  more  than  one- 
fine  gentleman  of  the  liritish  nation.  lie  was  with  Lord  Mlnehead 
when  that  unfortunate  nobleman  bic-w  out  bis  brains  at  Florence, 
in  consequence  of  some  gambling  transaction ;  and  he  had  gone 
straight  from  bis  muster's  grave  to  the  service  of  Sir  Jasper  Lyd- 
ford, who  thought  himself  fortunate  to  obtain  such  a 
Florio  had  travelled  all  over  the  world — the  polite  world,  thai  is  to 
say — from  the  quaint  old  palaces  of  the  Hague  to  the  new-bvrilt 
splendours  of  Petersburg.  He  was  a  most  accomplished  person, 
spoke  four  languages,  quoted  Horace  and  Catullus,  and  read 
Machiavelli  for  his  own  delectation.  He  possessed  an  imperturb- 
able temper,  and  could  be  sworn  at  with  impunity,  although  so 
superior  a  person.  Insult  or  contumely  seemed  hardly  to  touch 
him — as  if  he  belonged  to  a  loftier  region  than  the  fopling  who 
spumed  him.  He  was  serious  and  silent ;  performing  all  his  duties 
with  a  wondrous  ease  and  precision,  and  seeming  to  take  as  much 
delight  in  arraying  his  master  in  the  gorgeous  and  graceful  fashion 
of  the  day  as  a  painter  feels  in  the  picture  that  grows  and  glows 
into  life  and  beauty  on  Ins  canvas. 

To  Florio  fieuoni  Sir  Jasper  attached  himself  with  as  near  an 
approach  to  friendship  as  a  hoe  gentleman  could  possibly  feel  forhis 
paid  attendant.  When  he  was  laid  up  with  ague  in  Venice,  Florio 
nursed  him,  and  read  to  him,  and  played  piquet  with  him  :  when 
he  was  near  death  with  a  tertian  fever  at  Vienna,  Florin  brooglil 
him  round.  Florio  conhi  write  bis  letters-— in  a  small,  cramped 
Italian  band,  certainly,  but  with  perfect  propriety  of  language. 
Florio  paid  his  bills,  and  would  not  allow  him  to  be  oheated   lis 
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those  continental  harpies  who  deem  a  young  Englishman  tmniDiDg 
in  his  own  coach  their  especial  prey. 

Yes,  Sir  Jasper  was  really  attached  to  Florio  Beaoni;  but  he 
did  not  love  him  so  well  as  that  four-footed  friend,  Setjtatiin. 
There  was  a  nearer  approach  to  equality  between  the  fiue  gentleman 
and  bis  dog,  than  l>etween  the  fine  gentleman  and  bis  valet.  Se- 
bastian  was  Sir  Jasper's  play-fellow  and  companion.  At  night  he 
lay  on  the  threshold  of  the  door  between  bis  master's  lied -chamber 
and  drearing-room.  He  was  a  brute  of  marvellous  intelligence  I 
huge  and  powerful  animal,  black  as  Erebus,  save  fox  a  littl 
fringe  of  white  about  his  eyes,  and  one  white  Spot  at  the  end  of 
his  massive  tail.  Sir  Jasper  bad  a  suspicion  that  the  dog  under- 
stood the  human  tongue.  He  was  a  watchful  beast,  and  bu 
slumbers  were  of  the  lightest,  There  was  no  den  of  1 1  r 
soever  vile,  that  Sir  Jasper  would  have  feared  to  enter  wilh 
Sebastian  at  bis  heels.  Not  a  dog  to  be  cajoled  by  the  enemy,  or 
to  be  bribed  by  poisoned  meals.  A  dog  to  make  burglars 
shake  in  their  list  slippers. 

Sir  Jasper  spent  a  season  in  London,  mixed  in  the  most  polite 
society,  fought  a  duel,  entangled  himself  in  two  or  three  flirtations, 
but  kept  tolerably  heart-whole;  played  high,  and  was  unlucky  in 
his  i  ards.  So  adverse  was  fortune,  that  when  the  London  season 
was  over,  Sir  Jasper  had  overdrawn  his  banking  account,  and  was 
fain  to  post  down  to  Lydford  Manor  to  see  what  could  be  got  in 
the  way  of  rents.  His  estate  was  managed  by  a  land-stei 
— a  solicitor  in  a  small  way  at  Wiveliaoomb,  who  lived  upon 
,-iruardship,  like  bis  father  before  him. 

'Florio,*  said  the  baronet,  'we  must  go  down  to  my  place 
Somersetshire.  It's  a  dismal  old  dungeon,  I  know,  though  I  don't 
remember  much  about  it.  I've  not  been  there  since  I  was  a 
youngster." 

Florio  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled,  with  that  gravely 
courteous  air  of  his  which  implied  that  all  places  were  alike  to 
him,  provided  they  were  but  pleasing  or  convenient  to  his  master. 

But  in  plain  truth  it  was  somewhat  inconvenient  to  Benoni 
be  carried  away  thus  suddenly  from  the  metropolis.  He,  too, 
lived  bis  life,  and  courted  Ihe  blind  goddess,  and  had  his  scbei 
and  speculations,  and  entanglements.  It  was  awkward  in 
extreme  to  have  his  London  life  thus  brought  to  a  clou — sna] 
short  off  like  a  thread  cut  by  the  fatal  shears. 

Sir  Jasper  Lydford  was  a  gentleman  of  warm  temper  and 
energy — prone  to  sudden  impulses  and  unconsidered  actions, 
sooner  had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  down  to  Somersetshire 
he  was  eager  to  start. 
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'  Tell  them  to  get  post-horses  for  my  travelling  chariot,'  he 
said,  while  Benoni  was  curling  and  powdering  him.  '  I  burn  to 
see  the  old  place  again,  dreary  as  it  must  be  by  this  time  ;  and 
London  is  as  dull  as  a  grave-yard — all  the  pretty  women  gone  to 
Tnnbridge  or  Bath.' 

'Weather  very  warm  for  travelling,'  insinuated  Benoni. 

'Weather  insufferable  for  London,'  yawned  Sir  Jasper,  looking 
at  the  last  number  of  'The  World'  through  his  eye-glass.  'Horry 
Walpok- says  this  week's  paper  is  by  Chesterfield ;  but  it's  vastly 
stupid,  whoever  wrote  it.' 

■  They  say  the  small-pox  is  raging  in  the  west  of  England ;  but 
of  course,  if  my  lord  wishes  to  revisit  his  chateau — '  murmured 
Benoni,  with  an  air  of  resignation,  as  if  life  or  death  were  im- 
material to  him  personally.  He  always  called  Sir  Jasper  'my 
lord  ;'  and,  although  he  could  speak  four  languages,  had  never  yet 
mastered  the  difference  ln.:(  ween  ;i  Unumtev  and  a  peerage. 

'  If  it  is  written  in  the  book  of  fate  that  we  are  to  die  of  the 
small-pox,  we  shall  get  it,  wherever  we  may  be.  Did  it  not  reach 
the  French  king  upon  bis  throne,  t'other  day?  You  may  order  the 
carriage  for  noon,  Florio.  And  you  need  take  but  little  trouble 
about  my  things — half-a-dozen  waistcoats,  and  a  dozen  or  so  of 
cravats — the  coquelicot  suit, and  the  myrtle-green — tbegrey  tiffany, 
perhaps,  I  may  not  stay  above  a  week.  The  place  will  be  deadly 
dull,  no  doubt.  I  am  only  going  to  get  some  money.  That  cursed 
Faro  has  exhausted  my  funds,  and  the  midsummer  rents  ought,  to 
be  got  in  by  this  time.' 

It  was  only  the  second  week  in  July ;  but  Sir  Jasper's  necessities 
made  him  eager. 

Benoni's  looks  expressed  a  grave  interest. 

1  My  lord  is  going  to  get  money  from  his  lands  ? '  he  enquired. 

'  What  else  dost  thou  suppose  the  earth  was  made  for  ?  We 
do  not  keep  corn-fields  or  farm-yards  for  playtliings.  Land  bestows 
.1  etrtiini  kind  of  distinction  upon  an  Englishman,  Benoni;  but  'tis 
a  deuced  bad  investment  of  his  fortune.  If  my  father  had  employed 
his  capital  in  commerce,  and  been  lucky  in  his  ventures,  I  should 
have  thousands  where  I  have  hundreds,  liut  heaven  made  me  a 
country  gentlemau,  and  I  must  e'en  be  content.' 

Eleven  o'clock  struck  before  Sir  Jasper  left  bis  dressing-room; 
but  Benoni  had  bis  master's  portmanteaux  packed  and  the  travelling 
chariot  at  the  door  upon  the  stroke  of  twelve.  When  Sir  Jasper 
came  out  of  the  dining-room,  where  he  bad  been  sipping  his 
chocolate  and  trifling  with  an  epicurean  breakfast,  Sebastian 
followed  close  upon  his  master's  heela,  fawning  upon  him,  and 
whining  as  if  he  suspected  mischief. 
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'  The  faithful  brute  thinks  I  am  going  to  leave  hiin,'  said  Sir 
Jasper,  patting  the  big  blunt  black  head_which  had  throat  itself 

affectionately  against  his  breast. 

'  My  lord  will  not  take  the  dog  to  Somersetshire?'  exclaimed 
Beuoni,  astonished. 

'  Not  take  him  I  Dost  tbou  think  I'd  leave  a  beast  that  fovea 
me  to  the  tender  mercies  of  a  St.  James's  lodgiug-hous< ■?  H./J 
be  starved,  or  poisoned,  or  stole,  perchance,  before  I  came  back. 
No  ;  Sebastian  goes  with  his  master.* 

Chapter  II. 


The  journey  into  Somersetshire  was  long  and  fatiguing,  though 
the  road  lay  through  a  land  fidl  of  summer  beauty.  It  was  the 
Great  Bath  road,  famous  for  its  danger  from  gentlemen  of  the 
Dick  Tin-pin  breed.  Sir  Jasper  lolled  in  his  chariot,  and  tossed 
over  the  papers,  and  yawned  a  little  over  the  last  volume  of  fashion- 
able poetry— the  mildest  dilution  of  Pope  and  Gay — and  slept  a 
good  deal,  and  caressed  Sebastian.  It  was  fine  dry  weather,  \>hi<.0i 
promised  well  for  the  harvest,  but  was  somewhat  exhausting  for 
humanity.     Sir  Jasper's  tiffany  suit  was  in  no  wise  too  cool. 

'  If  I'd  worn  the  damask,  I  should  have  been  suffocated,'  he 
said. 

Sebastian  endured  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  journey  with 
an  admirable  patience.  He  stared  out  of  the  window,  with  his  big 
tongue  hanging  languidly  out  of  one  side  of  his  mouth  and  his 
great  brown  eyes  contemplative  of  the  landscape.  He  slept  am  B 
more  than  his  master.  He  prowled  about  the  yards  of  the  fine 
old  inns  when-  tliev  stopped  to  eat  or  to  sleep,  and,  so  long  as  he 
was  not  banished  from  bis  master,  seemed  supremely  happy, 

The  longest  journey  must  end  at  last ;  and  after  lying  at  inns 
three  nights,  and  travelling  for  four  long  summer  days— stopping 
to  see  an  old  church  or  a  noted  mansion  now  and  then — Sir 
Jasper's  chariot  drove  through  the  gates  of  his  own  domain. 

The  gates  were  opened  by  the  lodge-keeper'a  daughter — a 
tall  girl,  with  bright  chestnut  hair,  brown  eyes,  and  a  milk-whit.- 
complexion,  powdered  with  freckles.  The  sight  of  tb 
recalled  a  little  bit  of  family  history  to  Sir  Jasper's  mind.  Thirty 
years  ago  bis  father,  Sir  Everard,  had  given  the  lodge  and  an 
aere  of  garden  adjoining  it  to  a  poor  relation  of  his  own — a 
bookish  man,  who  had  done  well  at  Oxford,  but  nowhere  else  in 
the  world,  and  had  been  at  very  low  water,  when  his  disl 
man,  Sir  Everard  Lydford,  offered  him  a  temporary  shelter. 
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'There's  the  lodge,'  said  Sir  Everard.  '  It  was  once  a  dower- 
house,  but  part  was  pulled  down  in  Queen  Anne's  time.  There's 
a  good  garden,  and  'tis  a  roomy  cottage  even  now.  You  can 
keep  a  lad  to  open  the  gates,  and  you  may  have  as  much  fruit  and 
vegetables,  and  milk  and  butter  and  eggs,  as  you  like  from  the 
farm.  Tin's  may  serve  while  you  look  about  you  for  a  fresh  start 
in  life.' 

This  bumble  shelter  the  poor  scholar  had  accepted  gladly  and 
gratefully.  He  brought  a  big  chest  of  books  and  a  very  small 
trunk  of  clothes  to  the  cottage  at  the  gates  of  Lydford  Manor. 
These  were  all  his  earthly  goods.  Sir  Everard's  housekeeper  put 
in  some  old  furniture  which  had  been  perishing  in  lofts  and 
lumber-rooms,  and  the  scholar,  who  had  taste  and  handiness  as 
well  as  book  learning,  soon  dressed  up  and  adorned  his  modest 
dwelling.  He  made  it  ^o  pretty  that,  tin;  lodge  was  the  admiration 
of  most  visitors  who  came  to  the  Manor.  But  that  fresh  start  in 
life  which  Sir  Everard  bad  talked  of,  never  came.  His  poor 
kinsman  was  too  happy  at  Lydford  with  his  books  and  hi 
care  for  doing  battle  with  adverse  fate.  Fortune  had  never  meant 
him  to  lie  rich  or  successful;  but  Heaven  had  meant  him  to  be 
happy.  Sitting  in  the  sun  on  his  well-cut  grass-plot,  poring  over 
a  Dutch  variorum  edition  of  his  favourite  Horace,  he  envied  neither 
king  nor  kaiser. 

He  asked  Sir  Everard  for  permission  to  live  and  die  there,  and 
Sir  Everard  granted  the  boon  with  all  his  heart.  His  kinsman 
was  modest,  and  asked  for  nothing  more  than  had  been  offend  \% 
the  first,  instance.  All  the  servants  on  the  estate  adored  bim. 
They  had  never  known  so  perfect  a  gentleman.  So  life  went  on, 
without  a  ripple,  for  about  ten  years ;  and  then  the  poor  scholar 
fell  tn  love,  and  asked  his  kinsman's  permission  to  marry — or, 
rather,  to  remain  at  the  lodge  after  his  marriage,  having  quite 
made  up  his  mind  to  take  a  wife. 

Sir  Everard  said  yes,  and  wanted  to  make  him  a  present  of  a 
hundred -pound  bank-bill.  But  this  the  scholar  refused  with  gentle 
dignity : 

'  You  have  given  me  a  home,'  he  said, '  and  a  pleasant  one.  I 
will  never  impose  upon  your  generosity.  I  earn  a  little  money  by 
translations  and  revisions — quite  enough  for  my  wants.' 

'  But  a  wife  will  be  different,'  suggested  Sir  Everard:  'she  will 
have  different  notions  of  life." 

'  My  wife  will  be  my  second  self,  and  will  be  happy  in  the  simple 
life  that  pleases  me,'  answered  Mr.  Dorillou,  with  confidence. 

The  young  lady  he  married  was  the  curate's  daughter,  who 
had  been  reared  on  the  narrowest  means,  and  had  one  of  iho,-,e 
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sweet  natures  to  which  worldly  wealth  seems  but  dross  when  weigh)  ( 
against  affection.    She  came  to  the  scholar's  cottage  with  as  n 
delight  as  if  she  had  been  led  home  to  a  palace,  and  beauti& 
and  glorified  his  life  for  two  short  years  ere  envious  death  snatel 
her  from  his  side. 

Dark  was  the  gloom  of  the  years  that  followed  that  bitter  part- 
ing. For  a  little  while  the  scholar's  mind  went  astray  ;  then 
came  a  time  of  dull  despair,  a  sense  of  aching  misery — days  that 
brought,  no  comfort — nights  that  knew  not  rest.  Tin/  pretty 
cottage  was  neglected  ;  the  bright  parasites  that  mantled  its  walls 
grew  wild  and  overran  the  thatched  roof — the  roses  were  □ncared 
for.  But  God  is  merciful,  and  Time  is  a  mighty  healer.  Ow 
day  Stephen  Dorillon  awakened  to  the  knowledge  that  In?  had  I 
lovely  and  loving  child  yearning  for  his  affection.  He  open« 
his  heart  to  this  motherless  girl,  and  she  became  dear  H  1 
mother  had  been  to  him.  He  took  comfort,  and  his  days  i 
sumed  their  placid  course ;  the  old  flavour  came  back  to  the  b 
he  loved  ;  and  the  grey-haired  student,  aged  more  by  sorrow  tl 
by  time,  was  able  to  lift  up  his  voice  with  Job  in  his  affliction  a: 
say :  *  The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  fc 
the  name  of  the  Lord.' 

The  memory  of  this  friendly  story  flashed  upon  Sir  Jasper  n 
he  drove  past  the  old  half-timbered  cottage,  covered  with  r 
and  myrtle,  honey-suckle  and  jessamine.  The  roses  ware  Btl 
for  now,  and  made  a  blaze  of  bloom  on  the  old  rough-east  « 
There  were  birdcages  in  the  open  casements— birds  singing — butte 
flies  skimming  about  in  the  sunny  fore-court.  Sebastian  put  h 
head  out  of  the  window  and  gave  a  joyous  bark,  as  if  he  salute 
the  pretty  picture. 

« Can  that  fine  girl  be  old  Dorillon's  daughter  ? '  wondered  S 
Jasper,  putting  tip  his  glass  and  looking  back  at  the  fair  vision. 

He  could  catch  but  a  glimpse  of  the  tall  slim  figure,  the  glo* 
ing  chestnut  hair,  quilted  petticoat,  aud  flowered  chintz  gown. 

This    was    about    all    that    was  fair  or  beautiful  at    Lydfor 
Manor.     The  old  house  itself  had  been  sorely  neglected,  both  1 
the  guardians  of  Sir  Jaspers  minority  and  by  Sir  Jasper  himself, 
was  a  solid  old  mansion  of  the  first  Charles's  time— a  Ikhi.i    in  t 
shape  of  a  capital  E.     There  was  a  garden  in  front,  audafounta 
and  a  dry  moat  dividing  the  garden  from  the  park;  but  the  n 
was  grim  and  weedy ;  the  gravel  walks  were  gangrened  and  B 
grown  ;  the  fountain  had  never  played  since  Sir  Kvrard's  time. 

The  inside  of  the  house  smelt  as  chill  and  damp  aa  .1  t 
vault.     Shutters  had  been  kept,  shut ;  doors  opened  with  an  awl 
clanking  like  the  portals  of  a  gaol.     Sir  Jasper  shuddered  i 
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walked  through  the  desolate  rooms.  Benoni's  sallow  complexion 
assumed  a  greenish  hue.  Sebastian  sniffed  in  corners,  and  gave 
forth  low  growls,  as  if  he  smelt  brigands  and  assassins  behind  the 
panelling ;  but  perhaps  he  only  scented  mice. 

The  housekeeper  was  ancient  and  deaf,  and  as  much  astonished 
by  her  lord's  arrival  as  if  Jupiter  had  dropped  from  the  clouds. 
She  and  a  brace  of  country  girls  were  the  sole  inhabitants  of  the 
deserted  old  house :  but  even  with  this  scanty  establishment 
Benoni  contrived  to  make  things  comfortable  before  nightfall. 
He  had  three  of  the  lightest  and  pleasantest  rooms  got  ready  for 
his  master — as  bedchamber,  dressing-closet,  and  study ;  a  suite  of 
apartments  on  the  first  floor,  fronting  southwards,  and  overlooking 
garden  and  park.  The  house  lay  in  a  valley,  and  to  the  left, 
yonder,  above  the  trees,  Sir  Jasper  could  just  see  the  white  walls 
and  rose-wreathed  chimney-stack  of  Mr.  Dorillon's  cottage.  It 
was  a  small  thing,  but  it  pleased  him. 

He  dined  and  slept  comfortably,  thanks  to  the  all-accomplished 
Benoni,  who  was  a  cook  by  innate  genius  as  he  was  a  valet  by  • 
profession.     It  was  Benoni  who  fried  the  cutlets,  and  tossed  the 
omelet  for  his  master's  table,  and  who  took  care  that  the  linen  for 
his  master's  bed  was  duly  aired. 

4  What  should  I  do  without  thee,  my  Benoni,  in  a  savage  place 
like  this  ? '  cried  the  Sybarite,  as  he  stretched  himself  on  the  best 
feather-bed  in  the  old  manor-house.  *  Thou  art  a  treasure  of  in- 
genuity and  excellence.  And  now  read  me  Goldoni's  play  of 
"Pamela,"  which  is  so  much  shorter  and  more  amusing  than 
Eichardson's  novel,  while  I  sink  into  a  placid  slumber.  Has 
Sebastian  made  himself  comfortable  ? ' 

i  Yes,  my  lord  ! ' 

A  rug  had  been  spread  for  the  St.  Bernard  at  the  foot  of  his 
naster's  four-poster. 

Chapter  III. 

TIIE  MIDSUMMER  RENTS. 

Sir  Jasper  sent  for  his  land-steward  early  next  morning,  and 
frankly  told  him  he  was  a  pauper. 

4  You  must  get  me  the  Midsummer  rente  without  an  hour's 
delay,'  he  said. 

4  Impossible  ! '  cried  Mr.  Dibber.  '  The  tenants  never  pay 
their  Midsummer  rents  till  pretty  close  upon  Michaelmas  ! ' 

And  then  he  gave  a  dozen  good  agricultural  reasons  why  the 
farmers  should  be  accorded  this  much  grace. 

4 1  don't  care  a  rush  for  their  cattle,  or  their  pigs,  or  their 
cider,  or  their  corn,'  replied  Sir  Jasper.     4  I've  lost  all  my  money 
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at  Faro,  and  I  must  have  some  more  to  go  on  with.     I  am  going 
to  Paris  next  week,  to  see  the  new  king  and  queen.' 

Eenoni  was  present  at  this  conversation,  and  lent  an  attentive 
ear.  Mr.  Dibber,  the  steward,  promised  to  do  his  best  with  the 
tenants,  early  as  it  was  in  the  quarter.  There  were  some  wealthy 
farmers  among  them,  who  would  not  mind  paying  promptly  to  oblige 
their  landlord.  He  ventured  to  promise  his  employer  six  or  seven 
hundred  pounds  in  the  course  of  the  following  day,  in  hard  cash. 

'  That  will  do,  I  think,  Benoni,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  appealing  to 
his  valet.     4  'Twill  last  us  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  in  Paris  ! ' 

When  Mr.  Dibber  had  retired,  the  young  baronet  took  up  his 
hat  and  cane  and  strolled  out,  dressed  and  powdered  as  for  the  Mall, 
and  breathing  delicate  odours  of  Marechale  and  attar  of  roses,  to 
survey  his  domain.  He  had  not  seen  it  since  he  was  a  schoolboy, 
with  a  strong  inclination  to  steal  his  own  apples.  Sebastian 
accompanied  his  master,  full  of  life  and  gaiety :  rushing  off  to 
pursue  imaginary  game,  rolling  on  the  dewy  grass,  revelling  in  the 
freshness  and  beauty  of  the  country,  the  width  and  liberty  whereof 
must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  his  canine  mind  after  the  elegant 
restraint  of  St.  James's.  Everything  about  the  manor-house  wore 
the  same  grim,  deserted  look  :  empty  stables,  empty  dog^-kennels, 
coach-houses  in  which  ancient  vehicles  were  slowly  rotting,  a  prey 
to  time  and  moths — everywhere  the  gloom  of  the  grave.  No 
wonder  that  Sir  Jasper  turned  his  back  upon  the  stately  old  hulk, 
and  walked  down  the  avenue  to  find  a  little  more  brightness  and 
domesticity  at  Mr.  Dorillon's  cottage ;  Sebastian  rushing  about 
the  park  like  a  demented  dog,  chasing  the  silvery-tailed  rabbits, 
and  sending  the  red-brown  squirrels  flying  up  the  beech-trees. 
Sir  Jasper  introduced  himself  to  the  old  scholar,  who  received  him 
graciously,  but  without  a  shade  of  subservience  or  sycophancy. 

4  You  are  like  my  generous  friend,  your  father,'  he  said.  And 
then  it  dawned  slowly  upon  his  dreamy  mind  that  this  arrival  of 
the  master  of  Lydford  might  be  his  own  notice  to  quit.  It  would 
be  like  tearing  up  an  old  tree  to  root  him  from  the  soil :  but  who 
could  toll  what  ideas  a  young  gentleman  of  fashion  might  have! 

'You  are,  perchance,  contemplating  alterations  and  improve- 
ments at  the  manor  ? '  he  said,  in  his  gentle  voice  ;  <  and  you  may 
require  this  cottage  for  some  other  purpose  than  the  shelter  of  old 
age  ? ' 

"Whereupon,  Sir  Jasper  protested  with  eagerness  that  the  cM- 

tarro  was  entirely  at  Mr.  Dorillon's  service,  and  should   always  ro- 

main  so.     Nay,  he  in  a  manner  laid  the  whole  domain  at  his  old 

friend's   feet,  declaring  that   he  was  proud  and  happy  to  have  jo 

accomplished  a  gentleman  Te?\<\owV w*A\\***V\\^ 
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6  But  I  am  afraid  yon  are  without  proper  service  in  this 
Boeotian  district,'  said  Sir  Jasper.  '  I  was  inexpressibly  shocked  to 
see  Miss  Dorillon  open  the  gate  yesterday  evening  ! ' 

4  The  lad  who  ordinarily  attends  to  that  duty — which,  in  sooth, 
but  rarely  calls  for  his  attention — had  gone  home  to  his  supper,' 
explained  the  scholar  ;  '  but  my  daughter  is  not  proud.  She  has 
received  the  education  of  a  gentlewoman ;  but  she  knows  that  when 
I  am  gone  she  may  have  to  accept  a  dependent  position.' 

Miss  Dorillon  entered  suddenly  at  this  moment,  and  drew  back, 
blushing  rosy  red  at  sight  of  the  town  gentleman,  whom  her  father 
made  haste  to  present  to  her  as  the  son  of  his  benefactor.  Sir 
Jasper's  kindly  air  soon  set  her  at  ease,  and  she  was  ready  to  talk 
to  him  about  her  garden,  and  the  church,  and  the  village,  which, 
with  the  neglected  old  park,  comprised  the  only  world  she  knew 
outside  her  father's  library.  Never  had  Sir  Jasper  seen  to  lovely  a 
creature ;  or  so,  at  any  rate,  did  he  think  as  he  talked  with  her. 
All  his  St.  James's  beauties — with  their  satin  sacques,  and  Gains- 
borough hats,  and  powder  and  perfumery,  and  stately  curtseys, 
and  flippant  smartness  of  speech — faded  before  this  country-girl, 
with  her  innate  distinction  and  her  unconscious  rustic  graces.  In 
a  word,  Sir  Jasper,  after  half  losing  his  heart  three  times  over 
during  the  London  season  last  past,  lost  it  altogether  to  Phillis 
Dorillon  in  an  hour. 

He  walked  back  to  the  manor-house  slowly,  in  a  waking 
dream,  wondering  how  he  should  live  till  it  would  be  decent  to 
call  at  Mr.  Dorillon's  cottage  again.  The  rest  of  the  day  hung 
heavy  on  his  hands.  He  played  with  Sebastian,  and  explored  the 
gtables,  and  examined  the  dusty  old  library,  where  the  wisdom  of 
the  ages  had  suffered  considerably  from  damp  and  mildew.  Sha&- 
gpeare  was  as  spotty  as  if  he  had  had  the  small-pox  ;  Milton's  pages 
were  tarnished  and  green ;  Bacon  smelt  of  decay. 

After  dinner,  Sir  Jasper  contrived  to  pass  Mr.  Dorillon's  cot- 
tage, on  pretence  of  going  into  the  village — with  Sebastian  at 
his  heels  as  usual — and  finding  the  old  gentleman  trimming  his 
roses,  went  no  further,  but  spent  an  hour  in  conversation,  during 
the  latter  half  of  which  Phillis  was  present.  He  went  home  in 
another  dream,  and  sat  late  reading  "  Komeo  and  Juliet,"  and  think- 
ing how  true  to  nature  was  the  poet's  picture  of  sweet,  sudden 
love. 

Next  day  he  spent  another  hour  at  the  cottage,  where  Sebastian 
had  already  made  himself  a  favourite.  The  dog  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  adore  Miss  Dorillon  from  the  beginning  of  their  ac- 
quaintance, and  she  was  delighted  with  him.  He  filled  up  all 
awkward  gaps  in  the  conversation,  and  was  a\to£<&\\\£t  \^^5te»»»s&*- 
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est  company,  even  when  he  only  sat  staring  amiably,  with  his  tongue 
out,  and  wagged  his  approbation  of  the  company  with  his  i  : 
which   went  flip-flop   on   the  beeswaxed  floor  of  Mr.    DorillonV 
book-lined  parlour. 

Sir  Jasper  now  began  to  have  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
Intended  departure  for  (lie  Continent  which  In*  had  talked  about. 
The  weather  would  be  insufferably  warm  iu  Paris;  and  he 
manage  to  live  a  little  longer  without  standing  amongst  a  perspiring 
crowd  to  see  the  French  king  and  queen  dine  in  public  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon.  Better  delay  his  visit  till  the  early  winter,  p 
when  there  would  be  masquerades  and  festivities,  such  as  the 
king's  gay  young  brothers  affected. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Sir  Jasper  felt  inclined  to  patch  up  ln> 
neglected  old  house,  and  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  country  life.  A  In 
hundreds  judiciously  spent  would  brighten  the  aspect  of  thing- 
wonderfully.  A  couple  of  saddle-horses  in  the  stable,  a  pointer  Of 
two,  and  a  brace  of  setters  in  the  kennels,  a  modest  bachelor 
household  in  the  servants'  offices — Benoni  would  Boon  put  matters 
in  train. 

The  young  baronet  communicated  these  new  ideas  to  Oil  valet 
while  he  was  dining.     The  Italian  listened  in  respectful  sii 
and,  as  he  was  standing  behind  his  master,  Sir  Jasper  did    i 
the  gloom  which   darkened   his  countenance    as    lie    received  t bis 
communication.     Life  in    a  Somersetshire  manor-house,  were  it 
even  for  the  briefest  span,  was  not  at  all  to  Benoni's  mind. 

After  dinner  came  Mr,  Dibber,  the  steward,  with  six  hiradre-i 
and  fifty-seven  pounds,  partly  in  dirty  provincial  bank-nob 
partly  in  gold;  the  whole  amount  tied  in  a  soiled  canvas 
(There  was  a  good  deal  of  gold,  and  the  sum  made  a  tolerable  hesji 
as  Mr.  Dibber  put  down  the  bag  on  the  polished  mahogany  table, 
among  the  old-fashioned  dessert  dishes.  Sir  Jasper  was  grateful 
for  his  agent's  promptitude. 

'  You  can  put  the  bag  in  yonder  cabinet,  Florio,'  he  said  to  hi? 
valet,  giving  him  the  key  of  a  Dutch  cabinet  in  tnan 
which   had  taken  his  fancy.     It  was  a  mosl   elaborate    pj 
joinery,  containing  innumerable  hiding  places  for  small  tr. 
— drawers  within  drawers,  cupboards  inside  cupboards,  false b 
and  simulations  of  all  hands. 

Florio  put  the  bag  in  one  of  the  innermost  comparto 
stood  for  a  minute  or  so  contemplating  this  lavish  i 
mechanical  ingenuity. 

-Lock    the  cabinet  and  give  me  the  key,'  said  Sir  Jan 
whereupon   Florio    Benoni   closed   the   folding  doors, 
decorated  with  a  sctiptux&X  &vtoyn&  \\\  VnV.wi  tckW,  and  brought 
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master  the  queer  little  brass  key.   The  lock  was  about  as  weak  and 
common  as  a  lock  could  be. 

After  dioner  the  fine  evening  tempted  Sir  Jasper  to  another 
ramble.  He  whistled  to  Sebastian  as  be  left  his  room,  and,  being 
somewhat  absent-minded  just  now,  had  no  idea  but  that  the  dog 
was  following,  till  he  had  got  halfway  down  the  avenue  ;  when  he 
looked  about  him,  and  was  surprised  to  see  no  sign  of  the  St. 
Bernard.  He  called,  [and  whistled;  but  Sebastian  did  not  appear. 
'The  old  fellow  has  grown  lazy  from  high  feeding,'  Sir  Jasper 
said  to  himself;  and  strolled  gaily  on,  twirling  his  clouded  cane, 
and  looking  up  at  the  rooks  holding  hoarse  council  in  the  waving 
elm- tops. 

This  evening  good  manners  withheld  him  from  visiting  the 
cottage;  but  finding  Mr.  Dorillon  at  the  gate,  be  invited  that 
learned  gentleman  to  accompany  him  to  the  parish  church,  whore 
the  Boholai  hold  forth  upon  early  English  and  perpendicular  >'l  vies, 
panelling  and  horseshoe  arches,  stringings  and  mouldings.  They 
wasted  some  time,  pleasantly  enough,  in  the  whitewashed  temple 
which  had  once  been  bright  with  rainbow  hues,  and  then  strolled 
homeward  together.  Sir  Jasper  left  his  friend  at  the  gates,  without 
having  seen  Phillis. 

His  first,  enquiry,  when  Florio   Benoni  admitted  him  to  the 
house,  was  for  Sebastian. 
Florio  looked  astonished. 

■  But  was  not  the  dog  with  my  lord  ? '  he  asked ;  '  I  have  seen 
of  him  nothing  since  dinner.' 

Hereupon  followed  much  enquiry,  and  a  prolonged  investigation 
of  the  premises  inside  and  out ;  but  Sebastian  was  not  to  be  found. 
'  He  must  have  gone  away  with  Dibber,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  much 
disturbed  by  the  disappearance  of  his  favourite.  But  on  second 
thoughts  he  felt  sure  that  Sebastian  would  not  follow  a  stranger. 
Could  Dibber  have  stolen  him  ?  Had  a  respectable  country  soli- 
citor turned  dog-stealcr,  tempted  to  crime  by  Sebastian's  axeap- 
tional  beauty  ?  Hardly  credible  this  ;  nor  was  Sebastian  a  dog  to 
l>e  stolen  with  facility.  It  would  have  been  almost  us  easy  to  steal 
bo  elephant. 

Sir  Jasper  was  at  his  wits'  ends,     lienoni  looked  thoughtful. 
'It  might  be,'  he  suggested  gravely,'  that  some  vagabond  in  the 
neighbourhood  has  got  wind  of  the  sum  of  money  that  my  lord  was 
to  receive  this  evening,  and  that  the  dog  has  been  tempted  away — 
or  even  made  away  with.' 

'  Heaven  forbid  ! '  cried  Sir  Jasper ;  '  I  would  as  leave  lose  my 
best  human  friend  as  Sebastian.  I  know  not  that  I  Ua^a  wvs  *<s 
faithful.' 
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This  suggestion  of  Florio's  seemed  the  only  probable  explana- 
tion of  the  dog's  evanishment. 

'  As  for  your  burglars,'  said  Sir  Jasper, '  I  snap  my  fingers  at 
them.  I  have  a  pair  of  horse-pistols  on  yonder  shelf  that  would 
make  a  speedy  finish  of  the  ruffians;  but  I  am  inexpressibly 
concerned  that  any  villain  should  have  stolen  my  dog — to  ill-use 
him,  perhaps.' 

The  young  man  could  almost  have  shed  tears  in  bis  vexation 
and  distress.  Even  Pbillis  Dorillon  was  forgotten  in  this  trouble 
at  the  loss  of  Sebastian.  Sir  Jasper  went  to  bed  late,  and  although 
he  dismissed  his  valet  without  the  usual  evening  lecture  from 
Ooldoni  or  Metastasio,  he  was  more  wakeful  than  usual,  and 
tossed  and  tumbled  from  side  to  side  till  long  after  midnight* 

What  was  that  which  awaked  him  suddenly,  just  as  he  was 
dropping  into  a  light  slumber — something  scratching  at  his  door; 
a  faint  and  plaintive  whine  ? 

He  sprang  out  of  bed,  opened  the  door,  and  Sebastian  crawled 
into  the  room,  and  lay  at  his  feet  exhausted. 

Whence  had  the  faithful  creature  come,  and  who  had  thus 
ill-used  him  ?  His  side  was  torn ;  his  head  scratched  and  wounded, 
as  if  he  had  dragged  himself  with  extreme  difficulty  through  some 
narrow  outlet ;  he  was  tightly  muzzled ;  and  a  remnant  of  rope 
still  hanging  from  his  neck  showed  that  he  had  been  tied  up  some- 
where. But  where,  and  by  whom  ?  Shreds  of  mouldy  straw  were 
entangled  with  his  hairy  coat ;  his  feet  were  wet  and  dirty.  He  was 
altogether  a  pitiable  object. 

Sir  Jasper  cut  away  the  muzzle,  which  was  most  ingeniously 
constructed  from  old  straps  sewn  together.  He  washed  the  dog's 
wounds,  and  brought  him  the  remains  of  his  own  light  supper 
from  the  table  in  the  sitting-room.  The  creature's  joy  and  grati- 
tude were  boundless,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  be  noisy  in  his 
demonstrations.  He  licked  his  master's  hands  fondly,  and  fawned 
upon  him,  and  then  lay  down  with  a  long  sigh  of  contentment  at 
the  foot  of  Sir  Jasper's  bed. 

After  this,  Sir  Jasper  went  to  bed  with  a  light  heart,  and  slept 
profoundly. 

'  Burglars,  I  defy  you  ! '  he  exclaimed,  as  his  head  sank  upon  the 
pillow.  He  knew  that  Sebastian  was  a  better  defence  than  the 
finest  pistols  that  were  ever  made. 

He  woke  once  in  the  grey  morning,  fancying  he  had  heard  a 

noise  in  the  next  room ;  and  looking  at  the  open  door  between  the 

two  apartments,  saw  Sebastian  walk  slowly  across  the  threshold  as 

if  returning  from  a  morning  scrutiny  of  the  premises.     Sir  Jasper 

was  curious  enough  to  rac  axuY  o^xvWfc  cafciVu&^>\&  <k«^  watching 
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him  intently  all  the  while.  There  was  the  money-bag,  safe  enough, 
in  the  compartment  where  Benoni  had  placed  it. 

4  Lie  down,  Sebastian,'  said  Sir  Jasper,  still  very  sleepy  ;  and 
the  St.  Bernard  laid  himself  down,  like  a  lamb  under  the 
semblance  of  a  lion. 

But  when  Sir  Jasper  rose  in  the  broad  daylight,  at  seven 
o'clock,  he  was  surprised  to  see  that  Sebastian's  jowl  was  bloody ; 
and  the  blood  came  from  no  wound  of  the  dog's  own.  It  was  the 
blood  of  some  foe. 

Chapter   IV. 

BENONl'fl    DOOM. 

Sir  Jasper  rang  for  his  valet ;  but  for  the  first  time  within  his 
memory  the  summons  remained  unanswered.  A  man  accustomed 
to  very  perfect  service  is  prone  to  become  exacting  ;  and  Sir  Jasper 
felt  this  present  inattention  a  positive  injury.  He  rang  half-a-dozen 
sharp  successive  peals,  which  made  a  clamour  in  the  empty  echoing 
gallery ;  and  presently  came  the  housekeeper's  scrub — a  buxom  girl, 
with  a  broad  grin,  and  a  strong  Somersetshire  dialect — and  stood 
on  the  threshold,  far  too  frightened  at  the  fine  gentleman  to  think 
of  entering  the  room. 

4  Where  is  Florio  ? '  asked  Sir  Jasper,  impatiently,  disgusted  at 
this  barbarous  apparition.     *  I  want  my  servant.' 

The  girl  explained,  in  a  tongue  that  was  almost  like  an  un- 
known language  to  Sir  Jasper,  that  *  Muster  Benonny '  was  ill  in 
bed,  and  deeply  regretted  his  inability  to  attend  his  master  that 
morning. 

6  111 ! '  cried  Sir  Jasper,  as  if  it  were  an  outrage  ;  *  what's  the 
matter  with  him  ? ' 

4  Zoar  vrout,'  answered  the  damsel. 

4 Is  that  a  complaint  peculiar  to  these  parts?'  asked  the 
baronet,  not  in  the  least  enlightened. 

But  after  further  explanation,  it  dawned  upon  him  that  Benoni 
was  laid  up  with  a  sore  throat,  which  ailment  being  often  a  pre- 
cursor of  fever,  appealed  to  the  baronet's  humanity  as  something 
serious. 

4  Send  for  a  doctor,'  he  said,  4  and  let  the  poor  fellow  have 
every  attention.  I  can  dress  myself,  tell  him ;  he  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  me.     And  I  will  come  and  see  him  presently.' 

The  girl  departed,  and  in  about  ten  minutes  returned,  and 
informed  her  master  that  Mr.  Benonny  had  begged  hard  that  no 
English  doctor  should  be  sent  for.     He  c\u\\.e  wutaratayA  \&&  cwtol 
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ailment,  awl  knew  how  to  cure  himself.     It  was  a  complaint   to 
which  his  had  been  always  subject. 

'  He  has  never  had  it  since  he  lias  been  in  my  service,'  said  Sir 
Jasper.     '  I  doubt  the  poor  wretch  is  sicken Log  of  a  putrid  fever.' 

Notwithstanding  which  suspicion,  Sir  Jasper  went  to  *ce  hi- 
serviuil  as  soon  as  lie  was  dressed. 

He  found  Benoni  with  his  sallow  complexion  changed  u  a 
greenish  pallor,  his  eyes  bloodshot,  his  throat  wrapped  iu  limai. 
He  seemed  quite  prostrate  ;  and  his  voice  was  so  weak  as  iu  be 
hardly  audible ;  but  his  mind  was  ns  clear  as  ever. 

'  My  poor  fellow,'  said  Sir  Jasper  gently  ;  *  this  is  wry  sudden.' 

Benoni  explained,  in  his  faint  voice,  that  ihesr  attacks  of  lii- 
always  came  on  suddenly.  He  had  been  accustomed  to  this  kind 
of  illness  from  boyhood.     He  needed  no  medical  aid. 

'  Nay,  Florio,  but  be  reasonable,'  urged  his  master.  '  You  ar^ 
in  a  foreign  country.  Who  knows  bow  the  climate  may  bin 
affected  you?  It  is  just  the  season  for  ague  and  fever:  and  in 
England  a  sore  throat  is  too  often  the  forerunner  of  a  fever.  Let 
me  send  for  a  doctor— believe  me,  'tis  safest.' 

But  Benoni  protested  that  no  English  medical  man  shouM 
come  near  him.  They  were  all  ignorant  as  dirt. — they  were 
butchers ! 

'  Did  you  not  tell  me  yourself  how  a  conclave  of  physicians 
gave  up  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  for  dead — declared  his  case  hope- 
less, and  from  that  hour  his  grace  mended  ?     I  will  not  have  dij 

English  doctor  to  assassinate  me.      I  will  leave  your  house  B hi- 

and  die  in  the  nearest  ditch.' 

'I  did  not  think  thou  wert  such  an  obstinate  fool,"  exclaimed 
Sir  Jasper,  angrily ;  upon  which  the  siek  Italian,  with  a  quickness 
of  temper  for  which  his  master  was  unprepared,  retorted  that  h 
would  be  called  fool  by  no  man,  and  that  he  had  the  honour  t" 
discharge  himself  from  his  master's  service,  and  would,  with  hi- 
lordship's  permission,  leave  the  manor-house  so  soon  as  lie  should 
be  well  enough  to  crawl  to  a  coach. 

Sir  Jasper  made  haste  to  apologise,  ami  declared  he  had  called 
Benoni  a  fool  in  his  own  interest,  being  so  anxious  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  medical  advice.  On  tins  Benoni  kissed  la- 
hand,  and  in  his  turn  apologised  ;  but  added  that  he  felt  himself 
growing  old  and  weak,  and  that  he  must  retire  from  sanfM 
without  delay.  With  his  lordship's  leave,  he  would  travel  back 
London  as  soon  as  he  could  hear  the  journey. 

'  Old  1 '  cried  Sir  Jasper  ;   'you  are  scarcely  fifty.' 

'  I  feel  myself  worn  out,'  revived  the  Italian. 

The  suddenness  of  aWtYAs  wa%  \vLto\nYi^wW«.  Vi  ??«  V 
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He  had  counted  upon  keeping  bis  servant  for  the  next  twenty  yeaia. 
Never  before  had  Benoni  complained  of  age  or  feebleness. 

'  I  daresay  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  rascal  detests  a 
country  life,'  thought  the  baronet,  '  or  he  has  beard  of  a  better 
situation.  These  Italians  are  profound  dissimulators.  There 
never  was  his  equal  for  dressing  hair,  and  he  has  a  hundred  ways 
of  being  useful  to  me.  It  will  be  like  the  loss  of  my  right  hand 
to  lie  without  him.      Yet  I  had  rather  lose  him  than  Sebastian." 

He  bad  left  the  dog  locked  in  his  rooms.  He  would  hardly 
trust  Ihe  brute  out  of  his  sight  after  the  adventure  of  yesterday 

The  morning  hung  heavy  on  the  fine  gentleman's  hands. 
little  country  life  goes  a  long  way  with  a  man  accustomed  to 
ritii  ~.  Entertaining  the  ideas  he  did  about  Benoni's  sore  throat, 
Sir  Jasper  was  too  conscientious  to  approach  Mr.  Dorillon's 
cottage.  He  roamed  about  the  park  with  Sebastian,  explored  a 
neighbouring  wood,  and  went  home  hot  and  dusty,  wishing  that  he 
had  a  horse  lo  ride,  or  a  friend  lo  take  a  band  at.  cards  with  him. 
Benoni  had  played  piquet  with  him  many  a  time,  when  he,  the 
master,  was  ill;  and  now  lie  felt  tempted  to  take  a  pack  of  cards 
to  bis  valet's  bedside  and  there  beguile  a  summer  afternoon.  But 
this  wotdd  have  been  unbecoming,  perhaps,  and  not  without 
danger,  if  Benoni's  sore  throat  betokened  the  incubation  of  an 
infect  ions  fever. 

He  went  to  sec  his  valet,  and  found  him  still  faint  and  weak, 
indisposed  to  speak  much  of  his  illness,  and  totally  averse  from 
receiving  medical  advice  of  any  kind.  He  had  put  on  a  cold 
water  poultice,  he  told  his  master,  and  this  was  the  simple  and 
effectual  remedy  for  his  complaint. 

Sir  Jasper  roamed  about  the  old  house  till  dinner-time,  look- 
ing at  the  pictures — which  were  for  the  most  part  trumpery — 
bad  copies  of  old  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  spurious  Holbeins 
U  bard  as  tea-boards,  and  portraits  of  departed  Lydfords,  life 
size,  and  as  works  of  art  not  worth  the  canvas  they  were  painted 
upon. 

Before  sunset  Sir  Jasper  was  quite  worn  out.  He  bad  yawned 
until  his  jaws  ached;  he  had  even  begun  a  sonuet  after  the 
Italian,  but  bis  rhymes  did  not  flow  freely.  He  cast  himself 
prostrate  on  a  sofa,  and  began  to  be  aweary  of  the  sun. 

In  this  slate  he  was  discovered  by  Mr.  I)orill"ii.  who  came  bO 
tli--  iiiaimi'-liouse  full  of  alarm,  having  heard  fifOSO  the  lad  who 
worked  in  his  garden  that  Sir  Jasper's  valet  had  fallen  ill  of  a 
putrid  fever,  that  his  master  had  taken  the  infection  from  him, 
and  that  neither  was  likely  to  live  thvouyU  t\i>:  w^VvX,.    ?stt  "i*s^e\ 
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was  delighted  to  see  his  friend,  yet  was  anxious  to  keep  him  at 
arm's  length. 

4 I  know  not  if  you  are  justified  in  sitting  in  the  same  room 
with  me/  he  said ;  and  then  he  told  Mr.  Dorillon  about  Benonft 
sore  throat,  and  his  own  suspicions  that  it  was  a  case  of  fever. 

'  The  poor  creature's  eyes  had  a  glassy  look,  and  his  pulse  was 
quick  and  feeble,'  he  added.  *  I  fear  he  is  much  worse  than  he 
will  confess  himself.' 

'  I  have  some  slight  knowledge  of  medicine/  said  the  scholar, 
who  had  Lord  Bacon's  receipts  at  his  fingers'  ends,  and  believed  in 
that  experimental  philosopher  as  a  master  of  medical  science. 
'  I  should  be  glad  to  see  your  servant.  I  might,  perhaps,  sug- 
gest something.  There  are  numerous  astringents  which  might  be 
useful  in  such  a  case — "  Bed  rose,  blackberry,  myrtle,  plantain, 
flower  of  pomegranate,  mint,  aloes  well  washed,  myrobalanes,  sloes, 

agrestia  fragra,  mastich,  myrrh " ' 

4 1  would  not  have  you  see  him  for  worlds,'  cried  Sir  Jasper, 
cutting  short  the  catalogue ; '  you  might  carry  the  contagion  home 
to  Miss  Dorillon.' 

'  Poor  child,'  said  the  scholar  innocently,  'she  was  nigh  swoon- 
ing  when  she  heard  you  were  dying.  She  has  a  tender  heart.  I 
must  hasten  back  to  relieve  her  fears.' 

4  Ay,  do,'  cried  Sir  Jasper  ;  *  I  cannot  bear  you  to  stay  in  this 
fever- tainted  house.  But  before  you  go  I  must  tell  you  of  some- 
thing which  happened  last  night,  and  which  has  puzzled  me 
sorely.' 

Sir  Jasper  proceeded  to  relate  the  disappearance  of  Sebastian, 
and  his  re-appearance  under  such  strange  circumstances ;  the  noise 
faintly  heard  in  the  night ;  and  his  discovery  of  the  dog's  blood- 
stained jowl  in  the  morning. 

4  This  looked  like  the  evidence  of  a  struggle/  concluded  Sir 
Jasper;  'yet  I  found  my  money  safe  in  the  cabinet.' 

4  Do  you  sleep  with  your  door  unlocked?'  enquired  Mr.  Dorillon. 
4 1  should  have  thought  in  this  big  lonely  house  you  would  have 
turned  the  key  before  retiring  to  rest.' 

4 1  daresay  I  might,  have  done  so  had  there  been  any  key  to 
turn.  But  in  this  patrimonial  mansion  of  mine  everything  is 
more  or  less  out  of  repair,  and  the  key  of  my  sitting-room  is 
missing.' 

Mr.  Dorillon  threw  out  a  surmise  or  two ;  but  his  theories  were 

of  a  strictly  mediaeval  character,  and  he  was  inclined  to  smell 

magic,  or  at  least  witchcraft,  in  this  mysterious   business.     Sir 

Jasper  walked  to  the  end  o?  tYie  aNevswa  ^\\\\\\\a»  ^Vdaxl^  friend, 

wd  parted  from  him  mlYim  *  ato^a^w*  <A  Nfca  ^\as^  ^» 
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went  slowly  home  in  the  moonlight  with  Sebastian;  and  that  tender 
silvery  light  melted  him  as  it  had  seldom  done  before,  even  amidst 
Italia's  poetic  scenery. 

4  In  sooth,  I  fear  I  am  in  love,'  he  said  to  himself,  smiling 
gently  at  his  own  sweet  folly,  4  Yesterday  it  was  Eosaline ;  to-day 
it  is  Juliet — and  Juliet  means  a  real  and  fatal  passion.  But, 
thank  God,  we  have  no  Capulets  and  Montagues  to  make  a  brawl 
out  of  our  loves.  It  rests  but  with  ourselves  to  marry  and  be 
happy  all  the  days  of  our  lives.' 

He  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  own  merits,  as  to  feel  very 
sure  of  Miss  Dorillon's  favour.  She  had  well  nigh  swooned  when 
she  thought  he  was  in  danger !  Did  not  that  imply  that  she 
loved  him  ? 

The  household  drudge  met  him  on  the  threshold  of  the  manor- 
house  with  a  scared  countenance. 

4  Oh,  sir,  Mr.  Benonny  is  dying,'  she  gasped ;  *  and  he  wants  to 
see  you  sorely.' 

The  news  smote  Sir  Jasper  to  the  heart.  He  had  almost  for- 
gotten his  faithful  servant  in  his  own  happy  love-dream.  And 
Benoni  had  nursed  him,  and  watched  beside  him  in  his  hour  of 
peril ! 

He  hurried  to  his  valet's  room,  and  found  Florio  Benoni  sitting 
up  in  bed,  a  ghastly  figure ;  his  face  livid,  the  linen  bandage 
round  his  throat  crimson  with  blood.  The  old  housekeeper  was 
holding  him  up.  His  eyes  were  turned  to  the  door,  as  if  watch- 
ing for  his  master's  coming. 

4  My  poor  Benoni ! '  said  Sir  Jasper  gently,  approaching  the 
bed  ;  '  But,  great  heaven  !  what  is  this  ?  Your  throat  is  bleeding  ! 
Rash  man,  hast  thou  attempted  self-destruction?' 

4  No,'  answered  Benoni  hoarsely  ;  4  but  my  own  crime  has  de- 
stroyed me.  I  sent  for  you,  Sir  Jasper,  first  to  acquit  my  soul  by 
confession  of  my  guilt — if  there  be  a  priest  of  my  church  within 
call,  I  entreat  you  to  have  him  summoned — and,  next,  that  my 
awful  fate  should  prove  a  warning  to  yourself.' 

4  Go,'  cried  Sir  Jasper,  taking  the  housekeeper's  place  beside 
Benoni;  4go — send  a  messenger  to  Taunton.  There  may,  per- 
chance, be  a  Catholic  priest  in  the  town.  Let  enquiry  be  made 
without  delay.' 

The  old  woman  went,  shaking  her  head  doubtfully. 

4  And  now,  my  poor  Benoni,  we  are  alone,'  said  Sir  Jasper. 
*  Tell  me,  what  means  this  sad  business  ? ' 

4  It  means  that  I  tried  to  rob  the  most  generous  of  masters^' 
answered  the  Italian.     4  It  means  that  I  Wis  \>fcfc\v  *o\»afe  *.  <S\»w 
of  my  own  passions,  that,  having  ruined  m^^M.  *k  Htafc  ^yw&fcjf 


table — ay,  having  played  many  a  time  with  money  pilfered  from 
your  lordship— I  was  possessed  with  the  belief  that  I  could  redeem 
all  I  had  lost,  and  make  my  fortune,  could  I  but  furnish  myself 
with  a  round  sum  of  money,  and  play  till  the  dice  favoured  me — 
and  my  run  of  luck  came.  Every  man  has  Ids  fortunate  hour,  I 
thought;  empty  pockets  have  baulked  me  just  at  the  turn  of  luck. 
We  came  here,  and  I  was  angry  at  leaving  London.  I  «i-  pn  -cut 
when  you  received  that  bag  of  money,  and  the  devil  at  my  elbow 
whispered,  "  Such  a  sum  as  that  would  bring  you  certain  fortune." 
I  wrestled  with  the  tempter.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  did  not  yield 
easily;  but  the  whisper  was  always  in  my  ear — "You  may  get 
the  money  so  easily.  You  need  not  harm  him.  lit-  will  never 
suspect  you.  He  can  afford  to  lose  as  much,  and  be  DO  Hem  ofl 
at  the  end  of  tha  year.  It  will  but  stint  him  of  a  few  foolish 
pleasures."  I  listened  to  the  fiend's  suggestions,  and  made  my 
plans.  I  might  have  taken  the  money-bag  out  of  the  cabinet  la 
the  day-time  while  you  were  out  walking  ;  but  had  I  done  so,  sus- 
picion would  have  fallen  on  me.  I  must  make  the  robbery  appear 
the  work  of  a  burglar.     It  must  be  done  in  the  night.' 

There  was  a  pause,  during  which  the  Italian  lay  back  upon  his 
pillow,  struggling  for  breath.  Throughout  liis  confession,  s|Hivii 
had  been  painful  to  him.     His  sentences  bad  come  In  gaspe. 

'Tell  me  no  more,  Benoni,' cried  his  master.  'I  can  guew 
the  rest.     You  shut  my  faithful  dog  in  some  wretched  hole — ' 

'  In  a  cellar  under  the  kitchen.  There  was  agisting;  bal  I 
thought  it  too  small  for  him  to  pass  through,  even  had  he  got 
loose;  and  he  was  muzzled  and  tied  up  with  strong  rope.  I 
meant  to  do  him  no  harm.  I  should  have  contrived  tome  means 
of  getting  him  released  after  I  had  secured  the  money,  though  I 
might  have  feared  to  go  near  him  myself  after  having  once  be- 
trayed him.' 

'You  would  have  Itecn  right  in   that,' said  Sir  Jasper. 
i'1'iMiin-  so  faithful  would  have  been  quick  to  resent  I 

'  I  came  to  your  room  in  the  dead  of  night,  known 
a  sound  sleeper,  anil  believing  the  dog  secure  in  the  cellar.  3 
a  desperate  man,  my  lord.  Tin- iiin.1  bad  mc  altogether  in 
grip  by  this  lime.  Had  you  awakened  and  disco\-'n.*tl 
know  not  of  what  crime  I  might  have  been  guilty.  I  had  a 
dagger  in  my  waistcoat.  I  had  scarce  crossed  lhc  threshold  when 
the  dog  flew  at  me  like  a  demon,  had  me  on  the  ground,  tearing  my 
throat.  Vainly  did  1  strive  to  clutch  my  dagger;  I  was  pinioned, 
mauled,  and  helpless.  When  he  released  me,  I  could  scarce  crawl 
from  the  room.  The  wound  kq&  \]\ia  «\mx&.  vo^AW  Wve  been  my 
death.     Yes;  I  feel  that  this  w  dealOn. NiYwS&A*  tw^^v^Ba 
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I  thought  this  morning  that  I  had  staunched  the  wound  in  my 
throat,  but  it  burst  out  bleeding  afresh  an  hour  ago,  and  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  recover.' 

It  was  death.  Florio  Benoni's  brow  was  damp  with  humanity's 
last  agony.  He  lingered  till  next  morning,  conscious  to  the  last, 
and,  assured  of  his  master's  forgiveness,  strove  hard  to  make  his 
peace  with  God.  No  priest  of  the  old  faith  came  to  smooth  the 
dying  sinner's  passage  to  eternity.  The  messenger  had  failed  in 
his  errand.  But  Benoni  died  with  a  crucifix  that  had  been  his 
mother's  clasped  in  his  feeble  hands,  and  believing  his  sins  forgiven. 

A  year  later,  and  the  neglected  manor-house  was  as  pleasant 
and  cheerful  a  mansion  as  could  be  found  in  homely  old  England : 
horses  in  the  stalls,  dogs  in  the  kennels,  well-fed  servants  in- 
doors and  out,  and  all  the  noise  and  bustle  of  busy  life  from  sun- 
rise to  sundown.  Sir  Jasper  was  cured  of  card-playing  and  all 
other  London  vices,  and  at  five-and-twenty  found  himself,  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction,  a  sober  married  man,  and  a  country  squire, 
beloved  by  his  tenants  and  household,  popular  among  his  neigh- 
bours, living  the  life  which,  perhaps,  of  all  human  existences,  is 
capable  of  the  most  pleasure  and  subject  to  the  least  care. 

And  in  all  his  household  there  was  no  member  more  highly 
honoured  than  his  faithful  dog  Sebastian. 
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L  ■  'foil 

'Neath  the  spreading  trees  in  the  forest  glade, 
Where  the  harebells  nod  in  the  chequered  shade,  - 

On  a  bracken  couch  there  she  pouts  and  lies,  fr-flf 

And  smiles  as  she  lazily  droops  her  eyes ;  'M 

As  the  rook,  the  brook,  and  the  dragon-fly  <** 

Combine  in  the  sweetest  lullaby —  ^ 

In  calm  July ! 


1 1. 
1 1 


ii. 

She  sleeps — and  her  figure  you'll  just  discern 
'Mid  the  tangled  grass  and  the  nodding  fern ; 
A  delicate  form  and  a  fair  young  face, 
Lips  parted  in  exquisite  girlish  grace — 
A  more  perfect  picture  you'd  ne'er  descry, 
'Neath  the  rustling  leaves  and  the  summer  sky, 

In  bright  July ! 

in. 

She  sighs  as  she  dreams  in  her  rustic  nest, 
With  her  dimpled  hand  to  her  red  lips  prest ; 
With  her  golden  hair  o'er  the  fern-leaves  spread, 
Like  an  aureola  around  her  head — 
Ah !  pray  who  can  tell  me  the  reason  why 
This  beauteous  maiden  in  dreams  should  sigh 

In  sweet  July  ? 

J.  ASHBV-STKRRT. 
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Htnohrn  at  fo$t*  .; 

BY   PHILIP  BOURKE   MARSTON. 

A  June  night :  such  a  June  night ;  warm,  blue,  and  breathless,  and 
moonlit. 

I  am  sitting  all  alone  in  the  dear  old  London  garden,  and  the 
canal  which  runs  by  the  end  of  it,  silvered  by  moonlight  and  occa- 
sionally darkened  by  the  shadow  of  a  passing  barge,  looks  quite 
soft  and  Italian. 

Papa  has  had  a  few  gentlemen  to  dinner,  and  till  they  are  satis- 
fied with  wine  and  politics,  I  prefer  the  garden  to  the  drawing-room 
— the  garden  full  of  moonlight  and  the  searching  scent  of  the  thorn. 
I  am  not  long,  however,  to  enjoy  my  solitude,  for  here  is  a  step  close 
by  me,  and  the  glimmer  of  a  cigar. 

c  Ah !  Miss  Paisely,'  says  a  low  musical  voice  with  which  I  am 
very  familiar. 

c  Did  you  take  me  for  a  ghost  ?  '  I  say,  laughing. 

6  Hardly.  I  never  yet  heard  of  a  ghost  wearing  flowers.  I  left 
the  dining-room  before  the  others  because  I  wished  to  have  a  few 
minutes'  serious  talk  with  you.' 

4  Oh,  don't  be  serious,'  I  cry  piteously,  and  making  a  wry  face. 

4  Oh,  put  by  jesting,'  he  rejoins  in  rather  a  weary  tone  of  voice ; 
*  after  this  I  shall  make  no  further  exactions  upon  your  time  or 
mood.' 

My  vanity  is  wounded,  and  I  say  sharply, 4  I  can  be  as  grave 
as  most  people  when  the  occasion  requires  it ;  but  there  are  persons 
who  mistake  moroseness  for  gravity  and  good  spirits  for  heartless- 
ness/ 

4  Very  likely,'  he  goes  on,  hardly  heeding  my  sally ;  4  but  I  have 
not  come  to  defend  my  own  conduct,  but  rather  to  plead  for  another. 
I  am  going — I  am  going  to  speak  about  my  young  friend  Hamilton. 
Look  here,  Rhoda  Paisely,  you  may  flirt  with  ninety-nine  men,  and, 
though  it  may  hurt  your  vanity  to  hear  it,  do  them  no  lasting  harm ; 
but  with  the  hundredth  it  may  be  different ;  you  may  at  last  drive 
him  to  madness  or  perdition.  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  finest  young, 
fellows  that  ever  lived.' 


icnce, 
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'  An  excellent  young  man,  doubtless,'  I  put 

a  sneer. 

Not  noticing  the  interruption  :  '  He  is,  I  know,  not  genei 
attractive  to  women.  From  a  boy  he  has  been  physically  very 
delicate;  his  nature  is  high-strung  and  nervous.  Now, you  know 
he  loves  you/ 

'Indeed  you  flatter  me,'  I  say,  looking  down  to  hide  a  blush, 
which  I  fancy  (though  I  know  really  it  is  not  visible  in  the  dark- 
ness) cannot  escape  Mb  grey,  penetrating  eyes. 

But  he  says  quietly,  'You  cannot,  evade  me;  you  know  he  does- 
Now,  what  I  will  have  from  you  is  this:  How  will  you  answer  when 
he  puts  to  you  the  supreme  question  of  his  life  ?  Silent !  But  I 
demand  an  answer.* 

•  And  I  command  yon  to  desist  from  your  present  impertinence, 
and  to  leave  me,'  I  cry,  springing  upin  a  passion  andJAingingT 
from  me  the  rose  with  which  I  had  been  toying;  'and  if  vmi 
delegate  from  your  friend,  be  has  indeed  been  unfortunate.' 

'  No,  upon  my  honour  I  am  not  that,'  he  rejoins  earnestly, 
he  stands  aside  and  bows  gravely  as  I  sweep  past. 

I  hasten  to  the  drawing-rooin,  and  soon  the  gentlemen  come  in. 
William  Hamilton  eomes  over  to  where  I  am  sitting.  He  is  cer- 
tainly handsome,  though  not  in  away  attractive  In  US  women  ;  tall 
and  slight,  with  an  aristocratic,  mobile,  though  somewhat  feminine 
face,  lit  up  by  large,  soft,  melancholy  eyes;  his  hands,  beautifully 
fashioned,  are  thin  almost  to  transparency.  He  leans  with  his  arm 
on  the  back  of  my  chair  and  begins  talking  about  some  book  he  has 
given  me.  To  all  his  questions  I  reply  with  warmth  and  animation. 
Colonel  Gordon  is  observing  us :  his  face  always  brightens  when  he 
hears  me  talkiug  less  frivolously  than  is  my  wont.  I  cannot  help 
contrasting  the  two  friends ;  the  younger — and  so  much  the  younger 
too — so  fair  and  fragile;  the  elder,  certainly  not  at  all  handsome,  but 
strong  of  limb  and  broad  of  chest,  with  the  dark  resolute  I":  ■■ 
and  beaten  by  the  storm-wind  of  the  world.  I  think  I 
vitv  agreeable  to  poor  Mr.  Hamilton.  We  sit  by  ouxa 
evening  apart  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  apparently  lost  in  one 
till  something  he  says  puts  me  out  of  tune,  and  1  leave  him 
tiff,  poor  fellow.  Only  when  he  is  going  away  I  am  so  sorry 
that  1  cannot  resist  saying.  '  I  hope  you  don't  think  me 
some?  '  Then  I  look  up  pitcously  in  his  face  and  cast  another  lovk 
of  proud  defiance  at  his  friend.  Soon  our  little  gathering  breaks 
up,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  evening  is  at  an  end. 

Another  superb  day,  just  as  hot  and  cloudless  as  yesterday;  but 
in  spite  of  the  beautiful  weatb.«,  and.  all  the  roses  in  the  garden.  [ 
get  up  feeling  cross  and  out  ot  »pvcta»    Km. Y tosx&j  «  ■ 
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thing  altogether  too  light  and  frivolous  ?  A  woman,  I  think,  should 
be  something  better.  After  all,  Colonel  Gordon  was  right,  and  when 
I  see  Mr.  Hamilton  again  I  will  show  him  firmly  but  kindly  that 
he  has  no  reason  to  hope.  I  am  something  comforted  by  this 
resolution,  but  I  have  no  will  to  read  books  or  to  pay  visits.  I  have 
no  mother,  and  I  am  an  only  child,  so  my  life  is  rather  solitary. 
Somehow  the  day  wears  itself  away,  and  at  six  o'clock,  punctual  as 
the  time  itself,  comes  the  quick  familiar  ring,  and  I  hasten  to  meet 
my  dear  old  father,  after  his  official  duties.  I  overcome  him  by 
kisses  and  complaints.  '  Oh,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back,' 
I  say  ;  *  I  have  been  horribly  dull ;  and  hasn't  it  been  hot  ? — no  cool 
corner  in  the  house,  and  no  shade  in  the  garden.'  He  returns  my 
kisses  very  affectionately,  but  he  looks  so  grave  that  I  say  anxiously, 
'  Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  ? ' 

*  Yes,  I  have  very  sudden  and  bad  news,'  he  answers,  taking  me 
into  the  dining-room  and  stroking  my  hair  with  his  dear  kind 
hands.  '  Young  Hamilton  is  dead  ;  was  found  dead  this  morning 
in  his  sleep.  It  appears  he  was  always  subject  to  heart  complaint. 
I  met  Gordon  in  the  street,  who  gave  me  the  sad  news.  Poor  fellow  ! 
he  seemed  quite  broken  by  it.'1 

I  am  terribly  stricken.  Dead !  I  say  the  word  over  and  over 
again,  yet  cannot  realise  the  full  meaning  of  it.  But  when  I  go  to  bed 
I  turn  my  face  to  the  wall,  on  which  one  long  ray  of  moonlight  is 
playing,  and  sob  as  if  my  heart  would  break ;  and  yet  I  know  I  did 
not  love  him.  Oh,  soft  melancholy  eyes  !  perhaps  not  melancholy 
now,  but  glad  and  radiant  and  full  of  a  new  triumphant  light.  Oh, 
poor  troubled  heart !  that  has,  I  hope,  at  last  found  rest.  But  I  think 
of  the  little  kind  things  I  might  have  said  and  done,  and  of  all  the 
things  said  or  done  so  much  better  left  undone. 

Well,  the  tedious  summer  days  go  by.  We  never  see  Colonel 
Gordon  now ;  he  seems  to  have  given  us  up ;  even  papa  ceases  to 
wonder  at  his  silence.  One  hot  August  day  we  leave  noisy,  dusty 
London  behind  and  take  wing  for  the  Continent.  We  have  got  over 
the  first  shock  of  poor  Mr.  Hamilton's  death,  but  I  am  not  quite 
what  I  was,  and  I  think  if  Colonel  Gordon  could  see  me  now  he 
would  think  me  less  frivolous.  I  have  a  half  hope  that  we  may 
ipeet  him  in  our  wanderings.  I  look  anxiously  at  all  the  hotels 
into  the  books  of  visitors,  where  his  name  is  not  registered,  and 
after  two  months  of  mountain  and  sea  air  we  come  back  to  the  old 
London,  the  old  house,  and  the  old  life.  We  have  been  home  a 
week  :  to-day  papa  has  got  to  his  office  occupations  again,  and  to- 
day I  feel  terribly  sad  and  cheerless ;  a  sadness  which  all  things 
round  me  tend  to  deepen — the  rustle  of  dead  leaves  on  the  garden 
paths,  the  moanings  of  the  wind  in  the  leafless  brawctas^  \3aa  ssSA. 
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grey  aspect  of  the  sky.     la   there  nothing   I  should  like  I"  do?  I 
think,  an  I  wander  restlessly  between  tin"  garden  and  the  house.  Ah! 
yes,  there  is  one  thing  I  have  always  intended  to  do,  and  why  not  to- 
day? I  gather  a  nosegay  of  late  autumn  flowers  out  of  our  own  garden, 
knowing  that,  if  living,  that  would  have  pleased   him  BU 
set  out  on  my  sad  pilgrimage.     They  have  laid  my  lov<  i 
Norwood,  in  the  dim  vaults  away  under  the  church.    A 
between  the  long  rows  of  tombs  a  chill  rain  begin*  fall... 
in  my  face;  but  I  do  not  feel  frightened  or  lonely  in  thin  capital  gf 
the  dead,  nor  do  I    shrink  as,  lit  by  a  faintly-glimmering    iai.ri\ 
I  follow  down  the  winding  staircase  into  the  sad   populous    iQfiBU 
below,   though   I  shiver  at  the  dank  air,   in  which  death  seemi   t« 
become  almost  palpable.    My  guide,  lookiug  carefully  at 
taper  in  hand,  stops  before  one,     I  signify  to  him  (hat  I    would  1"' 
alone  for  a  few  minutes,  and  he  retires,    I  bend  down  and  read  tin'  in- 
scription: '.William  Hamilton, born  May  17,  IK.il  ;  ■  1  i •  -■  1  ,1m:.   "■ 
1873.  "  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep."1  is  it  Indeed  de 
and  immarred  by  any  dreams?  I  think  of  how  he  loved  me     thai  Urn 
which  I  held  so  lightly,  and  the  plenteous  tears  come.    Bui  here  ie  a 
step.  The  custodian  of  the  place  coming  back,  I  suppose.   Iraiseiny 
face  hurriedly  and  meet  the  dark,  well-known  eyes  of  Colonel  Gordon; 
but  they  have  in  them  a  milder,  sweeter  look  than  I  ban 
there  before.     He  takes  my  hands  in  his  and  holds  them,  looking 
long  and   lovingly   at  the  inscription  on   the  coffin.      We  do  Del 
speak  a  word,  but  we  leave  the  place  together  and  come  out   Est> 
the  grey  windy  light  of  the  fading  day.     He  draws  my  arm    in  his 
still  holding  my  hand,  and  we  walk  a  little  way  in  silence.  At  length 
he  says  very  kindly,  'Thank  you  for  this,  Rhoda  :   I   did  nut  know 
you  loved  him  so  much.' 

'  Stop,'  I  say  ;'  I  am  very  sorry  for  him,  and  I  feci  so  grateful 
that  he  should  have  cared  for  me  ;  but  in  the  way  you  mean  I  never 
loved  him.  All  you  said  to  me  that  night,  was  right  and  true,  and  I 
have  been  the  better  for  it..' 

'  No  harm  has  been  done,"  he  rejoin b,  '  and  if  hodi.  d 
you  loved  him  he  died  happier.  But  you  are  not  loold]  , 
anything  troubling  you  ? ' 

'No;  I  am  not  iiappy ;  and  now  he  has gone  ]  l  ivi 
I  think  really  loves  me.' 

*  You  are  mistaken  there,'  he  replies  quietly  :  ' don't 
that  I  love  you  ?'— and  then  more  to  himself  than  tome-    'aa  mj  lite, 
as  my  soid.    I  loved  you,  Rhoda,  from  the  first  day  I  saw  you;  bed 
then  he  loved  you  too,  and  he  was  so  unable  to  buffet  the  wmm  of 
this  world,  if  you  could  have  loved  him  and  made  his   IH1 
well,  dear,  you  understand.    I  have  said  more  than  I  meant  to  «ay; 
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insider  some  of  it  unsaid ;  only,  remember,  if  ever  you  should 
rant  a  friend,  you  will  know  where  to  come ;  and,'  he  adds,  with 
ither  a  sad  smile, '  I  will  not  even  in  jest  ask  you  to  become  my 
ife.' 

'  Because  you  consider  me  so  worthless.' 
'  Because  I  will  not  give  you  the  pain  of  saying  no.' 
'Because  you  will  not  give  me  the  joy  of  saying  yes.' 
'  That  could  not  be,'  he  replies,  with  almost  childish  incredulity 
1  his  voice ;  '  why,  I  am  fifteen  years  older  than  you.' 

'And  if  it  were  twice  that  it  would  be  nothing,'  I  reply  warmly. 
But  must  you  beat  all  the  pride  out  of  me  ? ' 

He  turns  round  now  and  faces  me,  laying  his  hands  upon  my 
boulders,  while  I  gaze  into  his  eyes  so  frank  and  fearless.  'Remem- 
er,'  he  says  in  a  solemn  voice,  '  the  place  from  which  we  have  just 
ome ;  remember  all  that  is  at  stake,  and  then  tell  me  if  you  can 
\j  from  the  bottom  of  your  heart — I  love  you.' 

My  heart  does  not  falter  as  I  echo  his  last  words,  and  I 
now  now  that  he  will  never  ask  me  that  question  again — at 
jast,  for  the  want  of  confirmation.  He  folds  me  in  his  arms,  and, 
ending  down,  kisses  my  lips  long  and  passionately.  '  I  came  in 
ere,'  he  says,  '  one  of  the  weariest  men  in  all  God's  earth,  and 
ow  I  am  surely  the  most  blessed.'  We  go  back  to  London, 
oth  happy,  both  supremely  happy ;  and  as  we  drive  home  through 
be  shrieking  London  streets  I  shudder  to  think  how  nearly  I  had 
lissed  the  great  peace  and  happiness  of  my  life. 

He  had  kept  his  secret  manfully ;  but,  thank  God  !  it  had  been 
nown  at  last,  and  not  too  late. 
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Chapter  I. 
'true  op  heart.' 

A  small,  old-fashioned  cottage  where  a  woman  sits  working  in 
the  porch. 

A  tiny  cottage,  in  a  garden  stocked  only  with  fruit  and  vegetables, 
save  for  the  hardy  creepers  clinging  to  the  porch.  But  then  their 
blossoms  gleam  as  white  and  pure  as  any  rare  exotics,  and  the  dark 
leaves  move  softly  in  the  fairy  light,  as  the  breeze  nestles  there,  after 
its  flight  across  the  heath  from  that  far  line  of  brilliancy  which, 
though  but  a  ribbon's  width,  is  the  broad  sea  flashing  in  the  sun. 
A  slight,  pale  woman,  wearing  a  widow's  cap  upon  her  smooth 
brown  hair ;  but  with  such  a  look  of  love  and  longing  on  her  face 
that  she  too  has  a  beauty  which  it  is  good  to  look  upon.  Small 
and  isolated  as  the  cottage  may  be,  it  is  a  home  of  love  and  peace ; 
and  plain  and  quiet  as  the  countrywoman  looks,  she  has  a  wealth 
of  warm  affection  in  her  heart. 

As  she  sits  there  alone,  Mary  Sullivan  is  dreaming  the  old 
dreams  which  have  cheered  her  through  her  ten  years  of  widowhood 
— bright  but  never  impossible  dreams  of  the  future  of  her  only  son 
— and  she  is  glancing  backward,  too,  over  her  own  life,  wondering 
a  little,  just  a  little,  if  many  women  of  her  age  have  seen  no  more 
of  the  world  than  she,  who  has  not  spent  one  night  of  all  her  life — 
nor  ever  wished  to  do  so — beyond  this  village  where  her  husband 
has  been  schoolmaster.  Is  it  to  be  always  so?  A  steadfast  light 
comes  into  her  eyes,  and  her  quiet  lips  break  into  a  smile,  made 
beautiful  by  proud  and  loving  trust — 'That  shall  be  left  to  Davy,* 
she  says,  uttering  softly  the  one  name  which  now  means  all  the 
world  to  her.     '  His  choice  will  be  my  choice.' 

From   the  porch  where  Mary   sits  she  can  catch  a  glimpse, 

through  the  trees,  of  the  road   along  which  the  stage-coach  daily 

jKisxes.     This  spot  she  is  watching  eagerly,   and   when  the  four 

horte*  come  within  s\g\\\.  wt\a&\>,^fov^  tar  knitting  and  rises. 
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Nervously  drawing  her  hand  across  her  strained,  glad  eyes,  she 
turns  and  enters  the  cottage,  as  if  she  dare  not  wait  those  few 
minutes  which  will  bring  the  coach  into  sight  again  close  to  the 
garden-gate. 

Tea  is  laid  for  two  in  the  pleasant  little  kitchen,  and  the  table — 
though  it  bears  upon  its  snowy  cloth  no  luxuries  beyond  home- 
made cakes  and  fresh-laid  eggs — has  quite  a  festive  look.  The 
mother  stands  and  gazes  round  her  with  a  smile.  Is  there  nothing 
more  that  she  can  bring  for  Davy  ?  Her  hands  are  clasped  together, 
and  her  breath  is  quickening,  for  she  knows  that  any  moment  now 
her  boy  may  rush  in,  past  that  line  of  sunshine  at  the  open  door. 
But  she  does  not  know  how  intently  she  is  listening  for  his  footstep 
upon  the  gravel,  nor  how  her  face  brightens  when  he  comes  in  at 
last. 

€  Mother ! ' 

<  Oh,  Davy,  Davy ! ' 

The  greeting  bursts  from  the  hearts  of  both,  in  that  first 
moment ;  then  the  boy's  lips  are  clinging  to  his  mother's,  and  her 
arms  hold  him  in  that  entire  love  which  a  widowed  mother  so  often 
lavishes  upon  an  only  son. 

The  meal,  which  she  has  prepared  with  loving  hands,  is  over ; 
and  the  mother  and  her  boy  sit  together  in  their  favourite  corner 
of  the  porch,  while  the  sun  sets  far  away  across  the  sea. 

*  Four  whole  weeks  of  idleness,  and  of  home  and  you,  mother,' 
David  says.     '  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true.' 

4  But  you  like  school,  Davy  ? '  Mrs.  Sullivan  asks,  wistfully. 
*  You  are  happy  there  ?  ' 

'  Happy  ?  oh,  yes  ;  and  getting  on  capitally.  Of  course  I  try 
to  do  that,  mother,  as  grandfather  urged  it  so  when  he  condescended 
to  put  me  to  this  school.  Perhaps  he  will  help  me  a  little  even 
when  the  five  years  are  over.  I  will  soon  rise,  if  he  gives  me  a 
start  after  this  promised  school  term.' 

'And  if  he  does  not,  this  education  is  a  great  help,  Davy. 
You  will  be  seventeen  when  you  leave  the  college,  and  clever,  and 
able  to  do  anything.' 

4  Anything — everything,  mother,'  asserts  the  boy,  softly  drawing 
her  arm  about  his  neck.  *  I  shall  be  a  man,  and  you  shall  never 
want  anything  again.  You  shall  have  a  large  house  and  garden, 
and  I  shall  come  home  to  you  every  evening  from  my  office — 
where  I  shall  earn  the  money,  you  know.  It  must  be  near  London, 
because  men  don't  get  rich  except  in  London,  I  expect.  Shall  you 
like  it,  mother  ? ' 

*  You  have  made  up  your  mind  to  be  rich,  Davy  ? ' 

'  Only,'  the  boy  answers,  his  eyes  upon,  hia  ra&\ue£*  taofc%  v  <s^ 
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just  rich  enough  to  make  you  comfortable  and  happy,  mother; 
that  you  may  never  have  to  work — as  you  work  now,  or  deny  your- 
self— as  you  deny  yourself  now.  You  have  so  little,  mother,  to 
make  your  life  easy  and  bright.' 

4  Little !  *  she  cries  through  her  happy  tears.  *  Little !  when  I 
have  you,  Davy  ? ' 

*  We  both  have  all  we  need,  dear  mother,'  the  boy  says,  laying 
his  curly  head  upon  her  shoulder.  4  I  would  not  change  homes 
with  the  richest  boy  in  all  our  college  (though  he  would  laugh  at 
the  notion)  ;  but  still,  I  mean  to  give  you  more.  I  am  making  the 
most  of  my  time.' 

4  And  what  do  the  masters  say  of  you,  Davy  ? ' 

*  That  I  am  the  best  arithmetician  in  the  school,'  the  boy  sap, 
laughing ;  4  and  best  (for  my  age)  in  one  or  two  other  things.  But, 
mother,  I  beat  every  fellow — older  or  younger — hollow  at  gym- 
nastics.' 

4  What  are  they  t '  asks  Mary,  wondering.  But  though  David 
explains  at  length,  her  idea  of  the  science  is  only  a  little  less  vague 
when  he  finishes  than  it  had  been  when  he  began. 

4  We  have  a  splendid  gymnasium  at  school,  and  you  should  see 
me.  There's  not  a  fellow  who  can  come  anywhere  near  me.  And 
I  have  a  prize  to  show  you,  mother — not  for  that,'  he  adds,  with  a 
laugh  at  her  surprise,  4  but  for  accounts.  I  won  it  to  please  grand- 
father, because,  after  all,  he  was  very  good  to  put  me  to  school, 
though  he  will  not  personally  notice  either  of  us.  It  is  almost  like 
giving  me  a  fortune,  isn't  it?  and  therefore  better  than  if  he  asked 
me  to  his  house,  although  that  would  show  he  had  forgiven  my 
father  for — settling  here.' 

4  Almost  a  fortune — yes,'  she  answers,  gravely  stroking  his 
brown  curls.  4  But  try  to  think  less  of  being  rich  than  of  being 
good  and  true-hearted,  my  own  child.' 

4 1  do,  mother,'  he  says  earnestly,  4  only  I  talk  more  of  the  one. 
And  when  I  think  things  over,  mother,  I  feel  quite  sure  that  a 
man's  occupation  need  make  no  difference.  My  father  had  nothing 
harder  to  battle  with  than  the  ignorance  of  a  lot  of  boys  who,  after 
all,  loved  him,  and  tried  to  please  him ;  but  I  rnay  be  just  as  good 
a  man  battling  with  the  world — which  seems  so  far  from  us, 
and  so  unreal  to  us  yet — as  he  was  in  this  dear  little  quiet  nook. 
Don't  you  feel  this,  mother  ? ' 

Yes,  she  feels  it.  Small  as  her  knowledge  is,  she  knows  of  One 
who  walked  unspotted  through  the  world ;  and  poor  as  she  may 
be,  she  is  rich  in  her  trust  in  Him. 

The  sunset  light  is  dying  now,  and  the  mother  and  son  sit 
watching  it,  in  a  silence  vfhkh  is  sweet  with  love  and  sympathy — 
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and  when  those  fair,  pink  clouds  fade  and  vanish  from  above  the 
gea,  they  rise  and  go  into  the  cottage  together. 


'fob  her  dear  bake. 

That  first  vacation  of  David's  has  passed  like  a  dream  to  his 
mother,  and  now  that  the  last  day  has  arrived  she  feels  as  if  only 
a  week  had  sped,  though  she  has  so  regretfully  and  hungrily  counted 
(each  morning  and  each  night)  both  the  days  that  have  been  spent, 
and  those  that  are  to  come. 

Another  long  absence  follows ;  another  bright  home-coming  (in 
the  frosty  Christmas  darkness  now);  another  absence  ;  and  so  on, 
and  on,  and  on,  until  David  comes  home  from  school  for  the  last 
time  of  all. 

He  meets  his  mother  just  within  the  porch,  where  the  flowers 
bloom  that  summer  as  they  have  bloomed  through  every  summer 
of  his  life,  and  he  has  no  cloud  upon  his  face.  But,  later  on,  his 
mother's  anxious  question  is  answered  a  little  sadly. 

'Yes,  mother;  I  heard  from  the  lawyer  yesterday.  Grand- 
father's will  does  not  mention  either  of  us.  He  has  given  me  all 
the  help  he  meant  to  give.  Well,  he  has  been  very  good,  and  now 
I  am  ready  to  make  my  own  start  in  the  world.  But  I  must  go 
at  once.  One  delicious  day  with  you  here,  then  for  London! 
Don't  look  so  sad,  my  mother;  this  shall  not  be  a  long  separation  ; 
not  even  so  long  as  the  old  school  terms,  for  I  will  soon  come  back 
to  fetch  you,' 

So  after  this  one  day  he  goes,  laughing  over  his  scanty  purse, 
because  his  hands  are  strong,  he  says,  and  his  fortune  hope  and 
courage.  But  when  he  looks  back,  it  is  only  through  a  mist  of 
tears  that,  he  can  see  the  little  cottage  where  he  leaves  his  mother 
in  her  loneliness. 

After  David's  departure  the  days  pass  for  Mrs.  Sullivan  just  as 
the  old  school-days  have  done,  except  that  now  she  has  a  daily 
excitement  in  his  letters.  Never  can  she  settle  to  anything  until 
the  postman  has  come  up  the  garden  path,  and  given  into  her 
trembling  hand  the  letter  David  never  fails  to  send  ;  the  letter 
(full  of  love  and  bravery  and  hope)  which  does  his  mother's  heart 
such  good. 

At  last  one  letter  comes  in  which  he  tells  her  he  has  found 
employment  in  an  accountant's  office  ;  employment  which  is  very 
easy  to  him,  and  which  he  likes,  though  the  saYax^  Ve  \a  \»  t 
is  much  smaller  than  he  had  anticipated  >«\ieu\i&  i 
begun  bis  search. 
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'  But  I  wiil  work  so  well,'  lie  writes, '  that  the  firm  will  raise  mj 
salary  soon,  and  then  I  will  come  for  you.     Ah!  moj 
indeed  work  hard  and  long  and  steadily  for  that  good  end,' 

So,  in  the  cottage,  Mary  works  hard  too,  confident  in  thfl  n  aIi- 
ation  of  his  plan,  and  living  with  him,  through  her  long  day- 
dreams, in  a  London  which  exists  in  her  imagination  only — a  wide 
calm  city  whore  all  the  young  men  have  David's  face  and  David's 
nature,  and  guide  skilfully  the  machinery  of  the  world. 

But  the  time  goes  on,  and  David  only  earns  what  he  hi- 
earned  at  first.  '  And  so,'  he  writes,  a  little  sadly  now,  '  the  home 
with  you  is  still  out  of  my  reach,  for  poverty  here,  mother,  waaU 
be  to  you  a  hundred  times  worse  than  poverty  at  home.' 

When  he  has  been  absent  for  a  year  he  comes  home  to  spend 
his  birthday  with  his  mother ;  a  summer  day  which  they  have  spent 
together  for  all  the  eighteen  years  of  David's  life.  Then  he  goes 
back  to  hia  work,  still  hopeful  of  the  rise  which  his  earnest  and 
untiring  servitude  is  to  win. 

Six   months  pas^,  and   then,    one    Sunday  night,  David  walks 

unexpectedly  into  the  cottage  kitchen,  where  his  t | 

side  the  fire,  softly  singing  to  herself  a  hymn  which  she  has  beard 
in  church  that  day.  When  she  starts  up — her  face,  in  that  moment 
of  surprise,  white  as  death — David  sees  how  little  able  she  is  to  bear 
any  shock  where  he  is  concerned.  But  her  delight,  one  minute 
afterwards,  makes  up  for  all,  and  that  Sunday  night  is  one  which 
both  will  love  to  remember. 

*  Can  you  not  stay  one  day?'  the  mother  pleads.  OIn*t  jm 
really  go  back  to-morrow,  Davy  ? ' 

1  To-day,  you  mean,  mother.  Look,  we  have  chatted  till  after 
midnight  already.  Never  mind,  wc  have  four  whole  hours  more, 
thanks  to  the  new  railway.  Don't  go  to  bed,  mother  ;  I  canaot  spare 
you  for  that  time.' 

She  has  never  thought,  of  leaving  him ;  so  beside  the  cheerful  fire 
they  sit  and  talk ;  first  of  the  lives  which  they  have  separately  led, 
and  then  of  that  life  which  they  are  presently  to  lead  to:: 
David  has  comchomeon  purpose  to  bring  joyful  tidings.  The  long- 
talked -of  home  will  be  ready  soon,  for  he  is  earning  a  high  salary 
now,  and  all  the  old  bright  plans  are  to  be  carried  out. 

'  But,  Davy,'  Mrs.  Sullivan  says,  when  Bhe  rises  at  tast  to 
prepare  the  early  breakfast,  'how  very  hard  you  must  be  working,  «nk 
tolie  spared  for  one  day,  after  a  whole  twelve  months  of  service  ! ' 

'I  could  have  had  one  holiday  between,'  he  mnia%  '  l'iit  ' 
would  not  take  it.     It  ma -wiser  wfc,TOsAfcv«,ft»  this  is  on 
sive  journey,  even  now  \VwA  we\ia.\e  vVe  t*£muj: 

'And  you  have  been  «nffi&&  it*  ^cras  w^<^* 
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'  But  I  am  earning  so  much  now,'  the  young  man  says,  with  a 
bright  excitement  in  his  eyes. 

'  And  are  you  happy,  David  ?  * 

'  Very  happy,  mother — thinking  how  soon  everything  will  he  as 
I  planned  it  long  ago.' 

'  But  for  yourself  alone,  are  you  happy,  dear  ? '  she  asks 
wistfully. 

'  I !     Oh  yes,  mother,  quite  happy.' 

Another  good-bye — 'But  the  last,'  David  says,  as  again  and 
again  he  kisses  his  mother's  shaking  lips. 

Chapter  III. 

'  AH,  rOOR  HUMAIOTT  !  ' 

David  had  said  that  he  would  spend  his  birthday  at  home 
— that  June  day  which  has  always  been  the  one  holiday  of 
the  year  to  the  widowed  mother — but  on  the  morning  before,  arrives 
a  letter  which  tells  her  that  he  is  obliged  to  delay  his  coming. 
London  is  very  full,  he  says,  and  he  is  very  busy ;  so  he  cannot  get 
that  day's  holiday. 

In  every  line  of  this  letter  the  mother  can  read  his  disappoint- 
ment, as  well  as  the  sorrow  it  gives  him  to  disappoint  her ;  and 
tears  come  and  blot  out  the  loving  words,  as  well  as  the  proud 
descriptions  of  the  home  which  is  all  ready  for  her  now,  out  in  one 
of  the  pleasant  northern  suburbs.  They  blot  out  even  that  simple 
request  at  the  end — *  Think  of  me  more  than  ever  to-morrow, 
mother,  and  pray  for  me  just  at  nightfall ;  at  that  very  hour  when 
we  have  been  used  to  sit  together  in  the  porch  on  other  happy  birth- 
day nights.' 

There  is  the  present  of  money  which  most  letters  bring  her 
now,  and  it  is  while  she  holds  this  money  in  her  hand  that  sho 
forms  a  sudden  resolution,  which  comes  to  her  at  that  moment  as 
so  natural  a  one  that  she  wonders  where  it  has  been  hidden  before. 

She  is  on  her  way  from  the  village  post-office  when  the  plan 
suggests  itself,  and  when  she  reaches  home  (her  steps  quick  in  the 
new  excitement)  she  sits  down  in  her  old  seat  in  the  porch,  and 
makes  it  all  clear  to  herself.  David  is  working  very  hard,  and  is 
to  be  lonely  on  his  birthday.  How  can  she  better  use  his  gift  to 
her  than  by  giving  him  a  pleasure  he  cannot  expect,  and  so  prevent 
his  being  solitary  on  that  day  which  they  have  never  yet  spent 
apart  ?  As  he  cannot  come  to  her,  she  will  go  to  him.  All !  how  his 
face  will  brighten  when  he  sees  his  mother  come  in !  How  he  will 
start  up  with  outstretched  arms  to  clasp  her !  Th&t  to&k&ss^.  nr^\ 
repay  her  for  any  trouble  she  may  have  in  re^Oattt^^rosu 
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When  once  the  resolution  is  formed  it  holds  her  tenaciously, 
and  she  begins  her  preparations  at  once,  glad  and  excited  as  a 
child.  She  packs  her  basket,  putting  in  a  chicken  and  butter  and 
eggs  and  cream,  because  David  has  said  that  he  never  enjoys  these 
things  in  London  as  he  does  at  home ;  and  she  smiles  as  she  ties  a 
dainty  white  cloth  over  them  all ;  for  she  is  picturing  her  boy's 
delight  when  he  shall  unpack  these  luxuries  which  she  has 
brought  him  from  his  own  village.  All  that  night  she  lies  awake, 
yet  rises  brisk  and  active,  almost  wondering  if  she  can  really  be  the 
Mary  Sullivan  who  has  never  entered  a  railway  carriage  in  her  life — 
she,  a  traveller,  starting  alone  to  a  far-off  city  of  which  she  knows 
nothing. 

Taking  her  basket  on  her  arm,  she  walks  to  the  Rectory  to  leave 
the  key  of  her  cottage  with  her  clergyman,  and  to  obtain  from  him 
instructions  for  her  journey.  He  gives  them  clearly  and  circum- 
stantially ;  and  walking  with  her  to  the  station,  sees  her  off,  with 
the  precious  basket  in  her  care  and  that  look  of  steadfast  happiness 
in  her  eyes. 

It  is  a  long  journey,  but  the  anticipation  of  David's  delight 
at  seeing  her  shortens  and  beautifies  the  way,  so  that  she  starts 
with  surprise  when  a  fellow-traveller  tells  her  she  is  at  Paddington. 
Timidly  she  stands  back  from  the  crowd,  holding  her  basket  tight 
upon  her  arm,  and  watching  the  passers-by  with  wistful,  patient 
eyes.  What  a  great  place  this  station  is !  and  everyone  so  busy  and 
engrossed ! 

*  If  you  please,  I  want  to  reach  Farringdon  Street.  Would  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  to  do  ? ' — she  has  at  last  accosted  a  porter,  as  he 
passes  with  a  hamper  on  his  shoulder 

'  Cross  to  Metropolitan.' 

Cross  to  Metropolitan  !  The  words  are  foreign  words  to  her. 
What  can  they  mean  ?  16  there  a  river,  then,  between  her  and 
David  ? 

Another  porter,  coming  slowly  up  as  the  crowd  disperses,  sees 
the  puzzled  look  upon  the  woman's  face,  and  how  she  shrinks  apart 
in  her  neat  countrv  dress,  and  holds  her  basket  with  such  care  and 
pride. 

'  Where  do  you  want  to  go  ? '  he  enquires  kindly. 

'  To  Farringdon  Street.  I  am  to  cross  something,  but  I  coidd 
not  understand.    I'm  sorry  to  be  so  troublesome.' 

'  You'd  far  better  have  a  cab,'  the  man  says,  in  a  tone  of 
involuntary  kindliness.     '  Do  you  mind  the  expense  ?  ' 

'  I  have  six  shillings  in  change,'  she  answers,  looking  gratefully 
into  his  face.     '  Will  tltfvl  v\o*} ' 
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'Half  of  it.' 

He  takes  her  to  one  of  the  waiting  cabs,  and  makes  a  bargain 
with  the  man,  in  her  presence ;  then  he  closes  the  door  upon  her,  and 
smiles  as  she  drives  away. 

And  this  is  London — this  line  of  streets,  and  crowd  of  people, 
and  deafening  sound  of  wheels !  Poor  Davy !  How  he  must  long 
for  the  quiet  shady  lanes,  and  the  fresh  breeze  coming  inland  from 
the  sea! 

The  cab  stops,  and  Mary  Sullivan  stands  with  beating  heart  at 
the  door  of  a  tall  narrow  house  in  Farringdon  Street,  and  rings  the 
bell  faintly.  She  waits  what  she  thinks  a  long,  long  time  before 
a  young  woman  appears  in  answer  to  her  modest  summons. 

'  Will  you  tell  me,  if  you  please,  in  which  room  I  shall  find  my 
eon?' 

*  What's  your  son's  name  ?  '  the  girl  asks,  with  a  long  stare. 

' David  Sullivan.' 

'  Oh,  Mr.  Sullivan,'  she  says,  a  little  more  pleasantly.  ' He's 
out.     Would  you  like  to  step  into  the  passage  and  rest  ? ' 

'Thank  you,'  David's  mother  says  gently,  as  she  meets  this 
unlooked-for  blow,  '  I  would  much  rather  go  to  him.' 

4 1  don't  know  where  he  is,  though.  He's  nearly  always  out. 
He's  at  an  office  all  day.  Then  he's  for  ever  going  out  into  the 
country  somewhere  north,  where  he's  got  a  house  he's  been 
furnishing.  I  don't  know  where  else  he  goes,  but  he's  always  away 
at  night.' 

'  He  will  be  at — that  house  you  speak  of,  I  suppose  ? '  questions 
Mary,  her  voice  trembling  in  its  eagerness,  as  her  thoughts  dwell 
on  this  home  which  David  has  been  preparing  for  her.  *  I  wish  you 
could  tell  me  where  it  is.' 

( But  I  don't  know,'  the  girl  answers,  more  shortly,  '  and  I 
should  think  you'd  better  stay  here  till  he  comes  back.' 

( I  would  rather  go  to  him.  Do  you  think  anyone  in  the  house 
could  kindly  tell  me  where  he  is  ? ' 

A  young  foreigner  is  coming  down  the  stairs  as  Mary  speaks, 
and  she  looks  shyly  and  wistfully  at  him.  So  the  girl  asks  the 
question — Does  he  happen  to  know  where  Mr.  Sullivan  is  ? 

'  Monsieur  Sulli — Sullivan  ? '  the  young  man  questions,  laughing 
a  little,  as  he  glances  into  the  face  of  the  country-bred,  yet 
delicate-looking,  woman  who  stands  holding  her  basket  so  closely  to 
her  side.     '  Yes,  I  know ;  why  ? ' 

'  I  am  his  mother,'  Mary  says,  her  voice  bright  with  pride. 

'  Had  you  not  better  wait  here  until  he  comes  ? ' 

<  I  would  far  rather  go  to  him,  if  you  vro\A<i\^\^  \w^ 
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'  You  are  quite  sure  ? '  he  asks  again,  will]  the  laughing  glance, 

'  Quite  sure,  sir." 

'  Then  I  will  direct  you,  for  I  am  going  that  way  mj  l 
had  better,  at  any  rate,  leave  your  basket  here.* 

So  she  gives  it  to  the  young  woman,  with  a  shy  request  Hut  it 
may  be  taken  care  of,  then  follows  her  guide  out  into  the  street. 
It  seems  to  Mary  that  they  have  walked  for  miles  down  noisy 
and  bewildering  streets,  when  they  turn,  and  enter  a  wide  and  open 
doorway.  With  a  sign  to  his  companion  to  follow,  il> 
walks  on  along  a  carpeted  passage,  only  pausing  a  moment  to  speak 
to  a  man  who  is  standing  there— just  ;is  if  he  might  l>e  waiting  for 
them.  Mary  follows  her  guide  on  and  on,  wondering  how  this 
lighted  way  can  lead  to  any  home  which  David  baa  ehoeCB  Bv  bar. 

Yet  all   the  while  her  heart  is  fluttering  joyfully,  becnai  the 
meeting  must  be  now  so  near.     Once  more  the  sttangi 
speak  to  someone  who  stands  at  an  inner  door,  then  he  leads  her 
through  it,  on  amid  a  crowd  of  seated  figures. 

'  If  you  sit  here,"  he  says,  with  a  smile,  pointing  down  to  :'- 
vacant  seat  which  they  have  reached,  'yon  will  Boon  see  your  NIL 
Watch  the  wide  entrance  opposite  you  there,  and  you  will  see  him 
in  a  few  minutes.' 

Mary  thanks  him  with  simple  earnestness,  then  takes  the  seat 
and  waits ;  her  eyes  fixed,  with  a  smile  of  expectation  in  them,  upon 
the  opening  opposite. 

What  a  gay,  grand  place  this  is,  with  lights  like  suns  and  stars 
upon  the  ceiling,  so  far  up,  so  very  very  far  up !  Win  . 
at  home  iH  not  nearly  so  high  as  this  room.  But  why  is  it  light*! 
yet?  The  June  sunshine  is  lying  brightly  now  upon  the  sen  at 
home,  and  it  must  be  light  as  day  in  the  cottage  rooms.  WbM* 
thousands  of  faces  are  gathered  here — all  looking  one  > 
looking  at  that  door  which  she  has  been  bidden  to  watch.  Are  they 
waiting  for  David  too  ? 

Suddenly  a  band  begins  to  play ;  and — puzzled  more  and  more 
— Mary  turns  her  eyes  from  the  spot  she  is  watching  so  intently. 
David  has  never  told  her  alwut  this  music,  and  these  lights,  and  this 
great  lofty  room,  and  the  watching  crowd.  What  does  it  mean? 
And  why  is  Davy  coming  here? 

A  prompt,  tumultuous  sound  of  clapping  in  the  crowd;  and 
Mary  turns  her  puzzled  eyes  back  again  to  the  doorv.  ■ 
been  bidden  to  watch.  No  one  is  there,  save  the  few  ii 
which  have  stood  there  all  the  time.  But  now.  in  the  cleared  space 
in  the  centre  of  the  building,  a  man  (who  must  have  passed  through 
while  she  was  gating  a*-  ^Utt  baud,  and  whose  face  is  turned  from 
i      •>  ■    ,.ijmhi       "    '     '  *  **¥*  rasosraiei Itwa >3ms vriL. 
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Wonderingly,  Mary  watches  the  light  and  active  figure — tightly 
clad  in  white  and  crimson — springing  upwards  with  the  speed  and 
the  agility  of  a  squirrel.  Why  should  he  do  this  daring,  foolish 
thing  ?  Is  a  man's  life  so  valueless  that  he  should  risk  it  thus  to 
provoke  a  moment's  passing  wonder  ?  Is  death  so  trivial  a  thing 
that  he  should  brave  it  recklessly  thus,  to  win  a  moment's  applause  ? 
Ah !  to  think  of  this  man's  life,  and  then  of  Davy's ! 

Another  minute,  and  the  man  she  watches  springs  to  a  double 
rope  which  hangs  from  the  lofty  ceiling ;  and,  sitting  there  at  ease, 
looks  down  upon  the  crowd.  Then  Mary's  eyes  look  full  into 
his  race. 

•  •*•*.. 

It  is  a  special  performance  at  the  circus  on  this  June  night, 
being  the  farewell  of  the  famous  gymnast,  Monsieur  Sulli,  who,  after 
his  brief  and  brilliant  career,  is  retiring  from  the  profession  in  which 
he  shines  without  a  rival ;  intending  to  settle  down — so  it  is  ru- 
moured, ironically  and  discontentedly — to  office  work  with  an 
accountant,  and  to  live  in  a  small  house  out  in  a  north  suburb,  with 
an  old  mother  from  the  country.  So  ridiculous,  in  the  very  zenith 
of  his  fame ! 

On  this  farewell  night  he  is  to  perform  (for  the  last  time)  his 
greatest  feat — a  feat  which  no  one  but  himself  has  ever  attempted. 
From  the  flying  trapeze  where  he  now  stands,  swinging  himself 
carelessly  to  and  fro,  he  will  spring  to  a  stationary  one  forty  feet 
distant ;  and,  passing  through  this,  will  catch  it  by  one  foot  only, 
and  hang  suspended  so9  one  hundred  feet  above  the  arena. 

A  dangerous  exploit,  of  course ;  but  performed  with  wondrous 
nerve  and  skill.  Surely  it  will  be  a  pity  if,  having  made  his 
reputation,  Monsieur  Sulli  shall  still  persist  in  his  determination 
to  retire  from  the  ring. 

A  grand  success !  The  shout  of  applause,  which  shakes  the 
great  building  from  floor  to  ceiling,  testifies  to  this  beyond  a  ques- 
tion. Decidedly  a  grand  success !  Though  in  one  seat  among  the 
crowd,  a  solitary  woman,  who  is  a  stranger  there,  sits  white,  and 
still,  and  dead. 
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Wild  are  the  mountainous  billows 

That  break  on  the  rocky  shore, 
Wildly  whistles  the  storm-wind 

Through  crevice,  window,  and  door ; 
Down  in  relentless  fury 

Falls  a  torrent  of  icy  rain, 
And,  black  with  its  wrath,  the  tempest 

Rides  over  the  rolling  main. 

Hark !  'mid  the  strife  of  waters 

A  shrill  despairing  cry, 
As  of  some  drowning  sailor 

In  his  last  agony ! 
Another !  and  now  are  mingled 

Heart-rending  shrieks  for  aid. 
Lo !  a  sinking  ship.    What  ho  !  arouse, 

Arouse  the  Life  Brigade  ! 

They  come  with  hurrying  footsteps : 

No  need  for  a  second  call ; 
They  are  broad  awake  and  ready, 

And  willing  one  and  all. 
Not  a  hand  among  them  trembles, 

Each  tread  is  firm  and  free, 
Not  one  man's  spirit  falters 

In  the  face  of  the  awful  sea. 

Yet  well  mav  the  bravest  sailor 

Shrink  back  appalled  to-night 
From  that  army  of  massive  breakers 

With  their  foam-crests  gleaming 
white : 
Those  beautiful,  terrible  breakers, 

Waiting  to  snatch  their  prey, 
And  bury  yon  hapless  vessel 

'Neath  a  monument  of  spray  ! 


But  rugged,  and  strong,  and  cheery, 

Dauntless  and  undismayed, 
Are  the  weather-beaten  heroes 

Of  the  gallant  Life  Brigade. 
'  To  the  rescue ! '  shouts  their  leader, 

Nor  pauses  for  reply, — 
A  plunge ! — and  the  great  waves  bear 
him 

Away  to  do  or  die ! 

The  whole  night  long,  unwearied, 

They  battle  with  wind  and  sea, 
All  ignorant  and  heedless 

Of  what  their  end  may  be. 
They  search  the  tattered  rigging, 

They  climb  the  quivering  mast, 
And  life  after  life  is  rescued 

Till  the  frail  ship  sinks  at  last. 

The  thunderous  clouds  have  vanished, 

And  rose-fingered  morn  awakes, 
While  over  the  breast  of  ocean 

The  shimmering  sunlight  breaks ; 
And  the  *  Life  Brigade '  have  finished 

The  work  God  gave  them  to  do. 
Their  names  are  called.    '  Any  missing  ? ' 

Mournful  the  answer, — '  Two ! ' 

Two  of  the  best  and  bravest 

Have  been  dragged  by  the  cruel  waves 
Down  to  the  depths  unmeasured, 

'Mid  thousands  of  sailor  graves ! 
Two  lives  are  given  for  many ! 

And  the  tears  of  sorrow  shed, 
Should  be  tears  of  joy  and  glory 

For  the  grandeur  of  the  Dead ! 
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It  was  barely  four  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but  the  inmates  of  a 
certain  house  in  the  Borgo  Garibaldi  at  Belluno  were  already  astir ; 
for  it  was  the  morning  of  a  great '  festa,'  the  29th  of  June,  and 
nothing  less  than  the  festival  of  St.  Peter  himself.  A  great  day 
in  primitive  little  Belluno!  For,  though  the  Italians  in  general 
are  beginning  to  think  much  less  of  such  things  than  they  -did 
some  teu  or  twenty  years  ago,  the  mountaineers  of  the  slopes  and 
valleys  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Alpine  wall  are  a  pious  .and 
primitive  race ;  aud  old  habits,  old  feelings,  old  ideas,  and  old 
reverence  still  linger  among  them. 

The  inmates  of  the  house  in  question  were  on  the  first  floor, 
and  in  garrets  above  it:  Stefano  B a ri Hi,  well-to-do  masler  mason 
and  owner  of  a  quarry,  his  wife  Assuuta,  their  three  children, 
aged  ten,  eleven,  and  thirteen,  Ginlia  Varani,  Assunta's  unmarried 
sister,  and  a  maid  servant.  The  ground-floor  of  the  building  was 
occupied  by  the  workshop  of  the  mason.  The  house,  it  will  be 
seen,  was  a  small  one,  consisting  only  of  ground-floor,  first-floor,  anil 
garrets  under  the  roof.  But  it  was  a  solid  well-built  tenement,  mainly 
constructed  of  stone  ;  and  it  was  large  enough  lo  house  the  stone- 
mason's family  in  all  comfort  and  without  any  innlne  crowding 

The  inmates  were  already  astir,  I  have  said  ;  but  I  should  have 
said,  some  of  them.  Muster  Stefano  himself  was  still  snoring.  Not 
lhat  Bte&BO  Biirilli  was  ordinarily  a  lazy  fellow  or  a  had  workman. 
Far  from  it.  But  that  29th  of  June  was  a  great  *  festa.'  And  that, 
you  see,  was  friend  Stefano's  idea  of '  looking  like  the  time.'  He  got 
up  at  four  in  the  morning  on  work  days.  What  was  a  ■  festa'  for, 
if  he  was  to  do  the  same  tliingthen  as  every  other  day  ?  And  then, 
as  for  the  morning  mass  at  the  cathedral — well,  Master  Stefano 
was  a  very  good  Catholic,  and  thought  morning  mass  an  excellent 
thing— for  the  women.  But,  like  the  majority  of  his  countrymen, 
lie  was  rather  apt  to  consider  such  religious  observances  to  belong 
to  the  female  department  of  life.  So  Assunta,  like  a  good  wife  as 
she  was,  had  silently  stolen  away  from  her  bed,  leaving  her  husband 
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to  enjoy  his  extra  hours  of  rest,  and  had  gone  to  complete  her 
'  festa '  toilette  in  the  chamber  of  her  sister  Giulia,  who  was  busily 
engaged  in  the  same  operation.  The  children  too,  who  occupied 
three  beds  in  a  room  contiguous  to  that  of  their  parents,  had  not 
been  awakened.  For  Assunta  was  an  indulgent  mother.  They 
were  sleeping  so  sweetly,  the  poor  little  darlings  ;  and  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  get  them  up  when  she  and  Giulia  returned  from 
mass.  The  servant  girl  was  up  and  dressed  and  ready  to  go  out 
to  market  to  make  the  daily 4  spese ;'  but  had  been  told  by  Assunta 
to  remain  in  the  house  till  her  return  from  the  cathedral  in  case 
the  children  should  awake. 

The  two  sisters  were,  as  has  been  said,  busy  with  their  toilette, 
and  with  sisterly  assistance  of  each  other ;  but  half  a  glance  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  that  they  were  busy  with  a  difference.  Both 
were  still  young  women ;  for  though  Assunta  was  the  mother  of  a 
girl  of  thirteen,  she  was  only  just  thirty  years  old ;  and  Giulia  was 
seven  years  her  junior.  Both  had  considerable  pretension^  to  good 
look?.  Giulia,  indeed,  was — or,  young  as  she  was,  perhaps  it  would 
be  more  correct  to  say,  had  been — one  of  the  leading  beauties  of 
Belluno.  And  Assunta,  though  never  as  handsome  as  her  sister, 
was  still  comely,  and  had  evidently  been  a  very  pretty  woman  in 
her  day.  In  Assunta's  case  the  4  had  been  '  was  in  due  course  of 
nature,  alas !  For  if  beauty  is  ever  a  fleeting  flower,  it  fleets  and 
fades  with  terribly  extra  swiftness  among  the  southern  races,  and 
especially  so  among  the  dwellers  in  the  mountain  districts.  So, 
though  both  sisters  were  busy,  they  were  busy  with  a  difference. 

Giulia  was  very  evidently  putting  her  whole  heart  into  the 
task  before  her.  But  Assunta,  though  seconding  by  assistance  and 
advice  her  sister's  operations,  seemed  to  be  scarcely  contented  in 
doing  so ;  and  woidd  now  and  then  pause  to  look  at  Giulia's  pro- 
gress with  a  half-suppressed  sigh  and  an  almost  imperceptible 
shake  of  the  head.  It  was  not  that  the  sister,  the  morning 
radiance  of  whose  beauty  had  faded,  had  any  the  faintest  feeling 
of  jealousy  of  the  younger  woman.  It  was  not  that.  Though 
Giulia  was  evidently  bent  on  dressing  herself  with  care,  it  was  at 
least  equally  evident  that  the  task  brought  little  of  happiness  or 
contentment  with  it.  And  it  would  have  been  easy  to  guess  that 
in  the  same  cause  whicli  was  taking  all  the  pleasantness  out  of 
what  should  be  a  labour  of  love  to  a  young  girl  of  three-and-twentv, 
was  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  poor  Giulia's  so  prematurely  faded 
beauty.  But  to  make  this  explanation  duly  intelligible,  it  is 
necessary  to  tell,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  a  few  of  the  facts  of  her  short 
previous  history. 

At  the  bottom  o£  vA\ak  \*&  \aaq  sail  the  High  Street  of  Belluno, 
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near  the  spot  where  the  little  city  is  entered  from  the  north  by  a 
bridge  over  the  river  Piave,  there  in  a  well-frequented  inn  called 
the  Longarone  Inn.  Longarone  is  a  small  town  about  twelve  miles 
from  Belluno,  situated  also  on  the  Piave,  higher  up  in  its  course. 
The  Piave  is  a  somewhat  noisy,  ill-conducted,  and  brawliDg,  but,  < 
the  whole,  a  hard-working  little  river.  It  is  too  irregular  and  wild 
in  its  habits  to  permit  of  navigation  of  any  sort  being  entrusted  to 
it ;  but  it  turns  more  saw-mills  in  the  course  of  its  career  than 
most  streams,  and  in  this  manner  earns  a  good  deal  of  money. 
Longarone  is  one  of  the  centres  of  the  business  arising  from  this 
industry  ;  and  the  intercourse  between  that  little  town  and  Belluno, 
the  capital  of  the  Province,  is  accordingly  considerable ;  and  the 
Longarone  Inn,  just  over  the  bridge  at  Belluno,  was  consequently  a 
good  and  thriving  property;  and  the  owner  and  landlord  of  it, 
Giuseppi  Morini,  was  well  known  to  be  a  warm  man.  But  he  was 
not  a  very  popular  man  at  Belluno.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  a 
widower;  anil  there  had  been  disagreeable  fitories  connected  with 
the  death  of  his  wile.  To  say  the  least  of  it,  Giuseppi  Morini  was 
known  to  have  been  a  bad  and  uukind  husband.  In  the  second 
place,  tie  was  equally  well  known  to  be  no  true  liberal.  He  was  a 
'eodino,'  a  regrettcr  of  the  former  order  of  things  in  Church  and 
State ;  and  was  Buppoeed  to  be  a  creature,  and  perhaps  a  spy, 
of  the  bishop,  who  was  the  ground  landlord  of  (lie  house  leased  lo 
him  as  an  inn.  Now  Belluno  is  very  patriotic,  very  liberal,  and 
the  Bishop,  said  to  have  been  specially  sent  there  by  Borne,  because 
the  Bellimesi  needed  a  strong-handed  prelate  over  them  in  Church 
matters,  was  not  a  whit  more  popular  in  the  diocese  than  the 
landlord  of  the  Longarone  Inn.  Into  the  bargain,  tiiuseppi  Morini 
was  a  hard,  ill-tempered,  Violent,  and  disagreeable  man. 

Now  this  unpleasant  but  well-to-do  innkeeper  had  a  son,  who 
apparently  had  not  been  able  to  get  on  with  his  father  any  bctler 
than  tin;  rest  of  the  world  of  Belluno.  For  young  Carlo  Morini 
had,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  opposition  of  his  father,  left  his 
home  when  Garibaldi  was  collecting  volunteers  to  fight  against  the 
Austrians  in  the  Tyrol,  and  had  donned  the  red  shirt.  Small  a 
were  the  strategical  results  of  that  campaign  in  Tyrol,  the  Gari- 
baldians  reaped  a  rich  harvest,  of  glory;  and  young  Morini  was 
understood  to  have  merited  and  received  for  his  conduct  at  the  attack 
of  a  certain  impregnable  Austrian  fort  the  special  and  personal 
commendations  of  the  leader  who  was  the  idol  of  all  Italy.  Thus 
he,  for  his  share,  returned  to  his  native  mountain  city  a  hero  in  the 
eye3  of  bis  fellow-citizens,  and  specially,  inasmuch  as  he  was  as 
good-looking  a  young  fellow  as  ever  wore  the  red  shirt,  of  his 
li'llow-eili/eiiisses;  of  all  the  town,  indeed,  wWa *N\e,  Ws  v  wsiSma' 
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options,  which  would  have  signified  uo thing  a; 
one  of  the  exceptions  been  the  young  Garibaldian's  ( 
Giuseppi  Morini  simply  shut  his  door  in  his  son's  face,  and  t 
him  to  carry  his  red  shirt  elsewhere,  for  that  none  who  had  worn 
that  livery  should  ever  darken  hia  doors.  Now,  as  poor  Carlo 
Morini  had  little  else  save  his  red  shirt  to  carry  anywhere  else, 
this  was  a  pity;  the  more  so,  as  it  did  not  seem  at  all  clear  how 
the  young  Garibaldian,  who,  as  the  son  of  a  rich  man,  had  never 
been  brought  up  to  any  bread-winning  pursuit,  was  to  get  his 
living.  Fortunately  he  had  an  uncle  in  the  town,  a  brother  of  his 
mother,  who  had  long  since  ceased  to  have  any  communication 
with  Giuseppi  Morini,  his  brother-in-law ;  and  this  uncle  gave  hini 
a  home  for  the  nonce.  Pietro  Porta — that  was  the  uncle's  name- 
Md  some  Small  employment  under  the  Municipality,  and,  though 
an  old  bachelor,  was  much  too  poor  a  man  to  be  able  to  support 
his  nephew  in  idleness,  even  if  Carlo  would  have  consented  to  be 
so  supported.  But,  the  young  man  had  no  wish  or  intention  of  the 
sort.  He  accepted  the  shelter  of  his  uncle's  home  only  till  be 
should  be  able  to  look  about  him,  and  find  some  way  of  earning 
his  own  bread.  He  did  look  about,  and  after  some  little  time  did 
obtain  a  position  as  half-foreman,  half-overlooker  in  a  saw-mill  at 
Perarolo,  a  little  town  on  the  Piave  about  seven  miles  above  Lougar- 
one.  But  while  looking  about  he  had  among  other  places  looked  into 
Giulia  Varani'sdark  hazel  eyes,  and  incontinently  fallen  desperate ly 
in  love  with  her.  Of  course  many  pretty  tales  might  be  told  of 
their  meetings  and  flirtings  and  vows  and  quarrels ;  but  I  pro- 
mised to  make  the  story  as  short  an  one  as  I  possibly  could,  and 
therefore  merely  state  the  facts  of  the  case  in  the  naked  est 
manner.  Giulia  of  course  fell  just  as  much  in  love  with  Quid  II 
Carlo  did  with  her.  It  was  not  likely  that  she  should  abstain 
from  doing  so.  Nevertheless  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  ran 
any  smoother  with  them  than  it  is  said  to  be  generally  in  the 
habit  of  running. 

In  short,  of  all  the  thiugs  that  he  could  have  looked  on  in  the 
whole  valley  of  the  Piave,  the  very  worst  that  his  eyes  could  have 
fallen  on  was  the  pretty  face  and  trim  figure  of  beautiful  Giulia 
Varani.  And  for  Giulia  herself,  it  would  have  been  well  for  her — 
and  indeed  for  himself  too — if  an  Austrian  bullet  had  cut  sh< 
Carlo's  career  under  that  same  Tyrolean  fortress. 

The  case  was  a  hopeless  one  from  the  first.      Even  if  C 
instead  of  quarrelling  irremediably  with  his  cross-grained  fatbn 
had  been  safe  to  inherit  the  old  man's  money  and  the  inn,  St« 
Barilli  woidd  have  been  exceedingly  unwilling  that  his  1 
should  have  become  cAoseVj  uuVxeii.  ^  ^^X q£  oaa  «o  ill-conditioni 
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and  so  ill  looked  on  as  the  innkeeper.  Such  matters  are  thought 
much  of  in  small  and  primitive  communities,  such  as  that  in  which 
these  two  men  lived.  Carlo  came,  as  the  highly  respectable  and 
respected  stone-mason  urged,  of  a  had  stock.  And  Master  Stefano, 
as  provincial  folk,  who  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  a  small  town, 
knowing  everybody  in  it  and  nobody  out  of  it,  are  apt  to  Le,  was 
very  strong  in  his  sentiments  in  the  matter  of  'stocks.'  But  an 
the  case  stood — why,  the  young  man  was  a  beggar — would 
be  lucky  if  he  could  find  the  means  of  putting  an  honest  crust 
into  his  own  mouth,  let  alone  those  of  a  wife  and  family.  An 
es-Garibaldian,  too !  Yes,  Liberty,  Glory,  Patriotism  !  Very  fine 
things,  no  doubt.  He  himself,  Master  Stefano,  hoped  and 
dared  to  say,  was  as  good  a  patriot  as  any  in  Bellnno.  And  he 
much  admired  the  brave  young  fellows  who  had  gone  a-soldiering 
with  iliuibnldi.  But — as  for  marrying,  lie  thought  that  glory 
and  wives  did  not  go  well  together.  (jive  him  an  honest  hard- 
working citizen  for  a  brother-in-law.  And  then  for  a  fellow 
without  a  soldo  in  the  world,  or  the  prospect  of  having  one  as  far 
as  he  could  see,  to  think  of  making  up  to  Giulia  Varani,  to  hi* 
Bister-in-law  :  not  if  he  knew  it.  Master  Stefano  thought  he 
knew  the  world  rather  better  than  that  came  to. 

Thus  Master  Stefano  had  finally  and  firmly  settled  in  bis  own 
mind  that  there  was  nothing,  could  be  nothing,  and  never  should 
be  anything,  between  Carlo  Morini  and  his  sister-in-law  Giulia. 
And  difficult  as  it  was  at  all  times  to  get  anything  into  Master 
Stefano's  bead,  it  was  ten  times  more  difficult  to  get  it  out  again 
when  once  it  had  got  in.  And  as  for  Assuuta,  feeling,  as  a  good 
wife  should, that  nobody  on  earth  could  be  so  wise,  so  prudent,  and  so 
generally  right  as  her  husband,  she  whole-heartedly  followed  his 
lead,  and  did  her  utmost  to  second  his  opposition  to  Carlo's  love- 
making.  Now,  legally  the  stone-mason  and  his  wife  had  not  the 
smallest  right  to  control  Giulia's  actions  in  this  matter.  But  those 
know  little  of  Italian  social  life  who  imagine  that  a  good  and 
decent  girl  in  Ginlia's  position  could  or  would  venture  to  act  in 
such  a  matter  in  the  teeth  of  the  wishes  and  commands  of  an  elder 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  who  had  for  the  last  fourteen  years  stood 
to  her  in  the  place  of  parents.  Poor  Giulia  never  dreamed  o^any 
such  disreputable  rebellion.  Nor,  indeed,  did  it  ojicur  to  Carlo  to 
urg'1  Bflt  t"  lake  such  a  desperate  stop,  It,  was  too  much  out  of  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  and  too  certain  to  i»^  visited  with  the. 
highest  censure  and  indignation  on  the  part  of  every  one  of  those 
who  made  up  the  world  they  lived  in. 

Thus  when,  some  six  years  or  so  before  that  beawtltvA.  Sww 
morning,  Carlo  Morini  lind  gone  oft'  to  his  woyY  w-t  Verwc\o,  19KJ 
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more  than  one  stolen  interview  and  tender  adieu,  and  the  exchange 
of  many  vows  between  him  and  Giulia,  Stefano  and  Assunta  had 
flattered  themselves  that  there  was  an  end  of  the  matter,  and  that 
so  pretty  a  girl  as  Giulia  would  l>e  assuredly  persuaded  to  listen  to 
some  more  desirable  lover  loDg  before  Carlo  could  conn-  bufc 
again,  if,  indeed,  he  should  ever  wish  to  remind  ber  of  her  promises. 
ButthePiave,  which  is,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  a  wild  and 
reckless  and  occasionally  very  ill-behaved  river,  bad  in  the  spring 
preceding  the  June  of  which  I  have  been  speaking  indidged  itself 
in  a  regular  outbreak  and  spree — with  the  result  of  destroying 
several  mills,  and  among  them  that  in  which  Carlo  Morioi  worked 
at  Perarolo;  and  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  that  young 
man  had  been  spending  the  last  two  months  in  his  uncle's  house  in 
Belluno.  But  the  mill  bad  by  the  last  week  in  June  been  got 
once  more  into  working  order,  and  Carlo  found  himself  under  ths 
necessity  of  returning  to  his  work  at  Perarolo.  Thegre;it  ' 
of  St.  Peter's  day  was  to  be  his  last  in  Belluno,  and  he  was  to 
start  on  bis  return  to  Perarolo  on  the  morrow. 

And  now  perhaps  the  judicious  reader  will  he  able  to  under- 
stand— and  I  hope  will  not  think  tbat  I  have  heen  too  long  in 
explaining  why  it  was — that  on  that  29th  of  June,  Deforest 
for  the  early  five  o'clock  mass  at  the  Cathedral,  Giulia  Varanj, 
though  doing  her  best  to  make  the  most  of  the  resources  of  lier 
wardrobe,  hung  ber  pretty  head  ami  sighed  sadly  from  time  to 
time  as  she  proceeded  with  her  task;  why  it  was  that  t J"j < ■  Ml 
contour  of  the  once  peach-like  cheek  had  lost  its  bloom,  its  colour, 
and  its  roundness ;  and  why  the  decking  of  herself  in  her  bert 
had  rather  the  air  of  preparing  a  victim  for  the  sacrifice  than 
adorning  a  fancy-free  maiden  for  a  festal  morning. 

Had  the  question  been  put  to  her,  she  would  have  said,  and 
truly  said,  that  she  could  not  tell  why  or  with  what  motive  she  wa* 
adorning  herself.    She  had  promised,  poor  girl,  to  manage  so  as  to 
give  her  lover  one  more  secret  meeting.  But  it  was  to  be  the  lafj 
was  understood  and  admitted  on  both  sides  to  be  so.     There  wa* 
no  hope  for  them.     What  hope  could  there  be  ?  Carlo  me..-: 
Belluno  or  starve.      Whatever  heartbreak   the  separation  mJgU 
bring  with  it,  separate  they  must.       What  was  the  use  or  obj 
this  last  meeting?     None  who  have  ever  hived  in  vain  will  ask 
the  question.     No  good  could  come  of  it  assuredly.     It  was  certain 
that  to  hotb  Carlo  and  Giulia  it  would  but  be  the  occasion  of 
additional   misery — of  a  climax  of  agony.       Ami  yet    both 
have    deemed    themselves    to    be    stricken    by  fate  with  a   cruel 
additional  misfortune  bad  circumstances  occurred  to  make  t 
meeting  impossible. 
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At  last,  after  many  protestations  from  Assunta  that  they  would 
be  late  at  the  mass,  Giulia  declared  herself  to  he  ready,  and  the 
two  women  issued  forth  from  the  house  in  the  Borgo  Garibaldi, 
and,  carefully  shutting  the  door  of  it  behind  them,  turned  towards 
the  centre  of  the  little  city  on  their  way  to  the  cathedral. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountain  districts,  however  uncultured, 
have  very  generally  a  more  awakened  sense  of  the  beauties  of  the 
scenes  amid  which  they  live  than  denizens  of  the  plains.  But  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  any  human  being  with  eyes  to  see 
not  to  feel  admiration  for  the  scene  which  lay  before  the  two 
sisters  as  they  emerged  from  the  long  and  somewhat  narrow  street 
called  the  Borgo  Garibaldi  on  to  the  chief  Piazza  of  the  city. 
Very  few  towns  of  any  country  in  Europe  are  situated  in  a  position 
of  so  much  beauty  as  Belluno,  and  none  can  surpass  it  in  this 
respect.  The  Btream  of  the  Piave,  which  during  the  whole  of  its 
previous  course  has  been  running  through  a  narrow  rock-hound 
ravine,  when  it  nears  Betluno  changes  its  character.  No  longer 
a  brawling  torrent,  it  pursues  a  somewhat  winding  way  through  a 
wide  and  fertile  vale  over  the  whole  expanse  of  which  the  city 
looks  from  its  seat  upon  one  of  the  lowest  slopes  of  the  mighty 
range  of  dolomite  peaks  that  shut  in  the  happy  valley  on  either 
aide.  All  below  is  smiling  verdure  and  fields  and  herds,  basking 
in  a  light  which  of  itself  makes  all  it  shines  on  beautiful, 
around  and  above  stand  the  giant  warders,  the  inaccessible 
peaks,  which  with  their  wonderful  jagged  outline  seem  to  shut 
out  all  the  world  beyond.  It  is  ;t  scene  of  truly  wondrous  beauty ; 
and  at  that  hour  of  the  midsummer  morning,  as  the  first  rays  of 
the  sun  came  peeping  slantingly  across  the  snow-topped  banter, 
projecting  a  rose-coloured  bloom  on  the  snow-fields  and  pale  grey 
crags,  and  gilding  all  they  fell  on  in  the  valley,  the  heart,  must 
have  been  dull  indeed  that  did  not  feel  the  exquisite  loveliness  of 
all  that  met  the  eye. 

The  two  women  paused  for  a  moment  as  they  crossed  the 
Piazza,  to  gaze  on  the  loveliness  spread  out  lieneath  their  eyes ; 
but  the  matin  bell  of  the  Cathedral  booming  its  summons  through 
the  still  air  of  a  morning,  that  seemed  to  promise  a  glorious  but 
blazing  day,  forbade  them  to  linger  longer. 

'They  are  cutting  a  sight  of  grain  down  the  valley,'  said 
Assunta.  '  Well,  thanks  to  .St.  Peter  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  there 
could  not  be  finer  weather  for  it.     Come  along,  Giulia  ! ' 

And  they  crossed  the  Piazza,  and  were  passing  in  front  of 
that  fine  old  specimen  of  Venetian  architecture,  which,  while  now 
serving  the  Province  for  the  official  residence  of  ita  Prefec^-ressHis, 
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the  days  when  Venice  was  the  lord  of  all  these  valleys  and  moun- 
tains, when  Giulia  said  suddenly  : 

*  Go  on,  Assunta ;  I  will  follow  you  in  half  a  minute-,  but  I 
must  remind  old   Niccolo  the  Carbonaio  to  send  us   a 
charcoal  this  morning,  or  Stefano  will  be  like  to  find  no  dinner 
cooked  at  noon.     And  if  I  don't  catch  the  old  man  now,  he  will 
be  out  on  his  rounds  before  we  come  out  of  church.' 

And  without  giving  her  sister  time  to  utter  a  word  of  objection 
or  remonstrance,  Giulia  turned  suddenly  round  on  her  heel  and 
disappeared  round  the  comer  of  the  small  narrow  lane  which  runs 
down  by  the  side  of  the  old  Venetian  palace,  the  elaborately  carved 
and  cunningly  fitted  stones  of  which,  as  perfect  then  as  they  had 
been  left  by  the  mason's  hand  four  hundred  years  ago,  were  so  soon 
to  be  rudely  shaken  from  their  places ! 

Now  it  was  true  that  this  care  for  the  supply  of  the  charcoal 
necessary  for  the  preparation  for  the  festa  dinner  fell  within  Giulia's 
recognised  department  in  the  mason's  household.  And  it  was  also 
true  that  old  Niccolo  the  Carbonaio  lived  down  that  lane,  and 
undeniable  that  later  in  the  day  it  might  be  hard  to  catch  him. 
But  then  it  was  equally  true,  as  Assunta  did  not  fail  to  remember 
at  that  moment,  that  Pietro  Porta,  Carlo  Morini's  uncle,  also  dwelt 
in  that  same  narrow  and  little  frequented  thoroughfare.  And  the 
remembrance  caused  Assunta  to  shake  her  head  and  look  doubt- 
fully after  her  sister  as  she  disappeared  round  the  corner.  For 
a  minute  she  stood  undecided  whether  it  would  not  I 
follow  her.  And,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case  when  decisions 
which  seem  to  hang  upon  the  turning  of  a  hair  are  afterwards  seen 
to  be  pregnant  with  the  most  momentous  consequences,  Assunta 
would  have  afterwards  been  quite  unable  to  tell  what  the  con- 
siderations were  that,  turning  the  wavering  balauce  to  one  side 
rather  than  the  other,  decided  her  to  continue  her  way  to  Ihe 
cathedral,  and  not  to  interfere  with  her  sister's  movements.  BooJl 
however  was  the  course  she  took,  and  in  another  couple  of  minutes 
she  entered  the  great  western  door  of  the  church  and  j 
congregation  ;  a  larger  one  than  usual  on  the  festal  morning,  which 
was  gathered  to  hear  mass  in  frost,  not  of  the  high  altar,  but  of  one 
of  those  which  terminate  the  lateral  aisles  of  the  building. 

Giulia,  as  soon  as  ever  she  was  sure  that  the  corner  of  the 
Palazzo  hid  her  from  her  sister's  sight,  sped  down  the 
the  fleetness  and  the  lightness  of  a  lapwing,  passed   tn 
Niccolo  the  Carbonaio  without  a  thought  of  the  cooking  at  home, 
and  paused  not  till  she  stood  breathless  in  a  little  dark  entry  nl 
the  further  end  of  the  lane,  where,  in  ;ibout  a  down  (Wflfflfflfr,  t] 
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was  joined  by  a  young  man  who  came  bounding  down  a  stair  at 
the  further  end  of  the  passage. 

*  My  own  darling  1 '  said  Carlo,  after  the  usual  preliminaries, 
as  the  chroniclers  of  official  meetings  have  it,  'my  own  sweet 
Giulia !  I  knew  you  would  come ;  you  would  not  let  me  go  with- 
out one  word  of  farewell ;  and  there  was  no  other  way  but  this ! ' 

*  Of  course  I  came  I  And  of  course  you  knew  that  I  should 
come.  I  could  not — no,  I  could  not  part  for  ever  without 
telling  you,  Carlo — without  telling  you ' 

The  poor  little  swelling  heart  could  contain  itself  no  further ; 
and  dropping  her  head  on  his  bosom,  Giulia  broke  down  in  a  con- 
vulsion of  sohs. 

'  Anima  mia  ! '  said  Carlo,  pressing  her  head  against  his  heart, 
'  why  did  we  ever  meet  ?  Why  did  I  ever  see  you  or  speak  to  you, 
for  this  misery  to  come  upon  us ! ' 

'  Don't  say  that,  Carlo,'  sobbed  Giulia ;  ( then  I  should  never 
have  loved  anybody,  and— and ' 

Here  a  fresh  outburst  of  sobbing  stifled  her  utterance. 

'  My  own  darling  I  It  is  too  hard,  too  cruel  I '  said  Carlo, 
bitterly  distressed,  but  with  a  banalite  that  marked  the  in- 
feriority of  the  mannish  nature  to  that  of  the  girl,  who,  even  in  the 
eitremity  of  her  hopeless  sorrow,  preferred  to  have  and  to  have  had 
the  love  that  made  her  sorrow,  rather  than  never  to  have  known 
the  object  of  it. 

'I  shall  love  you  always,  Carlo — always  to  the  last  day 
of  my  life.  I  shall  never,  never  care  about  anybody  else. 
And  now  we  must,  part  for  the  last  time — now — now !  For  I 
■in  11  "l.  go.  Assunta  is  waiting  for  me.  I  told  her  I  should  be 
gone  only  a  minute.' 

'  One  more  minute,  my  own  Giulia.  I  have  said  nothing  to 
you.     And  I  had  so  much  to  say.     I  may  write  to  you  ?  * 

She  shook  her  head. 

*  It  would  be  of  no  use.  I  should  never  be  allowed  to  get 
your  letters.  No,  we  shall  never  see  each  other  again,  and  I 
shall  never  hear  your  voice  again.* 

'  Oh,  Giulia,  Giulia !  Surely  things  must  change  t  If  we 
can  but  have  patience  to  wait ! ' 

'Patience!  What  time  would  I  not  wait?  Have  I  not 
waited?  But  it  is  no  use — no  use  I  You  will  find  some  other 
girl  to  love  you.  Yes,  you  will,  of  course  you  will.  But 
I  don't  think  I  shall  hear  or  know  anything  about  it,  Carlo. 
They  will  find  that  they  have  given  me  my  death.  I  shan't  live 
long,  Carlo.  You  will  see,  I  shall  not  have  to  Wai  ^talMatw 
for  long;  the  blessed  Virgin  is  loo  gooi  V.o\e^io»- 
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know  that  I  shall  not  be  here  for  long.  Carlo.     And  iv.. 

mio,  give  me  one  kiss,  one  last  kiss,  the  hist — the  last  for  ever, 

and  let  mc  go  ! ' 

'Giulia,  you  are  breaking  my  heart  1'  said  Carlo  as  he  formed 
his  lips  to  hers. 

1  May  God  and  the  good  Virgin  bless  you,  Carlo,  and  make 
yon  happy I  I  will  try  to  wish  that  you  may  he  happy  in  loving 
some  girl  less  unfortunate;  than  your  poor  Giulia.  Adieu! 
Farewell  I     Farewell  for  ever  !     The  last  must  come  ! ' 

She  tinned  in  his  arms  as  she  spoke  to  leave  him.  But  be 
still  held  her  pressed  to  his  heart. 

'Hear  my  last  words,  Giulia,  and  remember  them, 
by   all   a  man  can  swear  by  that  I  will  never  love  any  but  v.m: 
never  forget  you ;  never  cease  waiting  for  you ;  never  give  up  the 
hope  that  the  day  may  come  when  you  will  be  mine !  * 
'  God  bless  yon.  Carlo  !     Now  let  me  go ;  I  must  go,' 
'  You  shall  go,  darling.     One  more    last   kiss,  one   more  to 
remember  and  to  think  of  when  we  are  far  apart !' 

He  still  held  her  to  his  heart,  and  the  minntcs  sped — sped 
on  their  fateful  way. 

If  that  last,  last  kiss  had  not  been  given;  if — if — always, 
always  that  terrible  'if — if  something,  some  little  lift]"  tUfig 
had  been  a  hair's  breadth  different  from  what  it  was  ! 

At  last  Giulia  eseaped  from  his  arms,  and  sped  back  through 
the  narrow  lane  as  quickly  as  her  light  feet,  would  carry  her ; 
turned  once  at  the  corner  of  the  Palazzo  to  look  back  for  an 
instant,  and  then,  with  that  death  in  her  heart  which  comes  from 
entire  despair  and  the  utter  blankness  of  the  future,  hastened  \" 
rejoin  her  sister  in  the  church. 

The  cathedral  clock  bad  struck  five  a  few  mi 
reached  the  western  front  of  the  building  and  she  was  within 
a  couple  of  paces  of  the  sacred  threshold,  when  suddenly,  with- 
out a  note  of  warning,  the  solid  earth  began  to  rock  and  reel 
beneath  her  feet.  Her  head  swam,  her  feet  staggered;  she 
instinctively  stretched  out  her  arms  to  save  herself  from  falling. 

What  was  it?  Was  she  stricken  with  illness?  Was  she  losing 
her  senses?  Had  the  death,  which  she  had  wished  for  and  almort 
invoked  a  minute  or  two  previously,  already  overtaken  her?  Ei-rr 
thing  seemed  swaying  giddily  around  her ;  a  great  wind  seemed  In 
have  arisen  with  unnatural  suddenness  ;  and  all  the  air  wus  filled 
with  dust  and  haze.  The  beautiful  clearness  of  the  summer 
morning  was  gone ;  and  it  seemed  to  Giulia  as  if  all  nature  Ml 
stricken  with  the  crushing  sottwH  -w'tiidn.^ia&.NcJ&aA  b«r  own  heart. 
The  great  western  doot  oS.  We  waiC&e&t^  -jwwwA.  <sy«.\».\wtf. 
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of  her.  Refuge  and  safety  were  intimately  connected  in  her  mind 
with  the  idea  of  the  sacred  edifice.     Besides,  Assunta  was  within. 

With  outstretched  arms,  as  if  seeking  to  balance  herself  amid 
the  strange  commotion,  stumbling  and  staggering,  she  rushed  for- 
ward towards  the  open  door. 

If  she  had  torn  herself  from  her  lovers  arms  a  minute  sooner  ; 
if  she  had  been  detained  by  him  a  minute,  haif-a-quarter  of  a 
minute,  longer ;  if  her  impulse  had  been  to  turn  and  fly,  instead 
of  to  go  forward  into  the  church— if,  if,  if — the  mind  will 
recur  in  the  imbecility  of  its  blindness  to  such  vain  thinkings  of  what 
might  have  been.  What  was,  was  that  at  the  moment,  the  very 
moment,  that  Giulia  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  building,  the 
earthquake  shook  a  huge  fragment  of  carved  stone  from  the  spot 
where  it  had  securely  rested  for  so  many  generations  in  the  topmost 
pinnacle  of  the  gable-wall  above  her ;  and  that  which  a  moment 
before  was  a  living  brain,  thinking  and  embracing  both  the  past 
and  the  future  in  its  life,  and  a  living  heart,  loving,  throbbing, 
despairing,  suffering,  lay  on  the  pavement  a  horrible  crushed  mass 
of  quivering  flesh  and  shattered  bones  I 

Ay,  had  she  gone  into  the  church  with  her  sister,  or  had  she 
remained  but  one  moment  longer  with  her  lover !  For  hers  was  the 
only  life  lost  in  the  ruin  that  that  first  and  most  terrible  shock  of 
the  terrible  earthquake  which  devastated  Belluno  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  year  1873  brought  upon  the  cathedral.  Fortu- 
nately the  congregation,  as  has  been  said,  had  assembled  to  hear 
mass  at  one  of  the  lateral  altars  of  the  side  aisle.  Had  they  been 
in  front  of  the  high  altar,  the  destruction  of  life  must  have  been 
terrible.  For  the  apse  of  the  church  was  rent  in  two  places  and 
huge  masses  of  the  roof  were  hurled  on  to  the  altar  and  on  to  the 
pavement  in  front  of  it,  and  forced  their  way  through  it  into  tne 
vaults  below.  As  it  was,  no  life  was  lost  in  the  church  save  that  of 
our  poor  Giulia,  who  indeed  could  hardly  have  been  said  to  have 
been  in  the  church,  having  met  her  fate  on  the  very  threshold. 
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Chapter  I. 


Great  was  the  excitement  in  the  little  town  of  Dumbley,  in  Clay- 
shire,  when  it  became  known  that  Captain  Brown  had  been  appointed 
to  the  post  of  commanding  officer  of  coastguard,  rendered  vacant 
by  the  promotion  of  Captain  Tilbytop  to  a  ship.  The  parties 
most  interested  in  the  matter — to  wit,  the  coastguard  thcmselvei — 
knew  little  or  nothing  about  him.  The  landlord  of  the  Yellow 
Lion  consulted  a  time-worn  'Navy  Lift* — that  might,  from  its 
dingy  and  weather-beaten  appearance,  have  contained  the  name* 
of  the  officers  of  the  Victory  under  Nelson — and  discovered,  as 
might  be  expected, 'nothing  in  it;'  while  in  the  shop  of  Mr. 
Dedlish,  the  general  fancy  warehouse  in  the  town,  an  opinion 
seemed  to  prevail  derogatory  to  the  interests  of  the  gallant  Captain. 
In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  he  went  considerably  below 
zero.  Kumour  spoke  of  services  on  the  West  Coast  of  Afrit* 
extending  over  at  least  half  a  century,  and  it  was  delicately  hinted 
that  he  had  lost  a  leg  at  Trafalgar. 

At  the  Rectory,  however,  things  wore  a  different  aspect.  The 
Hector — a  tall,  straight,  rigid-looking  mau,  with  a  collar  supporting 
his  ears,  and  a  white  tic  of  innumerable  and  inexplicable  folds 
supporting  his  chin,  and  a  large  Koraan  nose  supporting  a  pair  of 
silver-rimmed  spectacles —  sat  at  breakfast.  Beside  him  his  wife, 
a  buxom  matron  of  some  fifty  summers;  and  opposite,  his  two 
daughters,  Fannie  and  Minnie.  Fannie,  the  elder,  had  been 
harshly  treated  by  Father  Time  ;  for  in  thirty  winters  he  had  sown 
some  incipient  wrinkles  and  not  a  few  grey  hairs,  but.  be  1 
dared  to  touch  her  sweet  smile  and  good-natured  eyes.  Minnie  he 
had  treated  with  less  severity;  for  although  twenty-five  years  had 
come  and  gone  since  she  first  opened  her  lustrous  black  >-;■■ 
the  light  of  day,  she  looked  as  though  still  in  her  teens.  Her 
oval  face  was  pale  as  the  lily,  her  lips  were  rather  too  thin  for 
beauty,  her  teeth  mi\k-w\ivle,  W  Vast  laxen-black,  while  o'er  her 
seemed  cast,  like  an  iuvUiUemavrtXe,  4^4^  - 
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her  a  ravir.  Minnie  had  tortured  many  heroic  hearts,  but,  some- 
how, she  had  never  succeeded  in  breaking  one.  If  she  was  not 
actually  engaged  in  fishing,  she  was  most  industriously  mending 
her  nets.  Poor  Fannie  had  no  chance  against  her.  Did  an  eligible 
fish  swim  into  the  waters  cf  the  Rectory,  Minnie's  flies  were  out 
directly.  If  one  failed,  she  put  up  another,  suiting  herself  to  the 
situation  and  to  the  fancy  of  the  fish  ;  while  poor  Fannie,  who 
continued  to  use  good  old-fashioned  bait,  never  succeeded  in 
obtaining  even  as  much  as  a  solitary  nibble. 

At  the  time  this  veritable  history  commences,  viz.  the  spring 
of  183—,  Minnie  was  only  recovering  from  an  acute  attack  of  in- 
flammation of  the  heart,  consequent  upon  the  sudden  and  somewhat 
unaccountable  disappearance  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  Dumbley  Militia, 
who  had  fed  at  the  Rectory  (the  Rector  always  fed  his  guests 
well,  but  his  sherry  was  execrable)  for  the  preceding  six  months, 
giving  her  every  reason  to  suppose  that  she  was  a(l  of  life  to  him. 
This,  in  connection 'with  one  or  two  other  disappointments  of  a 
similar  nature,  caused  her  countenance  to  be  'sicklied  o'er  with 
the  pale  cast  of  thought,'  and  she  sipped  her  cup  of  coffee  in  a 
sort  of  dreamy  unconsciousness. 

The  Rector,  as  was  his  right,  always  took  the  first  pull  at  the 
'  Dumbley  Agricultural  liazette.'  Three  pages  of  this  remarkable 
journal  were  printed  in  London,  leaving  one  page  vacant  for  the 
insertion  of  local  news  by  the  editor  at  Dumbley.  And  inasmuch  as, 
save  at  assizes,  the  local  news  was  extremely  limited,  and  the 
inventive  faculties  of  the  editor  of  little  or  no  avail,  since  any  little 
flight  of  fancy  was  sure  of  detection,  this  fourth  page  generally  con- 
tained a  repetition  of  metropolitan  news.  In  fact,  it  might  be 
called  a  metropolitan  journal  with  a  bucolic  name. 

*  Ahem  I '  observed  the  Rector,  munching  his  toast,  '  I  perceive 
Captain  Tilbytop's  place  is  filled  up.' 

'  Who  is  to  get  it,  papa  ? '  demanded  Fannie,  still  indulging 
in  indistinct  visions  of  marrying  naval  men,  a  race  seemingly 
extinct. 

'Captain  Brown,' responded  the  Rector.  *I  wonder,  is  he  a 
son  of  my  old  friend  Colonel  Brown,  who  was  killed  before 
Sebastopol?  If  be  is,  he  ought  to  be  handsome,  for  his  mother 
was  one  of  the  finest  women  I  ever  beheld.' 

Mrs.  Stedchaif  asked  the  Rector  rather  sharply  if  he  would 
take  another  cup  of  coffee. 

The  Rector  took  another  cup,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

There  are  some  sounds  that  fall  upon  the  human  ear,  gliding 
into  the  mind,  and  fastening  there  with,  the  terasi^  <A  a.  < 
g)ass.     The  Rector's  observation  on  the  paretA&ge  wai  \« 
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appearance  of  Captain  Brown  awoke  a  slumbering  feeling  in 
Minnie's  breast.  A  new  star  had  arisen.  A  new  bud  had  buret 
into  blossom.  Hope  was  telling  a  flattering  tale,  and  the  feeling 
rinsity  became  mingled  with  an  indescribable  sensation,  nuch 
as  one  feels  at  the  roulette-table  when  a  number  turn-  op  n|i" 
which,  although  not  playing,  one  has  set  one's  mind  as 
winner. 

The  Rectory  is  not  one  of  those  eharming  ivy-covered  mai 
with  a  green  velvet  sward  and  conventional  yew-trees  with  t 
stereotyped  rooks.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  plain  detached  h"H  ■ . 
with  the  creepers  peeping  into  the  kitchen  windows,  and  ns 
unpretentious  as  any  gentleman's  dwelling  need  be.  It  is  but 
one  of  a  range  of  such  houses  ;  and  next  door  to  the  Rector  live 
a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tanner.  Mr.  Tanner  enjoys  the  distinction  ut 
being  the  merchant  prince,  the  Rothschild  of  Dumbley.  He  ex- 
ports and  imports  in  vessels  with  his  own  name,  Joseph  Tanner, 
proudly  emblazoned  on  their  rounded  sterns.  He  manufacture* 
salt  and  lime  and  petroleum,  His  stores  extend  down  half  the 
quay  ;  and  when  he  passes  to  and  from  his  office  the  inhabitants 
how-tow  to  him  after  the  fashion  of  an  Eastern  populace.  Tannet'fi 
father  lived  before  him,  piling  up  much  money;  and  l.: 
following  in  the  footsteps  of  bis  respected  sire,  continued,  as 
popular  novelists  will  have  it, '  to  amass  a  considerable  fortune.' 
Joseph  Tanner,  upon  a  certain  summer's  morning,  proceeded  lo 
London,  and  accidentally  met  a  friend  who  asked  him  to  take  pot- 
luck.  The  friend's  name  was  Taylor.  Taylor  possessed  a  dauphin, 
a  tine,  healthy,  well-educated  girl,  full  of  what  the  French  mB 
ekie.  Tanner  adored  her  on  the  instant,  and  in  a  few  months 
proudly  led  her  a3  his  bride  to  Dumbley,  while  his  ships  displayed 
their  gayest  bunting,  and  fireworks  were  discharged  at  night,  I  i 
the  extreme  annoyance  of  the  elderly  inhabitants  and  the  rampant 
joy  of  the  rising  generation.  This  audacious  step  of  Tanner's  was 
not  readily  forgiven  at  the  Rectory.  What  right  had  he  to  go 
outside  the  town  of  Dumbley  seeking  for  a  helpmate  ?  But  he  never 
had  much  taste ;  and  now — 0  ye  little  fishes ! 

Nevertheless,  Time  is  probably  as  great  a  healer  as  FrOfeNM 
Hollowiiy,  and  will — we  speak  in  all  deference — cure  wounds  fa 
far  outside  the  reach  of  the  concoctions  of  that  eminent  professor. 
Tanner's  wife  in  time  was  visited  by  the  Rectory  people,  and,  what 
is  more,  began  to  be  liked,  for  Tanner's  wife  was  a  shrewd  and 
cheerful  young  lady,  and  saw  where  the  weak  point,  in  the  armour 
existed,  and  prepared  the  point  of  her  lance  in  accordance  there- 
with.    To  Mrs.   Tanner,  Vi\«s  "Nvixmio  ¥teAcVw.ff  hastened   aflW 
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breakfast,  in  order  to  have  a  chat  about  the  forthcoming  Captain 
Brewn. 

'Did  you  hear  that  Captain  Brown  has  arrived?'  asked  Mrs. 
Tanner. 

'No.' 

'Oh,  yes,  he  has.  Joseph  lias  seen  him  and  declares  him  perfec- 
tion ;  and,  Minnie  dear,  he  is,  thank  Heaven,  a  bachelor ! ' 

'Ah ! '  said  Minnie,  with  a  sigh,  '  perhaps  he  might  do  for 
Fannie.     I  am  aweary— aweary. 

This  was  a  sentimental  allusion  to  the  faithless  militia  officer 
who  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  after  having  been  fed  at  the 
Rectory  for  sis  calendar  months,  and,  as  the  cook  indignantly 
added,  when  speaking  on  the  subject  to  the  pew-opener,  'without 
hever  seem'  the  colour  of  his  money.' 

'  Tut,  nonsense,  child  ! '  cried  Mrs.  Tanner.  '  Joseph  will  call 
upon  him  to-day,  and  ask  him  to  dinner.  You  must  come  to 
dinner  too.' 

'I'd  rather  not,  Phcebe,'  said  Minnie  thoughtfully.  '  I'll  come 
in  the  evening ;  my  nose  always  gets  red  at  a  dinner-party.' 

0,  young  men  of  this  very  remarkable  age,  if  ye  but  knew  of 
the  snares  that  are  set  for  you;  how  every  little  detail  is  worked  out, 
every  colour  tested,  every  knot  adjusted,  every  motion  studied,— ye 
would  go  home  to  your  respective  mothers,  and — remain  with 
them  I 

In  due  course,  Joseph  Tanner,  faithful  to  instructions  from 
head -quarters,  proceeded  to  call  upon  Captain  Brown,  at  the  hero's 
residence  in  the  Beaux  Row,  a  facetious  misnomer,  as  in  the 
memory  of  the  oldest,  inhabitant  a  bachelor  had  never  been  known 
to  reside  even  in  the  vicinity.  The  gallant  Captain's  lodgings 
were  on  the  ground  floor,  and  consisted  of  two  rooms,  a  sitting-  and 
bed-room.  He  received  Tanner  with  a  dry  cordiality,  and  Tanner 
took  stock  of  him,  as  his  instructions  were,  to  be  able  to  photo- 
graph the  Captain  on  bis  return  to  his  caret  sposa.  Tanner  sees 
before  him  a  tall  gent  1  em  an  ly -looking  man,  aged,  say  forty,  with 
dark  hair  and  whiskers,and  luminous  blueeyes,  a  well-cut  chin,  but, 
as  Tanner  describes  it,  'a  devilish  sarcastic  mouth.'  The  com- 
plexion of  the  Captain  is  vermilion  on  an  olive  ground.  Tanner 
speaks  of  him  by-and-by  as  lieing  '  as  dry  as  sawdust.' 

Captain  Brown  accepted  Tanner's  invitation  for  the  next  day, 
and  the  Tanners  asked  '  a  few  friends '  to  meet  him.  The  Tanner 
plate  was  taken  out  and  polished  up,  to  the  great  annoyance  of 
Ned,  a  retainer,  who  acted  as  coachman,  groom,  gardener,  mes- 
senger, and  rumour  even  hinted  that  be  fabricated  Vna  wtra.  *ora*.'s. 
Tanner,  although  rich,  was  very  thrifty,  a.M\\e  toxi^&exftiw^&^t 
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money  on  servants  a  very  ridiculous  and  unnecessary  proceeding;. 
'  I  have  in  my  house  a  man,  his  wife,  jmd  daughter.  They  are 
holiest,  and  do  my  work  ;  what  more  do  I  want?'  And  pexhlJN  hfl 
was  right.  He  lives  well,  and  denies  himself  no  comfort ;  while 
Mr.  Manley,  who  keeps  two  flunkies  and  four  women-servants  on 
hoard  wages,  dines  shakily,  and  never  asks  a  friend  to  sheath 
his  feet  under  his  mahogany,  save  under  solemn  and  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  little  dinner  came  off:  gravy  soup,  or  rather  a  fancy 
soup  gravely  termed  gravy,  white  trout,  chicken  and  ham,  and  a 
quarter  of  lamh ;  not  a  had  dinner,  as  dinners  go.  The  Rector  and 
Mrs.  Stedehaff  were  punctual ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mauley  a  leetle  late. 
*  Always  dine  at  seven  o'clock,'  says  Mrs.  M.  to  Mrs.  S.  '  We  alwayi 
dine  at  two,'  sighs  Mrs.  S.  to  Mrs.  M.  Captain  Holland  of  the 
militia,  and  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Drakes.  The  Rector  immediately 
demanded  if  Brown  was  a  son  of  his  old  friend  the  Colonel,  to  which 
the  Captain  modestly  responded  in  the  affirmative.  This  announce- 
ment set  the  gallant  son  of  Neptune  on  a  pedestal,  and  he  was 
fisted  during  the  feed.  '  Captain,  a  little  more  soup?'  'Captain,  a 
wing?'  'Captain,  you  are  eating  no  dinner.'  This  wat 
to  common-sense,  as  the  Captain  not  only  partook  of  everything 
going,  but  the  supplies  were  on  a  somewhat  abundant  scale, 
while  his  consumption  of  sherry  and  champagne  was  simply  charm- 
ing. When  the  ladies  withdrew,  he  briefly  sketched  an  uneventful 
career,  hut  the  audience  were  with  him,  and  his  autobiography 
considered  something  marvellous. 

Minnie's  knock  was  heard  at  the  hall-door  by  Tanner,  and 
worthy  fellow  knew  that,  if  the  Fates  were  propitious,  ihev  lui'l 
just '  put  in'  the6rst  stitch  of  a  web  that  would  eventual 
the  unconscious  victim,  who  sat  drinking  brandy-and-wator  wiib  H 
much  ease  as  though  be  had  been  seated  in  his  front  parlour  in 
Beaux  Row,  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  lodging-house  h< 

Little  did  Browu  imagine  that  his  approach  to  the  dm 
room  was  looked  forward  to  with  so  much  interest,  and  tluit  the 
pose — the  graceful,  alluring,  seductive  pose — of  the  girl  standing 
near  the  piano  had  been  as  carefully  studied  as  though  he  bad  been 
a  photographer,  and  had  uttered  the  cabalistic  words,  '  I  think 
we'll  do  now,  miss,'  ere  removing  the  cover  from  the  camera. 

Mrs.  Tanner  was  on  the  alert,  and,  while  one  would  say  Jack 
Robinson,  Brown  was  introduced,  and  shifted  into  an  isolated  corner 
of  the  room,  with  Miss  Minnie  .Stedehaff,  who  looked  into  him 
{they  were  about  the  samo  height)  out  of  her  dreamy  eyes  (ay, 
Heaven  forgive  her  X)  aa  she  useA.  to YkjV.  afc.  Voa a.Wut  militi 
Did  we  mention  that  Browa's  w«fc  •ssaYasSo.  -asA - 
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Minnie's  was  low  and  plaintive,  so  that,  when  a  pause  in  the  general 
conversation  permitted,  the  voices  of  the  gallant  Captain  and  the 
Rector's  daughter  might  he  heard  in  cadence  like  those  of  a  jack- 
daw croaking  heside  a  murmuring  and  dulcet  stream. 

The  Rector  engaged  Tanner  in  a  controversial  discourse,  into 
which  the  unwary  merchant  had  in  an  unhappy  moment  pre- 
cipitated himself,  and  the  reverend  divine  flayed  his  victim  with 
merciless  rigour.  Mrs.  Sted chaff,  strong  in  horticulture,  dazzled 
Mrs.  Doctor  Brakes  with  a  display  of  floricultural  lore.  The 
Doctor  and  Captain  Holland  compared  notes  on  a  certain  doubtful 
mare  which  Captain  Brown  had  been  '  looking  at.'  And  Mrs. 
Tanner— what  did  she  do  ? 

'  Minnie  darling,  won't  you  sing  us  one  of  your  delightful 
ballads?  Do  you  know,  Captain  Brown,  that  Miss  Stedchaff 
understands  the  rendering  of  a  ballad  to  perfect  ion.     Do,  Minnie?' 

Minnie  languidly  pleaded  a  cold.  Brown,  as  in  duty  bound, 
out -pleaded.  Minnie  yielded,  and,  after  some  private  conversation 
with  Mrs.  Tanner,  in  which  'don't  be  silly'  shone  uppermost,  she 
sang  a  very  pretty  ballad  with  a  studied  artificial  simplicity  that 
ought  to  have  brought  the  gallant  Captain's  mind  back  to  the 
time  when  he  gathered  buttercups  and  daisies  in  the  green  fields 
at  home,  and  when  all  was  peace  and  love  and  joy,  and  bread  and 
jam. 

,  Of  course  he  applauded,  hut  we  grieve  to  think  that,  under 
the  iron  rule  of  society,  he  would  have  applauded  anything. 
Again  the  isolated  corner,  Mrs.  Tanner  employing  the  enemy 
elsewhere ;  again  a  ballad — more  applause ;  sherry  and  water. 

'  Well,  I'm  afraid  it's  getting  late.' 

'  You  are  not  thinking  of  leaving  ? '  from  the  Tanners. 

*  Captain  Brown,  you  will  take  care  of  Miss  Stedchaff  for  me," 
cries  Mrs.  Tanner  ;  and  out  into  April's  ivory  moonlight  they  go, 
laughing,  chatting,  and  crying, 'What  nice  people  the  Tanners 
are ! '  and  thus  to  the  Rectory  gate.  Hands  are  shaken.  Captain 
Brown  has  promised  to  visit  on  the  morrow,  and  he  retires,  not  to 
dream  of  Minnie,  but  to  smoke  a  bloated  cigar,  and  to  take — ■ 
well,  a  glass,  a  stiff  gjua,  of  grog. 


ClIArTER   II. 
MI.SN1E   KISS    nil.   i-AMi-:. 

Tiii;ee  months  have  rolled  onwards  since  the  little  dinner  at 
Tanner's.  Minnie  Stedchaff  yet  bears  the  name  she  would 
willingly  exchange  for  that  of  Brown,  and  the  CwpUfo.  4&&A&* 
habits  I  lie  diagj  iodging  in  the  Beans  Rain.     WeVoa  iwAA* 
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Rectory  very  often — indeed,  as  often  as  asked — and,  alas!  has  given 
no  return  of  any  description  whatever,  not  as  much  as  a  ribbon  to 
bind  up  the  lacerated  heart  of  the  Rector's  second  daughter.  It 
is  a  source  of  comfort,  at  all  events,  that  he  calls  so  often  ;  but  it 
is  very  depressing  to  find  the  funereal  view  he  takes  of  matrimonial 
subjects,  and  it  is  positively  heartbreaking  to  hear  him  croaking 
like  a  raven  whenever  hymeneal  subjects  are  brought  upon  the 
tapis.  Mrs.  Tanner  has  'tappedhim  up'  in  the  most  diplomatic 
manner,  has  praised  Minnie  as  one  of  the  most  charming  of  created 
beings,  but,  somehow,  the  son  of  the  ocean  does  not  seem  to  see  it 
and  even  when  one  day,  in  a  burst  of  mysterious  confidence.  Mi-. 
Tanner  darkly  hinted  that  Minnie's  affections  were  driftinj 
towards  a  certain  official  attached  to  the  coastguard,  he  closed 
poor  young  woman's  mouth  by  caustically  remarking,  '  01 
thought  Miss  Minnie's  tender  feelings  were  reserved  for  the  milii 
'  Disgusting  brute ! '  thought  Mrs.  Tanner. 


Mr-. 

fting 


When  the  sky  is  brightest,  lo !  a  dark  cloud  appears, 
while  yet  we  watch,  it  passes  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  plunging 
the  earth  into  shadow.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Dumbley 
resided  a  certain  Mr.  Jacob  Williams,  a  county  magistrate,  of  very 
independent  means.  Mr.  Williams,  being  of  a  sporting  aud 
joyous  turn  of  mind,  resolved,  as  he  facetiously  put  it,  upon  killing 
the  wet  days  by  that  most  engaging  of  indoor  amusements,  to  wit, 
billiards.  Tanner  supplied  the  lime,a  neighbouring  quarry  the  stone, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  a  capital  room  was  erected, 
with  charming  hay-windows,  commanding  a  view  of  Dumbley  Head 
and  the  velvet  downs  so  fondly  caressed  by  the  sad  mm  wares, 
table  was  procured,  and  such  of  the  neighbours  ns  could 
invited  to  attend.  Now,  as  luck  would  have  it,  Captain  B] 
was  passionately  fond  of  two  things,  horses  and  billiards,  fur 
simple  reason  that  during  his  life  on  the  ocean  #1 
enjoy  neither,  so  he  accepted  Mr.  Williams's  invitation  with 
alacrity  that  showed  his  intense  anxiety  lo  participate  ii 
pleasure  attendant  upon  prowling  round  a  table  covered 
green  cloth,  and  knocking  one  ball  against  another  or  into  lit 
knitted  receptacles  cunningly  devised  for  the  purpose. 

1  Brown,  my  boy,'  cries  Williams,  who  has  beaten  his  guest  i: 
fits,  'the  table  is  here,  there's  lots  of  beer  on  the  premises, 
ai  half-past  six,  and,  if  I'm  not  here,  Emma  will  take  cue  I 

0  ye  gods !    Emma !    Why  did  Minnie  Stedchaff  bite  her 
and  set  her  pretty  teeth  when  mention  was  made  of  this  hi 
table  ?    Why  did  she  denounce  \n\taxd-^laying  as  a  sinful 
and  carl  upon  her  reverend  ^vretiV  Vq  wAotws  ft*  \a\V\AY1. 
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why?  Could  Emma  Williams  have  anything  to  siiy  to  it  ?  Certainly 
not.     Why  should  she  ? 

Brown's  visits  to  the  Kectory  became  less  frequent. 
not  ill,  for,  in  order  to  reach  Williams^  abode,  he  must  pass  the 
nest  in  which  the  tender  young  bird  was  ensconced ;  and  pass  it  he 
did  every  day  about  two  o'clock,  returning — oh,  very  late  in  the 
night,  for  a  pale  watcher  sat  at  the  casement  and  noted,  like  one  of 
the  astronomical  staff  at  Greenwich,  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
this  evening  star  in  the  hemisphere.  Ah,  Brown,  Brown !  you  do  not 
even  look  up  ;  you  smoke  your  cigar,  and  you  waddle  home  with 
that  gait  so  peculiar  to  your  profession,  and  you  take  your  glass  of 
grog,  and  you  go  to  sleep,  while  a  fair  maiden  is  loving  and  hating 
you,  fearing  and  despising  the  dark-haired  daughter  of  the  house 
of  Williams,  and  hoping  with  a  mad  and  frenzied  energy  even 
against  hope. 

1  All  is  not  lost  that's  in  danger,'  is  a  fine  old  maxim ;  and 
when  a  man,  or  a  woman  either,  has  pluck  enough  to  stand  in  the 
gap,  egad,  the  attacking  party  may  be  worsted  even  when  all 
seems  utterly  lost.  Luckily  for  Minnie,  the  billiard-table  was  a 
sealed  book  on  Sunday ;  but  as  the  farmer  upon  that  sacred  day 
will  walk  over  his  grounds  to  see  how  things  are  looking,  so  would 
Brown  prowl  out  to  Eider  Bank  ( Williams  Castle)  and  peer  in 
at  his  beloved  table  to  ascertain  that  it  was  properly  guarded 
against  (hist,  and  that  it  still  stood  in  its  accustomed  place.  The 
Williamses  invariably  dined  with  relatives  at  some  eight  miles 
distance  on  the  Sabbath,  so  that  Brown,  lion  gre  mal  grS,  was  thrown 
upon  the  Rectory  for  his  Sunday  meal. 

It  was  upon  the  third  or  fourth  Sunday  after  the  erect  ion  of  the 
billiard-table  that  Minnie  observed  to  the  gallant  captain, 

'  Do  you  know,  Captain  Brown,  I  hear  the  Bishop  of  Peterfield's 
daughters  play  billiards  and  a  game  called  pool;  also  the  Dean  of 
Bridport's  daughters.     I  think  I  must,  learn.' 

'  By  Jove!  so  von  ought  ;  it's  a  capital  game  for  ladies,  Miws 
Williams  plays  a  capital  game.' 

'  Does  she  ? '  said  Minnie,  with  a  gulp. 

'  Oh,  capital '  Pockets  her  ball  like  the  Brighton  marker.  She 
won  eighteen  pence  of  me  yesterday,  after  a  hard  fight  ef  UtXW 
hours.' 

How  Minnie  envied  Emma  Williams  the  eighl  cenpeniv  and  I  he 
three  hoars  in  the  society  of  Brown  ! 

'Von  should  learn,'  said  Captain  Brown,  for  want  of  anything 
letter  to  say. 

'  I  used  to  play  when  I  was — oh,  ever  so  st\v.\U.' 

She  did  not  teli  him  of  the  games  p^S^  a^  BtiA^mr  tM**^ 
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with  the  departed  militiaman  ;  she  did  not  tell  him  that  she  used  a 
special  cue,  and  carried  her  own  chalk.      Where  was  the  MOM 
None  whatever. 

'Then  you  can  play?'  cried  Brown,  with  more  animation  than 
usual. 

'  A  little ;  my  brother  taught  me.' 

It  has  not  as  yet  been  recorded  that  Minnie  is  possessor  of  a 
brother,  who  is  in  the  service, — an  elderly  lieutenant,  withoni  I 
stiver  to  purchase  his  company ;  boy  after  boy  stepping  over  hi- 
head,  leaving  him  iu  the  front  rank  gazing  at  tbem  as  they  mount 
the  Captain's  ladder. 

'  You'll  come  out  to-morrow  and  have  a  try  ?  *  says  Brown 
'  I  will  if  I  can  get  rid  of  my  class  in  time,'  murmurs  Minnif : 
the  class  being  a  particularly  becoming  blue  muslin,  which  she  hopes 
to  have  finished  by  three  o'clock  on  the  morrow. 

The  morrow  comes.  The  pony-phaeton  is  at  the  Rectory  gat*. 
Brown  is  en  route  for  Eider  Bank.  In  passing  ho  perceives  Minnie 
kissing  the  dear  little  pony.  Of  course  he  envies  the  quadruped. 
Minnie  laughs,  tries  to  blush — fails ;  hurries  into  the  phaeton, dif- 
playing  a  foot  and  ankle  of  most  perfect  symmetry,  her  dress  having 
not  exactly  caught  in  the  step — she  only  thought  it  had.  Fannie, 
all  good-nature,  places  herself  beside  her  sister,  offering  the  gallant 
officer  a  seat  behind. 

'  Oh,  by  gad,  I  shall  l)e  too  much  for  the  pony,'  urges  Brown,  fully 
intending  to  avail  himself  of  the  offer,  the  day  being  broiling  not, 
and  knowing  that  he  would  have  plenty  of  walking  round  tbi*  bil- 
liard-table by-and-hy. 

'Will  Judo  take  a  naughty  Captain  ? '  cries  Minnie  to  her 
pony. 

The  naughty  Captain  does  not  wait  for  a  second   n 
seeing  that  Juno  is  inclined  to  leave  him  in  the  road,  but  JHXBJM 
the  trap,  and  away  they  trot  on  the  road  to  Eider  Bank. 

'By  Jove,  we  could  have  walked  it  in  less  time,'  mutters  tin' 
Captain,  as  they  shamble  over  the  gravel    drivi-  to  the    bait-door. 
There  was  much  of  truth  in  this;  for  Minnie,  who  is  full. .t  >■ 
will  not  distress  dear,  dear  Juno,  and  walks  that   gentle   bei 
whole  of  the  way;  although  we  have  seen  her  drive  four  able-bodied 
persons  with  herself  in  the  sumo  trap,  and  applv  the 
and  frequently  across  the  most  susceptible  poi-iimi-  .1   1 

frame.     Circumstances  alter  cases — nf  course  they  do. 

When  they  arrive  at.  Eider  Bank  a  dull  rattle  breaks  upon  the 
ear,  then  an  exclamation  from  the  direction  of  the  billiard-:. 

'By  Jove,  they're  at  \t  B&rea&^l'  cries  Brown  ;  'I  hope  I 
haven't  made  up  a  rro\\c\\  Vv\Vwv\  tor  V  wl-A,\\\\\\- 
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enter  the  arena,  he  pulled  Minnie  and  her  sister  out  of  the  trap, 
as  a  laundress  lugs  a  couple  of  bundles  of  unwashed  linen  from  out 
of  the  inner  recesses  of  the  institution  vehicle. 

Tap,  tap,  tap  from  the  bay-window,  and  old  Williams,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  appears. 

'  Holloa,  Minnie  and  Fannie !  Come  to  lecture  us  on  the  villany 
of  billiards  ?     Where's  the  parson  ? ' 

Minnie  and  Emma  kiss ;  why  not  ?  Do  not  men  shake  hands, 
and  enquire  after  each  other's  health,  and  wish  each  other  good-bye, 
and  use  powerful  language  to  conceal  their  feelings?  Minnie 
conceals  hers  by  kissing  Emma's  cheek,  and  then  repairs  to  the 
billiard-room. 

Brown  is  in  raptures — no  match  has  been  made. 

( I  say,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Minnie  plays.  How  many  points 
ought  I  to  give  her  ? ' 

The  gallant  Captain  played  a  very  creditable  game. 

*  We  must  have  our  return  match  first,'  said  Miss  Williams 
rather  spitefully. 

This  was  too  bad.  The  table  was  there  at  all  times ;  Brown 
was  a  sure  card.     Minnie's  blood  began  to  boil. 

'  Til  tell  you  what  I'll  do,'  said  Minnie  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, although  her  hands  shook  as  she  unbuttoned  her  little  yellow 
glove ;  i  I  never  saw  either  of  you  play— you  may  be  perfection  for 
aught  I  know,  but  /  will  play  you  both.' 

'  Bravo  ! '  shouted  Williams. 

'By  Jove ! '  exclaimed  the  Captain. 

'  Ha,  ha,  ha ! '  laughed  Emma. 

In  spite  of  the  apparent  nonclcalance^  there  was  a  feverish 
glare  in  Minnie's  eye  and  a  rigidity  about  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
that  boded  mischief. 

6  Will  you  play  for  gloves  ? '  asked  Emma  superoiliously. 

*  I  do  not  like  to  bet,'  said  Minnie. 

(  You'd  better  not  be  rash,'  observed  Emma. 

( Oh,  have  a  bet,  by  all  means,'  cried  the  good-natured  Squire. 
*  I'll  back  Minnie.' 

'  By  Jove !  let  us  bet,'  said  the  Captain  ;  '  a  pair  of  gloves.' 

Minnie  was  disgusted  with  him ;  it  was  like  hitting  her  when 
she  was  down. 

'  Oh,  hang  it,  Captain,  bet  her  a  box  to  a  pair,'  said  Williams. 

The  Captain  rattled  the  balls  about  the  table,  pretending  not  to 
hear  the  sporting  observation  of  his  host ;  but  Mr.  Williams  wa? 
not  a  man  to  be  easily  shunted  off  his  own  particular  set  of  rails. 

'  I  say,  Captain,  in  my  day  we  always  used  to\»WK»fcfc  \a  ^sax* 
with  young  ladies.    Don't  be  shabby.' 
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Driven  into  a  corner,  the  unhappy  Captain  ventured  on  the  bet, 
feeling'at  the  same  timg  pretty  certain  as  to  the  result. 

.  Minnie  took  up  the  bet.     The  gloves  would  be  an  object  to  her, 
and  the  victory  over  Emma  Williama*-ah  I 

'Pll  mark  the  game/  said  the  Squire,  seating  himself  on  a  high 
stool,  leaning  on  the  rest,  and  near  his  right  hand  a  large  flagon  of 

beer. 

«  By  Jove !  it's  not  fair  to  take  your  gloves,  Miss  Stodchaff,' 
murmured  Captain  Brown,  as  he  chalked  his  cue  preparatory  to 
going  in  for  them. 

'  You  have  not  won  them  yet,'  replied  Minnie. 

The  game  was  50.  Miss  Williams  led,  followed  by  her  partner, 
who  succeeded  in  scoring  15.  It  was  Minnie's  turn  now.  Going 
to  the  rack  she  selected  a  particular  cue,  shook  it,  brought  it  up  to 
the  level  of  her  eye  to  ascertain  that  it  was  straight,  then  cautiously 
and  carefully  chalked  it. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  she  prepared  to  strike  the  ball. 
With  the  utmost  deliberation  she  placed  it,  and,  after  poising  the 
cue  for  about  half  a  minute,  she  sent  the  ball  flying  towards  the 
red ;  holding  it,  and  rebounding,  it  came  in  contact  with  Miss 
Williams's  ball,  making  a  singularly  well-executed  canon. 

'  Splendidly  played ! '  shouted  Williams.  «  By  jingo  !  you're  a 
professor.     You  could  play  with  the  hairy  end  of  a  brush.' 

The  Captain's  countenance  fell ;  he  found  himself  in  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines  ;  and  as  for  Emma  Williams,  she  grew  livid. 

Again  canon,  pocket,  canon,  again  and  again  ;  shouts  of  ecstasy 
from  the  Squire ;  and  as  Minnie  completed  her  break  for  29,  he 
started  to  his  feet,  came  up,  caught  her  by  the  chin,  and  gave  her 
a  tremendous  kiss. 

Miss  Williams  played  with  her  utmost  skill,  weighing  every 
stroke,  and  deliberating  with  the  gravity  of  my  Lord  Burleigh. 
The  gallant  Captain  did  his  best— and  what  more  can  any  man  do? 
but  the  Brighton  marker,  whoever  that  worthy  may  be,  could 
scarcely  have  beaten  Minnie.  Her  play  was  perfection,  her  move- 
ments all  grace  ;  and  whereas  Miss  Williams,  being  short  of  stature, 
was  occasionally  compelled  to  assume  unbecoming  attitudes  (she 
would  have  stood  upon  her  head  to  have  scored  under  the  circum- 
stances), Minnie,  graceful  as  a  lily,  moved  round  the  table  as  a  fairy 
would  round  an  enchanted  castle. 

Brown  cried  peccari  with  really  good  grace  ;  his  voice  for  once 
lost  its  sawdust  twang  ;  and  as  he  congratulated  Minnie,  she  per- 
ceived that  in  his  altered  tone  which  bade  her  no  longer  fear  Emma 
M'iilidn)*,  and  to  think— weAYj  xvo  wvaWs^. 
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'Miss  StedchafF,  won't  you  allow  me  to  return  with  you ? '  said 
Brown,  as  the  pony-trap  drew  up,  A  *• 

*  Certainly  not,  Captain  Brown.  You  really  must  stay  and  play 
that  match  with  Miss  Williams.  A  bientot !  '  and  Brown  found 
himself  standing  on  the  gravel  path  feeling  fiahy-r-yes,  tjfcat  is  the 
word. 

He  dined  at  Eider  Bank,  played  more  billiards,  left  at  his 
usual  hour.  Did  he  look  up  at  the  windows  of  the  Bectory  en 
passant  ?    He  did. 

Chapter  IIL 

BBOT7GHT  TO  BOOK. 

The  Tanners  had  quitted  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Dumbley  for 
a  very  pretty  villa  situated  about  three  miles  from  the  town.  Of 
course  it  boasted  of  a  croquet-ground ;  and  Mrs.  Tanner,  who  was 
a  sprightly  young  woman,  and  anxious  to  be  au  courynt  with  the 
rest  of  the  county  people,  resolved  upon  indulging  tfie  said  county 
people  with  croquet  and  tea  during  the  lovely  autumn  afternoons, 
when  the  air  was  rich  with  the  odour  of  the  ripening  harvest,  and 
the  first  tinge  of  brown  had  come  upon  the  beechen  leaves.  Her 
first  tea  was  an  immense  success.  Everybody  came  to  it.  The 
De  Ramsdens  drove  fifteen  miles  in  their  splendid  mail-phaeton  ; 
even  the  Miss  St.  Johns  jerked  their  jennet  and  enlarged  bath- 
chair  up  the  pretty  little  drive  that  led  to  the  home  of  the  Tanners. 
Ned  had  been  engaged  for  the  previous  fortnight  in  clipping  the 
grass  on  the  croquet-ground,  and  inwardly  cursing  the  folly  of  the 
age  in  finding  amusement  in  anything  half  so  frivolous.  He  could 
understand  bowls,  tolerate  cricket ;  but  croquet — faugh !  Captain 
Brown  came  in  yellow  gloves  and  patent-leather  boots  a  size  too 
small  for  him.  The  torment  of  these  leathery  demons  may  have 
ruffled  his  temper,  usually  serene,  for  he  was  crabbed  and  cross ; 
and  when  the  Miss  St.  Johns  appealed  to  him  to  hold  the  head 
of  their  jennet,  as  that  animal  appeared  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  extra  feeding,  if  not  of  liquor,  he  pretended  not  to  hear  them, 
turning  a  deaf  ear  to  their  entreaties,  and  went  his  way. 

Where  was  Minnie  StedchafF?  She  is  not  here.  Fannie  is, 
though,  and  everybody  has  a  word  for  the  Sector's  daughter.  Brown 
comes 'over  to  ask  for  her  father,  mother,  brother,  whom  he  does 
not  know,  and  the  old  nurse  ;  and  adds,  '  By  the  way,  is  your  sister 
here  ? '  '  No,'  replies  Fannie, '  she  could  not  come ;  I  don't  know 
why.'  Brown  says  nothing.  Shortly  afterwards  he  goes  in  fee 
sherry,  and  then  for  croquet.  He  plays  vie\\\  \ifc  \>*\a»R£»  \&»> 
mallet  with  great  nicety,  and  roquets  vriiYi  \\go\n  «oA  dsateaafc^ 
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His  feet  are  small — smaller  than  usual  in  tin?  patent-Ieathi 
and  the  arched  instep,  shining  in  the  sunlight.,  surmomal 
a  yellow  hall,  causes  a  thrill  of  pleasure  to  run  through  the 
ladies  engaged  in  the  game;  while  poor  Jenks,  in  thick  badh- 
polished  shoes,  and  coarse,  very  coarse  stockings, 
diindics,  mid  digs  wildly  into  the  grass  with  the  handle-end  of  his 
mallet.  Mrs,  Blewmyth,  the  charming  young  widow  (2,000/. 
a  year,  my  dear,  and  no  encumbrances,  all  in  her  own  right),  is 
there.  She  will  not  play.  Brown  gallantly  challenges  her  to 
the  mortal  combat.  'It  is  too  warm,'  she  says;  'who'll  come  and 
sit  under  a  tree?'  This  is  addressed  to  imaginary  females.  Brown 
cries,  '  I  will.'  She  assents.  They  meander  (meander  is  a  good 
word ;  slope  might  be  better)  towards  the  shade  of  a  gigantic  horse- 
chestnut.  The  widow  reclines  on  the  green  sward,  adjusts  her 
drapery  with  becoming  and  prudish  care,  and  her  companion  Beats 
himself  at  her  feet.  The  rogue  has  taken  his  two  good  brimmers 
of  sherry,  and,  is  on  for  flirtation.  He  goes  in  for  it ;  the  pace 
waxes  fast,  nnd  furious  ;  the  widow  cannot  get  off  her  dainty  black 
glove  ;  Brown  volunteers,  holds  her  hand  between  his  own,  rai*t-s 
his  eyes,  and  meets  those  of  Minnie  Stedchatf.  Why  docs  be  flwtCl 
the  glove  off  the  widow's  hand,  tearing  it,  and  causing  her  to  give 
an  exquisite  little  shriek  of  pain,  such  as  Cupid  might  utter  if 
struck  by  one  of  his  own  arrows  ?     Quien  Bahe  ? 

Brown  suggests  that  the  ground  is  damp,  and  hints  at  the  pos- 
sibility of  earwigs  and  snails.  The  widow  doesn't  see  it.  Brown 
goes  farther;  he  states  he  is  subject  to  rheumatism  ever  since  the 
night  he  slept  on  the  banks  of  the  Muggo,  &c,  relating  a 
niscence  of  his  African  experience. 

*  You  want  to  go.     Allez  done,'  cries  the  widow ;  '  send  Ca| 
Marjoribanks  to  me.' 

Brown  does  as  be  is  bidden,  and  is  relieved  by  Marjoribanks  in 
due  form,  just  as  the  guard  is  changed  at  any  of  our  public  build- 
ings ;  a  few  mysterious  words,  a  nod  of  significance,  a  should* 
of  a  walking-stick,  and  lo !  the  thing  is  done. 

Brown  lounges  carelessly  amongst  the  players,    Jenks  pur: 
treads  upon  the  patent-leathers,  which  causes  the  gallant  ('apt 
croak  in  anguish  like  a  raven,  and  stand  very  much  upon  oue, 
like  a  stork,  for  some  moments,     Jenks  is  in  ecstasies,  and 
such  is  his  rejoicing,  to  roquet  everybody  and  everything. 

Why  does  Brown  enter  the  house?  Is  it  not  pleasant cr  !" 
in  the  open-air  this  glorious  autumn  day  ?  Perhaps  be  raqufu  • 
glass  of  sherry  after  Jenks's  brutal  assault.  He  takes  one,  at 
events  ;  hut  we  rather  ymagvafc  iX  «  \»  V^  Vw^a«  bis  eyes  w 
round  the  apartment  ovet  Vofti\mcS^fc^&'»a',Ofc^a»««a- 
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liquid  into  the  cavern  between  his  jaws.  He  pursues  his  investiga- 
tions. It  is  evident  this  is  the  style  of  house  he  would  inhabit  were 
he  a  household  man.  In  an  inner  apartment,  all  alone,  studying 
that  book  which  of  all  others  is  now  most  closely  looked  into,  to  wit, 
the  photographic  album,  eat  Minnie  Stedchaff.  She  looked  so 
pretty  with  her  little  white  hat  and  blue  feather,  and  blue  muslin. 

'  Hillo ! '  said  Brown. 

She  got  such  a  fright,  and  looked  up  so  startled  and  so  plead- 
ingly at  the  commander,  that  for  want  of  any  letter  idea  be  again 
repeated, '  Hillo  ! ' 

'I — I — thought  you  were  playing  croquet,  Captain  Brown.' 

'  So  I  was,  Miss  Stedchaff;  but  it  is  so  hot,  and — and  I  don't 
care  for  it.' 

He  said  nothing  of  bis  boots  pinching  bim.  Perhaps  at  the 
moment  he  forgot  the  fact. 

'  You  find  Mrs.  Blewmyth  a  pleasant  companion  ? ' 

'  I  can't  say  I  do.  She  is  the  sort  of  woman  one  meets  with  in 
all  the  ports  of  the  world.' 

Silence, 

'Whose  photo  are  you  looking  at,  Miss  Stedchaff?'  asked  the 
Captain,  extending  his  hand  as  he  spoke. 

'  I  shan't  give  you  the  book,"  said  Minnie. 

'Why?' 

'  Because ' 

'Because  of  what  ? ' 

'Because  you  would  see  whose  photo  I  was  looking  at.' 

'  I  must  see,1  cries  the  Captain. 

A  playful  struggle  ensues.  He  is  strong,  site  is  very  weak,  the 
book  comes  into  his  manly  grasp.  To  the  last  her  little  fuietinger 
marks  the  page ;  he  displaces  the  forefinger,  inserts  his  own,  and, 
lo !  he  gazes  at  a  tall  man  in  full  naval  uniform,  such  a  face  as 
meets  his  eye  of  a  morning  when  he  appeals  lo  the  glass  to  guide 
his  hand  as  it  sweeps  the  shining  razor  across  Im  well-turned  chin 
Brown  !  it  is  thy  image  that  this  lovely  girl  has  been  gazing  upon 
in  the  secret  silence  of  this  remote  and  unfrequented  chamber  (not 
bo  unfrequented  either,  as  it  is  exactly  opposite  the  hall  door). 

Tanner  appears  at  this  juncture,  and,  in  his  jocose  way,  hopes 
they  are  getting  on  to  their  mutual  satisfaction.  Brown  seizes 
upon  the  opportunity  for  effecting  his  escape.  Why  ?  How  inex- 
plicable are  the  ways  of  men,  especially  unmarried  naval  officers. 

The  sun  was  setting  in  a  sheen  of  glory  aa  a  solitary  traveller 
might  be  descried  proceeding  along  the  toad  ttwiX.  Veafo  Iiotq.  toi 
Tanner  abode  to  the  town  of  Dmnbley.     This  ttwefiaft  wjvsw«^ 
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to  judge  from  the  slowness  and  uncertainty  of  Lis  gait,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly weary,  if  not  footsore.  The  wayfarer  is  Captain  Brown. 
He  is  ill  at  ease,  mentally  and  bodily.  Bodily,  his  boots  are  loo 
tight;  mentally,  he  has  gone  too  far  in  his  flirtation  with  Miss 
Stedchaff,  and  lie  is  considering  how  he  had  best  retrace  bis  foot- 
steps. He  likes  her,  and  perhaps  if  lie  had  a  couple  of  thousand 
a-year,  and  ten  years  more  of  single  life  over  his  head,  nothing 
would  suit  him  better.  But  clouds  are  gathering  in  the  horizon. 
Mr.  Tanner  has  announced  a  vulture  from  afar  off,  an  avenging 
vulture,  in  the  shape  of  a  military  uncle,  winging  its  flight  from 
distant  lauds,  to  perch  on  the  roof-tree  of  the  Rectory.  'Why  did  I 
dine  there  so  often?  why  not  have  gone  in  for  chops  at  Beam 
Row?  This  girl  is  dying  for  me,  but  I  cannot  sacrifice  myself 
and  my  comforts.' 

Here  the  poor  fellow  writhed  mentally  and  bodily,  for  with  the 
idea  of  loss  of  comfort  came  a  sharp  stone  against  his  r-d-],.,;  cum, 
and  anguish  unutterable  ensued.  He  reached  his  lodgiu--  B&  I  I 
weary  pilgrimage,  and  found  a  letter  awaiting  him  in  the  well- 
known  writing  of  the  Rector. 

Monday  I 
Dear  Captain  Brown, — My  brother  arrived  by  the  eight  o'clock  t 
evening.     I  would  bo  plnd  to  see  you  here  to-morrow  morainj.'  lit  i-loi-ii  i 
if  consistent  with  yoiu'  convenience. 

Very  truly  voius 

Fkajtco  S 

[  Oh  Heavens !  '  cried  Brown,  as  be  sank  into  the  camo-chiiir. 
bis  bead  coming  into  violent  contact  with  the  ornamental  bras*- 
work  at  the  back  of  it.  '  Oh  Heavens  I '  cried  Brown,  rubbing  bis 
head  and  gazing  fixedly  at  the  letter.  'I  am  to  be  pulled  up. 
This  old  buffer  will  ask  me  my  intentions  before  the  two  fire-eaters. 
Lord,  Lord,  how  silly  I  have  been  to  go  so  far !  I  will  say  I  can't 
afford  to  marry — that  I  never  intended  to  marry.  How  can  I 
marry  without  money  ? '  The  gallant  Captain  groaned.  Luckily 
upon  his  left  lay  a  small  case,  to  which  he  dexterously  applied  a 
key;  and  such  is  the  force  of  habit,  that  although  orerwbalmed 
with  the  '  situation,'  ho  was  still  possessed  of  sufficient  presence  of 
mind  to  mix  a  stiff  glass  of  bran dy-and- water. 

Late  into  the  night  did  this  gallant  son  of  Neptune  sit  ponder- 
ing over  his  future.  .Should  hotly?  Should  he  resign  bigap] 
and  go  afloat  ?     The  church  clock  has  tolled  the  hour  of  three ;  I 
market  clock  has  taken  issue  and  struck  four.     The  village  < 
has  crowed  himself  hoarse,  and  Captain  Brown  has  resolved  i 
line  of  action.     Wxai  ia  it  i     Tims  will  develop. 
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subsequent  to  the  *  croquet  tea,'  a  dapper  gentleman  is  seen 
wending  his  way  in  the  direction  of  the  Eectory.  He  is  well 
shaven,  well  brushed,  well  booted,  well  gloved,  and,  from  the 
astonishing  brilliancy  of  his  hat,  the  thoughtful  and  knowing  mind 
will  debate  whether  this  lustre  has  been  produced  by  the  application 
of  a  hot  iron,  or  by  that  of  a  heated  silk  handkerchief. 

Captain  Brown — for  the  intelligent  reader  will  perhaps  recognise 
him — hesitates  a  little  as  he  raises  the  latch  of  the  Eectory  gate. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  say  Quintus  Curtius  drew 
rein  ere  he  took  that  now  famous  leap  into  the  dark. 

He  knocks  somewhat  feebly,  but  weak  as  the  sound  happens  to 
be,  it  produces  an  almost  instantaneous  opening  of  the  door.  He 
addresses  a  cheerful '  good  morning '  to  the  abigail,  to  which  the 
latter  vouchsafes  a  funereal  curtsey,  a  shake  of  her  body,  somewhat 
like  that  of  the  plumes  on  a  cheap  hearse  as  it  jolts  over  a  rut  in 
the  street.  He  asks  no  questions,  for  he  sees  that  everything  is 
prepared  for  him.  As  he  enters  the  hall  the  study-door  opens,  and 
the  Rector  emerges.  '  Ah,  punctual  man  !  punctual  man ! '  says 
the  Rector  with  a  nervous  blandness.  Brown  smiles — such  a  smile ! 
c  Will  you  step  this  way,  Captain  ? '  says  the  Rector.  Brown  com- 
plies, much  as  the  criminal  does  when  politely  invited  to  the 
pinioning-room.  The  Rector  bows  Brown  in,  follows  him;  the 
door  closes,  and — 

What  transpired  at  that  interview  will  never  be  made  known 
until  Brown  writes  his  autobiography.  There  are  some  subjects 
too  sacred  even  to  be  commented  on  ;  and  when  a  single  gentleman 
is  invited  into  the  sanctum  of  some  sweet  little  girl's  papa,  after  he 
has  been  paying  the  sweet  little  innocent  a  deal  of  marked  attention 
during  the  season,  why,  an  inference  may  be  safely  deduced  :  that 
the  arrangements  are  based  on  mutual  goodwill ;  and  that  matri- 
mony is  the  inevitable  result. 

Such  was  the  result  in  this  case. 

Minnie  is  now  Mrs.  Brown.  They  dine  every  Sunday  at  the 
Rectory,  and  Brown  is  not  half  the  selfish  beast  he  used  to  be. 
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Chapter  I. 
'there  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men/ 

Truth  is  stranger  than  fiction.  To  illustrate  which  trite  and 
original  remark,  let  me  ask,  *  Who  in  the  wide  world  would  have 
supposed  that  I  should  ever  have  been ? ' 

There !  I  was  within  an  ace  of  telling  the  end,  the  point,  the 
pith  of  my  story  at  the  very  beginning,  forgetting  that  I  have  to 
endeavour  to  raise  you  to  the  tip-toe  of  expectation,  and  keep  you 
there  until  a  fitting  moment  arrives  for  the  denouement. 

Small  need  for  me  to  have  written  this  story  at  all  if  I'd  gone 
on  with  that  sentence. 

I'm  little  Miss  Brown  ! 

Have  any  of  you  gone  through  the  world  with  that  odious  pre- 
fix of '  little '  to  your  names  ?  because,  if  so,  I  ask  you  to  sympa- 
thise with  me.  Have  any  of  you  ever  caught  the  tone  in  which 
*  It's  only  little  Miss  Brown ! '  is  said,  just  as  if  one  were  '  the  milk,' 
or  some  equally  interesting  visitant  ? 

If  you  have  experienced  these  things,  or  any  of  the  hundred 
and  one  small  indignities  the  diminutive  are  subject  to,  you  will  be 
better  able  to  comprehend  the  load  I  had  to  carry  on  my  little  back 
on  my  journey  through  this  vale  of  tears. 

Understand,  I  am  not  exactly  a  dwarf,  although  I  fall  far  short 
of  the  height  of  Venus  de'  Medici,  or  any  other  Venus,  alas  ! 

If  I  had  but  been  a  little  shorter  or  a  little  taller !  If  shorter, 
I  might  have  become  famous  as  a  female  Tom  Thumb  ;  if  taller,  I 

might  have what's  the  use  of  groping  among  the  world  of  might  - 

be's  ?  Will  it  add  either  inches  to  my  height  or  dignity  to  my 
carriage  ?  Will  it  prevent  Julia's  children  from  apostrophizing 
me  as  '  little  Aunt  Jane,'  or  the  ragged  urchins  among  Emily's 
parishioners  from  heralding  my  approach  with  'Here  comes  the 
little  lady  '  ?  No,  heels  befriend  me  most ;  but  even  these  fail  to 
raise  me  to  a  decent  level  among  my  compeers.  All  this  is,  I  fear, 
but  the  rambling  of  an  unquiet  mind,  dissatisfied  within  itself. 
Let  me  proceed  to  acq\\a.\xi\.  ^om  m\ta  vsvsa  portion  of  my  family 
history. 
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I  cannot  remember  my  mother.  My  father  died  when  I  was 
about  thirteen,  and  still  had  a  right  to  be  little ;  so  that  my  two 
sisters  and  I  were  orphans.  Orphan  sounds  interesting,  doesn't  it  ? 
But  even  that  4  flattering  unction '  is  denied  poor  me,  who  am 
only 

On  second  thoughts,  I  won't  tell  you  how  tall  I  am ;  no  doubt, 
if  I  leave  that  item  to  your  imagination,  you  will  bestow  on  me  an 
extra  half  inch  or  so. 

Our  father  left  us  each  fifty  pounds  a-year.  I  went  to  a  board- 
ing school,  and  my  patrimony  paid  for  my  education.  My  sisters, 
who  have  the  advantage  of  me  both  in  years  and  in  height,  finding 
their  joint  income  insufficient  to  live  idly,  took  situations  in  highly 
respectable  families,  and  became  instructors  of  genteel  youth. 

In  the  course  of  time,  the  irreproachable  head  of  one  of  these 
families  becoming  bereft  of  his  better-half,  cast  covetous  eyes  on 
my  sister  Julia,  and  she  became  Mrs.  Huggens. 

Emily,  my  second  sister,  married  Mr.  Dunlop,  and  she  was 
speedily  swallowed  up — merged  in  '  our  curate's  wife.' 

When  I  left  school  (where  I  stayed  as  long  as  I  possibly  could 
as  pupil-teacher)  I  found  myself  alone  in  the  world. 

Emily  was  absorbed  in  '  parish  work '  and  4  meetings '  of  every 
description  under  the  sun.  Even  if  this  had  not  been  the  case,  it 
would  not  have  suited  either  of  us  to  live  beneath  the  same  roof,  since 
(a  not  uncommon  occurrence,  I  believe,  among  near  relatives)  we 
agreed  best  apart. 

Julia  lived  in  Birmingham,  whither  her  peregrinations  in  search 
of  genteel  livelihood  had  led  her ;  little  dreaming,  I  suppose, 
when  she  entered  the  halls  of  Huggens,  that  one  day  she  would  be 
their  mistress. 

Huggens  had  made  his  money  in  trade,  and  was  not  ashamed 
to  own  it — was  rather  proud  of  it,  in  fact,  to  the  disgust  of  his  elder 
children,  who  longed  to  *  cut  the  shop'  and  all  appertaining 
thereto. 

Julia,  then,  was  rich,  very  rich.  On  her  marriage  she  handed 
over  her  fifty  pounds  to  me  in  a  burst  of  generosity.  It  was  well 
that  *  little  Jane '  should  be  provided  for,  since  it  was  quite  beyond 
the  bounds  of  possibility  that  anyone  should  bend  an  eye  with 
matrimonial  thoughts  intent  on  her ;  and  Nature,  in  curtailing  her 
dimensions,  had  somewhat  unfitted  her  for  battling  with  the 
world  on  her  own  behalf. 

Many,  indeed!    Tom   Thumb   was   already  provided  with   a 
spouse ;  and  unless  a  speculative  Spotted  Boy,  or  male  Two-headed 
Nightingale,  could  be  found  to  share  with.  \sv^\v\s\vfi»s^  wA  <*»xfc- 
van,  I  saw  no  chance  of  it  myself. 
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A  home  was  found  for  me  out  Highbury  way,  and  there  I 
lived  out  my  little  life,  boarding  with  the  two  Misses  Sparkes 
Sometimes  I  helped  Emily,  who,  in  virtue  of  her  height,  years,  and 
wifehood,  always  treated  me  as  if  I'd  never  got  beyond  my  twelfth 
year.  Sometimes  I  went  to  stop  with  Julia  a  week  or  two.  This 
I  enjoyed,  for  she'd  some  dear  little  children,  too  young  to  find 
out  that  Aunt  Jane  was  lacking  in  inches. 

Besides  this,  I  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and  spent  much 
time  at  the  piano,  went  to  all  the  concerts  and  musical  entertain- 
ments a  small  unprotected  female  dared  ventiu-e  to  alone,  and  had 
a  friend  or  two  with  whom  I  now  and  then  took  tea  and  toast,  fin- 
ishing with  a  gentle  game  of  besique.  Thus  sped  the  golden  hours 
away. 

If  I  didn't  always  feel  content  with  my  lot,  it  was  abominably 
bad  taste,  and  I'm  not  going  to  make  things  worse  by  confessing 
such  black  ingratitude.  Not  content !  Why,  what  in  the  name 
of  Fortune  does  the  heart  of  woman  long  for  more  than  I  have  set 
down  here  ?  Are  there  not  hundreds,  ay,  thousands,  in  this  bleak 
world  who  would  envy  me,  and  gladly  change  places  with  me  ? 

I  was  eight -and-twenty,  though  no  one  would  believe  it ;  the 
one  and  only  advantage  (if  advantage  it  can  be  called)  I  reaped  from 
my  diminutiveness. 

One  fine  morning  in  January,  on  coming  down  to  breakfast,  I 
found  the  elder  Miss  Sparkes,  who  was  a  lady  well  on  in  years, 
examining  curiously  the  outside  of  an  envelope.  It  was  a  habit 
(I  noticed  in  the  course  of  a  long  experience)  of  Miss  Sparkes  to 
search  carefully  the  backs  and  post-marks  of  all  letters,  whether  they 
immediately  concerned  her  or  not.  On  the  principle,  I  suppose, 
that  '  knowledge  is  power,'  and  since 

Little  drops  of  water  and  little  grains  of  sand 
Make  the  mighty  ocean  and  the  pleasant  land, 

it  was  well  to  neglect  no  opportunities. 

Kemembering  these  proclivities,  I  was  not  surprised  when  she 
handed  the  note  to  me,  saying — 

'  From  your  sister,  I  suppose,  Jane.  I  see  the  Birmingham  post- 
mark.    Dear  me,  how  badly  she  is  getting  to  write ! ' 

*  It's  fashionable  to  write  badly  now,'  said  I. 

'  I  wonder  what  it'll  be  the  fashion  to  do  next  ?  Thank  goodness, 
I  don't  follow  the  fashions,'  said  Miss  Sparkes  severely.  4  But  why 
don't  you  read  your  letter  ?  ' 

Miss  Anne,  who  was  politic,  observed,  handing  me  my  tea, 
'  This  is  your  cup,  dear  -,  yow\\kfe  \t  \*eak'  (it  was  just  as  well  I  did) ; 
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c  maybe  it  isn't  from  your  sister  after  all ;  one's  often  mistaken  in 
handwriting.' 

I  knew  they  were  dying  to  know  what  was  inside  it,  for  Julia 
didn't  often  write,  and  never  unless  she'd  something  to  say ;  so  I 
just  let  the  letter  lie  beside  my  plate,  as  if  I  were  in  no  hurry ;  and 
notwithstanding  many  and  various  hints,  there  it  remained  all 
breakfast-time. 

Now,  perhaps  you  may  think  this  rather  much  to  make  of  a 
simple  letter ;  but  that  letter  had  a  very  great  influence  on  my 
future  destiny. 

It  was  written  partly  to  tell  me  that  Blanche,  my  sister's  step- 
daughter, was  engaged  to  be  married,  and  partly  to  invite  me  to  go 
down  and  stay  for  a  couple  of  weeks  at  « The  Poplars.'  Julia 
added, <  Be  sure  and  bring  an  evening  dress  with  you,  for  we  are 
giving  a  dance ;  though  I  don't  suppose  that  sort  of  thing  is  much 
in  your  line.'  Oh  no,  of  course  not !  I  never  was  supposed  to  enjoy 
myself  as  other  mortals  did ;  it  was  expected  I  should  strike  out 
a  '  line  '  for  myself;  I  was  much  too  small  to  venture  in  anybody 
else's. 

Of  course,  when  I  told  Miss  Sparkes,  she  wondered — wondered 
on  each  and  every  point :  why  Julia  was  having  a  party — who'd  be 
there — whom  Blanche  was  engaged  to  (this  was  a  very  prolific  sub- 
ject for  conjecture).  She  wondered  when  I  went  to  the  expense 
of  a  new  dress  for  said  party,  and  wondered,  too,  that  I  didn't  buy 
a  new  bonnet.  In  short,  to  listen  to  Miss  Sparkes  during  the 
time  I  was  preparing  for  my  visit,  one  would  have  supposed  she 
lived  in  Wonderland. 

I  could  not  possibly  be  ready  by  the  day  Julia  mentioned. 
When  do  people  ever  give  you  time  enough  to  get  your  '  things ' 
in  trim  ?  So  I  wrote,  fixing  a  later  date,  and  received  a  hurried 
post-card  from  Blanche  in  reply,  telling  me  I  might  come  when  I 
liked. 

Behold  me,  then,  on  a  certain  dull  grey  afternoon  early  in 
February,  a  tiny  individual  taking  leave  of  the  two  Misses  Sparkes 
amid  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  Euston  Station.  After  seeing  me 
safely  intc  a  first-class  carriage,  and  giving  me  into  the  charge  of 
the  guard,  the  Misses  Sparkes  left  me  with  a  legion  of  directions, 
for  these  good  ladies  had  imbibed  the  notion  that  my  intellect  was 
constructed  on  the  same  scale  as  my  person,  and  that  I  was  in  no 
way  capable  of  taking  care  of  myself  when  removed  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  friendly  advice  and  assistance.  Congratu- 
lating myself  on  their  departure,  I  curled  myself  up,  wrapped  my 
shawls  about  me,  and  made  myself  generally  comfortah\&. 

I  was  weighing  in  my  mind  the  adxratagefe  roA  ^»&srcx&»$g«> 
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*of  having  a  whole  carriage  to  oneself,  when,  just  as  the  train  was 
moving  off,  in  jumped  a  gentleman. 

' By  George ! '  he  exclaimed,  'a  near  shave  that !  Good-bye, 
old  fellow ! '  he  called,  leaning  through  the  window.  '  I'm  awfully 
sorry  for  you,  but  cheer  up,  Fll  make  it  all  square  with  the 
feir ' 

The  rest  of  this  speech  was  lost  in  the  rattling  of  the  carri- 
ages and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  engine,  for  now  we  had  fairly 
started. 

Turning,  in  the  act  of  stowing  a  small  portmanteau  beneath 
the  seat,  I  was  espied. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon !  Do  you  object  to  smoking  ?  Of  course 
you  do,  though,'  said  the  stranger ;  '  111  put  it  out,9  and  he  began 
knocking  the  ashes  from  his  pipe. 

*  Pray  don't ! '  cried  I ;  *  I  don't  dislike  it — indeed,  I  rather  like 
it.' 

'  Really  ?  It  must  be  rather  disagreeable  for  those  who  don't 
smoke,  especially  in  a  small  place  like  this.  But,  if  you  are 
sure  you  don't  mind — I  confess  I  have  a  weakness  for  my  pipe.' 

The  idea  of  my  objecting  to  anything !  The  idea  of  anyone 
deferring  to  me  !  Surely  this  man  had  no  notion  of  my  height ! 
I  must  look  taller,  sitting  bundled  up  thus.  I  promise  you  I 
made  the  very  most  of  my  inches,  as  this  supposition  flashed 
through  my  brain. 

Such  a  genial,  happy  voice !  Such  frank,  kind,  blue  eyes !  Such 
a  well-knit,  strong-built  figure !  I  have  since  heard  people  say 
that  they  saw  nothing  particularly  striking  about  him.  But, 
bless  me !  there  are  some  folks  so  blind  they'd  see  nothing  parti- 
cularly striking  about  the  Apollo  Belvedere ! 

I  know  I  felt  quite  ashamed  of  myself  that  I  could  not  keep 
my  usually  sedate  eyes  from  wandering  in  the  direction  of  the 
stranger.  He  was  almost  buried  in  the  folds  of  a  newspaper,  and, 
of  course,  had  no  notion  of  the  elderly  maiden  who  was 
admiring  so  intently  the  crisp  curls  of  his  brown  hair,  the  broad 
forehead,  and  manly  sunburnt  countenance.  I  was  suddenly 
startled  by  hearing  him  exclaim, 

*  Christopher  Columbus !  three  Conservatives  in  for  the  City. 
Gladstone's  nose  '11  be  put  out  of  joint,  I'm  afraid.' 

I  ventured  to  say, '  If  the  Conservatives  win,  they  won't  be  able 
to  disestablish  the  English  Church.     I'm  so  glad ! ' 

This    opened  the  conversation.     If   any    of  you  ever    find 
yourselves  in   a  like  situation,  begin  talking  politics.     Such  a 
safe  subject !    EspeciaWy  \?  you  >eanro  ^&  VAl\a  about  them  as  I 
did. 
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Nevertheless,  into  the  discussion  I  plunged  hotly,  and  de-  - 
livered  my  opinions  as  boldly  as  if  they  had  been  of  consequence ; 
or  as  if  it  mattered  to  a  poor  little  woman  like  me  which  party 
held  the  Governmental  reins,  until  I  found  myself  with  the 
ground  cut  away  from  beneath  my  feet,  bewildered  and  perplexed 
(where  is  the  woman  who  ever  got  the  best  of  an  argument  yet,  let 
thelordsof  creation  say  what  they  will?),  having  asserted,  reasserted, 
and  contradicted  myself  into  a  perfect  maze.  The  starting-point 
was,  I  believe,  the  Education  Bill,  and  Heaven  only  knows  where  I 
should  have  got  to  had  I  not  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  my  position 
by  my  companion  bursting  into  a  merry  fit  of  laughter,  and  ex- 
claiming, 

6  Why,  you  haven't  a  leg  to  stand  on  ! ' 

And  I  don't  suppose  I  had,  according  to  his  notions.  So  I 
laughed  too,  partly  because  his  laughter  was  infectious,  and  partly  be- 
cause I  felt  sure  he  thought  his  arguments  had  convinced  me.  The 
idea  of  a  woman's  beingmade  to  change  her  opinions  all  in  a  moment 
like  that — and  when  my  father  and  all  belonging  to  me  had  been 
Tories  for  generations !  Oh,  for  a  ready  tongue  and  clear  under- 
standing !  That  was  what  I  was  thinking  when  I  joined  in  that  laugh. 

After  this  reserve  melted  away.  We  talked  on  a  variety  of 
subjects — the  country  we  were  speeding  through,  with  which  he 
seemed  well  acquainted ;  books  we  had  read ;  anything  and  every- 
thing that  came  into  our  minds ;  and  the  upshot  was,  that  by  the 
time  we  reached  Birmingham,  in  the  dusk  of  evening,  I  found 
myself  chatting  as  freely  to  this  stranger  as  if  I  had  known  him 
intimately  all  the  years  of  my  life. 

I  have  since  given  the  subject  due  consideration,  and  I  defy 
any  lonely  little  maiden  to  travel  a  hundred  miles  with  so 
genial  a  nature  without  yielding  to  its  influence.  Who  blames 
me  ?  My  world  was  not  overflowing  with  agreeable  people  :  in  the 
whole  of  it  I  knew  not  one  who  listened  to  my  remarks  and 
seemed  to  think  them  worth  hearing,  as  this  man  did.  It  was 
new  to  me  to  be  treated  with  deference. 

All  through  that  journey,  until  he  left  me  seated  in  the  cab, 
with  my  box  on  the  top,  bound  for  '  The  Poplars,'  I  felt  as  tall  as 
Julia,  every  inch. 

It  was  not  until  he  had  gone  that  I  found  what  a  dismal, 
dreary  evening  it  was,  and  I  am  quite  ashamed  to  acknowledge 
the  lonely  dissatisfied  feeling  that  crept  over  me,  rattling  through 
the  thickly-peopled  streets. 

I  had  to  take  myself  seriously  to  task  and  reason  sagely  with 
myself.     Was  I  worse  off  than  I  was  this  morning*  ^rhew.  I  fe\k  *s> 
contented,  tiat  I  should  feel  now  as  if  I\x«A  Vwfc.  %«ia^&a%^ 
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Bah !    stupid    little  Jane !     And  I   shook    myself  together  and 
caught  my  lost  content  just  as  we  rolled  through  Julia's  gates. 

Chapter  II. 

AT  THE  POPLABS. 

Why  '  The  Poplars '  was  called  c  The  Poplars '  was  a  mystery  I 
never  could  fathom.  When  I  first  heard  the  name  I  pictured  to  my- 
self a  gloomy  abode,  with  an  avenue  of  funereal  Lombardy  poplars  ; 
or,  at  least,  I  expected  to  see  several  of  these  trees  about  the  house, 
nodding  their  weird-like  heads  mysteriously  in  the  gloaming  after 
their  fashion.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  '  The  Poplars '  might  have 
been  called <  The  Elms,' '  The  Laburnums,' '  The  Laurels,'  anything, 
in  fact,  from  any  distinctive  feature  it  possessed. 

Of  course  it  was  located  at  the  '  west  end  '  of  the  town.  The 
house,  and  everything  about  it,  was  modern ;  the  grounds,  and 
everything  about  them,  were  modern ;  and  both  house  and  grounds 
looked  as  if  the  proprietor  was  proud  of  them.  So  he  was,  if  I 
knew  anything  of  my  brother-in-law. 

No  sooner  was  the  door  open  than  I  saw  something  unusual  was 
disturbing  the  household  sertnity. 

On  reaching  the  inner  hall  I  came  upon  Mr.  Huggens,  who  was 
standing  watching  and  directing  two  men,  who  seemed  to  be 
taking  the  dining-room  door  off  its  hinges. 

4  Halloa,  Jane  !  is  that  you  ?  How  d'ye  do  ?  Confound  you 
fellows!  don't  you  see  you're  scratching  the  paint  off?'  was  my 
brother-in-law's  greeting. 

Having  eased  his  mind  concerning  the  paint — c  Julia !  Julia ! ' 
he  called.  '  Mary,  where's  your  mistress  ?  Here,  you  show 
Miss  Brown  to  her  room.  Easy  there,  John ;  let  it  down  gently, 
can't  you!  You'll  find  Julia'  (turning  to  me  again)  *  up- 
stairs somewhere.  I  suppose  one  must  give  parties,'  he  continued 
crossly  ;  '  but  it  plays  the  very  dickens  with  one's  house,  hanged  if 
it  doesn't !  Look  out  what  you're  doing  with  that  box  !  Mary,  get 
some  one  to  help  you  upstairs  with  it,  and  mind  you  don't  graze  the 
banisters.' 

My  brother-in-law  was  not  what  I  call  an  agreeable  person, 
and  to-ni^ht  he  seemed  to  be  even  less  "so  than  usual. 

I  had  not  been  in  my  room  many  minutes  before  Julia  made 
her  appearance. 

'  How  are  you,  Jane  ?     I  hope  you'd  a  pleasant  journey,'  said 
she,  kissing  me.    *'  I  declare  I'm  nearly  worried  out  of  my  life  with 
one  thing  and  another  V  and  stae  s?i\&\w^\$\3  o^to  the  sofa. 
'  It  s  a  pity  to  put  yourse\f  ov\^3w\\*.  ^XteV^^^^x&X** 
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*  To-morrow — didn't  Blanche  tell  you?  I  told  her  to.  As 
for  putting  one's  self  out,  the  whole  house  is  put  out :  I  never  saw 
such  a  thing.  Here,  it's  nearly  seven,  and  dinner  not  ready  yet !  I 
wonder  if  all  people  have  as  much  fuss  and  trouble  when  they  give  a 
dance  ? ' 

There  was  a  sort  of  helpless  irritability  in  my  sister's  voice. 

6 1  suppose  it  must  disarrange  things  a  little.  But  why' make 
it  such  an  elaborate  affair  ?  Is  it  necessary  to  take  the  carpets  up 
and  the  doors  off  the  hinges  ?  '  asked  I,  in  my  ignorance. 

i  Oh !  of  course  if  we  do  the  thing  at  all,  we  must  do  it  pro- 
perly. It  upsets  me  dreadfully,  and  although  it  makes  James 
grumble  so,  he  never  could  bear  to  do  things  by  halves.  Besides, 
if  the  girls  go  out  they  must  have  their  friends  in  return ;  and 
what  would  people  say  if  we  gave  shabby  entertainments  ? ' 

'  I  dare  say  it's  all  right ;  but  it  seems  to  me  rather  ridiculous, 
just  for  one  night's  amusement,  to ' 

*  There,  there,  Jane  !  don't  begin  with  that  sort  of  thing  now. 
You  don't  understand  these  things,  and  never  will,  I  expect.' 

She  began  petulantly,  but  finished  with  a  look  that  said  clearly, 
<  Poor  little  thing ! ' 

'  I'm  not  altogether  sorry  that  I  don't/  said  I,  turning  to  the 
glass  to  fix  my  collar. 

Julia  took  no  notice  of  my  remark  ;  perhaps  she  didn't  hear  it. 
Presently  she  said,  as  if  a  thought  had  just  struck  her, 

*  By  the  way,  how's  poor  Emily  getting  on  ?  (Julia  always  spoke 
of  the  Rev.  George  Dunlop  and  his  wife  as  if  they  were  a  sort  of 
better-class  paupers).  *  Is  she  as  obstinate  as  ever  about  that  boy  of 

hers  not  wearing  flannel  ?   Why,  if  my  Reginald Well,  what's 

the  matter  now  ? '  she  broke  off,  as  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  door  ; 
4  it  seems  I'm  not  to  have  one  moment's  peace !  Is  that  you, 
Mary?' 

6  Please,  'm,  dinner's  served,  and  master's  in  a  great  hurry.' 

'  There  !  I  shall  have  to  go — you  must  tell  me  the  news  some 
other  time.  Don't  be  long ;  James  can't  bear  to  be  kept  waiting. 
Oh  dear,  how  tired  I  am ! '  she  finished,  pulling  herself  slowly  up 
from  the  sofa. 

I  begged  her  not  to  wait  for  me,  as  I  had  already  dined ;  which 
injunction  I  felt  to  be  superfluous,  for  no  one  ever  did  wait  for 
me. 

After  a  glance  in  the  glass,  a  patting  down  of  the  hair  on  her 
temples,  and  an  exclamation  of  '  What  a  fright  I  do  look,  to  be  sure ! ' 
Julia  left  me. 

When  alone,  as  a  matter  of  course  m^  tcyyiA  \^«axaa  &\sS&s^ 
between  unpacking,  and  ruminating  upon  t\ie  %lraxv^£  wSqtpfcsas** 
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fashion  and  fortune,  which  compelled  people  to  give  balls  and  en- 
tertainments against  their  inclinations. 

Mr.  Huggens's  temper,  I  knew  from  experience,  was  easily 
ruffled;  I  was  not  surprised  at  him.  But  my  sister  Julia — 
generally  so  placid  and  content — it  took  much  to  disturb  her 
equanimity. 

I  had  almost  arrived  at  the  conclusion  most  poor  people  come 
to — that,  after  all,  money  isn't  everything,  although  it  may  be  a 
good  deal,  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Blanche  came 
running  in,  with  flushed  face,  and  in  her  hand  an  open  letter. 

*  Oh,  Aunt  Jane,  how  do  you  do  ?  Have  you  been  here  long  ? 
Where's  ma  ?  I  thought  she  was  here,9  she  cried  hurriedly.  And 
then,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  burst  forth  impetuously, 

'  Look  here !  did  you  ever  know  anything  so  provoking  ?  Here, 
at  the  very  last,  moment,  the  Claytons  write  to  say  they  can't  come 
to-morrow.' 

'  Who  are  the  Claytons  ?  and  why  can't  they  come  ? '  asked  I 
mildly. 

4  Don't  you  know  the  Claytons  of  Holly  Bank  ?  Great  swells  ! 
You  must  have  heard  of  them,  I'm  sure.  I  should  just  like  to  know 
If  they  really  can't  come,  or  if  it's  because  they  don't  think  us 
grand  enough.  I  don't  think  it  can  be  that,  though,  do  you  ? 
for  they  invited  us  there  not  so  long  ago.'  Her  face  fell  as  she 
continued — 'That  was  just  before  the  elections.  I  suppose  Colonel 
Clayton  wanted  pa's  vote.' 

6  Never  mind,  dear,'  said  I  soothingly.  '  I  dare  say  their  not 
coming  has  nothing  to  do  with  that,  and  no  doubt  there  'U  be 
plenty  of  other  nice  people  here.'  This  speech  hadn't  the  effect 
I  intended;  for  instead  of  raising  her  crushed  spirits,  her  lips 
trembled  and  her  blue  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

6  The  worst  of  it  all  is,'  said  she,  struggling  to  keep  them  from 
falling,  '  I've  gone  and  offended  the  Todds  all  through  them.  I 
don't  suppose  they'll  ever  invite  me  to  their  house  again,  and  I'm 
really  very  fond  of  Amy  Todd.  Oh  dear !  if  I'd  only  known  in 
time  I  might  just  as  well  have  asked  them,'  she  ended  regretfully. 

*  What !  haven't  you  asked  your  old  friends  the  Todds  ? '  I 
asked  in  surprise.     '  What  ever  was  that  for  ? ' 

'  How  could  I  ask  people  who  keep  a  shop  to  meet  the  Claytons  ? ' 
she  enquired,  with  mournful  indignation. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  reminding  her  that  her  fMbpr  kept  one 
too ;  but  I  remembered  in  time  that  he  called  his  fhto  warehouse, 
and  that  made  a  difference. 

'I  do  hate  such  horrid  \rc\de I '  *he  broke  out  again,  while  I 
was  cudgelling  my  bxai&'Jfot  waiVaMte  ^oxfta  \**  q^&\»  \«u  v  Ttasa 
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are  the  t)igby  Mills,  and  the  Biglands,  and  the  Lacys — I  don't 
believe  in  any  of  their  "  prior  engagements."  I  believe  they  could 
all  have  come  if  they  liked.  I  wish  to  goodness  we'd  never  asked 
them,  that  I  do ! ' 

'  There,  don't  think  of  them,  dear.     Come  and  see  what  a  fine 
dress  I've  been  buying  for  the  occasion.   Do  you  think  it's  pretty  ? 
But  she  wasn't  going  to  be  pacified  so  easily. 

'  I  don't  care  a  fig  for  the  party ;  there's  no  one  coming  I  care 
anything  about.'  (Here,  then,  was  another  victim.)  *  I  don't  even 
know  if  George  '11  be  here.  Oh !  now  I  think  of  it,  he  said  he'd 
come  by  the  three  train  if  he  could  get  off  at  all.  Did  you  happen 
to  see  him  ?  How  stupid  !  He  might  have  come  down  with  you 
if  I'd  only  thought  of  it.' 

I  could  not  help  smiling  in  spite  of  her  troubled  accents. 
*  Who's  George  ? '  I  asked. 

'  Why,  Mr.  Curwood,  of  course !  I  thought  you  knew;  didn't 
ma  tell  you  ? ' 

If  '  ma '  hadn't,  her  face  and  manner  would  have  done  so  now. 

4  Ah  !  to  be  sure ;  of  course  she  did.     But  you  forget,  I  have 

never  seen  ]\Ir.  Curwood  yet.     I  should  not  have  known  him  if  he 

had  come  down  with  me.     Tell  me  about  him,  Blanche  :  is  he  tall 

or  short,  dark  or  fair  ? ' 

I  felt  inclined  to  cry  out  'Well  done,  little  Jane,  you've  hit  the 
right  nail  on  the  head  at  last ! '  when  I  saw  the  effect'  of  this 
query.  Instantly  the  pretty  face  brightened,  and  in  a  few 
moments  she  was  rattling  away,  giving  me  a  minute  description  of 
*  George,'  and  the  presents  he'd  made  her ;  the  Claytons  and  their 
letter  were  for  the  time  as  if  they  had  never  been. 

Ah  me !  this  maiden  of  twenty  made  poor  lonely  little  me 
feel  very  aged.  Surely  there  was  some  mistake !  It  couldn't  be 
that  I  had  only  lived  eight  years  longer  in  the  world  than  this 
babbling  child ! 

I  felt  as  if  I  had  dragged  out  centuries,  as  I  listened  to 
George's  perfections  of  person  and  manner;  the  retailment  of 
long  conversations  between  Blanche  and  her  lover — that  no  one 
but  Blanche  would  have  thought  worth  remembering — what  he 
did  and  what  she  did,  how  he  looked  and  how  she  looked ;  related 
with  much  gusto.  By  the  time  I  made  my  escape  to  the  nursery, 
to  visit  my  little  nephews  and  nieces,  Blanche  was  herself  again. 
Alas !  for  the.  shallowness  of  human  nature. 

I  will  not  Attempt  to  describe  what  the  morning  brought  on 
its  wings.     Who   does   not  know  the  confusion,  hurrying,   and 
jostling,    that    preparation  for   a   ball  entails,  eseRL  \w>  ^  \sct^ 
house  like  4  The  Poplars ' !  Every  room  made  to  ^asrasx  wc&fc ^ax\«Rft 
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it  was  never  intended  for ;  the  whole  place  turned  upside-down, 
and  wrong-side  out — the  hall  an  arbour — the  dining-room  a 
salle  de  danse — the  drawing-room  rigged  out  in  its  Sunday 
best,  for  a  reception  room — while  the  breakfast-room  is  metamor- 
phosed into  a  card-room,  to  suit  those  for  whom  the  '  light 
fantastic  business '  has  ceased  to  have  charms. 

Upstairs  the  same.  The  largest  bedroom  transformed  into  a 
supper-room,  &c,  &c.  Not  a  single  quiet  spot  for  even  a  tiny 
individual  like  me  to  dispose  herself.  The  children  were  cross, 
because  less  attention  was  lavished  upon  them  than  usual,  and 
did  not  behave  themselves  under  adversity  like  the  little  angels  I 
had  thought  them. 

Julia  was  irritable  and  nervous  lest '  things  should  not  go  off 
well.' 

My  brother-in-law's  voice  was  to  be  heard  frequently  in  various 
quarters,  and  not  in  particularly  gentle  tones,  nor  with  mild  ex- 
pressions, admonishing  and  directing  the  domestics  and  helpers 
— looking  after  the  preservation  and  safety  of  his  displaced  '  Lares 
and  Penates.' 

Blanche,  at  the  head  of  the  older  children,  was  to  be  seen  in  a 
state  of  deshabille,  her  hair  in  the  chrysalis  form  of  tight  little 
plaits,  to  come  out  later  in  glorious  golden  ripples.  This  little 
band  had  formed  for  decorative  purposes  ;  and  with  hammer,  tacks, 
and  bundles  of  ivy,  were  doing  the  work  nobly — much  to  Mary's 
secret  wrath,  for  she  had  to  clear  away  the  litter  of  leaves,  &c,  that 
marked  each  stage  of  their  progress. 

I,  as  c  not  understanding  these  things,'  had  been  set  to  cut  pink 
and  white  paper  frillings  for  hams,  &c.  So  my  scissors  and  I  took 
up  our  station  in  the  nursery.  With  little  Frank  on  my  knee  and 
Ethel  at  my  feet,  I  think  I  had  the  best  of  it. 

ClIArTEtt  III. 

1  COMING   EVENTS  CAST  THEIR  SHADOWS  BEFORE.* 

Evening  came  at  last.  Oh  !  for  a  quill  from  the  wing  of  the 
bird  that  supplied  Dickens,  to  describe  all  that  took  place  beneath 
the  roof-tree  of  Huggens  that  night. 

As  it  is,  much  must  be  left  to  your  imaginations.  Grant  me, 
I  pray  you,  your  indulgence  for  the  feebleness  of  the  picture, 
when  you  think  of  the  tiny  hand  that  guides  the  pen,  and  the  tiny 
6  chiel '  that  took  the  notes. 

I  waited  upstairs  to  pin^  Blanche's  sash,  tie  up  Florence's  hair, 
titivate  Herbert's  "back  partmy;,  &lc>  ^o  N^\AW  company  had  all 
arrived  by  the  time  I  reacts  Wx^  %wel*  <&  ^OC\arcu 
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I  felt  quite  a  thrill  of  pleasure  and  delight,  as  I  saw  the  gaily- 
dressed,  beautiful  girls,  with  their  attentive  gallants,  floating 
through  the  hall  on  their  way  from  one  room  to  another.  My  dress, 
that  had  appeared  so  magnificent  and  extravagant  a  few  minutes 
before,  sank  at  once  into  insignificance.  I  experienced  what  a 
sparrow  would  feel  if  suddenly  transported  into  the  company  of 
birds  of  paradise. 

I  peeped  into  the  drawing-room.  Was  that  the  same  Julia  of 
a  couple  of  hours  ago  ? — that  pretty,  handsomely-dressed  woman, 
smiling  so  sweetly  on  her  guests,  as  if  never  a  care  had  disturbed 
her  breast  ? 

My  brother-in-law  did  not  look  so  different,  except  for  a  little 
awkwardness  displayed  in  the  wearing  of  the  unaccustomed  '  war- 
paint.' He  stood  on  the  hearth-rug,  the  centre  of  a  small  group 
of  men ;  and  I  could  guess  from  the  expression  of  his  face — his 
pompous  manner  of  standing,  with  his  hands  rattling  the  loose 
silver  in  his  trouser  pockets,  and  his  portly  figure  spread  out  to 
its  utmost  extent — that  he  was  telling  them,  'he  came  into 
Birmingham  with  a  penny  in  his  pocket.'  A  very  favourite  and 
oft-repeated  tale  of  my  brother-io-law's  was  this.  Once  I  ventured 
to  ask  a  question  which  long  had  puzzled  me — to  wit :  In  what 
soil  he  had  planted  his  penny,  that  it  had  spread  and  blossomed  so 
abundantly  ?  If  I  could  but  find  that  fertile  spot,  what  might 
not  I  do  with  my  hundred  a-year,  when  a  penny  showed  such  sturdy 
sprouts  ? 

I  received  a  lesson.  Never  again  will  I  venture  my  small 
person  within  a  mile  or  two  of  my  brother-in-law's  preserves.  I 
learnt  in  future  to  take  what  he  chose  to  give  in  the  way  of 
information,  and  ask  for  no  more.  The  shower  of  eloquence  that 
fell  upon  my  defenceless  head !  The  immense  *  My's '  and  giant 
*  I's '  that  rolled  around  me !  I  distinctly  remember  trembling  in 
my  little  shoes,  and  mentally  resolving  never  more  to  let  my  tongue 
be  guided  by  my  curiosity. 

To  return  to  the  party. 

Feeling  somewhat  like  a  fish  out  of  water — a  very  small 
insignificant  fish  too  (a  jack-sharp  or  minnow,  let's  say)— I  crept 
into  the  breakfast-room,  and  soon  became  deeply  interested 
in  the  vagaries  and  manoeuvres  of  two  dowagers  in  feathers 
and  velvet,  who,  with  their  partners,  were  immersed  in  whist  and 
sixpenny  points. 

To  listen  to  these  ladies,  one  would  have  supposed  that  never 
since  the  world  began  had  such  strange  <  hand*'  V^^cl  &*»&,  \r> 
mortal,  nor  said  '  hands '  received  such  clover  m&m^\^V\s<cu 

'Any  honours?9  enquires  the  losing  \a<\>j  V\w^\\&Y3  \  v^  v^ 

1  2 
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miserable  cards— only  one  small  trump.     How  very  curiously  the 
cards  came  that  time  I ' 

*  Honours  divided,'  says  the  losing  gentleman  shortly.  *  Never 
saw  such  luck  !  They  had  everything.  Ought  to  have  done  more 
with  such  cards,  Gough.  Why,  the  other  night  at  Smith's  I 
got ' 

'La!  Mr.  Pool,  I  have  wretched  hands,  haven't  I,  Mr.  Gough?' 
cries  the  winning  lady. 

*  Come,  come,  we  can't  allow  that,  madam,'  says  the  winning 
gentleman,  with  an  attempt  at  a  joke,  glancing  waggishly  at  the 
plump,  diamond-sparkling  fingers  reposing  on  the  green  cloth  op- 
posite him :  and  so  on. 

I  was  roused  from  my  observations  by  a  familiar  voice,  which 
said, 

*  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Brown  ?  Where  have  you  been  hiding 
yourself?  I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere.'  Raising  my 
eyes,  I  saw — whom  do  you  think  ?  Of  course  you'll  guess.  I  didn't 
tell  you  about  that  interesting  stranger  I  travelled  with  from 
London  for  nothing.  Yes,  it  was  he !  Now  isn't  truth  stranger 
than  fiction  ?  Who'd  have  thought  of  ever  meeting  him  again  ?  It 
seemed  just  like  a  novel,  if — there  I  go  with  my  cifs'  again — well, 
I  said, '  How  do  you  do  ?  '  and  shook  hands,  and  then  it  occurred  to 
me  to  ask,  'But  how  did  you  kuosv  my  name  ?  And  you  said  you'd 
been ' 

*  Looking  for  you — so  I  have.  I  have  eyes  to  see,  and  I  used 
them  upon  the  lid  of  your  box,  where  was  placed  a  label.  I  have 
also  a  faculty  for  putting  two  and  two  together,  and  I  used  that 
too.  Do  you  understand  ? '  asked  he,  laughing.  *  And  now  I 
want  you  to  come  and  dance  this  dance  with  me  if  you're  not  en- 
gaged.    Where's  your  programme  ?  ' 

My  programme  !     Fancy  ! 

4 1  haven't  one,  and  I  don't  dance.  I've  never  danced  since 
I  was  at  school,'  said  I. 

'  Then  it's  high  time  you  should  begin  again.  Come  along, 
I'll  teach  you,'  laughed  he. 

In  spite  of  my  remonstrances  I  found  my  hand  resting  on  a 
stalwart  arm,  a  pleasant  voice  in  my  ear,  making  a  way  through 
the  silken  crush  to  the  drawing-room. 

The  programmes  were  all  gone,  much  to  my  relief. 

Next,  we  were  in  the  dancing-room,  walking  round  and  round 
with  the  couples  who  were  waiting  for  the  music  to  strike  up. 

Here,  most  brilliant  among  the  butterflies,  I  noticed  Blanche. 

Who  would  think,  to  \ook  \&  Wi^k  x^Ssxv^  \&s^  face%  that 
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*  she  didn't  care  a  fig  for  the  party,'  and  '  there  was  no  one  she 
cared  a  fig  about  coming ! ' 

Presently  the  music  began.  I  felt  myself  firmly  clasped  round 
the  waist,  and  oh !  have  you  ever  felt  the  deliciousness  of  floating 
down  a  well-waxed  floor,  with  a  partner  who  kept  in  step  and  time 
to  exquisite  music  ! 

Five  minutes  before  I  should  have  laughed  to  scorn  the  person 
who  told  me  I  should  ever  dance  again.  How  little  can  one  tell 
what  an  hour  may  bring  forth  !  For  the  time  I  left  little  Jane 
Brown  behind — cast  her  off,  and  forgot  her  existence  in  the  intoxi- 
cating pleasure  of  that  dance.  Alas  !  it  came  to  an  end  only  too 
soon ;  and  once  more  we  promenaded  in  the  orthodox  circle,  talk- 
ing as  gaily  and  light-heartedly  as  any  couple  of  all  that  giddy 
throng. 

It  never  struck  me  that  this  man  was  a  perfect  stranger  to  me, 
that  I  did  not  even  know  his  name.  Strictly  speaking,  I  suppose 
I  was  outraging  the  rules  of  propriety  in  acknowledging  in  any 
way  a  person  to  whom  I  had  never  been  introduced. 

Of  course  these  are  after-thoughts ;  I  thought  of  nothing  at 
the  time  but  the  pleasure  of  talking  to  one  who  seemed  to  under- 
stand me,  and  talk  of  the  very  things  which  most  interested  me. 

We  were  deep  in  a  discussion  concerning  some  book  we  had 
both  been  reading,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  Blanche's  voice 
saying  coquettishly,  as  she  brought  herself  and  her  partner  to  a 
standstill  before  us — 

4  You  haven't  asked  me  to  dance  once  to-night,  sir,  although 
I've  kept  two  dances  on  purpose  for  you.' 

'  Whose  fault  is  that  ?  '  cried  my  partner  gaily.  '  Twice  have  I 
tried  to  storm  the  fair  citadel,  but  found  it  too  closely  surrounded. 
May  I  have  the  next  ? ' 

4 1  don't  know  that  you  deserve  it,  sir,'  said  she,  with  a  pretty 
air  of  pretended  offence,  'does  he,  Aunt  Jane?  Don't  you  know 
that,  if  at  first  you  don't  succeed,  you  should  try,  try,  try  again  ? ' 

4  Surely,  surely,  Blanche,  you  are  not  going  to  punish  me  so 
severely  for  exercising  so  laudable  a  virtue  as  patience  I ' 

4  Wholesome  convection's  good  for  a  fellaw,  you  know,  Curwood,' 
drawled  Blanche's  present  companion.  'Suppose,  to  point  the 
mowal,  Miss  Huggens,  you  bestow  on  me  the  dances  you've  kept 
for  Curwood.' 

4 A  very  good  idea,'  laughed  Blanche;  4only  then  I  should 
lose  such  a  good  waltz.  No,  I  don't  think  I  can  afford  it.  Here's 
my  programme:  I  cry  pax ! ' 

So  my  unknown  companion  was  Mr.  Curwood  I  "WVc^  ^aA.  V 
feel  vexed  ?  and  pray,  what  right  had  I  to  fe^V  ttsK^ta^*^  "^&w* 
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was  it  that  suddenly  the  whole  gdjr  scene  changed,  and  I  saw 
nothing  pleasurable  in  the  brilliant  pageant  ?  It  even  cost  me  an 
effort  to  say  lightly  and  unconcernedly,  as  I  was  being  taken  to  the 
drawing-room, 

4  So  you  are  Mr.  Curwood ;  how  strange  !  I  suppose  we  shall 
be  related  one  of  these  days.' 

'  Through  Blanche  ?  Yes,  I  suppose  so.  Can  I  get  you  any- 
thing— an  ice,  or  some  lemonade  ? '  asked  he  carelessly. 

'  No,  thank  you ;  111  sit  down  here.  Go  to  Blanche.  Look, 
she's  waiting  for  you.'  For  the  life  of  me,  I  couldn't  help  there 
being  a  difference  in  my  voice. 

*  Don't  you  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  rid  of  your  new-found 
relative,'  laughed  he. 

Twice  I  danced  the  quadrilles,  and  one  more  galop,  for  Mr. 
Curwood  introduced  me  to  some  of  his  friends ;  but  somehow  the 
gilt  seemed  worn  off  the  gingerbread,  and  the  whole  thing  flat 
and  unprofitable. 

I  shook  myself  up,  and  tried  to  talk  and  make  myself  agreeable, 
but  it  was  of  no  use — the  salt  had  lost  its  savour.  In  vain  I  en- 
deavoured to  interest  myself  in  what  was  taking  place,  which  a 
short  time  before  had  afforded  me  so  much  amusement.  A  demon 
of  discontent  had  taken  possession  of  me,  and  clung  to  me  like 
a  limpet,  strive  as  I  would  to  shake  it  off. 

I  was  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  still  struggling  for  the  re- 
covery of  my  banished  peace  of  mind;  I  had  just  come  to  the  same 
conclusion  as  Julia,  that  dances  were  not  in  my  '  line,'  and  that 
on  this  occasion  I  added  one  more  to  the  list  of  victims  to  the 
shrine  of  fashion,  when  I  saw  Mr.  Curwood  enter,  and,  after  a  hurried 
look  round  the  room,  walk  straight  up  to  me. 

6  They  are  all  going  in  to  supper.  May  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  taking  you,  Miss  Brown  ? '  he  asked,  as  he  bent  to  offer  me  his 
arm. 

I  never  was  particularly  remarkable  for  sense  ;  so  now,  instead 
of  rising  and  quietly  doing  as  I  was  bid,  I  asked,  '  Why,  where's 
Blanche  ? ' 

'  Blanche  ?  Oh,  she's  somewhere  with  young  Delaney.  Come, 
we  must  make  haste,  or  the  places  will  be  all  filled  up.' 

In  the  hall  we  came  upon  Blanche  chattering  away  with  Mr. 
Delaney.  She  stopped  as  we  passed  to  say  reproachfully, 6 I  thought 
you  would  have  taken  me  in  to  supper,  Mr.  Curwood.  You're 
neglecting  me  shamefully,'  she  finished,  with  a  saucy  laugh. 

I  tried  to  slip  my  hand  through  his  arm,  but  he  held  it  tight. 

'  You  ought  to  take  Blanche,'  I  whispered  ;  4  I'll  wait  for  the 
second  supper.' 
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For  a  moment  his  face  clouded  slightly.  '  Ought,'  he  murmured, 
and  then,  c  Come,  I  like  that,  Blanche  ! '  he  cried  merrily,  *  when  I 
heard  you  myself  making  arrangements  with  Delaney  to  wait  for 
the  "  extras  "  and  the  second  supper.' 

6  Had  you  there,  Miss  Blanche ! '  laughed  Delaney,  as  we  moved 
off. 

I  am  ashamed  to  say  that  even  the  supper — that  gorgeous 
4  spread,'  where  were  displayed  all  the  luxuries  in  and  out  of  season, 
and  every  delicacy  the  heart  of  man  or  woman  could  desire — failed  to 
restore  my  pristine  cheerfulness.  My  kind  companion  strove  his 
utmost  to  find  conversation  to  interest  and  amuse  me.  I  was  fully 
conscious  of  the  little  traps  he  set  to  draw  me  into  argument  or 
retort,  and  evaded  them.  How  I  hated  myself  for  being  so  dull 
and  stupid !  How  I  longed  to  rid  myself  of  the  strange  feeling 
that  held  me  prisoner ! 

I  was  very  glad  when,  the  small  hours  arriving,  the  people 
begaii  to  make  their  adieux  and  take  their  departure. 

Several  times  I  had  caught  sight  of  Blanche,  leaning  on  Mr. 
Curwood's  arm.  How  pretty  she  looked!  how  animated  and 
happy! — while  no  doubt  she  was  talking  the  veriest  twaddle. 
And  he,  with  his  handsome  head  bent  close  to  her  dainty  golden 
plaits ;  how  eagerly  and  attentively  he  seemed  to  be  listening  I 
Well !  and  why  shouldn't  he  ?  Whom  should  he  listen  to,  if 
not  to  his  lady-love  ?  Foolish,  stupid  Jane !  I've  no  patience 
with  you. 

The  rooms  were  rapidly  thinning.  Every  now  and  then  I  caught 
glimpses  of  muffled  figures  passing  the  open  doorway  en  route  for 
their  carriages. 

Only  a  few  of  the  more  intimate  friends  remained  at  last. 

'  Take  your  partners  for  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  I '  cried  Blanche, 
appearing  for  a  moment  in  the  doorway ;  *  we're  going  to  dance  Sir 
Roger — it's  the  last  dance — you  must  all  come.' 

6  That's  summary,'  said  Mr  Curwood,  laughing ;  *  will  you  have 
me  for  a  partner,  Miss  Brown  ? ' 

I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  I  was  too  tired ;  but,  looking  up, 
I  couldn't  resist  the  winning,  earnest  face.  I  was  just  rising  when 
Blanche  came  flitting  in  again. 

c  I  can't  get  a  partner  anywhere;  isn't  it  sad ! '  said  she ;  *  will 
you  dance  it  with  me,  Mr.  Curwood  ?  ' 

6  Now,  Blanche,  you  put  me  in  Captain  Macheath's  painful  posi- 
tion, "  How  happy  could  I  be  with  either,  were  t'other  dear  charmer 
away."     I've  just  asked  Miss  Brown  for  the  pleasure.     Mr.  Smith, 
here,  would  never  agree  to  my  running  off  with  two  such  treu&ax*^ 
or  we  might  have  got  over  the  difficulty  m  W\aX>  ^rvj? 
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4  Pray  allow  me,  Miss  Huggens,'  said  Mr.  Smith,  stepping  for- 
ward stiffly  and  offering  his  arm ;  4  I  think  I  can  manage  Sir  Koger. 
Haven't  danced,  though,  for  twenty  years  and  more.  Couldn't  resist 
such  a  tempting  challenge,  you  know,  eh,  miss  ?  Perhaps  youll  be 
good  enough  to  give  me  a  hint  about  the  steps,  you  know,  eh  ? ' 
he  continued,  as  they  passed  out. 

Blanche's  ready  tongue  seemed  at  a  loss  for  a  retort,  but  I 
heard  her  whisper,  as  they  went  by,  with  a  comical  glance  at  her 
antiquated  companion,  4  I'll  have  my  revenge  yet,  Mr.  Cur  wood.' 

4  Oh !  I  wish  you'd  dance  with  Blanche,  Mr.  Curwood.  I'm 
tired,  I  am  indeed,'  I  implored. 

4  You  seem  determined  to  saddle  me  with  the  fair  Blanche,' 
said  he,  with  a  little  irritation,  I  thought.  4  It's  too  late — I  can't 
dance  with  her  now  without  offending  Smith.  If  you're  tired 
we'll  sit  it  out,'  and  he  threw  himself  into  a  chair. 

4  It's  a  pity  you  didn't  dance  with  Blanche.  I  think  she  would 
have  liked  it,  and  it's  only  natural  too.' 

4  Natural !  why  I've  danced  three  times  with  her.  I  think 
that's  pretty  well.  What  would  my  brother  say  if  I  asked  for  more  ? ' 

Really,  even  to  my  unsophisticated  ears,  this  young  man  had  a 
very  strange  way  of  talking  of  his  heart's  idol !  He  wanted  a 
lesson  sadly.     Said  I,  coldly, 

4 1  don't  see  what  your  brother  has  to  do  with  it.  I  thought 
engaged  people  always  liked  to  be  together.' 

4  Engaged  people !  What  are  you  talking  about,  Miss  Brown  ?  ' 
he  asked,  with  puzzled  accents. 

I  felt  quite  angry  at  such  an  absurd  question. 

4  Talking  about !  Why,  you,  to  be  sure,  and  Blanche.  You're 
Mr.  Garwood,  aren't  vou  ? ' 

For  a  moment  he  looked  at  me  in  perplexity,  and  then  burst 
out  laughing. 

4  Forgive  me,  Miss  Brown,'  he  cried,  as  soon  as  his  laughter  per- 
mitted him;  4I  can  account  noiv  for  the  milk  in  the  cocoa-nut. 
You  are  taking  me  for  my  brother,  or  my  brother  for  me.  I  could 
not  think  what  you  were  driving  at.' 

4  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  said  I.    4  Are  not  you  and  Blanche ' 

4  No  ! '  cried  he,  4  my  younger  brother  is  the  happy  man.  Stern 
fate  keeps  him  in  London.  I  left  him  44  sighing,  all  lonely  and 
forlorn,"  on  the  platform  at  Euston.  I  promised  to  explain  things — 
see  that  little  Blanche  didn't  flirt  too  much — look  after  his  in- 
terests generally,  in  fact.' 

Now,  have  I  not  a  peculiar  faculty  for  running  my  head  against 
stone  walls  ?  Talk  ot  worna^  \N\t  t  Mine  must  have  been  wool- 
gathering that  night. 
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Chapteb  IV. 
'who  shall  give  a  lover  axt  law?' 

Thb  conventional  three  weeks  of  my  visit  rolled  away,  and  I 
lingered  yet  another  at  Julia's  request. 

During  this  time  Mr.  Curwood  and  I  became  very  good  friends. 
Many  and  many  a  joke  we  had  about  my  stupid  mistake,  especially 
when  the  bona  fide  '  George  '  made  his  appearance.  A  most  agree- 
able young  man  I  found  Blanche's  fianc6 ;  but  not  to  be  mentioned 
on  the  same  day  with  his  brother — to  my  mind,  that  is. 

The  ball,  and  all  that  took  place  at  it,  was  a  perfect  godsend 
to  the  house  of  Huggens  in  the  way  of  conversation.  Each  new- 
comer was  taken  over  the  ground  again,  and  the  subject  dissected 
and  entered  upon  with  the  liveliest  detail.  Blanche  and  Florence 
were  indefatigable  in  dilating  on  all  that  had  been  done  and  said  on 
that  memorable  evening. 

Julia's  mind,  being  now  set  at  rest  as  to  the  4  going-off '  of 
things,  returned  to  its  normal  state  of  placid  contentment. 

Mr.  Huggens  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  every 
way,  his  ball  had  been  *  the  thing ' ;  and  began  talking  of  it  forth- 
with— affecting  a  sort  of  pompous  carelessness,  as  '  a  little  kickup 
I  gave  my  children — cost  me  a  hundred  pounds,  by  Jove !  Can't 
do  these  things  for  nothing,  you  know.' 

I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  reward  of  these  martyrs  of 
fashion,  like  that  of  the  just,  came  afterwards. 

I  wonder  what  it  mattered  how  a  mite  like  me  looked  ?  yet  I 
have  distinct  recollections  of  suddenly  becoming  most  particular 
about  my  dress. 

I  remember  making  a  decided  hole  in  my  quarter's  allowance, 
by  purchasing  ribbons  and  tomfoolery  of  that  kind ;  while  I  was 
making  my  best  gown  quite  shabby  with  the  number  of  times  I 
wore  it.  Someone  or  other  had  once  said  that  I  had  pretty  eyes ; 
I  looked  in  the  glass  and  hoped  it  was  true.  I  knew  I  had  pretty 
hair,  at  least,  for  those  who  like  brown  hair.  There  are  some  who 
see  no  beauty  in  any  but  golden  tresses,  and  others  who  swear  by 
*  curls  of  jet ; '  but  for  one  who  admired  dusky  locks  of  brown, 
mine  was  long  and  thick,  and  not  without  its  own  special  charms. 
I  took  to  spending  much  more  time  over  the  dressing  of  it,  and 
considered,  as  I  never  had  before,  the  becoming. 

There  was  some  excuse  for  me,  for '  The  Poplars '  was  not  like 
my  little  London  home,  where  I  never  saw  a  soul  from  momv&^^&k. 
night.     Here  people  were  continuity  d^oypVcv^  \n — %N»  «88k*^ 
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after  the  ball,  and  Blanche's  friends  coming  to  take  an  afternoon 
cup  of  tea,  and  a  great  deal  of  chat,  and  so  on. 

I  should  not  have  been  paying  proper  respect  to  Julia,  if  I  had 
not  set  forth  the  few  personal  advantages  I  possessed  to  the  utmost. 
Besides,  the  Mr.  Curwoods  were  in  and  out  (to  use  my  brother-in- 
law's  expression)  4  like  dogs  at  a  fair ' — George  to  see  Blanche,  and 
Mr.  Curwood  to  keep  him  company,  I  suppose. 

Often  while  Julia  was  resting  on  the  sofa  after  dinner,  and 
George  and  Blanche  were  what  Herbert  called  'spooning'  in  a 
corner,  Mr.  Curwood  would  have  no  one  but  me  to  fall  back  upon 
for  a  companion.  Just  imagine  my  having  to  entertain  anybody  I 
He  was  so  wise  and  kind,  and  talked  so  sensibly,  that  I  never  felt 
the  burden  of  my  responsibility.  Then  he  lent  me  books  to  read, 
and  afterwards  we  discussed  them  together.  There  was  a  mine  of 
wealth  here,  for  I  loved  to  read ;  and  never  until  now  had  I  found 
any  person  who  so  readily  entered  into  my  feelings  concerning 
people  and  things  I'd  read  about.  He  pointed  out  passages  I  had  not 
noticed,  even  in  my  favourite  books — held  things  up  in  a  new  light 
— came  upon  them  from  different  sides,  and  discovered  fresh 
beauties  on  every  hand. 

My  narrow  little  life  expanded  and  flowed  in  a  broader  stream 
from  coming  in  contact  with  that  kindly  nature.  I  think  I  lived 
again  another  being  in  those  three  short  weeks.  How  happy  I 
was  !  I  caught  myself  laughing  and  romping  with  the  children, 
as  if  I  were  Blanche,  and  not  staid  '  little  Jane  Brown.' 

The  time  at  length  drew  near  when  I  must  return  to  London 
and  the  Misses  Sparkes.  In  a  few  days  another  visitor  was  expected 
at  '  The  Poplars,'  for  whom  my  room  was  wanted. 

It  was  Monday,  and  I  had  fixed  Tuesday  for  my  return.  Julia 
had  said  in  the  morning,  '  There's  no  such  viblent  hurry  as  all 
that ;  why  not  stay  until  Thursday  ? '  I  had  half  promised  to  do 
so,  and  by  dinner-time  had  fully  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would ; 
for  the  two  Mr.  Curwoods  sent  word  that  they  were  unavoidably 
prevented  spending  the  evening  with  us,  as  they  had  intended, 
and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  them  once  again.  Besides,  I 
had  Mr.  Curwood's  4  Middlemarch,'  and  of  course  I  ought  to  give 
it  back  to  him.  I  had  not  quite  finished  reading  it,  and  then  I 
couldn't  miss  the  talking  it  over.    Were  not  these  reasons  sufficient  ? 

After  dinner  we  went  as  usual  into  the  drawing-room.  This 
was  a  large  room  divided  by  foldiug  doors,  which,  however,  were 
never  shut  ;  handsome  curtains  draped  the  archway,  and  produced 
a  very  pretty  effect,  looking  from  one  room  to  the  other. 

The  night  being  rather  warm,  the  fire  had  been  only  lighted 
at  one  end,  and  towards  ttus  eKA\hfcfooEtoj  ttn^K^ptad* 
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I  took  up  my  fourth  volume,  and,  quietly  retreating  into  the 
inner  room,  ensconced  myself  in  a  huge  arm-chair,  which  ■ 
placed  in  the  corner  close  by  the  crimson  curtain.  It  was  bad  for 
the  eyes  to  read  by  such  a  dim  light,  but  I  delighted  in  this  cosy 
nook,  and  the  warm  red  glow  thrown  across  the  pages  by  the 
bright  gleam  shining  through  the  silken  curtain. 

At  first  I  could  hear  them  plainly  talking  in  the  next  room  ; 
but  soon  I  became  oblivious  to  sound,  following  the  thorny  path- 
way along  which  wicked  Cupid  was  driving  poor  Dorothea  and 
Will  Ladislaw.  Noble,  single-hearted  Dorothea !  Loving,  im- 
petuous Will !  Is  she  so  cold  ?  will  she  let  him  go  after  all,  and 
make  no  sign  ?  What  matter  the  storm  if  it  keep  them  together 
awhile  ?  The  thunder  rolls  and  the  lightning  flashes  ;  but  I  ween 
there's  a  fiercer  conflict  still  going  on  'twist  those  two  proud 
hearts.  It  is  over.  He  is  going — he  is  going  1  Oh,  Dorothea, 
can  you  let  him  go  like  this  into  the  chill  world  alone  ?  No,  thank 
heaven,  she's  a  woman,  and  love  conquers.  Kh  !  what's  that  ?  Did 
I  hear  my  name  ?     Listen !    There,  again — surely  I  heard  it. 

'  It's  absolutely  ridiculous  the  way  Aunt  Jane  behaves.  She 
ought  to  be  spoken  to.'  That  was  Blanche's  voice.  '  It's  almost  tuo 
absurd  ;  but  1  do  believe  she  thinks  he's  in  love  with  her.' 

'  Blanche,  how  can  you  say  such  things  !  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
tease  and  aggravate  me  so.  She's  going  on  Thursday,  and  I  don't 
think  you  ought  to  talk  in  that  way.'     That  was  Julia. 

'  I  don't  see  what,  the  dickens  you  need  put  yourselves  out  for. 
If  Curwood  likes  her,  he  might  do  worse.'     Herbert,  that. 

*  Pigs  might  fly,  but  they're  very  unlikely  birds.  Take  your 
greasy  head  off  that  wall,  sir ! '     My  brother-in-law. 

What  should  I  do?  Run  out  and  confound  them  with  fiery 
eloquence?  give  them  the  lie  to  their  face,  and  then  pack  up  my 
box  and  fly  ?  The  lie  J — what,  with  this  fluttering  heart  and  burn- 
ing cheek  ?  Fiery  eloquence ! — with  this  great  lump  in  my  throat, 
and  no  power  to  move  my  tongue?    Pshaw,  you  little  fool  '. 

I  hardly  expected  to  hear  my  sentiments  echoed,  though. 

'  Little  goose!  Why,  she's  at  least  a  couple  of  year-  elder 
than  he  is.  Imagine  the  handsome,  brilliant  Henry  married  to 
that  little  mite  1 '  and  Blanche  laughed. 

'  There's  nothing  to  laugh  at,  miss.  I  know  heaps  of  men  ma  v- 
ried  to  women  older  than  themselves  ;  and  if  il  eomaa  '<■  thai,  I 
know  which  would  make  a  fellow  the  best  wife — you,  or  aunt 
Jane.' 

•You're  very  impudent,  Herbert.  You're  always  trying  to  run 
me  down  ;  but  I  don't  care  what  you  say ;  I  say  it's  disgusting.,  and. 
I   declare  it  is,  to  sec  a  woman  run  after  awy  man  *&   b>w&"  ^■ssw 
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does  after  Henry  Curwood,     She  never  lets  him  real 
talking  to  him,  and  getting  him  to  lend  her  books  and  thi 
I  Iwlieve  it's  only  to  get  out  of  seeing  her  that  they  stayed  s 
to-night.' 

'That  can  soon  he  settled,  ray  dear.  Til  ask  him  if  it 
to-morrow.  1  suppose  you  never  ran  after  George?  Oh. 
no — we  didn't  set  our  cap  in  that  direction ;   oh,  never  ! ' 

'  You  hateful  hoy  I  Pa,  why  don't  you  speak  to  him? 
oughtn't  to  let  him  he  so  rude,  ma.' 

'My  dear  Blanche,  how  can  I  help  him?  Herbert,  if  youoDly 
knew  how  my  head  is  aching — ' 

1  .Sit  straight  on  that  chair,  and  don't,  tilt  it,  up  in  that  way.  I'm 
hanged  if  you're  fit  to  sit  anywhere  but  in  a  kitchen '. ' 

Those  amiable  words  of  my  brother-in-law's  were  the  last  I 
heard  ;  for  having  found  at  least  the  use  of  my  legs,  I  had  gained 
the  door,  and  slipped  through  quietly,  instinct  leading  me  to 
suppose  on  this  occasion  that,  discretion  was  the  better  part  of 
valour.  After-consideration  has  convinced  me  that  I  did  what 
was  best.  What  could  I  have  done  if  I  had  obeyed  my  first  im- 
pulse and  discovered  myself?  My  tongue  (at  no  time  particularly 
fluent)  under  excitement  became  unmanageable,  and  either  re- 
fused its  office  altogether,  or  lost  itself  in  vain  repetition.  As  it 
was,  I  reached  my  room,  and  gave  vent  to  my  outraged  fet-ling? 
in  a  burst  of  eloquence.  I  was  always  remarkably  eloquent  to 
myself.  I  locked  the  door,  and  up  and  down  the  room  I 
raged.  I  felt  as  if  the  house  was  tumbling  about  my  ears.  How 
dare  they  talk  so  lightly  of  me?  Would  7  stand  by  and  hear 
Julia  spoken  of  so  ?  No  —a  thousand  times  no !  I'll  go  home— 
I'll  go  this  night— this  hour — this  minute!  and  I  began  wildly 
gathering  together  my  scattered  possessions.  Presently  there  cans 
a  tap  at  the  door. 

*  Aunt  Jane,  tea's  ready.' 

*  I  can't  come  down  ;  I'm  not  well,  I've  got  a  headache.  No, 
thank  you,  I'd  rather  not  have  anything.'  I'm  left  alone 
again. 

I  wouldn't,  marry  him  if  he  were  to  ask  me.  Ask  me '  <isk  me .' 
As  if  he  were  ever  likely  to.  Oh  ]  my  heart,  my  heart !  Why  did 
they  say  it  ?  Would  I  tie  myself  to  that,  brave  young  life  and  be  a 
clog  for  ever  ?  Never  !  uot  if  he  were  to  implore  me.  Bah  !  are 
you  mad,  Jane  Brown  ?  He  implore — and  you  ?  What  was  it  she 
said ?— that  I  ran  after  biro.  I  didn't;  Heaven  knows  I  didn't. 
That  I  never  let  him  rest.  Let  me  sec — didn't  I?  He  should  rest 
now  for  ever,  for  me.  Did  he  want  to  get  out  of  seeing  me!'  0 
Henry!     How  dare  you  call  him  Henry?   what  right  have  you ? 
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He  need  not  trouble ;  I'm  going.  I'll  never  see  him  again — never. 
What  matter  ?  I  don't  care,  riot  a  single  fig '  How  ridiculous  !  of 
course  I  don't  care.  Fin  making  myself  out  to  be  as  big  a  fool  as 
Blanche  takes  me  for.  And  with  that  I  threw  myself  on  the  bed 
and  gave  way  to  teats.  Heigh  ho!  that's  the  way  the  world  goes 
round.  I  could  laugh  now,  to  think  what  needless  wrath  and 
grief  were  expended  on  that  night. 

Having  read  the  foregoing  rhapsody,  it  will  not  surprise  you  to 
hear  that  next  morning  '  circumstances  over  which  I  had  no  con- 
trol' demanded  my  immediate  return  to  the  place  whence  I  came. 
To  do  them  justice,  the  Huggens  family,  saving  Herbert  and  the 
little  ones,  had  the  honesty  to  refrain  from  pressing  me  to  stay  ; 
nor  did  they  feign  overpowering  regret  at  my  departure.  Neither 
will  it  surprise  you  that,  after  the  night's  heroics,  it  was  a  very 
limp  and  tearful  'Miss  Jane  Brown7  who  sat  in  a  dejected  bundle 
in  the  corner  of  a  first-ela^s  carriage  that  was  flying  as  fan  a.  -loam 
could  make  it  along  the  'iron  road'  to  London. 

The  Misses  Sparkes  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  '  racketing 
about '  had  been  too  much  for  me ;  I  wasn't  used  to  it,  and  they 
wondered  what  Julia  could  have  been  thinking  about  to  let  me. 
That  was  because  I  was  too  tired  to  answer  a  myriad  of  questions 
that  were  pelted  at  me  on  all  sides  the  moment  I  arrived.  I  said 
it  was  the  journey,  and  that  I  should  be  all  right  in  the  morning. 
And  so  I  should:  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  the  matter  with 
me ;  of  course  not ;  why  should  there  be  ? 

My  old  friends  rallied  round  mo,  and  plied  me  with  invitations 
to  '  Come  and  take  a  friendly  cup  of  tea — do,  now  !  A  little  change 
would  do  you  good,  my  dear.  Any  day  you  like — it's  all  the  same 
to  me  ;  and  then  we  can  have  our  game  of  besique,  you  know. 
I've  never  had  a  good  game,  not  once  since  you  left,"  &c,  &c.  Had 
I  been  a  man,  my  feelings  would  have  relieved  themselves  by  a 
strong  expression  :  Hang  besique  '.  perhaps.  Foralas  !  tea, twaddle, 
and  besique  had  ceased  to  charm  me.  Charm  !  The  very  thought 
of  quints,  tens,  kings,  muffins,  and  chatter  turned  me  sick.  An 
unhealthy  frame  of  mind,  and  not  to  bo  indulged  in,  say  you.  I 
agree;  but  pity  me,  I  implore  you.  What  would  you  say  to  tea 
and  besique  if  your  heart  was  feeling  like  mine — three  times  too 
big  for  its  little  body? 

Music  I     Oh,  what  do  I  not  owe  to  music  ?     Mendelssohn  and 
Beethoven!  if  your  spirits  could  hover  around  and  concern  them- 
selves about  mundane  affairs,  surely  it  would  gratify  you.  a.  vJASlfe 
to  note  the  lonely  maid  who  spent  so  muc\\  tvme  on  ^em^v^a^-. 
pouring  forth  her  bruised  heart  in  30x11  sou\-s\Aitvb%  i.-yB^«s««9' 
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and  sonatas.     Who  shall  say  how  many  weary  brains  those  gloi 
harmonies  and  thrilling  half-tones  have  helped  to  soothe? 
ine  the  magical  notes  held  sweetest  balm.     To  be  sure,  no  < 
would  have  thought  so,  to  see  me  with  the  tears  running  down  n 
foolish  cheeks  so  that  I  could  scarcely  see  the  keys. 

This  being  the  state  of  things,  it  came  about  that   i 
weeks  after  my  return  I  'sat  and  sighed  a  loin.' "  one  evening 
Misses    Sparkes  were   at  the  house  of  a  mutual    friend   ] 
of  the  'cup  that  cheers,'    witli    kindred  spirits,     I    had    i. 
every  entreaty  to  join  them,  feeling  that  in  all  this  world  there  was 
no  spirit  kindred  to  mine,  and  no  cup  that  coidd  possibly  cheer  so 
cheerless  a  heart.     Twilight  was  gathering  in  the  corners  of  the 
room,  but  I  let  it  gather,  and  never  dreamt  of  having  lighi  .■ 
I  was  in  that  state  of  mind  which  renders  twilight  congegqd.     I 
watched  the  firelight  flickering  on  the  legs  of  Miss  Sparkert  taLle 
and  Miss  Anne's  rocking-chair,  and  indulged  myself  in  tho 
Now  there's  a  certain  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  plunging  oneself 
unreservedly  into  a  fit  of  misery  and  dumps;  and  that  pleuuv 
was  hugging  to  myself  on  this  identical  evening.     I  was  not  I 
dissolved  in  tears,  but  there  was  no  telling  bow  soon  I  might  ^ 
to  that  stage,  since  feelings  like  these  lire  no!  to  be  relied  up. 
My  reveries  were  disturbed  by  the  door  openiDg  softly: 

'  Please,  raiu,  there's  a  gentleman,1 

'  What !  are  you  all  alone,  Misa  Brown  ?  ' 

Will  you  believe  it?     Here  was  the  voice  my  beai 
to  hear,  and  that  stupid  heart  fluttered  so  wildly  as 
drown  all  sound  but  its  beatings.     Here  was  the  dear  ■ 
were  dim  with  longings  to  behold,  and  I  could  nut  raise  those  e 
to  see.     Nor  bad  I  any  power  over  my  tongue  to  we!, 
trembling  hands  to  greet.     Alas,  weak,  foolish  Jane !     Seeing  thj 
my  previous  musings  bad  led  me  well  on  the  road    to  teai 
any  wonder  that    (hi*  last  great  straw  broke   the    camel's   back  .- 
Pity  me,  friends  !      \  was  very  miserable.     This  great  light  came 
too  suddenly  ;  it  dazed  me,  and  the  consequence  was— tears,  and, 
I  fear,  some  small,  hysterical  sobs. 

'  Tears,  Jane  ?  Why,  what's  this  ?   My  poor  lit!  le  woman,  what's 
this?7 

Ho  spoke,  oh  !  so  tenderly.    My  woman's  heart  treasurea  slill  the 
memory  of  his  voice,      I  am  glad  the  Misse?  Spai  I 
be  out,  for  he  took  both  my  bands  in  his;  and  I  don't  think  ther 
would  have  approved  of  his  putting  his  arm  round  my  waisl  . 
Think  as  leniently  of  tne  as  you  can  ;  I  was  so  lonely  ami  wn  le 
Ah   me!  the  comfort  of  sobbing  out   my   misery  and  trouhl 
th-.it  broad  breast,  sVieUevoA  \i\  VWt,  kindly  arm.      It. 
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I  grew  a  little  calmer,  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  however 
Batisfactofy  this  arrangement  might  he,  it  was  not  quite  '(he 
thing,' as  brother-in-law  Huggcns  would  say;  so,  with  a  mighty 
blush,  as  the  full  sense  of  my  position  came  to  me,  I  choked 
back  the  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  regain  tny  self-possession  and 
equilibrium. 

'  There,  you  are  free  ! '  I  was  not,  for  he  hold  my  hand?  still. 
'  What  made  you  vanish  so  suddenly  from  "  The  Poplars,"  eh  ? 
Jane,  do  you  love  me  ?     I've  come  all  this  way  to  ask  you  that.' 

There  was  a  question  \  Was  I  dreaming  ?  I  looked  round 
the  room.  The  fire  flickered  still  on  Miss  Anne's  rocking-chair, 
and  gleamed  on  Miss  Sparkes's  knitting-needles  lying  on  the  table. 
For  a  moment  I  looked  up ;  earnest  grey  eyes  gazed  straight  into 
mine,  down — down  into  my  very  soul.  Oh,  heart!  be  still.  In- 
brave.  What  was  it  you  said  that  night  at 'The  Poplars'?  What 
have  you  repeated  to  yourself  a  hundred  times  since?  '  Even  it'  he 
should  ask  me,  I'd-- — ' 

*  Well,  Jane  ? ' 

Struggle  with  those  mad  yearnings ;  it's  for  his  good.  Never 
mind  that  his  voice  thrills  you  through  and  through.  Here  comes 
mine  with  a  rush. 

'  I  can't— hush ! — I  cannot  marry  you ;  I  cannot,  indeed.  Oh, 
don't  ask  me,  Mr.  Curwood  !  Do  you  think  I  could  be  a  drag  upon 
yon  all  your  life  ?     I'll  never  marry  anyone — I  never  intend— 

He  smiled.  After  all  that  speech  cost  me,  he  smiled.  '  I  didn't 
ask  you  to  be  a  drag :  I  didn't  even  ask  you  to  many  me,  I 
simply  asked  you  if  you  loved  me.     Do  you,  Jai 

What  could  I  say  ?  I  think  I  have  before  remarked  that  my 
common  sense  was  not  very  striking.  I  was  perplexed  and  troubled 
beyond  expression.  In  my  confusion  I  hardly  knew  what  I  said. 
I  did  honestly  wish  to  do  what  was  right ;  but  with  such  a  tumult 
going  on  within  me,  what  could  yon  expect  ?  Tears,  of  c 
and  they  came. 

'  Oh !  Mr.  Curwood,  don't  ask  me,  please  don't.  It's — it's— it's 
all  for  your  own  good.  I  will  not  marry  you,  I'm  determined  ; 
what  would  they  say  if  I  did?  Blanche  says  I'm  at  least  two 
years  older  than  you.  I  tell  you  I'll  never  marry.  Oh !  phase  go 
away,  and  don't  ask  me !  I  shall  never  love  anyone  else ;  but ' 

Now  can  you  imagine  a  strong  case  put  in  a  weaker  light  ?  I 
blush  as  I  write  to  think  of  my  fluency  when  by  myself,  and  the 
neat  things  I  might  have  said,  and  the  terrible  hash  I  made  of 
it.  And  I  was  eight-and-twenty,  and  should  have  known  better. 
My  only  excuse  is,  that  this  was  the  very  first  question  of  the  kind 
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ever  put  to  e 
*  but.' 


To  return,  ln.nvfi 


He  tote; 


uptedme  at  that 
go  on  to 


k  Ali,  then  you  do  love  ine.     Kiss  me,  Jane, : 
the  next  qiust  j.m.' 

Monstrous  proposition  \     I  grew  desperate* 

'  I  won't  kiss  you  1  Don't  you  hear  ?  I  will  not  let  yon  tie  your- 
self to  me.  I  love  you,  oil !  I  do  [ove  you;  but  far  too  well 
to  bo  a  clog  upon  you.  I  love  you  so  that  I  would  not  have  the 
world  laugh  at  you  as  the  man  who  married  the  little  woman  two 
years  older  than  himself.' 

He  let  go  my  hand  and  put  his  arm  about  me  again.  '  The 
world  I  What  is  the  world  to  us  ?  I  love  you,  Jane,  and  I  think 
you  love  m?.  You  are  my  world.  Are  your  two  years  to  separate 
us?  What  are  two  years  in  a  lifetime?  Pshaw!  who  is  there 
in  the  world  to  trouble  about  us  ?  Blanche  and  Mrs.  Huggens? 
A  rush  for  them !  This  repays  me  For  all  they  can  say,'  and  he 
bent  down  and  kissed  me. 

'  Oh,  it  is  not  right ! '  I  cried,  with  one  last  effort  to  maintain 
the  heroic  sentiments  of  a  fortnight  ago.  '  Look  at  me !  Indeed  I 
see  myself  that  I  am  not  a  suitable  wife  for  you.' 

'  Hush  !  my  darling;  I  will  not  have  even  you  say  that,'  he  in- 
terrupted, '  Out.  of  all  the  women  I  know,  I  choose  you  for  my  wife. 
Who  dares  question  my  choice?  Jane,  henceforth  I  think  1  shall 
love  all  little  women  for  your  sweet  sake.' 

Later,  I  demurred  at  this,  and  told  him  I  should  be  jealous  if 
be  did.  For  I  could  right  no  longer.  I  surrendered  uncondition- 
ally, and  have  never  once  regretted  my  defeat.  The  astonishment 
of  the  Misses  Sparkes  beggars  description.  However,  they  became 
reconciled  in  time,  and  now  have  one  more  house  to  visit  on  Ua 
and  besique  terms. 

I  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  put  down  all  the  re- 
marks the' world'  made— some  of  them  not  particularly  pleasant — 
but  even  this  mauy-tongued  m on i tress  grew  tired  of  us  at  last. 

Let  me  finish  with  my  first  observation — Is  not  truth  stranger 
than  fiction?     For  who  in  the  wide  world  would  have  supposed 
that  'little  Miss  Brown'  would  ever  he  married?     Then] 
is  what  I  was  very  nearly  saying  at  the  beginning.     Wouldn't  il 
have  spoilt  the  story  ? 


*™  I 
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